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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


y  JoHR  AbercbohbiEi  M.  D.' 


FBOH  the  facts  which  vere  stated  in  the  former  part  of  tbif 
Inquiry,  it  appears  that  cough,  purulent  expectoration,- 
hectic  fever  and  wasting,  do  not  necessarily  constitute  the  true' 
consumption  of  the  lungs.  On  the  contrary,  there  u  erery 
reason  to  believe  that  all  tiiese  symptoms  may  proceed  from  vfr> 
rious  other  morbid  afJcctions;  some  of  them  as  nntractafole  aa 
the  true  consumption,  but  others  afibrding  a  much  more  favour- 
able prognosis ;  and  that  all  of  them  may  be  &tal  with  the  usual 
qrmptoms  of  consumption,  and  yet  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
l>c  found  entirely  free  from  disease.  Farther,  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable  that  suppuration  may  take  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  themselves ;  that  the  matter  may  be  spit 
up,  and  the  abscess  heal  as  favourably  as  a  healthy  abscess  m 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  This  favourable  termination  does 
no^  indeed,  take  f^ace  in  every  case  of  this  kind ;  for  the  dii^ 
ease  may  be  so  extcnuve,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  bo  r** 
duced,  that  he  m^  sink  under  the  most  healthy  suppuratioojoC 
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so  important  an  organ ;  but,  in  the  history  of  this  affection,  we 
see  enough  to  fix  a  marked  and  decided  distinction  betwixt  it 
and  that  unhealthy  tdceration  whieh  concfitiltes  consumption. 

This  important  difference  is  otlen  referred  to  the  scrofulous 
habit :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  existence  of  a  scrofbloiui 

>  taint  necessarily  gives  to  ulceration  an  unhealthy  character. 
This  important  pnnciple  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of  re- 
markable facts.    A  scrofulous  gland  may  be  extirpated,  and  the 

\  wound  heal  favourably;  whereas,  had  it  been  allowed  to  ad- 

vance to  suppuration,  the  ulcer  would  have  been  most  unhealthy. 
After  the  amputation  of  a  scrofulous  limb,  tlie  stump  may  heal 
as  favourably  as  in  the  soundest  constitution  :  and  even  in  the 

^        same  person,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  observe  scrofulous  ul- 
ceration existing  in  one  part  of  the  body,  and,  in  another  part, 
the  most  healthy  suppuration.     Blisters  and  issues  in  a  scrofu- 
lous habit  do  not  necesarily  produce  scrofulous  sores ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  often  find  diflSculty  in  procuring  from  fliem 
that  discharge  which  we  wish .  to  produce.     I  had  lately  under 
my  care  a  gentleman  who  was  affected  with  a  disease  of  the 
knee,  accompanied  by  a  running  sore  decidedly  of  a  scrofulous 
character.     While  tlxls  was  going  on,  without  any  appearance 
of  amendment,  he  sustained  a  considerable  injury  of  his  hand, 
by  a  contused  and  lacerated  wound.    In  suoi  a  constitution  I 
greatly  dreaded  the  result ;  but  the  wound  healed  as  favourably 
as  possible,  leaving  the  disease  of  the  knee  entirely  unchanged. 
In  the  cases  now  referred  to,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
the  unhealthy  ulceration  did  not  depend  upon  constitution  sim- 
ply, but  upon  certain  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
structure  of  the  affected  parts  themiselves;  and  tliese  dianges 
seem  to  admit  of  considerable  and  important  varieties  in  degree 
m  different  cases,  and  in  the  same  case  at  different  times.   These 
varieties  we  observe  most  remarkably  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
when  they  become  enlarged,  in  connexion  with  an  unfavourable 
taint  in  me  constitution.     They  may  be  simply  enlarged,  with 
their  internal  structure  soft,  fleshy,  and  highly  organized ;  in 
the  next  degree,  we  find  them  more  indurated,  and  less  organ- 
Ked ;  then  succeeds  a  firm  whitish  substance^  which  seems  to 
possess  much  less  organization ;  and  then  the  white  cheesy  mat- 
ter, well  known  in  cpnnexioa  with  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the 
most  utitractable  kind.     With  these  varieties  appear  to  be  cohf- 
sected  important  differences  in  the  progress  of  these  affections. 
In  the  first  degree,  it  is  probable  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands  may  frequently  increase  and*  diminish,  and  often  disap- 
pear.   In  another  form,  they  become  permanently  enlarged. 
JhJil  the  varieties  may  advance  to  suppucatian;  but  with  import* 


ant  divenrties  in  Uie  progress  and  the  cliaracter  of  it.  He 
more  organized  probably  advance  more  ri^iidly,  and  suppurate 
nore&Tourably;  the  less  organized  advance  more  slowly,  and 
leave  more  nntroctable  sores. 

The  ulceration  of  the  substance  oF  the  lungs  vhich  constitntea 
true  consumption,  seems  to  derive  its  peculiarly  unhealthy  cha^ 
racter  from  certwn  morbid  changes  which  had  previously  taken 
place  in  the  affected  parts ;  and,  in  tracing  these  changes,  we 
observe  varieties  considerably  analogous  to  the  diversities  now 
referred  to  in  the  diseases  of  lymphatic  glands.  Whether  these 
are  dbtinct  afiectibns,  or  difFerent  stages  of  the  same  disease,  it 
is  periiaps  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  the  facts  arc  worthy  of 
minute  observation,  and  appear  to  bear  an  important  relation 
to  the  pathology  of  consumption. 

When  we  investigate  minutely  these  morbid  conditiont^  tley 
seem  to  be  referable  to  the  following  heads. 

I.  Tlte  White  Tubercle. — This  snbstance  is  usually  found  la 
round  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  pin-head  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  They  are  usually  in  clusters  of  various 
extent,  and,  when  examined  individually,  they  appear  to  be  in 
some  cases  enclosed  in  distinct  sacs ;  in  others,  to  lie  more  loose- 
ly in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs.  They  are,  in  some 
cases,  very  few  in  number,  perhaps  only  one  or  two,  imbedded 
in  sound  pulmonary  substance;  in  other  cases,  a  great  extent 
of  .the  lungs  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  a  continued  series  of 
tbem  so  closely  impacted  together,  that  the  proper  pulmonary 
Btrncture  has  entirely  disappeared.  In  their  internal  structure, 
they  present  a  whitish  or  ash  colour,  and  various  degrees  of 
consistency.  In  some  cases  they  cut  smooth  and  firm  like  soft 
cartUaqie,  or  tlie  substance  of  scirrhus ;  in  others,  they  present 
a  firm  cheesy  substance ;  in  others,  a  soft  cheesy  matter;  and, 
at  last,  we  find  them  in  a  pulpy  state,  or  presenting  the  appear- 
ance c^a  partial  and  unhealthy  suppuration.  When  cut  across 
in  their  firm  state,  minute  openings  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  them ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  blood-vessels,  for  they 
have  not  been  found  to  admit  any  injection  from  the  arteries  of 
the  lungs.  The  white  tubercles  seem  to  possess  a  very  slight 
d^ree  of  organization,  and  to  pass  very  slowly  into  the  state  of 
suppuration.  This  change  seems,  in  general,  to  commence  in 
the  centre,  and  to  advance  very  slowly  through  the  substance  of 
them.  In  the  end  they  are  often  entirely  softened  or  suppu- 
rated, and  the  matter  finds  an  outlet  Ijy  a  branch  of  the  bronchia:. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  communication  with  the 
brimehite  takes  place  while  the  process  of  snppuraUon  has  but 
A2 
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Sartially  advanced,  and  that  the  purulent  matter  is  spit  up  gra- 
ually  as  it  is  produced ;  but  in  others,  there  is  reason  to  t|e- 
Eeve  that  the  whole  contents  of  a  tubercle  are  broufffat  up  in 
masses  partially  suppurated,  so  as  to  empty  the  sac  m  a  venr 
short  time.  When,  in  either  way,  the  sac  has  been  emptied,  it 
is  probable  that  in  some  cases  an  ulcerative  process  contmues  in 
it,  and  that  the  formation  of  matter  goes  on ;  in  others,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sac  may  then  pass  into  a  healthy  state, 
forming  a  small  cavity  communicating  with  the  bronchial  canals, 
but  without  any  morbid  action.  This  most  important  point 
will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  sequel. — The  ap- 
pearances pow  referred  to  can  only  be  observed  when  the  tuber- 
cles are  few  in  number — are  enclosed  in  proper  sacs — ^and  are 
surrounded  by  pulmonary  substance  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state* 
The  cases  which  we  more  commonly  meet  with  present  such  a 
mass  of  unhealthy  ulceration,  as  bids  defiance  to  every  attempt 
at  minute  observation. 

II.  The  Semitransparent  Tubercle, — This  variety  presents  tlie 
appearance  of  numerous  small  bodies,  seldom  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  of  a  semipellucid  appearance,  and 
firm  consistence  like  soft  cartilage.  They  are  comparatively  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  investigat-* 
ed.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  certain  period 
of  their  progress,  they  become  opaque. 

III.  The  Fleshy  Tubercle. — These  also  have  been  little  inves- 
tigated ;  but  they  appear  to  constitute  either  a  form  or  a  period 
oi  the  disease  quite  distinct  from  the  two  former.  They  present 
the  appearance  of  numerous  bodies,  like  peas ;  soft  and  fleshy 
in  their  structure ;  exhibiting,  when  cut  across,  a  reddish  colour, 
and  a  consistence  resembling  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  or  the 
mesenteric  glands  in  their  state  of  simple  enlargement.  This 
variety  of  tubercles,  I  think,  has  been  little  attended  to,  and 
they  are  certainly  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  observed  them 
chiefly  in  the  lungs  of  children,  and  am  quite  satisfied  of  their 
existence. 

IV.  The  Black  De^neration  of  the  Lungs — the  Melanosis  of 
the  French  writers. — This  sometimes  appears  in  nodules  like  tu- 
bercles ;  and  sometimes  an  irregular  portion  of  the  lung,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  affected  with  it.  It  is  very  firm ;  of  a  uni- 
form black  colour ;  in  some  cases  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
consistence  of  half-burnt  leather. 

V.  The  Simple  Hepatised  Induration  of  the  Ijung. — This  may 
exist  in  a  great  extent,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  tu- 
bercles. It  presents  a  uniform  solid  mass,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
nd  varying  a  little  in  its  texture,  being  in  som^  cases  granular. 
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like  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  in  others  more  fleshy,  like  kid- 
ney. The  natural  cellular  texture  of  the  lung  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. It  varies  much  in  extent,  being  in  some  cases  in 
mnall  irregular  masses,  in  others  affecting  a  great  extent  of  the 
lung. 

The  various  morbid  stnictures  now  referred  to  are  sometimes 
found  quite  unconnected  with  each  other ;  tubercular  masses, 
for  example,  snrrourded  by  the  pulmonary  substance  in  a  healthy 
state^  or  the  hcpatised  induration  of  the  pulmonary  substance, 
tnthout  any  appearance  of  tubercle.  But  in  general  we  find 
diem  more  or  less  combined.  When  the  diseased  lung  in  these 
cases  is  cut  across,  it  presents  a  variegated  surface,  white,  red 
and  black,  in  which  tne  various  morbid  conditions  are  blended 
irregularly,  as  the  firm  white  tubercle,  blended  with  small  flesh- 
coloured  nodules  at  one  place,  and  with  black  portions  at  an- 
other ;  or  the  hepatised  induration,  with  white  or  black  tuber- 
cles interspersed  through  it ;  in  some  cases  a  portion  of  pulmo- 
nary substance,  tolerably  healtliy,  may  occasionally  intervene ; 
in  others,  there  is  an  extensive  mass  uniformly  indurated,  but 
presenting,  when  cut  into,  this  variegated  structure — in  some 
places  solid — in  others  interspersed  with  small  abscesses ;  and, 
m  the  advanced  stages,  we  find  extensive  cavities  of  ragged  un- 
healthy ulceration,  with  only  an  outer  shell  remaining  of  the  in- 
durated subst;»nce. 

The  morbid  condition  which  is  thus  formed  is  in  some  crises 
confined  to  small  portions  of  the  lungs ;  but  in  others  is  much 
more  extensive,  affecting  perhaps  the  whole  of  one  lung,  and 
sometimes  nearly  the  whole  of  both.  The  indurated  part  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  unfit  for  the  function  of  respiration ;  and, 
when  it  is  minutely  examined,  it  is  generally  found  that  the 
blood-vessels  of  it  are  very  much  diminished  in  size,  often  obli- 
terated ;  and  this  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of 
a  firm  substance  which  fills  up  their  cavities.  Dr  Stark  found 
that  a  vessel  which,  at  its  origin,  was  as  large  as  half  an  inch  in 
circumference,  frequently  could  not  be  traced  above  an  inch, 
being  then  obliterated ;  and  in  a  case  by  Portal,  in  which  he 
was  desirous  of  injecting  an  indurated  lung,  he  could  not  find, 
in  any  pait  of  it,  a  vessel  large  enough  to  admit  his  smallest  in- 
jecting tube.  In  some  cases,  again,  while  the  branches  have 
t>een  thus  diminished  or  obliterated,  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  has  been  found  dilated  like  an  aneurism.  The  air  ves- 
sels become  contracted  and  obliterated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  blood-vessels. 

A  portion  of  lung  which  is  thus  indurated  becomes,  of  course, 
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unfit  for  tbe  purposes  of  respiration ;  but  it  may  remain  long, 
perhaps  in  some  cases  through  life,  in  a  dormant  state,  that  is, 
vitbout  passing  into  any  farther  state  of  disease.  If  it  be  of 
amall  extent,  it  may  produce  little  or  no  uneasiness ;  but  if  the 
extent  of  it  be  considerable,  it  must  impede  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  as  it  is  nearly  impervious  to  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Hence  it  is  likely  to  produce  dyspnoea, 
and,  in  the  end,  give  rise  to  hydrothorax.  But  a  mass  of 
this  kind  is  very  prone  to  farther  disease-^to  a  low  inilainmar* 
tory  action  of  a  peculiarly  un£Eivourable  kind — and  to  a  pecu- 
liarly unhealthy  ulceration  as  the  result  of  it : — and  there  are 
some  points  deserving  minute  investigation  in  regard  to  the  ef^ 
fects  of  inflammation  pn  the  various  structures  of  which  the 
mass  is  generally  composed.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  the 

J  roper  white  tubercle  be  susceptible  of  inflammatory  action, 
t  appears  to  undergo  a  change  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which  its 
contents  are  graduslly  softened,  until  they  at  last  degenerate  in- 
to an  ill-conditioned  pus.     Though  the  tubercle  itseUj  however, 
be  insusceptible  of  inflammation,  it  is  probable  that  this  process 
IS  accelerated  by  inflammation  sheeting  the  surrounding  parts ; 
but,  in  general,  the  tubercle  seems  to  pass  very  slowly  into  the 
state  of  ulceration,  and  the  ulceration  to  extend  very  slowlv 
over  the  neighbouring  parts.     Hence  the  symptoms  in  sucn 
cases  are  not  acute,  and  their  progress  is  very  slow ;  and,  even 
after  the  disease  has  been  of  considerable  standing,  we  may  find, 
on  dissection,  but  a  few  small  vomicae  amid  the  masis  of  tuber- 
cular disease.     The  hcpatised  induration,  on  the  other  hand, 
spears  to  be  highly  susceptible  of  inflammatory  action,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  it,  seems  to  run  rapidly  into  extensive 
ulceration  of  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  kind,  presenting  appear- 
ances remarkably  different  from  the  tubercular  ulceration,  and 
forming  a  modification  of  the  disease  remarkably  diflerent  from 
the  pure  tubercular  consumption.     The  symptoms  are  more  se- 
vere at  their  commencement,  and  their  progress  much  more  ra- 
pid, the  case  perhaps  being  fatal  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  and 
we  find,  on  dissection,  a  dark-coloured  induration  of  the  lung, 
with  a  large  cavity  lined  by  ragged  ulceration,  as  if  a  large  por- 
tion had  been  forcibly  torn  out.    This  most  important  modifi- 
cation of  the  disease  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
Bequel. 

This  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  appears  to  form 
>  the  basis  of  the  pathology  of  consumption.     Researches  calcu- 

lated to  illustrate  the  subject  must  be  directed  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  induration — the  nature  of  the  various  structures 
wbicb  enter  into  the  composition  of  it — the  peculiar  chavges 
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wbkli  they  undergo— the  TarleCies  which  occur  in  the  disease^ 
according  as  one  or  other  of  these  structures  may  predominate 
IB  the  mass,  and  as  one  or  other  of  them  may  be  the  primary 
seat  of  the  morbid  action  in  the  ulcerative  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  the  stage  which  immediately  prmdes  the  ulceration.  The 
inquiry  is  difficult,  and  most  extensive ;  much  patient  investiga- 
lion,  and  numerous  and  accurate  observations  will  be  required^ 
before  much  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  before  we  shall 
be  ready  for  any  general  conclusions ;  but  it  promises  the  most 
important  results  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  consumption. 

In  attempting  a  few  observations  on  this  important  subject,  I 
do  not  profess  to  ofier  any  thing  new  or  original.  I  aim  only 
at  such  an  outlincL  as  may  include  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  those  points  particularly  which 
stand  most  in  need  of  being  investigated  by  extensive  observa* 
tion.  In  a  practical  view,  these  points  may  be  reierred  to  the 
fallowing  heads. 

Sect.  I. — 77iere  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  Indurated  MasSf  tf 
the  kind  which  lias  been  alluded  to,  may  exist  in  the  Lungs,  and 
may  remain  dormant  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  through  li/'e,  'u:ith'' 
outproducing  any  alarming  symptoms. 

This  seems  to  occur  chiefly  when  the  induration  is  not  exten- 
sive, and  is  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  when  the  remainder  of 
the  lung  is  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state.  But,  in  some  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  disease  has  been  found  very  extensive.  In  a  wo- 
man mentioned  by  Bayle,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  ccJd  stage 
of  an  intermittent,  after  labouring  under  the  disease  for  six 
weeks,  there  was  found  most  extensive  induration  and  tubercu* 
lar  disease  of  the  lungs,  though  there  had  been  no  pulmonary 
symptom  but  slight  dry  cough  for  the  last  fortnight.  In  a 
young  man,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  who  died  of  typhus, 
there  were  numerous  tuoercles  in  the  lungs,  some  of  them  as 
large  as  filberts,  and  around  them  the  pulmonary  substance  was 
red  and  dense.  In  a  man  aged  80,  who  died  o('  an  affection  of 
the  brain,  Morgagni  found  a  mass  of  induration  in  the  left  lung, 
in  which  all  the  vessels  of  the  lung  appeared  obstructed  and 
dry :  And  in  an  old  woman  mentioned  by  Morton,  who  died, 
gradually  exhausted  by  urinary  complaints  with  which  she  had 
been  affected  for  twenty  years,  there  were  found  much  disease  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  as 
they  roust  have  occurred  to  every  one  who  is  conversant  with 
morbid  anatomy. 
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A  person  in  whom  such  a  mass  of  disease  exists  Is  in  a  pre- 
carious state,  as  there  is  both  a  great  disposition  to  an  exten* 
«on  of  the  disease,  and  a  tendency  to  pass  into  ulceration  of 
an  unhealthy  character.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
inflaninxatory  action  of  a  Ibw  insidious  kind ;  and  to  this  the 
diseased  mass,  of  the  parts  surrounding  it,  appear  to  be  ex« 
tremely  liable,  from  slight  causes.  It  is  probable  that  it  may 
Con^mence  either  in  the  substance  of  the  mass — in  the  pulmon<^ 
fU'y  substance  near  it — in  the  pleura  covering  it — or  in  thebron* 
chial  membrane  most  nearly  connected  with  it.  Hence  the 
first  symptoms  may  assume  the  characters  of  slight  peripneumo- 
H^  nia,  pleuritis,  or  catarrh ;  but  in  either  case  terminate  by  brins- 
'  ing  the  mass  into  a  state  of  activity.  The  patient  is  extremehr 
liable  to  be  affected  by  cold ;  and  upon  every  attack  from  such 
exposure,  there  is  usually  a  fixed  point  to  which  he  refers  his 
imeasiness,  or,  according  to  a  mode  of  expression  frequently 
employed,  "  the  slightest  cold  always  seizes  hioi  in  that  spot^^^ 
The  symptoms  usually  are,  pain  in  the  part,  more  or  less  acute^ 
^d  more  or  less  affected  by  inspiration,  cough^  and  freauently 
slight  haemoptysis ;  such  attacks  frequently  subsiding  under  the 

Spropriate  treatment,  and  as  often  recurring  upon  the  next 
posture,  until  at  length  one  of  them  terminates  in  that  un- 
healthy ulceration  which  constitutes  consumption.  Much  is  to 
be  done  here  by  active,  judicious  treatment,  and  much  by  avoid- 
ing the  exciting  causes  of  these  attacks;  and  it  is  in  this  state 
pf  the  disease  that,  removal  to  an  equable  climate,  if  adopted 
at  the  proper  period,  may  be  recommended  as  a  remedy  of  real 
efficacy.  In  the  cases  now  referred  to,  a  part  only  of  the  mor- 
bid mass  is  the  true  tubercle,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  be  susceptible  of  active  inflammation;  but  its  peculiar 
change  to  a  softened  state  of  unhealthy  suppuration  appears  to 
be  accderated  by  inflammatory  action  affecting  the  parts  sur-  > 
rounding  it.  It  may,  however,  undergo  this  cnange  gradually 
and  insidiously,  without  any  inflammatory  symptoms,  giving 
rise  to  a  form  of  the  disease  the  most  nntractable,  the  least  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  remedy,  and  generally  hopeless. 

Sect.  H. — On  the  other  hand^  the  Induration  may  be  so  extent 
sive  as  to  prove  fataly  iciihout  advancing  to  Ulceration* 

The  symptoms  in  these  cases  usually  are,  frequent  harassing 
cough,  without  expectoration,  or  with  scanty  mucous  expectora- 
tion from  the  bronchial  membrane,  short  uneasy  breathing,  fre- 
quent pulse,  in  some  coses  distinct  hectic  paroxysms,  diarrhcea, 
^nd  death  by  gradual  wasting.    The  bowels  frequently  bepome 
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affected  at  an  early  period,  and  the  ulceration  of  the  macoos 
membnoie  of  them  eeems  in  somo  of  these  examples  to  be  the 
Jaunediate  cause  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  and  death.  A  man 
mentioned  by  Broussais  had  dry  cough,  with  frequent  pulse, 
«Ad  slight  uneasiness  in  breathing,  which  affected  him  chiefly 
when  he  walked.  After  some  time  he  had  diarrlicea,  with  ra^ 
pid  wasting  and  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  died  after  an  ilhiess  of 
fire  months  and  a  half.  Both  lungs  were  full  of  tubercles  with- 
out any  suppuration;  and  the  right  was,  besides,  extensively 
hepatised.  There  were  small  round  black  ulcers  in  the  colon, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  near  them  was  inflamed  and  thick- 
ened. Another  man,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  died  with 
nearly  the  same  symptoms,  after  an  illness  of  six  months.  The 
right  lung  was  found  extensively  hepatised,  and  full  of  innu- 
merable tubercles,  some  of  which  were  very  large,  and  contain- 
ed a  white  matter  in  the  centre.  The  left  lung  was  less  hepa- 
tised, but  equally  full  of  tubercles  as  the  right ;  there  was  no 
ulceration  in  either*  There  was  tubercular  disease  also  in  the 
Jiver  and  in  the  spleen.  *  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
was  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  A  man  mentioned  by  Baylc  had 
obstinate  dry  cough,  hectic  fever,  and  night  sweats ;  then  mu- 
cous expectoration  of  an  opaque  white,  ana<)arca,  and  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea,  and  died  completely  emaciated  about  a  year  from 
the  commencement  of  the  cough.  There  was  no  ulceration  of 
the  lungs,  but  extensive  induration,  with  numerous  small  tubei^ 
cles;  there  was  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
caecum. 

This  tendency  to  ulceration  of  mucous  membranes  is  a  re- 
markable feature  in  all  the  forms  of  consumptive  dii^cnses ;  and 
in  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  fatal  disease,  while  the  ori- 

f;inal  affection  is  stationary,  or  has  not  made  much  progress. 
t  is  observed  in  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  oesophagus,  the  sto- 
mach, the  bowels,  and  in  the  trachasa ;  and  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served it  in  the  urinary  bladder.  The  most  common  seat  of  it 
is  the  caecum,  or  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum ;  but  it  is  met  with 
through  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  producing  diarrhoea  of  a 
most  untractable  kind,  which  reduces  the  strength  very  rapidly. 
It  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  true  consumption,  but  may  exist 
in  connexion  with  most  of  the  affections  formerly  referred  to. 
A  girl  mentioned  by  Bayle  had  short  dry  cough  for  six  months, 
then  diarrhoea  and  great  emaciation,  and,  after  six  months  more, 
died  with  symptoms  of  acute  inflammntion  of  the  lungs.  On 
dissection,  die  lungs  exhibited  only  the  usual  appearances  of 
recent  inflammation,  but  were  otherwise  healthy ;  the  glands  at 
^e  root  of  the  lungs  were  enlarged,  but  not  suppurated ;  and 
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there  was  ulceradon  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 
In  a  remarkable  case  by  Prost,  there  was  ulceration  of  the 
ileum,  combined  with  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  fatal  in  a  montb» 
without  any  disease  of  the  lungs. 

This  modification  of  the  disease  however  may  be  fatal,  with- 
out the  affection  of  the  bowels,  as  in  a  case  by  Bayle,  which  was 
fatal  in  three  weeks,  with  dry  cough  and  difficult  breathing — the 
patient  dying  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  suffocation.  The  only  mor- 
bid appearance  was  most  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs,  of  that  kind  which  he  calls  the  granular  species,  without 
any  suppuration.  A  man  mentioned  by  Broussais  had  severe 
cough,  with  pain  under  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  in  the  left 
side  of  the  thorax,  frequent  small  pulse  and  rapid  wasting,  with- 
out either  perspirations,  diarrhoea,  or  expectoration,  except 
that  he  began  to  expectorate  a  litde  puriform  matter  in  the  last 
six  or  seven  days  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  last  degree  of 
emaciation,  after  several  months.  The  right  lung  was  almost 
entirely  indurated,  and  full  of  solid  tubercles,  some  hard,  others 
a  little  softened.  Three-fourths  of  the  left  lung  was  entirely 
composed  of  tubercles,  many  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  some  of 
them  of  scirrhous  hardness,  others  fatty,  and  others  full  of 
eheesy  matter,  dry  and  brittle ;  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  had  a 
soft  pulpy  matter  in  the  centre,  but  these  were  veiy  few.  The 
remainder  of  this  lung  was  hardened  and  red.  rhis  form  of 
the  disease,  therefore,  may  be  fatal  without  any  expectoration,  or 
with  very  slight  mucous  expectoration,  forced  out  from  the 
bronchiae  by  the  mere  irritation  of  coughing;  or  it  may  be 
complicated  with  some  of  the  other  morbid  affecdons  formerly 
referred  to,  which  may  occasion  a  variety  in  the  symptoms.  If 
it  be  combined  with  disease  of  the  bilmchial  membrane,  there 
may  be  copious  expectoration  of  a  puriform  character,  giving 
to  the  case  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  ulcerative  phthisis, 
though  the  lungs  are  found,  on  dissection,  entirely  free  from 
ulceration.  A  man  mentioned  by  Bayle  died  after  a  year's  ill- 
ness, having  had  cough  with  expectoration  which  was  mucous, 
in  part  purulent,  and  often  bloody;  he  had  afterwards  fever, 
night  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  and  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  ema- 
ciation, the  expectoration  having  been  at  last  purulent  and  very 
copious.  The  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  healthy ;  (he  re- 
mainder of  it  had  entirely  degenerated  into  a  substance  fieshy, 
reddish,  and  crowded  with  tubercles,  which  were  white  and 
opaque.  They  were  so  numerous  that  very  little  space  was  left 
for  the  intermediate  fleshy  substance.  The  right  lung  was  in 
the  same  state.  There  was  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  caecum  and  colon.    It  is  also  found  in  combination  with 
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chrome  inflamination  of  tihe  {denni.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  hj 
Bronssais,  there  was  severe  d^  cough  with  pain  of  the  left  sicfe 
—attacks  of  dy^noea — febrile  paroxysms — cedema — rapid  ema* 
ciation — ^at  last  orthopnoea,  and  death  in  three  or  four  months. 
There  was  much  bloody  fluid  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  plen*  W 
ra;  the  left  lung  was  much  diminished  in  size;  the  upper  par( 
of  it  was  almost  entirely  transformed  into  dry  tubercles ;  the 
lower  part  presented  a  flabby  induration  without  tubercles;  the 
pleura  was  red  and  thickened.  The  right  lung  filled  the  cavityi 
and  adhered  throughout;  was  much  hardened  and  full  of  tubcr-^ 
cles,  but  without  any  suppuration.  When  a  lung  in  this  state  is 
attacked  by  active  inflammation,  it  forms  a  case  of  peculiar 
violence  and  rapidity,  resisting  every  remedyi  and  proving  fktaly 
by  suffocation,  in  a  very  short  time. 

Sect.  \1\.^^  At  a  period  of  its  progress  more  advanced  than  the 
preceding^  this  extensive  Induration  may  prove  fatal  icith  por^ 
iions  of  it  in  a  state  of  suppuration^  yet  ivithoiU  ptmdent  «r- 
pectoration^  the  pundent  matter  not  liaving  yet  found  its  way 
into  the  bronchial  canals. 

In  the  following  case  a  disease  of  this  kind  was  unusually 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  the  morbid  mass  of  remarkable  exr 
teot 

Case  I. — A  young  lady,  aged  13,  had  been  very  healthy  till  the 
beginning  of  June  1819,  when  she  began  to  be  inactive,  witli  loss  of  ap- 

Ktite ;  and  there  was  observed,  occasionally,  a  dark  purplish  flush  of 
r  cheeks  ;  her  pulse  was  a  little  frequent ;  but  she  would  not  allow 
that  she  was  ill.     About  the  22d  of  June,  she  was  first  observed  to 
cough,  but  very  slightly  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  complained  of  lan- 
guor and  weakness.     On  tlie  24th,  there  was  slight  pain  of  the  chest 
upon  taking  a  full  inspiration,  but  it  attracted  little  attention.     On 
the  25thy  slie  went  to  the  country,  where  she  continued  till  the  Gth 
of  July.     On  her  return,  it  was  found  that  the  cough  was  rather  in- 
creased, but  the  pain  was  inconsiderable.     Her  breathing,  however, 
became  quick  and  short,  the  pulse  frequent,  with  increase  of  fre- 
quency towards  evening,  and  considerable  decline  of  strength.     On 
the  9th,  the  uneasiness  in  breathing  had  increased  so  much,  that  a 
amail  bleeding  was  employed  (about  |  vij.)  with  considerable  relief. 
After  it,  she  could  take  a  breath  wiCSdtrCpain ;  in  other  respects  as 
before.     On  the  14th,  1  saw  her  for  the  first  time.     The  pulse  was 
then  ISO ;  countenance  anxious,  with  a  purple  flush ;  breathing  quick 
and  short,  about  50  in  a  minute ;  and  pain  was  complained  of  on  at- 
tempting to  take  a  full  breath.     Was  bled  to  3[v.  with  much  relief; 
the  pain  was  removed,  and  the  breathing  became  less  frequent.    The 
cough  continued,  frequent  and  short,  without  expectoration;   the 
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foise  120.  From  this  time  the  weakness  and  emadation  increased 
rapidly,  with  frequent  dry  cough,  rapid  pulse,  and  occasional  quick* 
ness  of  breathing,  and  without  any  other  change  in  the  S3rroptonis» 
she  died  on  the '5th  of  August,  all  the  usual  remedies  having  been 
(employed  without  benefit.  There  was,  to  the  very  last,  no  expecto- 
ratioh, .  except  very  small  quantities  of  light  white  mucus,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  mere  saliva.  Dissection, — The  lungs  did 
not  collapse  on  opening  the  thorax.  Both  lobes,  through  nearly 
their  whole  extent,  presented  such  a  mass  oi'  disease,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  smallest  portion  which  exhibited  the  natural  struc- 
ture. They  were  uniformly  firm  and  unyielding,  like  a  mass  of  liver, 
][mt  harder ;  and,  when  cut  into,  were  hard  and  solid,  and  of  various 
colours,  chiefly  a  mixture  of  white,  and  dark  red  or  brown.  The 
white  portions  had  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  firm  cheese^ 
and  lay  in  irregular  masses,  of  various  shapes  and  various  extent, 
with  the  firm  dark  portions  interspersed  betwixt  them.  The  white 
portions  seemed  to  predominate  in  the  lefl  lung,  and  were  rather  less 
extensive  in  the  right,  though  in  its  structure  it  was  equally  dense  as 
th^  left.  In  the  posterior  part  of  both  lungs,  there  were  several 
3mall  abscesses,  two  or  three  of  them  the  size  of  Spanish  nuts ;  they 
were  full  of  a  thick  puriform  matter.  In  the  inferior  part  of  the  left 
lung,  there  was  a  small  portion,  about  two  inches  in  depth,  and  ex- 
tending along  a  part  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  lung,  which  appeared 
io  be  the  only  part  that  retained  the  cellular  structure,  or  had  been 
capable  of  admitting  air.  Even  in  this  part,  however,  there  were 
several  small  abscesses.     The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

The  amazing'  extent  of  disease  in  this  remarkable  case — tlie 
previous  health  of  the  patient — and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
ran  its  course  without  expectoration,  present  points  of  extreme 
interest  in  the  pathology  of  this  affection.  How  little  can  we 
rely  on  symptoms,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when  we  recollect  that^ 
in  this  young  lady,  the  only  permanent  symptoms  were  short 
dry  cough,  frequent  pulse  and  emaciation ;  and  that,  at  an  ad« 
vanced  period,  she  appeared  to  take  a  full  inspiration  without 
uneasiness,  when  the  portion  of  lung  that  was  capable  of  ad- 
mitting air  could  not  have  exceeded  a  few  inches  in  extent !  It 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  cases  of  the  same  kind  that  arc  on 
record.  One  which  excited  much  attention  in  France,  was  that 
of  the  Dauphiness,  mother  of  Louis  XVI.  She  was  seized 
with  a  dry  cough,  followed,  soon  after,  by  slight  fever.  She 
•wasted ;  the  menses  were  suppressed ;  and  she  fell  into  a  true 
atrophia,  without  experiencing  either  pain  in  the  breast,  or  any 
remarkable  expectoration,  or  the  least  uneasiness  in  breathing 
in  any  posture  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  she  died,  in  a  state 
of  complete  marasmus,  after  three  months  illness,  much  dififeir^ 
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«nce  of  opinion  having  existed  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  seat 
of  her  disease.  On  aisscction,  there  was  found  extensive  in- 
duration of  both  lungs,  especially  the  right,  .with  numerous  ab- 
aoesses.  * 

Sect.  IV. — JVIicn  the  Diseased  Mass  is  of  limited  extent^  atid 
the  remainder  of  the  Lungs  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state^  the 
case  may  go  on  in  a  much  more  gradual  manner^  and  with  con^ 
siderable  varieties  in  the  symptoms^  and  in  the  rapidity  xoitk 
^hich  they  advance. 

When  the  mass  is  of  the  pure  tubercular  kind,  of  limited  ex- 
tent, and  surrounded  by  healthy  parts,  the  symptoms  may  go 
on  very  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  with  very  little  interruption 
of  the  functions  of  the  lungs.  The  two  following  cases  are  va- 
luable, from  the  circumstance  of  both  being  &taT  by  incidental 
occurrences,  while  the  symptoms  were  still  going  on  m  this  slow 
and  obscure  form. 

Case  II. — An  ingenious  artist,  aged  about  30,  of  a  family  which 
had  suffered  severely  from  phthisis,  had  been,  for  several  years,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  cough,  and  had  frequently  expectoration  of  a  pu- 
rulent appearance ;  so  that  he  had  been  long  considered  as  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  and  in  great  danger  of  consumption.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  1819,  his  symptoms  continued  nearly  as  they  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time ;  he  had  cough,  and  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pectoration, but  his  breathing  was  natural;  he  could  take  a  full 
breath  without  the  slightest  uneasiness ;  and,  diough  somewhat  re« 
dnced  in  strength,  was  able  to  attend  to  his  business.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  being  one  day  much  agitated  in  discussing  some  busi- 
ness in  which  he  thought  hrmself  ill  used,  he  suddenly  complained 
of  his  head,  and  his  speech  became  inarticulate.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  attack  that  he  came  under  my  care,  for  he  had  not  consider- 
ed his  pectoral  complaints  as  requiring  medical  assistance.  The 
headadi  increased,  and  was  referred  chiefly  to  the  left  side  and  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  tlie  upper  part  of  the  neck ;  the  speech  conti- 
nued very  indistinct ;  the  pulse  from  90  to  96.  The  usual  remedies 
were  actively  employed,  without  relief;  he  sunk  gradually  into  coma, 
and  died  with  the  usupi  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  in  rather  more 
than  a  fortnight.  From  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  the 
pectoral  complaints  greatly  subsided,  and,  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  entirely  disappeared.  Dissection. — There  was  extensive  effu- 
sion in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  and  the  central  parts,  the  fornix, 
septum  lucidum,  and  a  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  were  broken 
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down  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass.  This  ^appearance  also  extended  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  where  it  formed  the  lateral  ventricles. 
In  the  upper  part  of  each  lung,  there  was  a  tubercular  mass  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  externally  very  hard,  but  internally  extensively 
ulcerated*    The  remainder  of  the  lungs  was  quite  healthy. 

Case  III. — A  gentleman,  aged  S6,  had  been,  for  great  part  of  hb 
life,  liable  to  what  was  called  an  "  habitual  cough, "  but  enjoyed 
good  health  until  the  spring  of  1819,  when  he  was  partially  confined 
to  the  house  with  feverish  and  catarrhal  symptoms  ;  got  better  by  a 
little  confinement ;  went  out  (as  was  supposed)  too  soon,  and  **  his 
cold  was  renewed ; "  and  this  happened  several  times.  After  being 
for  some  time  in  this  state,  he  began  to  have  paroxysms  of  fever, 
which  attacked  him  daily  about  three  o'clock  p,  m.  with  all  the  vio- 
lence and  all  the  regularity  of  an  intermittent ;  and  the  complaint 
was  treated  as  intermittent  by  several  eminent  medical  men  who  had 
the  care  of  him  at  that  time,  iie  first  took  bark,  and  aflerwards  ar« 
flenic ;  and  the  attacks  subsided  gradually,  after  three  or  four  weeks. 
During  this  time  he  had  cough,  but  so  very  slight,  that  it  was  con* 
sidered  as  his  '^  old  habitual  cough, "  and  not  at  all  connected  with 
his  present  complaint.  In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  his  pulse  was 
quite  natural ;  but  his  appetite  was  bad,  and  his  strength  mudi  re- 
duced. AflLer  several  weeks,  these  attacks  of  fever  disappeared  en* 
tirely;  he  then  removed  to  another  part  of  the  country,  and  improv- 
ed considerably,  but  did  not  get  well.  His  chief  complaints  were 
now  bad  digestion  and  pain  in  the  right  side;  the  disease  was  con- 
sidered by  another  eminent  medical  man  as  an  affection  of  the  liver, 
and  a  gentle  course  of  mercury  was  recommended,  under  which  his 
digestion  improved  considerably.  The  same  cough  still  continued, 
but  still  so  very  slight,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  a  symptom  of 
any  importance.  In  this  manner  he  passed  the  summer.  About  the 
beginning  of  September,  he  was  afiected  with  huskiness  of  voice,  and 
some  uneasiness  about  the  throat ;  and  another  medical  man  suspect- 
ed an  affection  of  the  larynx.  Finally,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
end  of  September.  He  was  then  considerably  reduced  in  fiesh  and 
strength ;  his  pulse  usually  varied  from  80  to  90,  and  was  sometimes 
quite  natural.  He  had  very  slight  cough,  which  scarcely  affected 
him  except  in  the  morning,  when  he  expectorated  a  good  deal  of 
matter,  which  was  partly  viscid,  and  of  a  clear  gelatinous  appearance, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  an  opaque  friable  matter  of  a  puriform  charac- 
ter. About  this  time,  also,  it  was  several  times  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.  During  the  day,  he  frequently  did  not  cough  at  all ;  he  took 
a  full  breath  with  ease.  His  nights  were  rather  disturbed,  but  with- 
out any  thing  like  hectic ;  and,  when  closely  questioned,  he  admitted 
that  he  felt  occasionally  transient  pam  in  the  chest.  His  debility 
and  emaciation  now  showed*  some  fixed  and  extensive  disease ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  expectoration  distinctly  referred  it  to  the 
lungs.    With  the  othft  usual  remedies^  immediate  change  of  climate 
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ynm  ncoaniendedj  and  he  wh  Mlvlied,  in  tho  mean  time,  to  expose 


burgb)  in  the  middle  of  October,  baviog  became  extiemely  cold. 
The  fimner  part  of  thig  advice  he  detennioed  od  following,  but  ne- 
glected the  latter.  He  had  removed  to  the  west  coast,  and  wsa 
ready  to  embark,  when,  after  a  long  ride  on  horseback  in  a  cold  day, 
he  was  seized  with  profuse  hsmoptjiis.  Afler  the  first  attack,  the 
hemorrhage  Bubsided  for  two  days,  and  then  returned  in  the  night 
with  such  violence,  that  it  was  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  Dutection^~- 
Every  part  of  the  lungs  was  in  a  healthy  state,  except  a  well-defined 
portion  at  the  very  lowest  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  lobe,  occo- 
|nrmg  the  angle  formed  by  the  diaphragm  with  the  ribs  and  the  tm- 
diastincm.  This  portion  adhered  to  the  ribs ;  externally,  it  wag  hard 
and  very  firm ;  internally,  it  contained  an  abscess  full  of  purulent 
natter.  This  abscess  communicated  by  a  very  small  opening  with  « 
taore  irregular  ulcerated  space ;  and  this  commnnicated  with  tba 
broochite  about  three  inches  from  the  bifurcation.  This  ulcerated 
cfMCe  appeared  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  hsBmOrrhage  ;  ils  in- 
teraal  sorface  was  very  irregular  ;  and  on  several  parts  of  it  there  were 
discovered  open  mouths  of  blood-vessela.  The  bronchial  tubes  over 
the  whole  of  the  lungs  were  tn  a  great  measure  filled  by  coagulated 
blood.  Tbe  heart  was  nearly  without  blood.  The  other  viscera  were 
aound, 

Tliese  two  cases,  particularly  the  latter,  I  think  extremely 
valuable,  as  illustrating  the  obscurity  with  which  the  symptoms 
may  advance  when  the  diseased  mass  is  of  limited  extent,  and  is 
surrounded  b^  pulmonary  substance  in  a  healthy  state.  Tbts 
obscurity,  it  is  probable,  will  be  greatest  when  tbe  mass  ia  of 
tbe  pore  tubercular  kind,  in  whicn  the  changes  advance  with 
little  or  DO  active  inflammation ;  and  when  it  is  so  iiituated,  aa 
not  to  be  much  affected  by  the  inflation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
lungs.  Perhaps  some  eflect  may  also  arise  from  tbe  mass  being 
so  surrounded  with  induration,  as  to  be  completely  cut  ofl'from 
inflation  itself.  In  such  a  case,  I  think  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  considerable  disease  may  go  on  and  advance  to  ulceration 
with  little  cough,  and  little  or  no  pain  or  uaeasiness  in  breathing. 

Sect.  V.—WkateDer  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  explana- 
tion proposed  in  the  preceding  Section,  it  ii  an  important  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  disease,  t/iat  under  various  conditiotu  t^ 
theparit,  the  affection  may  go  mi  to  a  very  advanced  period 
•xith  very  slight  and  obscure  symptoms,  and  sometimes  ■with 
Mcareely  any  symptoms  indicating  pectoral  disease. 
These  cases  are  generally  characterised  by  gradual  wasting^ 

with  quick  piils^  sad  obscure  hectic  symptotas,  and  may  go  on 
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in  this  manneri  without  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  being-  as« 
ccrtatned,  until  purulent  expectoration  appears  a  short  time  be- 
fore death.     Febrile  paroxysms,  occurring  with  the  r^ularity  of 
an  intermittent,  have  been  the  prominent  symptoms  in  some  of 
them,  and  have  gone  on  for  a  very  consicterable  time,  giving 
rise  to  various  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  pa- 
roxysms, until  pectoral  symptoms  appeared  at  an  advanced  pe- 
rioa.     Several  cases  of  tin's  kind  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation.   Others  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  disease  of  the 
liver.    A  gentleman  mentioned  by  Portal  had  loss  of  appetite^ . 
and,  wasting,  without  any  obvious  cause.     He  had  then  some 
degree  of  yellowness ;  and,  on  examination,  a  tumour  was  felt 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.     There  was  no  cough,  and  no  un- 
easiness in  breathing;  and  the  disease  was  treated  as  an  aflfec- 
tton  of  the  liver  by  Portal  and  another  physician.     But  the^ 
disease  increased,  with  febrile  paroxysms  and  colliquative  diar^ 
rhcea ;  and  was  fatal  by  gradual  wasting,  with  some  uneasiness  i 
in  breathing,   but  without  the  least  cough  or  expectoration.* 
On  dissection,  the  liver  was  found  perfectly  sound ;  the  disease 
was  entirely  in  the  lungs,  especially  the  right  lobe,  which  was 
full  of  indurations  ana  abscesses ;   and  its  substance  was  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  pressed  the  diaphragm  downwards,  and  * 
made  the  liver  project  considerably  from  its  natural  situation.  * 
In  a  case  by  Bayle,  there  was  gradual  wasting,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  for  six  months ;  then  cough,  with  some  expectoration 
and  diarrhcea;  but,  after  six  or  seven  weeks  the  cough  ceased 
entirely,  (he  diarrhoea  then  continued  without  any  other  symp- 
tom, and  in  five  or  six  weeks  more  was  fatal,  with  extreme  ema- 
ciation.   On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  found  most  extensively 
indurated  and  impervious  to  air,  with  many  tubercles  and  ab- 
scesses.   About  a  fourth  part  of  each  lobe  at  the  lower  part 
seemed  healthy.     There  were  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  ileum  at  the  lower  end,  and  extensive  disease  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  f    Another  modification  of  the  symp- 
toms occurs  in  a  case  by  Portal.     A  stout  young  man,  aged  ^29^ 
after  exposure  to  great  heat  and  fatigue  in  hunting,  complain-' 
ed  of  heat  over  his  whole  body,  and  red  spots  came  out  on  his. 
skin.     After  some  time  he  had  extreme  lassitude,  and  febrile 

?aroxysm8,  with  night  sweats;  but  when  he  was  brought  to 
*aris,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  he  had  no  coughs 
or  scarcely  any,  and  no  uneasiness  in  his  breast ;  he  had  slight 
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hoaTMSKia,  Aid  hn  pulse  was  eictremely  rapid.  D>Rn4ian  thnt 
caiBe  OB,  and  he  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  eniRCtDtion  in  \m 
thn  two  moRths  from  the  first  &tt«ck,  having  expectomted  n 
little  pnmleRt  matter  in  the  three  or  four  last  days  of  his  life. 
On  dissecUon,  the  right  lung  was  found  full  of  a  substance  libff 
that  which  is  fband  in  wens,  parti;  firm  and  white,  and  pftrtly 
soft  and  yellow ;  there  were  also  several  abscesses,  which  did 
not  appear  to  communicate  with  the  bronchiie;  the  left  lung 
wu  a  mass  of  si^puratioo  at  the  lower  part,  where  n  consider- 
able part  i*a>  destroyed ;  the  upper  part  was  full  of  hard  con- 
cretions,  not  suppurated.  Many  other  cases  of  the  same  kind 
are  on  record.  In  a  girl  mentioned  by  Nonnius,  there  were  ex- 
tensive suppuration,  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  though  there  had  been  neither  cough  nor  expec- 
toration. He  only  symptom  had  been  febrile  paroxysms, 
whic^  asramed  the  characters  of  quartan  intermittent.  In  a 
case  bv  Massa,  there  was  a  large  ulcer,  hollow  and  pntrid,  in 
the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs;  the  patient  having  died  of  eradual 
wastifij^  without  any  cough,  or  the  least  complaint  of  pain.  In 
aome  (rther  cases,  again,  t?ic  first  symptom  that  excited  alarm 
ha  been  ootHOHs  hsmorrhage  from  the  lungs ;  and  the  patient 
being  rapidly  cut  off  in  this  manner,  it  has  been  found  that  ex- 
tensive  dtieaie  had  been  going  on  prcviouily. 

Hw  following  ease  is  the  moat  remarkable  example  that  has 
occarred  to  me  of  the  subject  referred  to  in  this  Section^^exten- 
Mve  disease  of  the  lungs,  with  slight  and  obscure  symptoms. 

Cah  IV. — A  yonn^  wonan,  aged  25,  had  an  attack  of  pneumo- 
nia in  April  1815.  which,  having  been  neglected  in  the  banning, 
was  severe  and  untiaetable  ;  and,  for  several  weeks  after  the  argent 
lymptoma  were  subdued,  cough  continued,  with  short  ODxIoni  breatfa- 
ing.  By  care  and  quietness,  however,  these  Bymptoms  soon  disap* 
pcared ;  and,  though  she  continued  weak,  she  had  no  symptom,  ex- 
cept that  her  breathing  was  easily  hurried  by  any  exertion.  During 
the  tommer  she  continued  nearly  stationary,  but  in  the  following 
winter  she  improved  considerably  in  strength ;  her  breathing  was 
atin  eanly  hurried  by  exertions,  and  her  pulse  commonly  about  100; 
bat  there  was  no  symptom  that  indicated  any  serious  msease  of  the 
hiBgi.  In  spring  1816  there  was  an  increase  of  debiKty,  with  failure 
of  appetite,  and  small  frequent  pulse,  and  on  acute  paiD,  which  was 
referred  to  the  spine  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebne,  a  little 
to  the  ifeht  dde ;  but  it  did  not  aSect  her  breathing.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  May  she  was  considerably  better,  aod  able  to  walk  out.  One 
day  she  woUced  about  a  mile,  and  felt  the  betterfor  it.  On  Saturday, 
lltfa  Hay,  at  night,  .she  was  suddenly  sdzed  with  oppresnon  ot 
breathing,  without  pain.    On  Sunday  was  letter ;  but  became  wont 
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in  the  night,  ^ith  small  frequent  pulse  and  rapid  &ilure  of  strength, 
and  died  on  Monday  mornings  Dissection, — The  right  lung  was 
much  wasted  in  its  substance,  extensively  indurated,  and  full  o£  ab« 
scesses ;  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  there  was  a  large  collection 
of  purulent  matter.  The  left  lung  was  diseased  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  a  smaller  degree.  In  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
there  was  a  large  collection  of  pus,  of  a  scrofulous  character,  mix- 
ed with  a  great  quantity  of  a  soft  pultaceous  substance  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour.  The  matter  was  in  contact  with  the  spine ;  and  five  or 
six  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  were  extensively  carious  and  so  eroded, 
that  large  pieces  of  the  bodies  of  them  could  be  easily  broken  off 
with  the  fingers. 

Sect.  VI. — The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  this  In^ 
quiry  isy  IVhether^  after  a  mass  of  tubercular  disease  has  he^ 
cotne  ulcerated^  the  Ulcer  may  heal  ?  In  other  words^  Whether 
the  true  Consumption  of  the  Lungs  may  be  cured? 

The  following  case  is  the  only  one  which  has  occurred  to  me 
that  bears  directly  upon  this  important  point. 

Case  V. — A  lady,  of  a  family  ¥4iich  had  suffisred  firom  consump- 
tion, was  seized  about  the  age  of  18  with  cough,  pain  of  the  left 
side,  and  other  symptoms,  which  were  considered  as  indicating  the 
commencement  of  phthbis.  An  elder  sister,  whose  complaints  be- 
gan in  the  same  manner,  had  recently  died  of  consumption  in  the 
ordinary  form ;  and  the  symptoms  were  such  as  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  this  lady  was  consumptive  also.  After  continuing,  however,  for 
a  considerable  time  in  a  very  precarious  state,  she  gradually  recover- 
ed, and  enjoyed  good  healdb  till  the  age  of  48^  when  she  suffered  an 
apoplectic  attack,  which  left  her  affected  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side.  It  was  on  account  of  this  affection  that  she  came  under  my 
care  in  1817  ;  the  hemiplegia  being  then  of  several  months  standing. 
She  made  very  little  improvement,  but  continued  in  a  helpless  state 
of  palsy  until  August  1819,  when  she  died  suddenly  in  the  night, 
having  been  seized  with  severe  dyspnoea  about  two  hours .  before  her 
death.  Dissection. — There  were  several  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  and  an  extensive  apoplectic  cjrst  in  the  substance 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  which  however  was  quite  empty.  It  was  lin- 
ed by  a  firm  yellow  membrane ;  and  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  thougk 
in  contact,  were  quite  unconnected,  except  at  a  few  points  where 
^leiujier  bands  of  the  same  substance  with  the  lining  membrane  passed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tliere  was  considerable  effusion  in  the 
thotax,  and  the  bropphial  tubes  were  much  loaded  with  thm  frothy 
mucus.  On;die  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  left  lung  there  was  a 
reoiarkable  depression,  as  if  a  portion  beneath  had  b^  destroyed ; 
and.  the  superficial  parts,  in  consequence,  had  sunk  inwards*    This 
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WM  found  to  be  ctmnected  with  a  mass  of  tubercular  diiaaie,  con- 
dUiog  chiefiy  of  the  vhite  or  ash-coloured  tubercle  in  irr^nlar 
manes,  with  some  friable  matter  of  a  calcareotu  appearance  iDter* 
aperaed  through  it.  The  whole  was  very  hwd,  and  without  any 
eavity. 

Tlie  appearances  in  this  case  were  such  as  seemed  to  favour 
the  supposition,  that  the  tubercular  mass  had  beoi  in  a  state  6[ 
ulceration,  and  that  the  disease  had  stopped  after  a  considerable 
portion  oF  the  mass  hod  been  destroyed.  The  case,  I  therefore 
think,  is  one  of  considerable  importance ;  and  presents  a  most 
interesting  subject  for  farther  observation,  in  which  little  has 
hitherto  been  done.  The  recovery  of  a  paticnl,  in  whom  there 
had  been  consumptive  B3rniptomB,  with  purulent  expectoration, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  received  as  evidence  on  this  subject,  as 
these  symptoms  may  arise  irom  various  other  sources :  it  is  on- 
ly by  an  extensive  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who,  a& 
ter  recovering  from  consumptive  complaints,  have  died  of  other 
diseases,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  cer- 
tiunly  some  ground  for  bdicvinj^  that  the  disease  may  be  arrest- 
ed in  its  proffreas,  after  a  tubercular  moss  has  advanced  to  ul- 
ceration. Two  distinct  states  of  the  disease  are  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  connexion  with  this  Inquiry. 

(I.)  The  one  is,  when  the  tubercular  disease  is  in  an  extensive 
undefined  mass.  .  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unfavourable  cas^ 
and  least  likely  to  do  well  after  it  has  advanced  to  ulceration.  The 
maasin  such  cases  generally  consutsof  a  varie^  of  structures,  pos- 
sessing various  degrees  of  organization ;  ana  the  probability  of 
the  ulceration  being  arrested,  will  probably  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  organization  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated ; — being 
greatest  when  the  part  is  more  organized,  and  the  disease  conse- 
(juently  more  alliea  to  healthy  ulceration ;  and  less  when  the  part 
b  less  organized,  or  the  proper  white  tubercle.  This  is  conjec- 
ture ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  Case  V.,  an  undefined  mass 
'  of  this  kind  had  been  in  a  state  of  ulceration ;  and  the  some 
prob^ly  occurred  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Laennec,  Tom.  I. 
p.  79. 

(2.)  The  other  state  of  tubercular  disease  is  when  the  tu- 
bercles are  in  circumscribed  nodules  of  small  extent,  enclosed 
in  distinct  sacs,  and  surrounded  by  pulmonary  substance  in  a 
healthy  state.  In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  tubercular 
matter  may  become  softened  and  suppurated,  and  may  be  en- 
tirely discharged  by  expectoration,  leaving  the  sac  empty :  that 
the  sac  may  uien  continue  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  ulceration 
B2 
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dischatging  matter ;  or  that  it  may  pass  into  a  healtby  state, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  nrm  membranous  cyst,  with 
one  or  more  bronchial  tubes  openiiig  into  it, — ^the  symptoms 
ceasing  with  the  entire  discharge  of  the  tubercular  matter.  Seve- 
ral of  these  cysts  were  found  by  Lacnnec  in  the  lungs  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  supposed  to  be  cured  of  consumption  eighteen 
years  before.  He  mentions  another  woman,  aged  68,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  liable  to  cough,  with  expectoration  and 
uneasiness  in  breathing ;  but  without  much  interruption  of  her 
general  health,  until  sne  died,  after  a  few  day's  illness,  of  acute 
peripneumony.  The  lower  part  of  both  lungs  presented  tlic  u- 
sual  appearances  of  the  fatal  attack.  In  die  upper  pait  of  the 
right  lung  there  was  a  cavity  capable  of  containing  a  large  fil- 
bert; many  bronchial  tubes  opened  into  it,  and  its  inner  sur- 
face presented  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  membrane  of  a  gray 
colour,  and  a  semicartilaginous  structure.  It  was  surrounded 
by  pulmonary  substance  in  a  healthy  state.  In  the  upper  part 
df  the  left  lobe,  there  was  a  similar  cavity,  which  contained  a 
little  serous  fluid ;  and  its  inner  surface  presented  an  intermedi- 
ate appearance  betwixt  the  smooth  cartilaginous  structure  of  the 
oUier  cyst,  and  the  appearance  of  a  mucous  membrane.  The 
pulmonary  substance  surrounding  it  was  a  little  indurated.  In 
a  man,  aged  30,  who  died  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  without 
any  pulmonary  symptoms,  but  whose  previous  history  was  not 
kno)VD,  the  same  writer  found,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
lung,  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  egg^  formed  by  a  firm,  smooth,  semi- 
cartilaginous  membrane,  and  manybronchial  tubes  opened  into  it. 
It  was  full  of  coagulated  blood.  The  surrounding  substance  was 
crepitating  and  healthy;  but  in  otherparts  of  the  lungs  there  were 
small  tubercles,  in  someof  which  thetubercular  matter  was  becom- 
ing friable.  In  a  case  in  which  consumptive  symptoms  had  con- 
tinued till  death,  Laennec  found  a  cavity  of  this  kind,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  was  covered  with  purulent  matter;  and 'in  an- 
other case  he  found  an  appearance  as  if  such  a  cavity  had  been 
nearly  obliterated,  by  adhesion  of  its  sides.  There  was  external- 
ly a  aepression  or  falling  in  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  as  if 
occasioned  by  a  cavity  beneath ;  but  on  cutting  down,  there  was 
found  an  induration,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  white  semicar- 
tila^ous  membrane,  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  which  was 
continued  horizontally  for  a  certain  space,  and  then  divided  in- 
to two  layers,  leaving  betwixt  them  a  small  cavity  full  of  yellow 
firiable  tubercular  matter.  There  was  tubercular  disease  under 
thb  part,  and  throughout  the  lung,  in  various  places.  This 
UEian  died  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  after  being  tor  some  time 
affected  with  cough  which  had  excited  no  attention,   and  his 
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preriotu  history  is  nm  mentioned.  In  another  old  man  lie  found, 
aa  the  surface  of  the  left  lung,  a  d^ression  as  if  the  port  were 
drawn  inwards  and  cormgated.  Beneath  this,  there  was  aa 
appearance  of  ossification ;  and  from  this  point  there  proceed* 
M  a  band  of  white  condensed  cellular  snbstance,  an  inch  long^ 
six  lines  broad,  and  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness.  Several 
broDcbial  tubes  terminated  at  this  place,  and  seemed  to  be  ob- 
literated. The  part  altogether  was  very  white,  and  presented 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  dark  pulmonary  substance  which 
surrounded  it.  The  same  writer  mentions  a  man  aged  62,  who 
had  habitual  coush  for  many  years,  but  was  otherwise  in  good 
health,  till  he  died,  after  five  days  illDeas,  of  peripneumonia.  In 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  lung,  there  was  a  fibro-cartilasi- 
Dooa  mass  of  a  conical  shape,  and  the  size  of  a  walnut,  whicli, 
when  cut  into,  presented  every  appearance  of  a  cicatrix.  Many 
bronchial  tubes  passed  towards  it  and  became  obliterated ;  one, 
of  very  considerable  size,  was  traced  half  an  inch  into  its  sub- 
stance, and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  solid  cord.  In  tlic 
u{^r  part  of  the  led  lung,  there  was  a  small  cavity  tike  those 
described  in  the  former  cases.  It  was  lined  by  a  smooUi  mem- 
brane, and  contained  some  tubercular  matter  in  a  soil  state. 
The  surrounding  substance  was  crepitating  and  healthy ;  otlicr 
parts  ()f  the  longs  were  he^^tised  and  inSained. 

Skct.  VII. — Of  the-Hepatised  Induration,  and  its  cotuequenca. 

The  preceding  reOiarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  proper  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs.  Some  of  them  may  be  considered  as  in 
a  great  measure  conjectural,  and  much  observation  is  certainly 
required  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions.  But, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  consumption,  varies  considerably  in  its  cha- 
racters in  difierent  cases,  and  in  some  of  them  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  various  structures,  difl'ering  considerably  in  their  nature, 
and  in  the  morbid  changes  which  they  undergo,  and  thus  giv- 
ing rise  to  ctmsiderable  varieties  in  the  characters  of  the  disease. 
In  the  minute  investigation  of  these  varieties,  little  has  hitherto 
been  done ;  but  I  think  we  arc  fully  warranted  in  establishing  a 
distJnctioQ  betwixt  the  two  structures  which  seem  to  form  me 
extremes — the  white  tubercle,  and  the  simple  hepatisation. 

The  hcpatised  induration  seems  in  some  cases  to  be  the  result 
of  active  inflaDimaiion,  in  others  to  be  ftirmed  silently  and  in- 
udiously  without  any  active  symplumE.  It  probalily. arises  fi'om 
agiadual  dcpoaltion  of  luiimol  luatlcr.  which  fdU  up  entirely 
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the  cellular  structure  of  the  lung,  and  then,  becoming  orftanized, 
presents  a  solid  mass,  resembling  tlie  structure  of  ilie  liver.  It 
Tories  in  density  in  different  esses,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
lung  in  the  same  case,  and  is  also  diversified  by  having  in  many 
cases  tubercles  imbedded  in  it. 

A  mass  of  this  kind,  if  it  be  of  limited  extent,  may  continue 
long,  perhaps  through  life,  without  passing  into  any  farther 
state  of  disease,  and  without  producing  much  uneasiness;  and 
such  masses  accordingly  are  met  with  on  dissection,  in  the  lungs 
uf  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases.  If  it  be  of  frreater 
extent,  so  as  to  impede  in  any  considerable  degree  the  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs,  it  may  give  rise  to  dyspnfca,  and  may 
prove  a  cause  of  hydrolhorax.  But  besides  these  effects  of  it, 
it  is  liable  to  pass  into  ulceration  ofa  peculiarly  unhealthy  kind, 
constituting  a  case  of  a  most  dangerous  and  untractable  na- 
ture, but  aiffering  remarkably  from  the  ordinary  tubercular 
consumption. 

The  indurated  mass,  in  these  cases,  appears  to  differ  from 
the  tubercular  induration,  in  being  more  organized,  and  con- 
Bequcntly  more  susceptible  of  inflammatory  action — in  the  in- 
flammatory action  being  more  of  an  acute  kind,  and  running 
more  rapidly  into  ulceration.  It  differs  from  pulmonary  sub- 
i-tance  in  a  healthy  state— in  being  affected  by  inflammatory  ac- 
tion from  slighter  causes — in  being  more  liable,  when  inflamed, 
lo  run  into  ulceration — and  in  the  ulceration  being  of  a  pecu- 
liarly unhealthy  kind.  It  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
irregular  cavity,  lined  by  loose  ragccd  ulceration  of  the  indu- 
rated substance  iuelfj  as  if  a  piece  liad  been  forcibly  lorn  out, 
while  the  abscess  of  the  healthy  substance  is  lined  by  a  smooth 
uniform  coating  of  coagulable  lymph. 

The  inflammatory  aclion,  in  these  cases,  may  be  more  or  less 
acute,  and  more  or  less  extensive.  The  symptoms,  therefore, 
may  vary,  both  according  to  the  activity  and  the  extent  of  it, 
and  according  to  the  extent  of  the  indurated  mass  in  which  it  le 
seated ;  in  some  resembling  an  ordinary  attack  of  pneumonia, 
in  others  being  at  first  slight  and  obscure,  more  resembling  the 
commencement  of  phthisis.  In  both  cases,  they  usually  advance 
rapidly  ;  in  the  former,  assuming  the  appearance  of  pneumonia 
ofa  peculiarly  untractable  character;  in  the  other,  constitut- 
ing a  modification  of  phthisis  of  a  peculiarly  rapid  kind,  re- 
markably different  from  the  ordinary  tubercular  phthiEis. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  lungs,  lo  which  I  refer  in  these 
observatione,  forms  a  subject  of  very  great  interest  in  the  pa- 
thology of  consumptive  diseases.  The  following  cases  appear 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  principal  modiBcations  of  it;  but  much 
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obeervation  is  required  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  sati&fiictory 
CODcIosions. 

Cass  VI«*-A  gentleman,  aged  S9»  who  bad  long  been  liable  to 
coogb  and  difficult  breathing,  was  seized,  m  October  1814,  widi  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  He  was  bled  three  times ;  and 
the  other  usual  means  were  employed,  by  which  he  was  very  mach 
relieved.  But,  after  the  urgency  of  the  attack  was  subdued,  he 
continued  to  have  considerable  cough,  and  the  expectoration  became 
purulent;  he  had  then  dyspnoea  and  hectic  fever,  and  died  with- 
in three  weeks  from  the  pneumonic  attack.  Dissection, — Both  lungs 
were  extensively  hepatiscd,  and  in  many  places  beset  with  tubercles ; 
but  none  of  these  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  the  substance 
of  the  right  lung,  there  was  a  large  cavity,  containing  ill-conditioned 
matter.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  presented  an  irregular  sur- 
face  of  dark-coloured  ragged  ulceration,  as  if  a  piece  had  been  for* 
cibly  torn  out,  without  any  lining  membrane ;  and  the  pulmonary 
substance  around  was  dark-coloured,  and  much  indurated. 

Tlis  case  I  consider  as  illustrating  the  effect  of  active  in6am- 
mation  on  lungs  previously  indurated.  I  add  the  following  as 
a  contrast  to  it ;  being  an  example  of  the  abscess  from  active 
iDflammation  in  lungs  previously  sounds  at  nearly  the  same  pe« 
riod  from  the  attack. 

Case  VII. — In  September  1814,  I  saw  a  woman,  aged  about  30, 
who  was  afiected  with  cough  and  thick  puriform  expectoration ;  her 
breathing  was  rather  quick,  and  a  little  oppressed,  but  without  pain ; 
her  voice  was  tremulous  and  weak,  and  her  pulse  frequent.    But  she 
was  out  of  bed,  and  able  to  walk  about,  and  that  day  had  walked 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  where  she  had  been  a  servant,  to 
the  house  of  her  fatlier,  where  I  saw  her.    I  learnt  that  she  had  had 
a  pneumonic  attack  about  a  fortnight  before,  for  which  she  had  beeq 
bled  with  relief,  but  had  continued  to  be  afiected  with  cough,  thick 
expectoration,  and  some  uneasiness  in  breathing ;  and  the  latter  symp* 
torn  had  increased  considerably  for  the  last  two  days.    On  the  day 
on  which  I  saw  her,  she  continued  to  walk  about  the  house,  and  even 
into  the  houses  of  some  of  the  neighbours ;  went  to  bed  apparently 
somewhat  relieved,  and  died  suddenly  in  the  night.    Dissection,"^ 
The  left  cavity  of  the  pleura  contained  about  ]t>iij.  of  a  fluid  which 
appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  pus,  with  the  serous  effusion  usually 
found  in  the  pleura.     The  left  lung  adhered  considerably  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  and  in  the  substance  of  it  there  were  two  large  ab* 
scesses,  both  of  which  had  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.    They 
were  both  lined  by  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  forming  a  firm, 
smooth,  uniform  lining,  of  a  light  yellow  colour.     The  substanoe  of 
the  lungs  surrounding  the  abscesses  was  considerably  loaded  with 
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thill  mucttSi  but  waft  quite  sofi ;  and  when  the  mucus  was  pressed 
out,  it  appeared  quite  healthy.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  flokl 
in  the  right  cavity  of  tlie  pleura ;  but  the  right  lung  was  tolerably 
htfldthy.  No  communteation  could  be  tnoed  betwi&t  the  abscaesiea 
jVBd  the  broBchial  canals. 

|n  the  two  following  cases^  the  disease  appears  in  »  more  ab« 
ficure  form,  and  assuming  in  its  ear)y  period  more  the  Appeiur^ 
anee  of  incipient  phthisis*  It  is  chiefy  on  account  of  this  form 
of  the  affection,  as  wdl  as  another  to  be  next  referred  to,  that 
I  have  introduced  the  subject  in  connexion  with  this  Inqniiy. 

C^sjs  VIII. — A  gentleman,  aged  24,  of  a  consumptive  6mily,  and 
himself  tall,  thin,  and  delicate,  was  first  confined  from  his  usual  em- 
ployments about  26th  ^February  1818,  by  the  symptoms  of  a  com- 
mon cold ;  he  was  hoarse,  had  slight  cough  and  a  loaded  tongue, 
but  very  little  fever.  After  several  days,  the  hoarseness  subsided ; 
but  the  cough  became  rather  more  severe,  and  was  troublesome  in 
the  night  time.  He  had  slight  uneasiness  in  his  breast,  but  his  pulse 
was  very  Httle  affected ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  such  as  indi- 
cated a  tendency  to  phthisis,  but  no  immediate  danger.  After  several 
days  more,  his  breathing  became  considerayy  oppressed,  with  some 
pain,  but  by  no  means  acute,  and  a  feding  of  tightness  across  the  prae- 
cordia.  The  pulse  was  then  about  90.  A  bleeding  was  now  employed, 
with  immediate  relief  of  all  these  symptoms ;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
lie  appeared  very  amch  better^  This  was  about  the  8th  or  9th  day  of 
his  iUness.  After  another  day  or  two,  he  was  seized  with  a  sodden 
and  rentekable  dimimition  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  so  that  for  a 
day  or  more  he  passed  almost  none ;  and  the  catheter  was  employed, 
under  the  suspidon  of  retention*  Diuretics  were  then  given ;  and, 
after  a  day  or  two,  the  secretion  became  natural.  The  cough  still 
continued,  and  was  at  times  severe,  especiaUy  in  the  night ;  and  he 
had'consider^ble  expectoration  of  a  vi&*Jd  matter,  semipeUudd  and 
yellowisk.  The  pulse  was  little  affected ;  and  there  was.  now  no 
complaint  of  pain,  or  uneasiness  ip  breathing.  He  was  next  attack- 
ied  by  diarrhoea,  which  was  at  first  removed  by  opiates ;  but  returned, 
and  was  then  removed  in  a  few  days  by  the  ordinary  astringents.  Anid 
thi»e  various  turps  of  the  disorder,  however,  his  str^gth  had  been 
sinking  rapidly ;  he  had  now  a  pale,  feeble,  exhausted  look ;  no  ap- 
petite ;  the  cough  continuing  as  before,  and  the  pulse  little  affected. 
Without  any  other  urgent  symptoms,  he  now  sunk  rapidly  and  died, 
/exactiy  a  month  from  his  first  confinement,  and  about  three  weeks 
firom  the  appearance  of  the  uneasiness  in  breathing,  on  account  of 
which  the  bleeding  was  employed.  Dissection,^^The  right  lung  was 
in  some  parts  extennyely  hepatised,  in  others  tubercular,  but  not 
suppmrated.  The  left  was  a  mass  of  disease  throughout ;  great  part 
of  it  hepatised,  apd  io  a  state  of  great  induration ;  and  much  of  the 
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faKMiMl  Btrnctare  of  it  tah  and  brcdccn  Amra,  hko  putrid  Irvcr.  Ob 
llwaterml  part  tlicre  w»  a  large,  irregular  cavilj,  whicli.coiBnu- 
iiitated  with  the  cavity  of  tlie  pleura  by  a  large  opening,  a«  if  a  piece 
liad  bMB  torn  oat.  llie  inner  lurfocc  of  the  cavity  vat  of  a  dark 
red  cdoor,  and  extremely  irregular,  and  without  any  tnembraneona 
Hain^.  llwre  was  another  nnatlcr  cavity  of  a  similar  kind  Hdjoinisg 
lo  it^  Id  the  cavity  of  the  frieura  there  was  Moio  dark,  sanKHU  Stud. 
paitly  purifbnn. 

CASK  U.— A  gentleman,  aged  about  30,  during  the  winter  1 819^ 
30,  bad  been  a  good  deal  confined  by  an  indolent  swelling  which 
ftnmcd  on  hU  left  bnttock.  It  bogan  like  a  phlegmon,  but  incretuod 
to  a  greet  aizej  and  no  applications  that  were  employed  coaU  either 
make  it  discu&i  or  suppurate.  Aficr  continuing  long  in  this  state, 
it  at  length  began  to  subiiidc,  and  gradually  disappeared.  In  April 
he  went  to  the  country,  and  appeared  to  be  in  very  good  health. 
About  the  I U  of  May  he  first  began  to  feci  himxclf  unwell ;  he  waa 
feeble,  depressed,  nervous  and  tremulous  ;  and  his  breath  fwled  him 
in  walldng  up  an  aiiccnt.  On  the  7th  he  was  seen  by  a  medical 
friend)  who  only  remarked  a  considerable  frequency  of  puUe,  which 
be  taw  no  symptom  to  account  for.  I  saw  him  on  the  1 1th,  when 
be  came  to  Edinburgh.  His  look  was  then  febrile  and  anxioua;  hie 
pulse  ISO)  and  rather  sliarp ;  bis  brcatliiog  short,  and  about  32  in  k 
minute  ;  he  had  some  cough,  but  not  severe ;  no  pain  in  his  breast 
or  ude :  and  no  tmeosinesa  on  a  full  inspiration  ;  tongue  clean  ;  a^ 
petite  good  ;  pretty  good  sleep  ;  had  walked  out  a  good  deal  the  day 
before!  A  bleeding  was  advised,  which  he  bore  well ;  appeared  re- 
lieved by  it,  and  the  blood  was  bu%. 

12tb. — Found  him  up,  and  dressed.  Breathing  much  less  hurried. 
Pube  120,  and  soft ;  some  cough  in  the  night,  but  not  severe.  Ap- 
peared tremulous,  anxious,  and  easily  agitated  ;  but  his  tongue  waa 
clean,  and  his  appetite  tolerable,  and  he  complained  of  no  uncasinna. 

13th. — Pulse  U6;  breatliing  %i;  considerable  cough,  but  no  un- 
easiDess  in  any  part  of  the  thi)rax.  .  Was  desired  to  keep  in  bed,  and 
the  usual  remedies  were  employed. 

14lh. — Pulse  112;  cough  rutber  more  severe,  especially  in  the 
night,  witli  a  deep  hollow  sound  ;  utlicrwisc  little  change. 

15tb. — Pulse  120.  Some  delirium  in  the  night;  cough  at  times 
severe,  at  other  times  free  from  it  fur  several  hours.  Expectoratioa 
purulent;  increasing  weakness  ;  no  complaint  of  bis  breast,  or  of  unjr 
paia.     Breathing  rather  more  trci|uent  tlion  natural. 

J6th. — Pulse  ISO.     Much  delirium  ;  cough  as  before. 

17tbi — Pulse  140.  Constant  delirium;  little  cough;  great  ex- 
haustion.   Died  in  the  night. 

Diutctitm. — The  right  lung  was  a  mass  of  disease ;  the  whole  much 
indurated  ;  externally  inflami^d;  internally  tlierc  were  sevenil  absccfr. 
scs;  particularly  ont:  large  iric^ulai'  iilcer.itcd  cavity,  rc&cnibiing  that 
described  in  the  pri:ci.diii};  cuse.      i liJi  m\i-.  ;il  tin:  ii[>[ier  pdit ;  lower 
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down  there  were  several  smaller  carities ;  and  at  the  lower  part  there 
was  a  dense  tubercular  mass,  of  light  ash  colour.  At  the  very  lowest 
part  of  the  lung,  there  was  a  very  small  part,  which  was  in  a  toler- 
ably healthy  state.  The  left  lung  appeared  much  smaller  than  the 
right,  and  was  throughout,  both  externally  and  internally,  of  a  very 
dwrk  colour,  nearly  blacks— in  some  places  exhibiting  dark  gangren- 
ous  ulceration,  and  cavities  containing  dark  sanious  fluid — ^in  other 
places  a  soft  black  mass,  like  putrid  muscle.  No  part  of  it  was  in, 
any  degree  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  tu- 
bercles. The  diaphragm  on  the  left  side  exhibited,  on  its  upper 
surface,  a  dark  gangrenous  appearance.  There  was  considerable 
effusion  in  both  cavities  of  the  pleura ;  that  in  the  right  cavity  was 
light-coloured  and  puriform,  that  in  the  left  was  dark  and  sanious. 
The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

The  former  of  these  cases  is  the  most  distinct  example  of  the 
disease  to  which  I  refer  under  this  head.  The  second  is  nearly 
allied  to  it,  though  still  more  rapid,  and  in  its  symptoms  stiU 
more  obscure ;  tne  frequency  of  pulse  which  was  wandng  in 
the  foimer  case  alone  indicating  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  acute 
disease. 

There  is  another  modification  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
progress  is  much  more  slow,  and  yet  similar  appearances  are 
met  with  on  dissection.  As  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
symptoms  could  have  gone  on  in  this  slow  chronic  form,  with 
the  morbid  appearances  which  we  find  in  these  cases,  I  think  it 
probable  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  them,  the  hepatisation  had 
been  going  on,  commencing  probably  by  a  low  inflammatory 
action;  and  that  it  had  advanced  to  ulceration  only  a  short 
time  before  death,  when  the  symptoms  generally  become  more 
severe.  This  was  probably  the  course  in  the  two  following 
cases,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  modification  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  (Dne  it  was  complicated  with  tubercles,  but  there 
was  no  vestige  of  tubercles  in  the  other. 

• 

Case  X. — A  gentleman,  aged  21,  died  afler  an  illness  of  nearly 
six  months,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  extremely  obscure.  He  was 
first  seized  afler  exposure  to  cold  with  diairhcea  aud  vomiting,  and 
he  had  at  this  time  a  peculiar,  pale,  exhausted  look.  The  symptoms 
yielded  readily  to  the  ordinary  remedies ;  and  he  then  complained 
only  of  his  stomach ;  of  oppression  and  indigestion,  with  variable  ap- 
petite. Soon  after  this,  he  was  seized  with  cough,  accompanied  by 
a  copious  expectoration  of  viscid  matter,  tinged  witli  bloou.  After 
a  short  time,  however,  these  symptoms  also  disappeared,  and  he 
complained  again  only  of  his  stomach.  He  was  feeble  and  languid, 
with  a  salloW|  waxen,  unhealthy  look,  a  variable  appetite,  and  va- 
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m  imMmfortable  feelings  about  his  stomach  ;  but  lie  n 

I  he  had  any  cough  deserving  attention.     WIten  closelj 

1  upon  this  point,  he  said  he  sometimes  coughed 

s  {Stomach  was  empty,  but  not  at  any  other  time.    Hisbreat 

natural ;  and  tliere  was  no  uneasiness  about  the  thorax. 

paUe,  when  sitting  up,  was  frequent  and  small ;  when  in  bed,  it  n 

RBtuml.     In  this  manner  he  went  on  for  several  months,  without  a 

thing  niure  decided  in  the  sympioms  i  while  the  prt^resslve  decli 

of  his  sirenglh,  and  his  whole  appearance,  indicated  serious  diseaf 

KbOM  3  fortnight  before  his  death  his  cough  increased  considerably 

with  some  expectoration  and  slight  uneasinCES  in  breathing;  and  I 

died  gradually  exhausted,  having  been  confined  to  bed  only  aft 

days.     Disiection. — Right  lung  most  extensively  indurated.    On  tb^l 

interior  part  of  it  there  was  a  large  opening,  leading  into  a  deep  and: 

I       extensive  ulcerated  cavity  ;  at  the  lower  part,  a  considerable  portioa' 

I      *U  healthy.     The  left  lung  was  almost  entirely  indurated,  with  morftl 

^^  if  the  tubercular  appearance  ;  numerous  small  vomica  and  cavitifl^'' 

^b  tmtaimng  a  soft  curdy  matter.     The  other  viscera  w«re  healthy. 

r  Cah  XI. — A  girl,  aged  18,  of  a  very  consumptive  family,  h^^ 
niicred  in  early  life  repeated  pneumonic  attacks,  but  had  enjoyn 
reiy  good  bealtli  for  several  years  until  January  1821,  when  shew' 
ifiecCed  with  considerable  cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  Tin 
oomplaiiits  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  disappeared,  leaviij 
her,  however,  conaideiably  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength  ;  but  ab 
Bade  no  complaint,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  her  usual  employments 
In  the  middle  of  April  she  was  seen  by  my  friend  Dr  Begbie,  ivh^] 
n-:!,!,,!  Tut  considerably  reduced,  with  quick  breathing  and  a 

:  [>i.ilse,  but  without  cough  or  any  uneasiness  in  the  brea 
;:'~>od:  tongue  clean;  catamenia  supprcwted  since  January 
!< ' '  >  ^  nariirai.     She  continued  in  ibis  state,  but  becoming  gradus 
wraker  and  more  emaciated,  until  about  the  7th  of  May,  whea  ivpm 
b^an  to  have  a  short  dry  cough.     She  still  complained  of  no  une%ifl 
■oea*  in  the  breast ;  but  her  breathing  was  much  hurried  by  any  ea- 
ntMO,  and  was  at  all  times  short  and  much  quicker  than  natui 
From  this  time,  by  increasing  weakness,  she   was  confined  to  t 
hooie,  though  never  entirely  to  bed :  when  in  bed,  she  could  only  G 
m  her  right  side  or  her  back.     Hectic  symptoms  now  appeared,  wit 
increa«e  of  cough,  and  quick  and  difficult  breathing  ;  and  she  diedi^fl 
Ibe  erul  of  May  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  but  without  haviDfM 
complained  of  any  pain,  and  without  having  had  any  expectoratioA*]! 
Dmeelitm. — Tlie  lei^  lung  adiiered  extensively ;  and,  where  it  w# 
free  from  adhesiou,  there  was  considerable  elfusion  in  the  cavity  6 
(be  pleura.     The  substance  of  the  lung  presented  one  mass  of  dii> 
tase,  part  hepatiscd  and  part  broken  down  into  a  dark-coloured,  so^ 
faogrenous- looking  matter ;  and  there  were  several  irregular  ulcerat*| 
ed  cavities,  containing  bloody,  ill-conditioned  pus.     There  was  i 
vestige  of  tubercles,  and  the  right  lung  was  healthy. 
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The  form  of  disease  which  these  cases  arc  intended  to  illus- 
trate presents  an  affection  remarkably  different  from  the  ordin- 
ary tubercular  consumption.  It  may  be  complicated  with  tn- 
berdes,  and  it  may  occur  without  any  vestige  of  them  :  and  its 
progress,  as  appears  from  the  cases,  admits  of  remarkable  va- 
rieties* In  a  practical  view,  it  presents  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est, as  it  is  probable  that  the  more  acute  forms  of  it  would  ad- 
mit of  actiTC  treatment  in  their  early  stages,  with  more  pro- 
spect of  success  thau  we  can  hope  for  in  any  period  of  tuber- 
cular consumption. 

S£€T*  VIIL— iVac/ic^Z  Conclusions. 

The  slight  and  imperfect  outline  of  this  important  subject, 
which  I  have  attempted  in  this  and  a  former  paper,  leads  to 
some  conclusions  of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  the 
prognosis  and  treatment  of  consumptive  diseases.  On  these 
points  we  still  find  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion, — some 
considering  consumption  as  in  all  cases  a  hopeless  disease  while 
others  have  with  confidence  detailed  cases  that  have  terminated 
favourably  even  in  the  more  advanced  stages.  In  some  of  these 
fortunate  examples,  the  recoveries  have  been  ascribed  to  tonics, 
nourishing  die^  and  exercise;  in  others,  to  bleeding,  spare 
diet,  and  other  remedies  of  an  antiphlogistic  nature;  and,  by 
men  of  observation  and  talent,  these  opposite  methods  have  been 
recommended  with  equal  confidence,  as  successful  modes  of 
treating  consumption.  On  these  contradictory  statements,  some, 
light  may  probably  be  thrown  by  attention  to  the  various  forms 
of  disease^  of  which  I  have  attempted  an  outline  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Inquiry,  and  which;  assume  in  a  great  degree  the 
characters  of  consumption.  They  vary  exceedingly  in  Sieir  na- 
ture^ and  in  the  degree  of  danger  which  accompanies  them,-*-and 
they  certainly  require  varied  and  even  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment.   This  part  of  the  subject  I  n^usc  allude  to  very  briefly. 

I.  In  the  affection  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  I  have  call- 
ed Sympathetic  Congh^  die  prognosis  is  generally  favoin^ble; 
though,  in  many  cases,  the  appearances  are  such  as  to  exdfe 
considerable  alarm.  The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the 
cause :  In  the  most  common  form  of  it,  the  tonic  treatment  is 
required,  with  exercise,  nourishing  diet,  and  minute  attention 
to  the  bowels. 

II.  The  Cough  from  Irritation  of  the  Diaphragm^  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  connected  with  organic  disease  in  the  abdomen ; 
and  the  prognosis  consequently  will  l>c  unfavourable.     When 
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the  came  is  more  of  m  active  kind,  there  in  more  chance  of  re- 
coYCTj,  as  in  that  whit^  is  ccwnectcd  with  certain  scute  affec- 
tioDB  of  the  liver. 

III.  In  the  Laryngteal  Phlhisit,  the  prognosii  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  period  of  the  disease.  If,  by  minute  atten* 
tiflii,  the  Tiatnre  of  the  case  be  detected  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  the  necessary  practice  adopted  wit)i  decision  and  prompti- 
tude, I  believe  its  process  may  be  arrested  in  a  great  propor- 
doD  of  instances.  If  this  period  be  allowed  to  go  by,  the  dis- 
ease b  generally  hopeless.  The  remedies,  in  the  first  stage,  are 
Uood-Ietdng,  particularly  large  and  repented  topical  liioeditig, 
blistering,  issues,  spare  diet,  perfect  rest,  and  r^rulated  teio- 
peratnre.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  admits  only  of  palliative 
treatment. 

IV.  TAe  Disease  ^  the  Bronchial  Membrane  may  terminate 
bvoorably  in  alt  its  staces,  even  in  the  more  advanced,  when 
the  patient  is  much  reduced,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  an  advanced  period  of  consumption.  The  remedies  in  the 
early  stage  are  blood-letting,  particularly  large  topical  bleedinf^ 
blistering,  antimonials,  with  opiates,  digitalis,  spare  diet,  rest^ 
and  r^^ted  temperature ;  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  to- 
ntcft*  stimnlants,  the  balsams,  nourishing  diet,  exercise  in  the 
open  ur,  and  change  of  climate. 

V.  2%;  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  Pleura  may  often  be  ar> 
rested  at  its  commencement;  In  its  advanced  stages,  it  is  gene- 
ni\j  hopeless.  Much  attention  Is  required  for  detecting  its  ex- 
istence; OS,  from  the  pulse  being  in  many  cases  little  af&oted, 
ibere  is^reat  danger  ot  the  pain  being  considered  as  muscular, 
and  the  period  bcmg  allowed  to  go  by,  when  it  may  be  treated 
widi  success.  The  remedies  are  blood-letting,  particularly  to- 
{Mcal  bleeding,  blistering,  Issues,  spare  diel^  confinement,  and 
perfect  rest. 

VI.  T^e  Disease  of  the  Postevor  Mediastinum  and  Bronckitd 
Glaada  is  generally  hopeless.  It  is.  In  most  cases,  combined 
with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

VII.  The  Abscessfrom  Active  Inflammation  may  be  suddenly 
fatal  by  sufEbcation;  or  it  may  be  spit  up  in  immense  quantities, 
and  me  strength  of  the  patient  may  sink  gradually  under  the 
discharge,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  conxumption.  But  it  may 
also  terminate  favourably,  even  after  a  large  quantity  of  puru- 
lent matter  has  been  expectorated ;  the  abscess  healing  gradual 
Ij;  if  the  lungs  are  otherwise  healthy,  as  a  healthy  access  does 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  treatment  In  this  cose  must 
be  upon  the  tonic  plan. 

VIII.  Hicmo}iftfiis  may  be  an  acute  discMC  of  lungs  other* 
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wise  healthy,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  bronchial  membrane ;  and, 
in  either  case,  with  reasonable  attention,  the  danger  is  not 
great.  If  it  arise  from  lungs  previously  diseased,  it  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  consumption ;  or  it  may  be  suddenly  fatal  by 
su£Pocation. 

IX.  In  regard  to  the  True  Consumption^  the  facts  which  have 
been  stated  seem  to  lead  to  principles  of  considerable  import- 
ance.    Consumption  may  be  considered  as  the  ulceration  of  in- 
durated lungs ;  but  in  the  mass  composing  this  induration,  there 
is  a  variety  of  structures,  differing  remarkably  from  each  other 
in  their  characters,  and  probably  differing  materially  in  the 
morbid  changes  which  they  undergo.     The  white  tubercle  and 
die  hepatised  induration  seem  to  form  the  two  extremes ;  the 
fleshy  tubercle  and  the  melanosis  probably  hold  intermediate 
places.     The  white  tubercle  appears  to  pass  slowly  and  insidi- 
ously into  ulceration  without  active  symptoms,  while  the  hepa- 
tised induration  is  often  the  seat  of  considerable  inflammatory 
action.     Now,  the  mass  of  indurated  lung,  when  we  find  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  at  an  early  period,  before  it  has  been 
much  destroyed  by  ulceration,  generally  appears  to  be  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  tliese  structures,  and  the  proportions  of  them 
appear  to  vary  in  different  cases; — some  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
tubercular  disease,  with  very  little  of  the  hepatisation ;  others 
of  the  hepatisation,  with  tubercles  imbedded  in  it  in  various 
proportions;  while  some  consist  of  the  hepatised  induration, 
without;  any  appearance  of  tubercles.     Hence  probably  arises  a 
source  of  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  morbid  actions, 
some  being  more,  others  less  acute ;  and  of  corresponding  va* 
riety  in  the  treatment,  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  early 
stages;  some  cases  being  the  subjects  of  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, widi  considerable  prospect  of  being  able  to  arrest  their 
progress ;  others  iadvancing  slowly  and  insidiously,  without  any 
mode  of  treatment  being  of^the  slightest  avail.    Other  important 
varieties  arise  from  complication  with  some  of  the  other  affec- 
tiona  formerly  alluded  to ;  the  disease  in  some  cases  commenc- 
ing in  the  pleura  or  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  afterwards 
advancing  to  the  lungs ;  or  it  may  commence  in  the  form  of  ac- 
tive inflammation  in  a  part  of  the  lungs  which  is  healthy,  and, 
extending  to  a  part  which  is  indurated,  may  excite  there  the 
unhealthy  ulceration,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  prevent- 
ed had  the  affection  been  checked  at  first  in  the  active  stage. 
From  these  sources  of  variety  will  appear  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  any  precise  rules  for  the  treatment  of  consumptive  dis- 
eases, and,  still  more,  the  impossibility  of  proposing  any  one 
'  mode  of  treatment  which  is  to  be  applicable  to  ail  the  forms  of 
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conn«npti(»).  There  is,  perbapi,  no  claw  of  diseacei  which  ad- 
initi  of  tfreater  vuicty,  or  in  vhich  our  success  must  dq>enct 
joom  intimUely  on  minute  aUention  to  the  characters  of  indivi- 
dual cases  in  their  early  stages.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  investi- 
Stion  of  these  varieties,  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  add  any 
US  to  our  knowledge  of  consumption,  and  not  by  the  vagne 
and  flimsy  speculations  by  which  the  public  mind  is  by  turns 
•mused  and  distracted.  Consumption,  soys  one,  is  a  disease  of 
debility — says  another,  it  is  a  disease  of  excitenieoL  The  sound 
pathologist  knows  that  it  is  a  morbid  degeneration  of  a  vital 
organ ;  and  that  except  he  can  combat  it  there,  in  its  proper 
aeat,  the  exdtement  and  the  debility  are  equally  beyond  his 
controL  In  this  morbid  condition  there  are  many  varieties, 
and  many  of  them  are  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  any  hu- 
man aid.  There  are  others  in  which  the  tonic  treatment  is 
proper  and  expedient,  and  in  which  supporting  the  strength  of 
the  patient  by  every  possible  means,  is  giving  him  the  only  lit- 
tle chance  that  remains  to  him  of  throwing  off  the  disease.  But 
in  others,  certiunly  the  antiphlogisdc  treatment  is  required; 
and,  by  the  judicious  employment  of  it  at  the  proper  period, 
mome  considerable  prospect  is  held  out  to  us  of  arresting  tne  dis- 
ease at  its  first  appearance.  If  these  be  trifled  with,  or  injudi- 
cioosly  treated  at  the  commencement,  the  period  for  active  prac- 
tice is  toon  gone  by,  and  the  error  is  fataL 
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'I^HE  laborious  duties  of  a  professional  life  in  this  country  have 
-'-  long  prevented  me  from  extending,  in  a  proper  manner, 
,tbe  results  of  various  inquiries  connected  with  Tropical  Dis- 
eaiesi  These  I  trust  will,  however,  shortly  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  second  volume  to  the  well-known  Jiiaat/s  and  LtiUn  by 
Wett  Indian  Practitioners.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  to  re- 
quest the  insertion  of  the  following  brief  notices  of  some  of 
■uese  subjects,  with  the  view  of  their  being  made  known  to 
those  whose  situation  affords  similar  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion. 
You  were  kind  enoagh  to  give  a  place,  in  jour  Journal  for 
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Jely  18I9|  *  to  a  few  observations  on  Yaws,  I  have  continued 
to  prosccote  tlie  subject  since  that  time,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
procure  some  additional  information.  I  have  to  apologize  for  the 
badness  of  the  drawing  of  the  different  stages  of  the  eruption 
which  you  had  engraved.  I  then  could  procure  no  assistance. 
I  have,  however,  now  obtained  six  excellent  drawings,  coloured 
irom  nature,  made  by  an  ingenious  artist ;  and  these,  with  some 
others  illustrating  cutaneous  diseases,  will  appear  in  the  publt- 
eatkm  allude4  to. 

T7te  Latent  Period  I  have  ascertained,  by  several  additional 
experiments,  to  extend  from  seven  to  ten  weeks;  further  exp^ 
rience  may  produce  more  accuracy.  I  lately  watched  two  cases 
very  carenUiy)  in  order  to  ascertain  this  point ;  the  subjects  had 
each  of  them  ulcers,  and  the  yaws  altered  their  character  in  a 
striking  manner ;  and  as  such  cases  are  always  to  be  avoided,  I 
ordered  yawey  matter  from  another  subject  to  be  introduced  by 
eight  or  nine  punctures  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  €me^ 
the  eruption  appeared  in  six  weeks ;  in  the  other,  nine  week^ 
elapsed.  In  the  mean  time,  strong  stimulating  dressings  were 
used  to  the  sores,  and  they  were  eventually  healed  up. 

The  case  of  the  Danish  nobleman,  mentioned  by  Dr  Adams^ 
where  he  had  been  ten  months  absent  from  the  West  Indies; 
mayjseem  to  invalidate  the  statement  now  made.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  question  the  discrimination  of  that  accurate  ot>- 
server,  increased,  as  it  is,  by  the  testimony  of  my  late  worthy 
friend  Dr  Wright,  who  knew  the  disease  so  well.  But  there 
are  many  circumstances  attending  the  case-  that  excite  suspi- 
cion as  to  its  being  yaws ;  the  time  that  had  elapsed — the  ac- 
knowledged increasea  difficulty  in  the  constitution  of  white 
people  to  receive  the  infection — its  comparative  mildness  in 
tbem«— the  total  want  of  fever  in  general  in  its  course— a  la* 
tent  period  of  ten  months — constitute  an  anomaly  that  would 
starde  any  medical  man.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  ulcer- 
ation on  tne  throat,  although,  in  the  negro,  the  mouth  be  sur- 
rounded widi  sores.  What  name  to  give  the  disease,  so  ac- 
curately described  by  Dr  Adams,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss.  My  ve- 
nerable friend  Dr  Owen  of  this  Island,  who  has  practised  iip^ 
wards  of  half  a  century,  says  he  has  often  met  with  similar  cases^ 
both  in  white  and  black  patients,  in  which,  notwithstanding  bis 
long  experience,  he  has,  as  well  as  others,  pronounced  a  wrong 
judgment  as  to  their  being  yaws.  Young  men  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  coming  to  a  warm  climate,  are  often  attacked 
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with  fevers  that  end  in  obstinate  crustaceous  eruptions,  which 
resist  every  mode  of  treatment,  and  are  a^ravated  by  a  wretch- 
ed diet  of  salted  ment,  and  liberal  abuse  of  new  iU-distitled  ar- 
dent spirits,  to  be  found  on  every  sugar  estate  in  abundance. 
A  melancholy  case  vaa  lately  rclat^  to  me  of  a  fine  young 
man  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  Nature  had  taken 
that  salutary  mode  of  adapting  his  system  to  his  new  residence. 
In  vain  did  theyoung  gentleman  protest  that  the  disease  was  not 
yaws,  supported  by  tho  testimony  of  the  medical  attendant;  the 
tyrannical  monster  under  whom  ne  was  situated,  ordered  him  to 
retire  to  a  miserable  hut  on  a  distant  part  of  the  estate,  and  to 
avoid  all  intercourse,  which  he  effectually  did,  as  he  was  found 
next  morning  weltering  in  his  blood.  In  negroes  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  these  singular  crustaceous  disorders,  and  been  much 
puzzled  as  to  their  designation.  But  what  docs  a  name  signify? 
— it  will  not  enable  you  to  cure  the  disorder,  but  only  to  speak 
about  iL  I  have  at  present  a  negro  patient  under  my  care,  who, 
for  these  twelve  months  past,  has  been  afflicted  with  a  constant 
succession  of  suppurating  crustaceous  sores;  on  his  breast  there 
is  a  patch  nearly  a  foot  square,  which  resembles  much  confluent 
small-pox  in  the  latter  stage.  No  preparation  of  any  medicine 
has  given  relief  as  yet. 

The  period  when  yawey  matter  can  excite  the  disease  in 
others  is  uncertain.  I  have  ordered  matter  to  be  taken  at 
tliree  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  found 
the  eruption  to  follow  in  the  usual  time.  Tne  crops  of  yawg 
are  various.  Some  will  only  have  one  copious  eruption, 
and  these  of  a  large  healthy  nature,  with  well  defined  edges. 
They  continue  on  the  skin  for  a  length  of  time;  the  subject 
enjoys  his  usual  health;  and  when  they  contract,  no  cicatrix 
remains.  This  is  the  most  favourable  form;  and,  when  the 
individual  is  of  a  robust  habit,  and  well  fed,  is  terminated  in 
seven  months.  More  frequently,  liowever,  the  case  is  other- 
wise. A  few  small  watery  yaws  muke  their  appearance;  they 
recede  in  a  month  or  so,  and  shoot  up  no  fungus.  The  pa- 
rent is  puny,  and  looses  flesh.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  of 
him  at  this  period,  the  disease  recedes,  as.it  is  called,  and  he 
dies  dropsical.  Nourishing  diet,  warm  clothing,  will  in  a 
month  or  two  induce  a  return  of  tho  eruption  In  a  more  copi- 
ous form,  and  with  a  broader  basis  and  more  elevated  surfnce. 
The  number  of  these  crops  is  various,  generally  four.  The 
old  experienced  nurses  tell  you,  that  the  yaw  is  broader  the 
older  the  disease  is,  and  the  number  much  fewer.  This  is  not 
universally  the  case.  I  have  seen  many  who  have  had  a  copi- 
ous eruption,  which  dried  up  and  was  succeeded  by  a  watery 
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small-sized  yaw,  called  the  Guinea  Com  YaWj  that  discharged 
nothmg  but  thin  acrid  humour,  and  required  the  greatest  care 
to  prevent  the  sore  getting  into  the  state  of  an  irritable  ulcer. 
In  these  cases  there  is  every  variety,  depending  on  causes  not 
within  our  control  at  present.     I  have  known  many  children 
continue  in  the  disease  nearly  four  years,  although  every  pos- 
sible care  was  taken  of  them,  and  the  most  liberal  allowance  of 
food  given  them  regularly.  The  skin  would  be  free  from  the  dis- 
ease for  twelve  months,  or  only  a  small  incurable  sore  remain 
on  the  foot;  they  would  be  sent  to  their  work,  and  in  a  few 
months  return  with  all  their  former  symptoms.     This  is  a  most 
deceitful  and  dangerous  circumstance.     1  have  known  gangs  of 
fine  healthy  children  get  into  a  diseased  state  from  this  cause. 
We  should  always,  therefore,  keep  those  who  are  reported  as 
free  from  yaws  as  separate  as  possible  from  all  others  for  a  few 
months.     When  children  have  several  successive  crops  of  a 
small  watery  or  Guinea  com  yaw,  as  the  negroes  call  it,  we 
should  never  rest  satisfied  as  to  the  patient  having  passed  through 
the  disease ;  there  is  no  security  m  this  case.     I  have,  in  these 
instances,  repeatedly  ordered  the  subject  to  be  inoculated  with 
matter  frcmi  a  well-'formed  yaw,  and  have,  with  much  plea- 
sure^ seen  a  favourable  eruption  follow  in  a  few  weeks.    I  have 
had  under  my  cafe  for  these  five  years  past  a  negro  woman,  whom 
I  have  seen  only  occasionally.     Three  or  four  times  yearly  she 
has  an  eruption  of  these  small  watery  yaws,  which  speedily  dry 
up  without  any  critical  symptoms.     Fever  always  attends  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption.     I  have  ordered  many  times 
yawey  matter  to  be  inserted  into  various  parts  of  her  body,  and 
seen  the  operation  performed  myself;  yet  the  punctures  con- 
stantly healed  up.     This  woman  has,  during  this  period,  pro- 
duced two  children,  one  of  whom  had  yaws  while  at  the  breast. 
Such  a  case  must  be  looked  on  as  one  of  those  anomalies  that 
present  themselves  in  every  department  of  medical  practice. 

Yawey  matter  inserted  oy  punctures  into  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  disease,  does  not  create  either  lo- 
cal or  constitutional  symptoms.  This  I  have  confirmed  by  nu- 
merous experiments.  A  woman,  however,  who  has  passed 
through  the  disease,  and  gives  suck  to  a  yawey  child,  is  very 
apt  to  get  a  dreadful  ulcer  on  the  breast,  which  becomes  pha- 
gedenic, and  ultimately  fatal,  if  the  most  stimulating  dressings 
are  not  constantly  employed.  I  have  witnessed  several  shock- 
ing cases  of  this  description.  Haemorrhagy  generally  supervenes. 
The  edges  and  appearance  of  the  ulcer  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  common  yawey  ulcer.  The  moment  the  slightest 
excoriation  is  perceived,  the  child  must  be  removed,  and  caus- 
tic dressings  employed.    Many  practitioners  with  whom  I  have 
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convened  baTe  sUted  their  belief  that  the  mammaipr  yaw  wu 
always  the  spot  where  the  original  infection  was  deposited.  N<^ 
thing  can  be  more  erroneotu  than  this  idea.  la  many  caaet* 
during  the  first  crop  of  yaws,  there  are  four  or  five  of  these 
active  sores  which  assume,  from  some  peculiarity,  an  increased 
degree  of  acdvity,  and  leave  behind  tnem  a  broad  super£dal 
scar.  Frequentlv  I  have  found  one  of  these  an  open  ulcer,  as 
the  only  relic  oi  the  first  eruption ;  and  in  a  few  months  it 
would  assume  a  peculiar  character,  in  consequence  of  a  fireoh 
attack  haying  seated  itself  in  this  parUcuIar  spot.  When  thia 
h^pens,  the  yaws  seldom  come  oat  oa  the  boay ;  and  the  ulcer 
gradoally  increases  in  size,  with  a  thickening  of  the  muscular 
parts,  wnich  greatly  impeded  its  finally  healing.  In  conSrma- 
tif»i  of  this,  Imay  mention,  that  in  most  instances  where  ord- 
ficial  inoculation  was  practised,  the  punctures  seldom  or  never 
assumed  any  unusual  appearance. 

When  three  or  four  crops  of  yaws  succeed  each  other  rapidly, 
^  we  often  find  that  an  ulcer  remdns  in  an  indolent  state  after 
each  crop,  lliese  ulcers,  which  the  neeroes  call  the  mother  yaw, 
are  eauly  cured  by  strong  styptic  applications,  but  they  leave  a 
permanent  mark.  When  the  yaws  attack  a  constitutional  ulcer, 
and  induce  that  appearance  I  have  already  described,  the  pi^ 
dent  will  often  pass  through  the  disease  without  any  eruption 
manifesting  itself.  After  a  certain  period,  the  ulcer  will  return 
to  the  character  which  it  formerly  nod,  and  the  individual  will 
be  secuBe  from  the  morbid  poison.  This  occurrence  is,  howevw, 
always  to  be  avoided,  as  a  permanent  discharge  generally  re- 
mains, and  the  bones  not  unfrequently  become  carious.  The 
moment  we  are  aware  of  it,  every  exertion  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  the  edges  of  the  sore  together;  and  Btimulating  absorbent 
dressingB  are  to  be  used,  with  the  flannel  roller  changed  mori^ 
ing  and  evening.  If  in  a  few  weeks  the  character  of  the  son 
does  not  alter,  nor  the  eruption  again  make  its  appearance,  I 
never  hesitate  to  order  several  punctures  to  be  made  with  active 
matter  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  I  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  my  expectations  of  producing  a  permanent  eruption 
on  the  surface.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  matter,  taken  from  an 
bid  nicer  which  had  assumed  the  yawey  character,  excite  the 
disease  in  its  purest  form;  yet  we  are  not  to  trust  to  a  person 
being  secure  m)m  the  disease,  because  he  has  long  had  a  drain 
of  this  nature ;  I  have  known  several  who  were  reported  to 
have  had  these  issues  in  early  life,  to  be  attacked  when  they 
imujjned  themselves  secure  from  tnfecdon. 

^om  numerous  experiments,  I  do  not  find  that  inoculation 
rettders  the  disease  either  shorter  or   milder  in  its  course. 
C2 
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Animals  are  not  liable  to  the  infection,  from  the  result  of  those 
experiments  I  have  repeatedly  instituted.  The  blood  of  diseased 
subjects  does  not  produce  the  infection.  Although  I  have  no 
positive  information,  yet  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  disease  is  ca^ 
pable  of  being  propagated  by  means  of  an  atmosphere  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  the  morbid  poison.  The  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  it  spreads  on  some  occasions,  favours  this  opi- 
nion. 

Negroes  say  that  children  produced  by  women  who  have  had 
the  disease  in  pregnancy  are  secure  from  it  afterwards.  This  is 
very  doubtful.  I  saw  a  child  bom  under  these  circumstances 
inoculated  with  fresh  active  matter,  without  any  result.  Those 
who  have  passed  through  the  yaws  are  not  again  susceptible  of 
7^  the  disease.  I  have  been  informed  by  my  venerable  friend  Dr 
Owen,  whose  discriminating  powers  every  one  justly  values,  that 
two  instances  have  occurred  to  him,  in  his  long  practice,  where 
the  disease  has  appeared  twice  in  one  individual.  Twenty  years 
intervened  betwixt  the  first  and  second  eruption.  The  detaib 
of  these  cases  will  afterwards  appear. 

I  have  always  had  so  great  an  objection  to  the  use  of  mercu- 
ry in  this  disease,  that  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience 
as  to  its  effects ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  too  many  histories 
of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  its  early  and  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication. A  medical  friend  who,  on  coming  to  this  island, 
was  employed  on  one  large  estate,  and  was  ordered  by  the  en^ 
lightened  proprietor  to  put  all  the  yaw  patients  under  mercury 
whenever  it  appeared,  without  regard  to  constitution  or  any 
thing  elscj  has  favoured  me  with  the  perusal  of  his  Journal, 
made  up  from  daily  observation.  It  contains  some  valuable 
facts,  the  particulars  of  which  shall  afterwards  be  detailed  to  the 
profession.  I  may  merely  now  mention,  that,  out  of  twenty 
patients  who  had  mercury  given  them  soon  after  the  eruption 
came  out,  the  yaws  disappeared  in  all  of  them  within  the  month. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  seven  had  relapses,  five  of  whom 
died  bloated ;  six  had  a  second  crop  of  a  bad  watery  yaw ;  and 
most  of  the  others  were  afflicted  with  severe  bone-ach  and  pains. 
Greater  success  attended  the  medicine  when  it  was  given  at  a 
more  advanced  stage ;  but,  in  general,  the  relapses  and  injury 
done  to  the  constitution  was  much  greater  than  the  temporary 
advantage  in  shortening  the  disease.  If  there  was  any  disposi- 
tion to  leprosy,  the  mercury  never  failed  to  call  it  into  action, 
and  assumed  the  most  varied  appearance ;  this  fact,  of  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  restrain  greatly  its  application.  With  most  medi- 
cal men,  the  practice  is  fast  dinunishing ;  convinced  as  most  of 
them  are,  that,  as  a  morbid  poison,  it  must,  like  all  others,  have 
its  periods  of  increase,  maturity,  and  decline. 
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As  to  those  dreadful  cases  that  are  mentioned,  of  the  effects 
of  ill-cured  yaws,  I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  misunderstood,  and  are  to  be  referred  to  a  very  different 
origin.  As  all  those  engaged  in  the  planting  line  have  occasion 
to  witness  the  disorders  oinegroes,  and  of  course  form  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own,  they  universally,  along  with  maoy  medical 
men,  refer  all  these  constitutional  derangements  cither  to  yaws 
ill  cured,  or  the  venereal  disease.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  what  they  called  them,  did  not  the  pracUce  tliey 
adopt  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

Amidst  all  the  confused  and  contradictory  mass  of  materials 
that  one  is  obliged  to  wade  through  before  he  can  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  any  thing  satisfactory  on  the  subject  of  leprosy,  we  no- 
where find,  at  least  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  any  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  modified  forms  it  assumes  m  a  distant  progeny ; 
that  these  forms  should  exist,  we  may  a  priori  infer,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes.  Most  of  those  who 
have  observed  these  complaints  wiu  any  pretensions  to  accura- 
cy, have  engaged  themselves  in  detailing  the  severer  primary 
forms,  and  horrid  spectacles  they  do  present.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  by  marriage,  altered  diet,  and  change  of  climate, 
the  disease  will  be  quiescent  in  the  immediate  descendant,  but 
appear  in  a  more  remote  one,  and  that  too  in  the  most  different 
snapes.  That  such  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  descendants  of 
the  negroes  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,  I  am  perfectly  convinced ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  a  series  of  these,  illustrating 
the  subject  now  mentioned.  The  materials  have  greatly  accu* 
mulated ;  and  shortly  I  will  be  enabled  to  arrange  them,  so  as 
to  point  out  distinctlv  the  modified  forms  of  hereditary  leprosy. 

I  do  not  believe  tnat,  when  the  yaws  are  fully  establi>shed  on 
the  skin,  any  external  application  will  speedily  remove  them  ; 
and  much  less  that  mixture  of  lime-juice,  iron-rust,  and  gun- 
powder, formerly  said  to  have  been  employed  on  board  slave 
ships.  I  was  lately  shown  a  negro  by  a  friend  of  mine,  on 
whom  this  operation  was  said  to  have  been  performed.  He  told 
me  the  yaws  only  came  out  one,  one,  as  their  phrase  is,  and  that 
they  immediately  used  something  that  burnt  his  skin  severely, 
gave  him  a  nasty  drink,  and  then  rubbed  all  his  body  over  with 
a  black  composition.  These  slave-traders  must  have  derived 
this  plan  from  the  negroes  themselves,  as  it  is  a  common  Afri- 
can custom  to  this  day,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  used ;  but  then 
it  is  only  when  they  wish  to  conceal  the  disease,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  one  or  two  pustules  on  the  body.  If  the  erup- 
tion was  copious,  any  attempt  would  soon  prove  mortal,  as 
pvery  one  knows  the  fatal  consequences  of  repelled  vaws. 

1 
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Uicked  J!zw.«— The  following  case  of  tetanus  clearly  refutes 
the  axiom  propagated  by  the  highest  medical  authority,  that 
when  the  system  is  affected  with  mercury  the  patient  is  free  from 
danger. 

W.  O.,  a  stout  negro  tradesman,  had  a  rusty  nail  run  into  the  sole 
of  his  foot,  nearly  an  inch  in  depth.  It  was  immediately  extracted, 
and  bled  freely,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  laudanum  and  cerate. 
Mercury,  combined  with  opium,  was  commence^  the  same  day,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  any  future  bad  consequences.  A  large  poultice 
was  applied  to  the  foot,  with  stimulating  substances,  so  as  to  induce 
rapid  suppuration.  On  the  third  and  fourth  day,  he  complained  of 
some  stiffness  of  the  jaw,  and  soreness  in  the  throat ;  this,  however, 
seemed  accidental,  and  went  off  entirely.  On  the  seventh  day,  the 
mercury  had  completely  affected  the  gums,  and  considerable  saliva- 
tion followed.  It  was  therefore  stopped,  and  a  pill  of  one  grain  of 
opium  and  six  of  camphor  only  continued.  The  discharge  from  the 
wound  lessened,  and  was  healthy.  Every  thing  went  on  favourably 
till  the  thirteenth  day,  when  I  very  unexpectedly  was  sent  for,  and» 
to  my  great  surprise  and  grief,  found  strong  spasmodic  twitches  in 
the  leg.  I  immediately  ordered  the  warm  bath,  cut  down  upon  the 
wounded  surface,  and  laid  it  open  in  several  directions.  A  spoonful 
of  ether  was  given  every  half  hour ;  and,  in  three  hours,  he  had 
swallowed  four  dessert  spoonfuls  of  laudanum,  and  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  camphor  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  spirits.  The 
pulse  was  increased  only  fourteen  beats,  and  that  only  in  quickness, 
not  in  strength.  He  did  not  perceive  the  least  confusion  in  his  head ; 
the  jaw  was  not  fastened  ;  and  he  conversed  freely  and  sensibly,  and 
was  quite  aware  of  his  situation.  He  took  leave  of  all  his  relations 
in  the  most  afiectionate  manner ;  and  a  melancholy  sight  it  was,  to 
see  a  fine  robust  young  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  who,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  had  no  idea  of  his  danger,  about  to  perish,  and  to 
know  we  could  render  him  no  assistance.  There  would  be  an  inter- 
val of  ten  minutes  at  a  time  when  the  spasms  would  leave  him  ;  and 
then  in  a  moment  he  would  start  as  a  person  who  receives  an  unex- 
pected shock  of  electricity.  In  one  of  these  he  expired,  twenty 
hours  ofter  the  first  symptom  bad  appeared  ;  the  body  was  not  open- 
ed. 

At  a  distance  from  medical  references,  I  cannot  say  if  such 
cases  have  occurred  to  others ;  and  my  fornicr  reading  does  not 
serve  me  with  any  of  this  description.  The  subject  was  actually 
under  the  influence  of  mercury  when  he  was  attacked.  The 
property  on  which  the  negro  resided,  was  one  that  had  lost  se- 
verals  in  this  nianner  from  external  injuries ;  and  this  was  the 
pause  of  my  adopting  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  preventive  plan. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  symptomatic  tetanus  I  have  met 
^ith,  where  the  symptoms  invaded  after  the  system  had  receiy- 
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ed  the  mercurial  action.  I  sh^l  hereafter  relate  sereral  cases 
at  length,  where,  by  means  of  mercurial  Irictioiu,  and  calomel 
intenully,  salirotion  bad  been  Tsised  after  the  appearance  of 
the  disease,  and  yet  the  termination  was  &tal.  I  have  Been 
them  expire  with  a  stream  of  saliva  coming  from  their  month. 

One  of  these  cases  only  was  idiopathic  tetanus ;  the  others 
m  consequence  of  previous  injuries,  llie  last  of  these  I  wit- 
nessed was  in  the  person  of  a  fine  stout  negro,  who  was  thrown 
by  accident  under  the  wheel  of  a  beavy-laden  waggon,  and 
sustained  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  Amputation 
was  performed  immediately ;  and  calomel,  with  frictions,  used 
afterwards.  On  the  fourth  day  his  gums  were  affected;  the 
salivation  increased  till  the  sixth  ana  seventh,  when  he  was 
seized,  and  expired  with  locked  jaw  in  a  few  hours. 

The  following  singular  case  of  trismus  afrigore,  which  was 
left  nearly  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  may  create  scune  suspicion 
as  tothe  effects  of  affl6cr,^(W»(»«,  blisters,  mercury^  and  tke  liie. 
A  fine  healthy  nezro,  17  yean  of  age,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
exposed  to  the  land  hreeze.  On  waking  next  morning,  he  complain- 
ed of  a  severe  pain  shooting  down  the  lower  part  of  his  back  and 
thighs.  He  could  not  stand  on  his  feet,  nor  bend  the  knees.  No 
notice  was  taketa  of  this,  as  it  was  thought  he  meant  only  to  avoid 
his  work.  On  the  third  day,  be  could  not  raise  himself  from  the  ho- 
rizontal posture  ;  and  when  this  was  attempted  by  others,  his  heels 
and  bead  were  in  a  straight  line.  It  was  still  thought  to  be  tricks, 
■nd  a  purge  was  all  that  was  given  him ;  it  operated  freely.  On  the 
fifth  day,  he  complained  of  soreness  of  ^e  throat,  and  sudden  catch- 
ings,  when  he  attempted  to  swallow,  with  Htiffness  in  the  neck.  I 
>aw  him,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  seventh  day.  He  could  not  then 
tpeak,  but  had  the  complete  use  of  his  arms,  and  motioned  to  me 
where  it  hurt  him  moat.  When  attempted  to  be  raised,  he  was  in- 
■tantly  seized  with  alarming  spasms,  and  made  signs  to  be  left  alone. 
A  laxative  glyster  was  given,  and  I  left  directions  for  further  reme- 
dies. These,  however,  not  being  at  command,  were  never  given,  as 
I  aflerwards  understood.  Next  day,  the  8th,  I  found  he  oould  bend 
one  of  his  legs,  but  not  the  other.  The  hands  had  been  seized  with 
qiasmodic  contractions  during  the  night.  As  he  refused  every  thing, 
this  day  passed  without  bis  taking  any  medicine  ;  the  bowels  were 
constipated,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  much  contracted.  While  I 
was  present,  he  had  several  severe  spasmodic  attacks,  chiefiy  of  the 
neck  and  upper  extremities.  A  blister  was  ordered  ;  but  he  immedi- 
ately displaced  it.  I  did  not  see  him  till  the  10th  day,  when  I  found 
be  could  stand  on  both  feet ;  that  his  bowels  had  answered  freely  to 
a  purge  of  castor  oil.  He  could  open  hie  jaws  about  half  an  inch  ; 
but,  unlcsB  very  cautious  when  he  made  any  effort  to  swallow,  the 
food  was  squirted  out,  and  he  was  thrown  down  by  a  severe  convul- 
pve  attack.    From  tliis  period,  without  any  medicine  whataoover, 
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he  continued  gradually  to  recover,  having  only  a  stifiheas  of  the  neck, 
yrhich  remained  for  some  weeks  afterwards. 

Although  I  cannot  boastof  extensive  experience  in  this  class 
of  disorders,  yet,  from  those  I  have  witnessed,  no  two  cases 
have  been  alike  either  in  duration  or  severity.  The  same  re- 
mark has  been  also  made  by  others.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to 
conceive  that  idiopathic  tetanus  is  always  more  severe  and  ra- 
pid than  the  traumatic  (the  remark  is  made,  I  think,  by  Dr 
Raid  on  Tetanus) ;  the  reverse  generally  holds  true.  The  sym- 
ptoms invade  gradually,  and  go  off  in  like  manner.  The  cold 
affusion  promises  most  success  also  in  these  cases ;  but  pardon 
me  if  I  question  its  utility  under  any  circumstaiices.  I  may 
here  mention,  that  the  danger  of  life  being  extinguished  by  no 
means  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  convulsion^.  The  dan- 
ger and  sudden  termination  is  equally  great  when  the  symptoms 
excite  no  particular  degree  of  alarm.  I  have  seen  those  reco- 
ver where  agitation  of  the  body  exceeded  any  thing  that  can  be 
well  imagined ;  the  patient  that  died  while  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  expired  in  the  act  of  drinking  some  wine ;  and  in 
the  trismus  of  infants,  a  slight  convulsion  in  the  hands  is  often 
^11  that  precedes  death.  I  never  saw  emprosthotonos;  and,  from 
the  state  of  the  development  of  the  muscular  system  in  the  in- 
fant, we  might  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  it  more  frequently 
in  them.     Many  are  said  to  question  its  occurrence  altogether. 

Since  I  last  stated  to  you  the  result  of  some  dissections  in 
nervous  diseases,  I  have  had  occasion  to  open  the  bodies  of 
three  patients,  two  of  whom  died  from  traumatic  tetanus.  Af- 
ter the  most  minute  examination  of  every  part,  not  omitting  the 
spinal  marr&Wi  I  have  met  with  such  a  variety  of  appearances, 
that  I  much  question  whether  wx  can  fix  on  any  particular  spot 
as  more  uniformly  diseased  than  the  rest.  The  brain  and  spi- 
nal marrow  showed  symptoms  of  apparently  increased  vascular 
action ;  but  I  have  often  met  with  similar  occurrences,  where 
there  was  no  possible  relation  betwixt  them,  and  where,  when 
they  were  riot  the  object  of  the  theorists  research,  they  have 
been  totally  neglected. 

I  have  often  witnessed  the  scene,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
tortuous  blood-vessel  on  the  spi?ial  cord  has  raised  a  shout  of  uni- 
versal confirmation.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  what 
we  have  read  and  what  we  have  seen  of  tetanus,  we  are  much 
disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  rational  pathology,  and, 
much  more  so,  of  any  rational  mode  of  treatment. 

I  have  examined  several  of  the  bodies  of  infants  who  have  sunk 
oinder  trismiis;  and  here  again  I  have  been  tantalized  and  dihap- 
pointfid*    SoiiiQ  time  since,  I  vaipiy  iniaginod  that  I  had  ascerr 
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tftined  the  seat  of  disense,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  tbeoryi  and 
corresponding  mode  of  practice ;  but  several  recent  dissec- 
tions have  thrown  me  completely  into  the  back  around.  After 
the  most  minute  examination,  Ihave  not  founa  a  single  moi^ 
bid  spot  to  fix  a  miserable  theory  on :  and  from  some  medical 
friends,  who  have  conducted  their  researches  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  my  owT)  I  have  had  the  same  kind  of  negative  infor- 
mation. As  to  the  causes  that  are  enumerated  by  difiercnt  au- 
thors, taken  singly,   they  arc  incapable  of  exciting  it. 

The  smoke  of  wood  fires  is  thought  by  Dr  Clarke  to  he  tl>e 
cause;  but  Dr  Winterbottom,  in  bis  history  of  the  diseases  of 
Africa,  justly  remarks,  that,  wlicre  this  custom  is  universBlly  pre- 
valent, such  a  thing  is  unknown.  The  bad  treatment  of  the 
aavel-string  is  by  others  insisted  on.  In  Africa,  they  use  the  ac- 
taal  cantery,  and  never  pay  any  future  attention  to  the  sor«, 
I  have  myself  examine<1  nearly  forty  case^^f  infants  that  have 
■nnk  under  the  complaint ;  in  many,  I  have  looked  at  no  other 
part  but  the  navel.  I  have  fuund  it  in  all  states,  sometimes  per- 
fectly healed,  especially  if  the  infant  had  lived  several  days;  at 
other  times,  a  simple  clean  wound.  When  death  occurred  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  sore  was  frequently  in  a  raw  state. 
I  never  yet  saw  it  in  a  sphacelated  condition.  In  a  few  instances, 
where  the  infant  had  perished  from  a  different  cause,  I  have 
fonnd  ulceration  on  the  navel.  Where  every  possible  care  has 
been  paid  to  the  proper  evacuation  of  the  meconium,  and 
diangiog  the  wet  linen,  the  disease  has  still  prevailed.  On  soma 
estates,  and  in  certain  districts  of  country,  it  will  not  be  known 
forniany  years ;  while  in  others  they  can  hardly  rear  a  child. 
One  property  will  be  remarkibly  successful,  and  the  adjoining 
one  equally  unfortunate.  The  midwife  from  the  successful 
property  is  frequently  Iwrrowcd,  and  the  mortality  still  con- 
tinues. I  have  repeatedly  seen  excellent  lying-in  establishments 
erected,  and  the  most  rigorous  discipline  adopted ;  and  yet  the 
chiitlrcn  perish.  I  do  not  mean,  by  this,  to  say  that  lying-in 
houses  are  not  beneficial ;  they  are  highly  so ;  only  that,  with  oil 
our  care,  we  are  often  defeated  in  our  best  directed  exertions. 

The  French  settlers,  from  an  idea  that  the  impression  of  the 
external  air  is  the  cause,  have  a  custom  of  anointing  the  bodies 
of  their  new-bom  infants  with  oil  for  the  first  nine  days.  Ihave 
several  times  followed  this  plan,  I  thought  with  advantage. 
The  conclusion  that  strikes  me  as  nearest  the  truth  is,  that  the 
disease  can  be  ascribed  to  no  one  particular  cause ;  that  it  is  our 
duly  to  provide  a  faithful  nurse,  good  accommodations,  plenty  of 
childbed- linen,  and  the  utmost  caution  to  avoid  every  source  of 
irritation. 
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Analogous  in  it8  latter  symptoms  to  locked  jaw,  is  Ht/dropho^ 
hia.  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining,  in  the  minutest 
manner,  two  cases  of  persons  bit  by  rabid  animals*  The  spi« 
nal  marrow  was  not  omitted.  Not  the  smallest  diseased  appear- 
ance was  manifested,  except  slight  inflamm.«\tioti  of  the  throat. 
I  have  also  examined  the  bodies  of  three  animals  that  died  mad, 
without  any  thing  being  found.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ino- 
culating the  saliva  of  these  animals  without  any  effect.  Giraud 
has  also  done  the  same.  I  knew  a  nurse  who  was  bit  in  the  arm 
by  a  child  labouring  under  hydrophobia.  Nothing  was  done, 
and  no  effect  followed.  Was  ever  an  instance  known  of  hydro* 
phobia  being  communicated  by  the  bite  of  a  human  being  ? 
An  elephant  was  bit  by  a  dog,  and  died  mad ;  (see  Extracts  from 
Tippoo  Sultan's  Library.)  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  goat  being 
bit  by  a  mad  dog;  he  went  mad  in  three  weeks.  What  is  the 
interval  or  latent  pej^od  in  the  brute  creation  ?  Is  it  the  same 
as  in  the  human  species  ?  I  suspect  much  shorter.  Simple 
heat  will  not  create  the  disease,  as  it  is  not  more  common  in 
tropical  regions.  Some  years  ago,  almost  all  the  dogs  in  St 
Domingo  were  infected,  from  the  bites  of  some  rabid  animals 
that  were  brought  from  America ;  and  it  has,  since  that  period^ 
beon  repeatedly  traced  to  infection  from  that  quarter.  It  has 
also  been  repeatedly  communicated  to  the  race  of  dogs  in  this 
island.  A  gentleman  long  resident  in  this  island  has  onen  men- 
tioned to  me,  that  he  has  seen  extensive  herds  of  swine  seized 
with  every  symptom  of  madness,  tearing  each  other,  and 
using  the  most  violent  motions ;  they  were  generally  destroyed. 
The  dogs  that  are  kept  on  many  estates  for  the  purposes  of 
destroying  rats,  so  injurious  to  cane  pieces,  are  occasionally 
seized  with  a  kind  of  madness,  biting  and  tearing  each  other, 
and  any  object  tliat  comes  in  their  way;  these  occurrences  are 
usually  perceived  after  long  tracts  of  very  hot  dry  weather.  Is 
the  poison  absorbed  from  the  wounded  surface  ?  or  does  the 
constitution,  after  a  certain  period,  prepare  matter  of  a  quality 
similar  to  that  first  introduced,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  other 
morbid  poisons,  as  small-pox,  yaws,  and  the  like  ?  Is  the  saliva 
of  a  rabid  animal  alone  capable  of  exciting  the  disease  ? 

Professor  Autehriethi  if  I  remember  right,  recommends  am- 
putation of  the  member  when  the  animal  has  been  ascertained 
lo  be  mad ;  be  performed  it  five  days  after  the  bite,  and  the 
patient  escapied.  This  seems  the  most  certain  means ;  and  if 
ever  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  I 
would  submit  to  the  operation  immediately  or  even  some  days 
after.  Next  to  that,  I  would  prefer  excision,  and  then  the 
plan  of  keeping  up  a  constant  discharge  by  stimulating  dr^s^ 
G 
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ings.  Is  there  asy  well  authenticated  cue  where  the  disease 
attacked  after  the  mercurial  action  was  establiGhed  i  I  once 
saw  an  instance  in  a  goat,  which  was  bit  by  a  dog,  and  where 
mercury  was  given.  The  poor  creature  ran  at  the  mouth 
terribly  for  some  days ;  but  soon  afterwards  died  mod. 

ffatns, — The  death  of  the  greater  number  of  children  in 
many  parts  of  this  Island,  and,  I  believe,  in  general  over  the 
West  Indies,  is  referable  to  norms;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
moited,  8%  by  the  timely  and  regulated  administration  of  re- 
medies, we  might  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  mortality. 
In  £ngland,  the  disease  is  attended  with  a  long  and  harassine 
train  of  symptoms,  that  allow  the  practitioner  time  to  exhibit 
his  active  medicines,  and  increase  the  chances  of  success;  but 
berei  on  the  contrary,  when  the  worins  begin  to  movei  as  it  la 
termed,  in  «  day  or  two  at  most,  not  unfrequently  in  a  few 
hours,  the  child  is  carried  off,  in  defiance  of  every,  assistance. 
The  food  of  most  children  is  entirely  vegetable  here ;  and  the 
oonatant  succession  of  iruils  so  ebundontly  supplied  by  nature, 
causes  a  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  intestines  that  is  highly  b^ 
vourable  to  the  development  of  these  vermin,  and  defeats  the 
active  properties  of  our  strongest  an  tit  el  mi  n  tics  in  the  largest 
dosea.  There  is  no  symptom,  nor  series  of  symptoms,  which 
invade  children,  that  are  not  referable  to  worms ;  and  although 
these  may  disappear  without  any  being  evacuated,  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  our  opinion  of  the 
case.  Many  weeks  afier.lbe  subject  has  been  restored  to  health* 
masses  will  come  away  without  any  further  remedy  being  taken. 
The  symptoms  most  commonly  present  are  indigestion,  watery 
Btocds,  vomiting,  fetid  bieadi,  dull,  heavy,  bloated  countenance, 
voracious  appetite,  and  the  food  taken  passed  quickly.  When, 
the  prc^r  remedies  have  been  too  long  omitted,  the  worm 
fever  ensues,  and  in  the  strongest  forms,  so  as  to  dec«ve  the 
most  experienced;  dry  burning  skin,  delirium,  breathlessness, 
cough  of  a  peculiar  sound,  every  symptom  of  pleurisy  and  dy- 
sentery, convulsions  and  tetanus ;  the  belly  is  generally  swel- 
led, and  gets  tympauiiic  after  meals.  There  is  a  disUnctioD, 
however,  which  I  have  frequently  known  to  lead  to  serious  er- 
rors, by  not  being  properly  attended  to.  Many  negro  children 
have  8  singular  prominence  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen, 
which  remains  for  a  few  years,  and  gradually  disappears  as  they 
advance  in  life.  No  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  the  parents,  and. 
it  is  productive  of  no  bad  consequences :  the  cause  is  not  ap- 
parent. A  person  in  the  habit  of  seeing  children  in  a  naked 
state  can  readily  distinguish  this  afiecUon,  from  the  swelling 
^t  takes  place  m  consequence  of  worms.    In  the  former,,  it  is 


\.    ■  ■  ■ 
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lower  down ;  to  the  feel  soft  and  yielding  compared  to  the  other; 
the  skin  is  of  a  healthy  appearance ;  and  there  is  always  a  strong 
curvature  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  In  the  latter,  the 
tumefaction  commences  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
general  all  over  the  abdomen ;  it  is  tense,  feels  hot,  and  in- 
creases much  after  meals ;  the  face  bloated  and  heavy,  beside 
other  symptoms.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  various  symp- 
toms attendant  on  worms,  than  by  giving  a  few  cases  of  each, 
as  they  are  commonly  observed.  The  European  practitioner 
will  be  enabled  to  compare  them  with  those  that  come  under 
hi$  notice. 

A  fine  negro  boy,  10  years  of  age,  healthy  in  general,  complain- 
ed of  his  bowels ;  merely  a  laxative  was  given.  The  next  day  I  was 
called  to  see  him  ;  found  the  extremities  cold ;  pulse  scarcely  to  be 
•  felt ;  had  vomited  three  teretes  worms  alive.  A  wine  glassful  of  strong 
hartshorn  and  water  with  turpentine  was  given.  He  was  placed  in 
the  warm  bath,  and  afterwards  treated  with  external  frictions  and  sti- 
mulants ;  but  he  died  in  three  hours.  Several  worms  came  out  at  his 
mouth  after  death.  The  body  was  not  allowed  to  be  opened,  though 
requested. 

A  Quadroon  child  (fiie  produce  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto),  six  years 
of  age,  had  previou^y  been  troubled  with  worms.  Many  were 
voided,  but  none  for  the  last  six  months.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  belly,  I  advised  a  pretty  active  course  of  worm-medicine. 
After  a  puke,  six  grains  of  calomel  and  two  drachms  of  the  sempre 
vive  juice  (aloes)  were  given.  In  two  hours  the  child  was  seized 
with  a  strong  convulsion,  and  died.  Several  worms  were  passed 
sifter  death. 

A  brother  of  this  ehild,  two  years  afterwards,  expired  nearly  under, 
similar  circumstances.  On  opening  the  body,  the  intestines  were  in 
many  places  lined  with  masses  of  Oie  round  worm. 

Similar  cases  of  the  sudden  extinction  of  life  from  worms  are 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  they  generally -^happen  after  some  ac- 
tive purge  has  been  given,  or  even  after  a  full  meal.  The  ne- 
groes say  that  the  worms  budge.  Whether  the  impression  of 
these  vermin  on  fresh  surfaces  can  act  in  so  singular  a  manner^ 
is  uncertain. 

A  childy  two  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  jaw,  and  general  rigidity  of  thQ  body.  Blisters,  frictions, 
warm  bath,  &c.  were  used  in  succession;  the  bowels  exceedingly 
costive.  On  the  fourth  day,  a  glyster  of  the  solution  of  aloes  and 
oil  was  administered.  Immediately  a  discharge  of  nearly  a  handful 
of  small  worms  followed,  and  relief  was  speedily' obtained.  A  great 
many  continued  to  be  passed ;  and  the  child,  though  abandoned 
lost,  ultimately  recovered. 
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A  hoy^  twelve  years  of  ago,  was  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
chorea  SancU  Viti,  He  had  also  the  rwu  sardonictis  very  distinctly. 
The  negroes  imagined  him  bewitched,  and  would  give  him  no  assist- 
ance. The  complaint  had  lasted  several  days  before  I  saw  him.  I 
immediately  suspected  worms  ;  gave  a  powerful  emetic,  followed  by 
purges  and  fbtid  glysters.  Although  none  were  passed  for  a  week, 
he  got  considerable  ease ;  when,  one  morning  after  taking  his  dose 
of  turpentine  and  aloes,  he  vomited  five  large  worms,  only  one  of 
which  was  alive.     Severals  were  afterwards  voided  downwards. 

An  infantj  not  three  months  old,  was  subject  to  severe  fits,  with 
griping.    The  opisthotonos  was  most  distressing  and  frequent.    Lit-  • 
tie  was  done,  the  disease  not  being  understood.     The  fits  gradually 
ceased ;  and,  three  weeks  after,  the  infant  passed  many  small  thread- 
wormsi  some  in  a  dissolved  state,  others  alive. 

I  have  known  infants  not  six  weeks  old  pass  worms.  Many 
n^ro  women  have  a  custom  of  early  feeding  them  with  spooa 
diet,  which  may  account  for  it. 

A  stout  negro  complained  of  di£Bcult  respiration,  cough,  sense  of 
globus,  and  spasmodic  affection  of  the  jaw,  with  fever ;  he  was  bled, 
blistered,  and  scientifically  treated  for  pleurisy,  with  little  relief,  till 
he  voided  twelve  large  teretes  worms. 

I  was  caUed  to  see  a  fine  mulatto  child,  ten  years  of  age.  She 
had  been  troubled  with  a  peculiar  cough  for  some  weeks  previous, 
called  by  the  nurses  here  Stomachic  cough.  During  the  night  pre- 
vious to  my  seeing  her,  she  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fainting 
fit,  whidi  was  succeeded  by  the  most  painful  and  anxious  breathing 
I  ever  witnessed.  The  child  clung  to  me,  and  prayed  for  relief,  or 
she  would  be  instantly  suffocated ;  the  pulse  was  rapid,  but  not  full, 
nor  strong.  Having  seen  the  patient  previously,  I  suspected  the  case 
to  originate  from  worms.  My  opinion  was  treated  as  ridiculous,  ai)d 
sh6  was  bled  and  purged,  and  had  the  usual  expectorants  given. 
The  urgent  symptoms  abated ;  but  the  cough  remained  as  severe  as 
ever.  I  still  urged  my  opinion,  and  was  at  last  allowed  to  practise. 
After  a  powerful  emetic,  and  repeated  doses  of  turpentine,  sweet  oil, 
and  the  expressed  green  juice  of  tobacco,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  nearly  thirty  teretes  worms  pass  downwards.  The  child  was  much 
reduced  ;  but,  by  a  course  of  lime-water  and  nourishment,  ultimately 
got  round. 

Such  cases  are  not  rare ;  and,  unless  the  greatest  caution  is 
made  use  of,  they  will  often  prove  fatal.  My  late  worthy  friend 
Dr  Wright,  in  a  small  manuscript  of  his  in  my  possession,  just* 
ly  observes — "  I  have  very  often  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  a- 
iDODg  negroes,  difficult,  quick  breathing,  with  bad  expectora- 
tion, fever,  and  other  frightful  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
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\  breast,  take  their  principal  rise  from  quantities  of  putrid  bile^ 
and  otlier  sordes  lodged  in  the  prima;  viae ;  and  q/ien  also  from 
•worms.  An  immense  discharge  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  will 
take  place  suddenly,  and  leave  the  Doctor  and  his  blisters  quite 
in  the  back  grouna.  " 

A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  long  complaining  of  irregular 
fever  and  bowel  complaints.  She  was  carried  to  different  parts,  her 
disease  being  considered  of  another  nature.  Bark  and  every  otli«r 
remedy  was  tried,  but  no  vermifuge  ones.  Ascites  ensued.  After 
her  death,  many  worms  were  found,  in  large  masses,  in  a  live  state* 

Indigestion,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  remittent  fever,  with  deli- 
rium, and  symptoms  frequent  in  European  children,  are  also 
common  here,  and  prove  equally  obstinate  in  the  cure.  Ema- 
ciation takes  place  to  a  great  degree.  The  mesenteric  glands 
are,  however,  seldom  or  never  diseased  in  anv  dissections  1  have 
made  of  children. 

But  the  most  fatal  consequence  that  attends  irritation  from 
worms,  when  the  complaint  has  been  long  neglected  or  badly 
managed,  is  effusion  of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the  br^. 
The  superior  development  of  the  head  at  an  early  period,  and 
the  intimate  sympatliy  that  subsists  between  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera and  the  brain,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  this  ter«- 
mination. 

When  the  patient  is  very  young,  and  unable  to  explain  its 
feelings,  there  exist  great  irritation  in  the  bowels,  stools  watery, 
frequent,  and  attended  with  much  flatus ;  the  bcUy  feels  hot,  and 
is  swelled;  there  is  irregular  fever,  with  convulsions  and  vomitings 
and  perpetual  fretfiilness.  Some  trifling  laxative  may  be  given, 
whicn  relieves  the  symptoms  for  a  time;  but  usually  the  child 
grows  droopy,  and  cannot  raise  its  head ;  takes  every  thing  o& 
fered  it,  and  cries  on  being  disturbed.  A  medical  person  sel- 
dom sees  the  patient  before  this  period,  when  he  gets  a  confus- 
ed imperfect  nistory,  and  is  often  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it^ 
till,  in  a  short  time,  the  marked  indications  of  hydrocephalus  put 
the  question  beyond  doubt. 

When  the  subject  is  more  advanced,  the  symptoms  come  on 
more  gi'adually,  with  a  great  disinclination  to  exertion  of  every 
kind;  and  ultimately  sudden  death  ensues,  with  convulsions. 
In  examining  the  Ixidies  of  these  patients,  I  have  always  found 
'  more  or  less  effiision  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  water  col« 
^  lected  in  the  ventricles,  and  alon^  the  spinal  canal ;  it  is  not  the 
number  of  worms  that  determmes  the  degree  of  irritation. 
Vermes  are  not  confined  only  to  children ;  many  adults  are  in- 
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fested  witli  them.  The  fhulahs,  *  an  Africao  race,  nrc  eniil  to  be 
veiy  subject  lo  them,  which  they  attribute  to  a  milk  diet,  lliey 
are  generally  of  the  teres  kind ;  are  lodged  near,  or  bi  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  are  usually  romited  olive.  They  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  in  children,  and  are  never  eo  dangerous.  I  know  a 
oegro  woman,  60  years  of  age,  who  tells  me  she  has  been  trou- 
bled with  them  all  her  life  time,  and  generally  vomits  one  three 
or  four  times  every  year.  She  describes  a  peculiar  sensation  in 
ihe  r^on  of  the  stomach,  which  gives  her  warning  of  its  pre- 
tence ;  when  she  has  recourse  to  a  vomit  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  Bayard  Ipecacuanfia,  or  Sedhead,  which  seldom  fails  lo 
dislodge  the  creature,  and  she  remains  free  from  it  for  several 
nontlu. 

After  an  acute  disease,  we  often  find  worms  discharged ;  we 
are  not  to  infer,  in  every  case,  that  these  were  the  cause  of  the 
prerioas  complaint,  otherwise  we  will  be  much  mistake.  It  is 
astonishing  what  quantities  will  come  away,  without  any  remedy 
having  been  taken,  and  where  not  the  least  suspicion  hod  l^een 
entertained  of  their  presence.  When  the  sugar-making  season 
has  commenced  on  some  estates,  I  have  seen  gourds  filled  with 
them  brought  to  me,  as  being  passed  by  children  who  showed 
no  symptoms  of  them  externally  whatsoever.  The  laxative  pro- 
per^ of  the  cane  juice  before  it  is  made  into  sugar,  of  which 
^ey  swallow  an  astonishing  quantity,  causes  the  discbarge  of 
these  vermin ;  and  in  many  examinations  of  the  body,  1  have 
been  Burorised  to  find  masses  of  them  in  the  intestines  of  iic- 
eroea  who  died  from  very  different  causes.  Tliis  is  a  singular 
bet  in  the  history  of  worms,  and  shows  us,  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  often  produce  such  sudden  and  fatal 


He  following  contains  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  diognosia  and 
pn^osis  derived  fixun  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on 
these  complaints, 

When  purgatives  open  the  bowels  freely,  and  worms  arc 
passed  at  an  early  period,  the  patient  is  safe. 

If,  after  vermifuge'  medicines,  there  arises  much  commotion 
in  the  intestines,  without  any  worms  bein^  voided,  the  patient 
willprobably  die  suddenly,  and  in  convukions. 

When  the  belly  sudd^y  loses  its  previous  tenseness  and 


*  Tba  Foolalu,  or  Flioleji,  an  odb  'of  the  tbrac  pHndpal  nets  which  inlmbit 
At  inUricr  of  AMca ;  tbejr  are  cbaneteriwd,  jucording  to  Mr  J'iirk,  by  a  lawny 
COmplcxioiiiKiftalkf  hair,  and  BlUllplMupglemturn;  and  have  ueiLJ:vr  tJiv  cri^ml 
wooUf  hair,  nor  the  thick  lipi  and  flat  noKS,  of  the  Maadingn,  or  pir|H'r  \>grii 
net.  nwyara  fbaod  in  lb«  vkiirirr  of  the  Oambia,  and  fomi  ilic  iirincliml  iiih^k' 
biUBtt  of  lb*  dtf  of  BondCU.— Esnos.— r>iJc  Fark'i  TrarcU,  C'w/i.  11.  ij  ir. 
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Iicat  after  the  use  of  purges,  and  a  diarrhcea  eupervenes  without 
any  worms,  the  piatient  is  in  great  danger. 

If  the  marked  signs  of  worms  disappear,  without  any  being 
discharged,  a  relapse  or  sudden  death  is  to  be  expected. 

If,  after  convulsions,  worms  are  voiJed,  there  is  no  danger. 

When  convulsions  liave  once  attacked  a  patient,  they  are 
apt  to  return ;  but  that  does  not  always  indicate  the  presence  of 
worms. 

If  anthelmintics  stop  a  fever  and  diarrhoea  from  worms,  we 
may  expect  that  many  will  soon  be  passed. 

When  much  mucus  is  discharged  without  blood,  worms  soon 
follow. 

Drowsiness  succeeding  to  febrile  symptoms  is  fatal. 

Drowsiness  after  convulsions,  without  any  worms  being  pass- 
ed, is  fatal. 

When  purges  relieve  pain  of  head  and  tenseness  of  the  bow- 
els, it  is  favourable. 

If  there  be  voracious  appetite,  with  a  heavy  sensation  at  the 
stomach,  it  indicates  worms  lodged  near  that  organ. 

Although  no  worms  are  passed  at  the  time  our  remedies  are 
operating,  we  are  not  to  conceive  that  we  have  been  wrong  in 
our  diagnosis ;  they  often  come  away  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

The  treatment  may  be  discussed  in  a  few  words.  When  the 
symptoms  have  actually  invaded,  we  are  to  palliate  the  most 
urgent,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  attack  the  exciting  cause  by  mcaiifl 
of  strong  purges ;  to  prevent  the  generation  of  worms,  or  to 
remove  tnem  before  they  have  done  mischief,  is  the  great  point. 
Most  prudent  men  who  have  the  charge  of  negroes,  give  worm 
physic  regularly,  and  select  those  who  appear  more  uisposed  to 
generate  them,  for  a  more  lengthened  course.  This  must  vaxy 
according  to  the  situation  and  time  of  the  vear. 

As  to  the  anthelmintics  employed,  I  believe  none  deserve 
that  name  but  such  as  act  mechanically ;  the  cabbage  bark,  I 
am  convinced,  has  no  pretensions.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  aloes,  I  have  always  preferred  in  cases  of  children,  to  the 
extent  of  three  drachms,  and  given  as  a  glyster.  It  c^eratei 
effectually  in  destroying  ascarides. 

Turpentine  and  sweet  oil,  or  castor  oil,  forms  an  excellent 
remedy,  when  the  worms  are  situated  near  the  stomach. 

But  the  most  essential  piece  of  advice,  is  to  continue  the  re- 
medies for  a  length  of  time,  and  vary  them  in  every  possible 
shape.  From  abandoning  these  at  too  early  a  period,  at)d 
looking  on  our  opinion  as  incorrect,  thousands  meet  with  an 
untimely  grave. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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III. 

On  the  Medical  and  Moral  Treaimeitt  of  Young  Women  ttho 
have  roMlhwed  Laudanum  in  large  Quaniify,  with  a  design 
of  praobig  Fatal  to  Life;  illustrated  by  two  Cases  successfully 
treated.  By  William  Howison,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  Uie 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  Ixisoni  fill. 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate — in  good  or  ill ; 
The  wont  of  crimes  had  left  her  Woman  still 

Lord  ByronU  Corsair, 

Casb  I^— a*  B.,  aged  18  years,  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  in 
town,  and  servant  in  a  lodging-house, — a  girl  of  a  dark  complexion^ 
and  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  —from  a  disappointment  in 
bve  affiurs,  resolved  to  destroy  herself. 

For  this  purpose  she  arose  from  bed,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  October  181 5,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  went  to  an  apotliecary*s  shop 
wbicli  the  found  open,  and  where  she  purchased  a  quantity  of  lauda- 
iram,  supposed  to  be  from  |ii  to  ^iii,  but  the  exact  proportion  could 
nefer  be  distinctly  ascertained :  she  then  returned  home,  and  went 
to  bed,  where  she  swallowed  the  laudanum. 

She  had  said  the  preceding  evening,  as  appeared  afterwards,  to  a 
neighbour's  servant,  a  companion  of  her  own,  that  life  was  a  burden 
to  her ;  that  she  was  resolved  not  to  live  longer ;  and  had  insinuated, 
Uist  sbe  intended  to  terminate  her  existence  by  swallowing  laudanum. 

After  swallowing  the  laudanum,  she  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor 
nd  insensibility  for  nearly  two  hours,  without  being  taken  notice  of 
bj  ainr  individual ;  there  being  only,  with  the  exception  of  herself, 
sn  dd  lady  in  the  house,  who  had  neither  suspected,  nor  had  the 
lightest  idea  of  her  intention.  The  lady  having  got  up  at  her  usual 
hoar,  nine  o'clock,  went  into  the  kitchen,  to  see  what  was  become  of 
her,  and  found  her  in  a  complete  state  of  insensibility,  with  her  eyes 
open,  Ac.  Supposing  her  dead,  she  immediately  alarmed  the  neigh- 
bom  living  in  the  same  common  stair ;  upon  which  several  persons 
nn  in,  amongst  others  the  servant  to  whom  she  had  said  she  intend- 
ed  to  destroy  herself  by  swallowing  laudanum,  and  who  immediately 
BMide  known  the  circumstance. 

An  apothecary  was  sent  for,  who  came  about  eleven  o'clock.  He 
tot  her  out  of  bed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people  around  her, 
kept  her  in  a  state  of  forcible  agitation  by  shaking,  &c.,  and  attcmpt- 
od  to  force  over  her  throat  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  tartar  emetic, 
which  he  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  doing,  as  the  jaws  were 
10  firmly  locked  together.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards, 
diey  sent  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  assistance,  at  which  time  I  was 
physician's  assistant  to  that  Establishment.  As  the  attending  physi- 
cians had  left  the  house,  and  could  not  be  found,  I  went  over  to  my 
iriend  Dr  Duncan  junior,  who,  upon  learning  the  circumstance,  had 
•the  goodness  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  unfortunate  girl. 

VOL.  xviii.  Na  70.  D 
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Upon  entering  the  apartment  we  found  several  people,  and  the 
patient  supported  in  the  erect  posture  by  two  strong  men,  who  were 
holding  her  up  by  the  shoulders,  with  her  head  hanging  lifeless  upon 
her  breast,  her  hair  in  disorder,  her  eyes  bewildered,  and  her  coun« 
tenance  pale  and  ghastly.  Her  limbs  being  unable  to  do  their  da^ 
in  supporting  her,  her  body  was  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  wiu 
the  points  of  the  toes  touching  the  floor.  She  felt  cold  and  lifeless ; 
and  the  muscles  were  in  a  complete  state  of  relaxation.  The  pulse 
was  about  90,  feeble  and  irregular ;  respiration  slow  and  sonorous ; 
her  lips  and  mouth  were  livid,  and  considerably  swelled,  from  the 
violence  previously  used  to  force  fluids  down  the  throat ;  and  her 
jaws  were  firmly  clasped  together.  She  appeared  completely  insen- 
sible to  every  thing  passing  around,  and  would  not  answer  questions. 

The  tartar  emetic  administered  by  the  apothecary  having  produc- 
ed little  if  any  efiect,  we  immediately  directed  tlie  windows  of  the 
apartment  to  be  pulled  completely  open.  We  attempted  to  pour  in- 
to the  patient's  stomach,  by  forcibly  opening  her  mouth,  keeping  die 
jaws  sepaxate,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  introduced  between  the 
teeth  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  being  injured,  and  partly  by  one  of 
the  nostrils,  the  other  being  compressed  by  the  finger,  about  %u  ef 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  previously  prepared  fbr  tbe 
purpose ;  which  we  succeeded  in  doing,  fdthough  ?nth  considerable 
difficulty,  and  which  produced,  or  was  followed  by  little  e£bct.  A^ 
ler  preventing  the  patient  from  falling  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  «tii-> 
por,  which  she  instantly  would  have  done,  by  keeping  constaaUj 
shaking  and  moving  her  about,  ^u  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  wait  sent 
for,  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  forced  into  her' stomach,  and  the  in* 
ternal  fauces  irritated  by  means  of  a  feather,  to  promote  vomitinff* 
Her  countenance  soon  became  more  ghastly,  and  she  inunediat^ 
threw  up  a  quantity  of  a  brownish  tinged  fluid,  smelling  strongly  oif 
laudanum  ;  after  which,  she  appeared  to  be  considerably  relievedu 

Dr  Duncan  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  house  npqn 
urgent  business,  I  remained  with  the  patient,  and  forced  into  htt 
stomach  another  $sb,  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  watcrgruel. 
By  this  time  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  oatmeal*gruel  being  pre* 
pared,  according  to  my  directions,  and  allowed  to  cool,  I  kept  pai9# 
ing  it,  by  means  of  a  table-spoon,  gradually  and  at  intervals,  inte 
her  stomach,  until  she  had  swallowed  about  two  or  three  mutdikins 
of  it ;  which  produced  vomiting  repeatedly,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This  I  feel  inclined  to  think  it  did,  merely  by  distending 
to  an  unnatural  extent  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  During  the  great- 
er part  of  the  above  period,  she  was .  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  mo- 
tion, by  shaking,  and  moving  her  through  the  apartment ;  as  die  se- 
veral times  relapsed,  notwithstanding  all  our  efibrts,  into  a  complete 
state  of  stupor. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock ;  and  the  unfortunate  girl  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  answer  questions,  although  very  indistinctly.  Sbo 
appeared  sensible  of  the  destitute  situation  in  which  she  must  be  left; 
^be  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  either  with  proper  accommode^ 
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tion  or  attention  where  she  was ;  and  as  I  was  averse  to  leave  her  in 
her  doubtful  condition,  I  proposed  to  her  relations,  who  were  by  this 
time  assembled,  to  admit  her  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  was 
thankfully  agreed  to ;  and  she  was  immediately  sent  off  in  a  sedan 
chaiTy  attended  by  one  of  them  in  charge  of  her,  the  window  of  which 
was  kqpt  half  open  to  allow  free  admission  of  air,  which,  along  with 
the  DOodoOf  I  thought  would  prove  beneficial  and  salutary. 

Upon  admission  mto  the  hospital,  she  was  placed  in  a  closet,  which 
was  entirely  reserved  to  her  own  use,  in  one  of  the  quietest  wards, 
and  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  two  confidential  nurses,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  treat  her  witli  attention  and  mildness.  As  I  was  not 
perfisctly  satisfied  that  the  injurious  and  acrid  contents  of  her  stomach 
aad  been  completely  evacuated,  other  fifteen  grains  of  sulphate  of 
BDCy  dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  watergruel,  were  administered, 
wliich  soon  produced  copious  vomiting.  Her  stomach  being  now  in 
a  much  more  sensible  state,  she  was  well  wrapt  up  with  clothes, 
as  it  was  a  chilly  autumn  evening,  and  sent  out  to  the  green  behind 
the  house,  with  the  two  nurses,  who  were  directed  to  keep  her  walk- 
ing about,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  motion.  By  these  means,  she 
gradually  recovered  herself,  so  much  as  to  articulate  distinctly,  and 
even  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her  friends ;  although  she  still 
m>pemred  sullen  and  indifferent  to  life.  Her  countenance  became 
iBore  animated  and  lively,  although  she  still  retained  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  her  languid  and  torpid  appearance,  and  she  was  a- 
Ue  to  walk  about  with  little  assistance.  In  about  an  hour,  a  basin 
af  warm  tea,  and  a  biscuit,  were  given  her,  which  she  took,  and  from 
which  she  felt  considerably  refreshed.  Having  remained  in  the  open 
air  till  half  past  five  o'clock,  when  it  was  becoming  dark,  she  was  again 
brought  into  the  house,  and  walked  about  in  an  empty  ward  for  some 
time*  She  threw  herself  upon  the  top  of  the  bedclothes ;  a  nurse 
was  appointed  to  take  care,  and  prevent  her  from  falling  asleep. 

Hora  Sva,  p.  m. — She  is  now  considerably  recovered ;  but  still 
hss  a  great  texulency  and  inclination  to  sleep.  She  is  walking  through 
the  empty  ward,  supported  by  the  nurse.  Skin  hot,  and  covered 
with  perspiration ;  mouth  and  lips  considerably  swollen  and  painful, 
in  consequence  of  the  violence  used  in  forcing  fluids  into  her  stomach  ; 
no  passage  of  bowels ;  she  still  retains  a  timid  bewildered  appear- 
ance, and  seems  suspicious  of  those  around. 

3  8ubmuriat.  hydrarg.  gr.  vi.  Mass.  pil.  aloet.  gr.  ix.  ft.  massu* 
la,  ct  divide  in  pilul.  ffiqual.  iii.    Capiat  ii.  stat.  et  i.  h.  s. 

24th< — Mane.     Hora,  9  a,  m.     Pills  above  prescribed  have  pro- 
duced no  effect ;  although  she  took  five  such  yesterday  evening,  and 
during  the  night  slept  well.    Has  taken  a  basin  of  warm  tea,  and  some 
bread  to  bresucfast.     Appears  quite  collected,  and  refreshed. 
Accipiat  enema  domest.  stntim. 

Hora  12  a.  m. — Visit.  (The  Visit  Reports  which  now  follow,  were 
made  by  Dr  Spens,  one  of  the  physicians  to  die  Establishment,  and 
whose  assistant  I  tlien  was.)  Has  had  one  stool  by  the  injection,  but 
rather  scanty. 
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B  Alcohol  dilut  Jii.  aq.  fontis  |iii.  syrup  5iL  M.     Sumat.  f  ss. 
snbinde. 
Habeat  juscuH  borini  (beef  tea)  Ibii.  hodie  et  indieff. 
Let  her  have  a  basin  of  tea  evening  and  morning. 
25th. — One  natural  stool.    Slight  headach.    Feels  paii^  of  breast, 
situated  about  the  top  of  the  sternum,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
cesophagus  up  to  the  mouth ;  pulse  80,  of  moderate  strength ;  lan- 
guor considerably  less ;  takes  her  food. 
Contin.  raedicamenta. 
Vespere. — Laventur  caput,  cervix  et  brachia  aqua  tepida  c*  aceto 
omni  mane  et  vespere. 

26th. — Mane.  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  she  took  a  strong 
convulsive  fit,  which  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  gradual- 
ly went  off;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  was  insensible  to 
what  was  passing  around ;  appears  weak  and  faintish. 

B  Tinct.  viderian.  ammoniat.  ^ii.    Sumat  5i*  bis  in  dies  ex  aqua. 
Hora  12  a.m, — Visit.    Has  had  repeated  fits  since  morning,  at- 
tended with  convulsions ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  no  stool. 
Habeat  q.  p.  haust.  c.  ol.  ricini  5vi*     Contin.  alia* 
27th. — Has  had  two  more  convulsive  fits,  which  came  on  without 
any  warning.    No  headach ;  pulse  natural ;  tongue  clean,  and  moist ; 
slight  uneasiness  about  the  stomach. — Contin.  omnia. 

Vespere. — This  evening,  I  was  informed  by  the  nurse  in  attend* 
ance,  that  the  young  man  who  had  been  the  original  cause  of  her 
swallowing  the  laudanum,  had  been  visiting  her  repeatedly  of  lafe. 
Thinking  his  presence  might  be  the  cause  of  disturbing,  irritating, 
and  bringing  on  the  convulsion  fits  in  her  present  uncertain  state,  J 
gave  strict  orders  that  he  should  not  be  admitted,  until  she  had  per* 
^tly  recovered. 

29th. — No  fit  since  last  report.    She  appears  almost  well. 

Full  diet. 
SI  St. — Has  had  several  fits  since  last  report ;  but  they  are  feebler, 
and  of  shorter  duration  than  before.    Pulse  natural ;  tongue  clean, 
and  moist. 

Habeat  piU.  aloes  et  assaefoetidae  gr.  x.  ter  in  dies. 
Omittantur  alia  medicamenta* 
November  4th. — Bowels  rather  costive.    Has  continued  coniider* 
ably  better  since  last,  report. 

Habt.  Stat,  infus.  sennse  ^m.  et  rep.  omni  bihorio,  ad  ^iL  donee 

alvus  respond. 

6th. — Several  fits,  which  are  milder,  and  of  shorter  duration.    In. 

fusion  operated  several  times  on  the  4th ;  affected  since  last  report 

with  a  considerable  degree  of  headach ;  pulse  natural ;    appetite 

good. 

Habt.  Stat.  puly.  jalaps,  gr.  XV.  Calomel  gr.  v.    M.etft.pulv. 
Continuantur  alia. 
7th. — Three  stools  from  the  physic ;  has  had  several  fits ;  headach 
continues. 

Applicent.  hirudinet  vi.  front!.    Contin.  piLl.  aloes  et  astaefot. 
ut  antea*    Habeat  bol.  camphorat.  1.  bis  in  dies. 
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8tli«-— At  present  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Four  fits,  in  general 
attended  with  convulsions.  Pulse  74,  of  moderate  strength ;  two 
sioola ;  ai^ietite  good ;  beadach  reliered* 

]^  Aqua  menth.  pip.  |i.    Tinct*  assaefoetidae  5m.  M.  ft.  haust. 
q«  p.  sumend.    Contin.  boli  camphorat* 
9dL,ii.— Fit  continued  nearly  two  hours ;  and  she  had  a  similar  one 
daring  the  night*    A£Pected  with  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  bowels  open ;  pulse  natural ;  no  headach. 
Applicet  vesicat.  imo  stemi.    Continuantur  alia* 
ISth— Habeat  solut.  assaefoetidae  ^ss.  ter  in  dies. 
16th.— For  several  days  past  has  been  almost  well,  and  has  had 
itxily  a  very  slight  return  of  fits,  which  appear  to  be  gradually  wearing 
mray ;  denres  to  go  homes 
Dismissed  cuSred. 
Receipts  of  the  Infirmary  Pharmacopoeia  included  in  the  above  case. 

Ist — Bolus  Camphorattts. 
Camphorse.    gr.  vl. 
Tj^  Conserv.  rosae  Gallicse^    gr.  x, 
Camphorae  ope  pauzilll  alcoholis  fortioris  in  pulverem  tritae  adde 
coQservam  let  fiat  bolus. 

2d.— Solutio  Assaefoetidae. 
1^  Gununi  resinas  ferulae  assaefoetidae.     Su. 
Aq.  fervidae.     §zii.  Solve. 

Cask  IL— June  SQth,  1816.«— Elizabeth  B.,  aged  17  years,  the 
idsBghter  oi  a  master  diimney-sweeper  in  town,.— a  delicate,  weakly 
girl,  of  an  irritable  constitution,  and  endowed  with  acute  and  strong 
nelingt  of  mind,-.^aving  been  disappointed  in  love  matters,  and 
cmelly  and  unjustly  treated  by  the  object  of  her  afiections,  resolv- 
ed, <m  the  night  of  the  28th  June  1816,  to  destroy  herself  by  uk- 
ii^  laudanum.  For  this  purpose  she  procured  a  quantity  of  it,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  swalloMred  from  one  to  two  ounces ;  but  the 
enct  DToportion  could  never  be  ascertained.  In  a  short  time, 
it  was  rollowed  by  stupor,  insensibility,  convulsions,  &c.  The  mus« 
cks  of  her  body  became  soft  and  relaaied,  her  breathing  stertorous, 
her  countenance  pale  and  ghastly. 

She  reniMBed  m  the  above  deicribed  state  of  insensibility  and  tor- 
por for  two  hours  previous  to  being  discovered  by  her  relations.  The 
shrm  was  ghreo,  and  medical  assistance  immediately  sent  for.  Mr 
William  Wood  came,  but  late  in  the  evening.  With  considerable 
difficulty,  under  his  directions,  they  raised  her  up,  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing an  emetic,  in  considerable  quantity,  into  her  stomach,  which  at 
m  produced  nausea,  and  copious  vomiting.  She  was  kept  in  a  con>- 
tiaued  state  of  motion  during  the  night,  by  shaking  and  moving  her 
«bout  the  apartment.  By  these  means  she  became,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  gradually  more  and  more  sensible,  so  as  to  know 
what  was  passing  around.  Towards  morning  she  was  allowed  to 
akep  for  some  time,  carefully  watched  by  the  relations. 
When  Mr  Wood  saw  her  ^axly  next  morning,  she  wasstiU  in  a 
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state  of  stupor  and  confusion.  Vomiting  was  again  produced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  emetics,  still  introduced  with  difficulty  into 
her  stomach.  Various  purgative  medicines  iiad  been  administered 
since  her  situation  was  first  discovered,  but  had  producied  no  opera- 
tion. As  it  n^as  out  of  Mr  Wood's  power  to  pay  her  the  constant 
attention  and  watching  on  which  the  urgency  of  her  case  reotiired,— - 
from  her  situation  in  life,  she  could  not  command  the  requisite  me* 
dicines  and  advice, — and  as  it  was  taking  her  from  a  crowded,  ill- ven- 
tilated house,  into  free  air,  he  recommended  strongly  her  removal 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  was,  afler  some  difficulty,  agreed  te 
by  herself  and  relations.  Application  was  accordingly  made  to  Dr 
Spens,  who  agreed  at  once  to  her  being  received  into  the  house* 
With  his  permission,  I  prepared  a  closet  off  one  of  the  quietest  wardsi 
which  was  entirely  reserved  for  her  use,  with  a  day  and  night  nurse 
to  be  in  attendance.  Being  naturally  interested  in  the  case,  I  kept 
house,  in  expectation  of  her  arrival. 

About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  brought  in  a  sedaa 
chair,  at  which  time  she  was  still  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  laudanum  ;  her  codntenance  pale  and  ^astly,  her  ^ea 
heavy  and  languid,  her  face  full,  and  tlie  skin  of  it  having  a  Mnooth 
glassy  appearance ;  her  lips  were  swelled  and  painful,  from  the  force 
which  had  been  used  to  make  her  swallow.  The  muscles,  were  in  a 
complete  state  of  relaxation ;  she  had  lost  the  ]>ower  over  them ;  and 
was  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  support  herself  in  the  erect  position 
without  assistance.  The  skm  over  her  body  felt  hot,  feverish^  and 
was  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.    Pulse  was  94*,  full,  etrongv 

{mt  irregular ;  she  kept  her  jaws  locked  together,  and  appeared  jea- 
ous  and  afraid  pf  the  people  around.  Every  few  minutes  she  fell 
into  a  state  of  stupor  and  sleep,  from  which  she  could  only  be  ronised 
l>y  being  repeatedly  moved  or  shaken.  She  would  give  no  answer 
to  questions  put  to  her,  which  appeared  to  proceed  much  more  from 
the  torpid  and  insensible  state  in  which  she  was,  than  from  ohstiiiacjr 
pr  any  other  cause. 

Upon  admission  into  the  Infirmary,  her  mouth  #as  with  some  di& 
ficulty  opened,  and  about  !b  ii.  of  watergruel,  in  which  was  dissolve 
ed  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  assist  its  emetic  powei^ 
gradually  introduced  into  hei  stomach,(with  the  assistance  of  a  tijble- 
(Bpoon.  During  this  time,  she  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  inotkm* 
to  prevent  her  fron^  sleeping.  By  these  means,  with  the  assistetood 
pf  a  feather  to  irritate  t]be  fauces,  repeated  and  plentiful  vomiting 
yras  soon  produced. 

I  was  informed  that  she  had  been  made  to  vomit  frequently  be* 
fore  admission  into  the  hospital.  What  now  came  off  her  stomachy 
appeared  to  be  returned  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  wa« 
^wallowed ;  and,  from  having  been  kept  walking  through  tS^e  ward  fbf 
pearly  two  hours,  supported  by  two  nurses,  she  had  so  far  regained 
|ier  natural  senses,  as  to  answer  questions  with  tolerable  a^curaqr* 
and  to  appear  much  more  refreshed  and  sensible.  I  judged  that  t«e 
Soporific  content^  iff  ber  stomfidi  had  by  dm  6ate  beea  cottipkldy 
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evacuated,  and  that  the  now  merely  laboured  under  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  laudanum  upon  her  system  in  general. 

She  was  now  sent  to  the  green  behind  the  house,  being  well  wrapt 
up  with  clothes,  and  was  kept  walking  upon  the  gravel  footpath, 
supported  by  a  nurse,  until  six  o'clock,  when  she  drank  a  large  basin 
oi  warm  tea,  and  eat  part  of  a  wine  biscuit.  By  these  means,  and 
by  the  bracing  invigorating  effects  of  the  cool  atmospherical  air  at 
the  above  mentioned  season  of  the  year,  she  became  much  more 
sennble  and  refreshed,  her  countenance  began  to  assume  a  more 
liealthy  appearance,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  about  with  little  as- 
astance. 

She  returned  to  the  ward  about  6  o'clock;  ^iv.  of  infusion  of  sen* 
m  was  administered  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  which  had  not  been 
done  since  she  swallowed  the  laudanum,  although  difierent  purgatives, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  been  given  to  her.  She  walked 
about  for  several  hours  more,  when  she  went  to  bed,  with  a  nurse 
ippoinled  to  take  care  of  her,  and  prevent  her  from  sleeping. 

Horm  12  p.  m. — No  effect  from  infusion  of  senna.  Is  still  in  a 
torpid  state,  accompanied  with  great  inclination  to  sleep ;  but  she  is 
malj  roused  from  it.  Countenance  in  general  much  more  natural ; 
skin  atfll  hot,  and  covered  with  moisture;  pulse  96,  feeble;  an- 
iven  distinctly  questions  put  to  her. 

Injiciat.  enema  domest.  stat.   Habeat  juscul.  bovini  (strong  beef- 
tea)  lb  ii.  statim.     Capiat  pauxillum  subinde. 

SOth«— Mane.  Injection  given  last  night  produced  a  very  copious 
stool*  Has  enjoyed,  during  the  night,  several  hours  of  refreshing 
deep ;  and  has  taken  tea,  with  a  biscuit,  for  breakfast  this  morning. 

N.  B.  The  Visit  Reports  which  follow  upon  this  case,  were  made 
by  Dr  Spens,  junior  physician  to  the  Establishment. 

Hora  12  a.  m. — Visit.  Complains  of  headach,  but  of  no  pain  any 
where  else.  Is  still  very  torpid,  with  ereat  tendency  to  sleep,  but  is 
easily  roused ;  complains  of  urgent  Uiirst ;  tongue  very  red  at  the 
i^iez,  as  also  ai  the  sides ;  pulse  84',  feeble. 

Let  her  have  a  basin  of  tea  every  evening  and  morning.    Con^ 
tin.  juscul.  bovin*  fort,  (strong  beef- tea)  ut  antea. 

Slat — Was  awake  all  yesterday  si'temoon;  asleep  at  present;  one 
stool ;  takes  her  food. 

Jane  1st. — Considerable  headach ;  pulse  under  80 ;  has  taken  no 
food  to-day :  bowels  rather  slow. 

Habt.  mist,  salin.  ammoniat.  ^i.    2d  qq.  bonu    Bol.  c.  pulv. 
jalapas  comp.  gr.  Ixx.    Contin.  alia. 

Sd»— -No  particular  complaint.     Bowels  slow. 

Habeat  infus.  sennce  jiv.  statim.    Injiciat.  enema  domest.  ves« 
pere  si  opus  sit,    Contin.  alia* 

4th. — Infusion  of  senna  operated  several  times.  Is  now  free  f^om 
complaint,  and  wishes  to  return  home.    Dismissed  cured. 

Having  detailed  the  two  precedinjs;  cases  in  illustration  of  my 
present  &u'  j  ;ct|  viz.  remarks  upon  the  moral  and  medical  treat* 
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rnent  of  females  who  have  swallowed  laudanum  in  large  quan- 
tity, with  the  design  of  proving  fatal  to  life,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  Its  consideration. 

1st,  The  Medical  Treatment. — When  it  has  been  distinctly 
ascertained,  which  for  the  most  part  can  easily  be  done,  by  the 
previous  confession  of  the  patient,  by  the  examination  of  the 
people  around,  by  the  general  symptoms  and  appearance  of  the 
individual,  or  by  all  these,  along  with  other  collateral  evidence 
taken  together,  that  a  female  has  swallowed  laudanum  in  large 
quantity,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  immediately  to  rouse  her 
from  the  torpor  and  stupor  which  are  the  natural  consequences^ 
^nd  to  prevent  her,  if  not  too  late,  from  falling  into  that  state 
of  insensibility  and  sleep  which  generally  would,  sooner  or  latefy 
prove  fatal.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  she  ought  to  be  for- 
cibly removed  from  bed,  to  which  a  person  under  the  above 
circumstances  generally  betakes  herself,  and  taken  into  a  large 
well-aired  apartment,  the  windows  of  which  are  thrown  open, 
or  if  during  summer,  and  a  convenient  retired  situation,  as  a 

Srden,  park,  &c.  offers  itself,  into  the  open  air,  where  she 
ould  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  action  or  motion  betwixt 
two  strong  people,  by  gently  shaking  or  dragging,  to  prevent 
her  from  falling  asleep.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &c.  in  a  large  dose,  dissolved  in  luke-warm 
water,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in  luke-warm  watergruel,  made  of 
oatmeal^  should  be  forced  as  gently  as  possible  into  her  sto* 
macb,  by  the  mopth  or  nostrils;  and  the  internal  fauces  maybe 
tickled  with  a  fpather,  to  promote  the  vomiting.  In  this  way^ 
vomiting  is  generally  at  length  induced ;  if  it  should  not,  an  ad- 
jditional  quantity  of  the  emetic  must  be  given.  I  now  recom- 
mend luke-warm  gruel,  thin  barley-water,  &c.  in  large  auantfty; 
say  from  one  to  two  pounds,  to  be  passed  gradiisdly  into  th^ 
stomach.  This  acts  in  a  very  advantageous  manner.  By  dilut* 
ing  the  acrid  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  by  keeping  its  coats 
in  a  state  of  over-distention,  it  produces  and  keeps  up  the  vo- 
miting. This  plan  was  followed  in  both  of  the  cases  already  de« 
tailed ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  produced  most  beneficial 
effects.  Being  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  caiw 
ried  into  the  system,  might  it  not  also  tend  to  dilute  and  miti* 

eate  the  future  narcotic  operation  of  the  laudanum  ?  When^ 
y  the  means  now  mentioned,  the  narcotic  contents  of  the  sto* 
niach  have  been  completely  evacuated,  which  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  liquids  taken  being  returned  in  the  same  uncontaminated 
state,  and  (the  individual  has  recovered  herself,  so^  as  to  answer 
questions,  to  move  about  with  assistance,  &c.  a  basin  of  warm 
(ca  and  a  biscuit  may  be  given  to  her  with  evident  advantage^ 
iparlfed  by  its  r^fr^in^  invij^rating  effect.    After  this,  mq 
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majr  be  sent  out  to  the  open  ur,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before^ 
weU  wrapt  up,  and  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  motion  or  ex- 
erdse  by  slow  walking,  supported  by  two  strong  people,  for 
lereral  hours. 

Under  the  above  described  treatment,  it  is  wonderful  in  what 
a  short  space  of  time  the  individual,  from  a  state  I  may  say  ap- 
proaching to  death,  comes  round  to  that  of  complete  sensibili^. 
She  recovers  herself  very  gradually;  becomes  quite  recollected, 
10  as  distinctly  to  answer  questions;  and  is  enabled,  in  the 
coarse  of  several  hours,  to  walk  with  little  assistance.  I  am 
perfectly  convinced,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  produce 
this  fiivourable  change,  or  is  so  beneficial  to  a  person  labouring 
under  the  above  mentioned  symptoms,  from  swallowing  lauda- 
num, as  a  free  and  continued  exposure  to  pure  and  cool  air. 
It  invigorates  and  strengthens  the  impaired  constitution ;  it  re- 
news we  torpid  faculties  of  mind  and  body ;  it  accelerates  the 
healthy  action  of  the  lungs ;  and  it  produces  a  tendency  to  that 
refireshing  state  of  sleep,  which  renews  and  invigorates  the  debi« 
litated  sjrstem. 

When  the  patient  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  exercise  in  the 
open  ur  for  several  hours,  and  again  recovered  distinctly  her 
fi^colties,  she  may  be  brought  into  the  house,  where  the  after 
treatment  is  to  be  put  in  force,  one  of  her  relations,  or  a  confi- 
dential nurse,  being  in  constant  attendance,  to  prevent  her  from 
sgain  returning  to  the  state  of  torpor  and  stupor. 

JLaudanum  swallowed  in  large  quantity,  it  is  well  known, 
exfflts  a  remarkable  effect,  in  producing  a  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels,  with  diminished  action  of  the  whole  intestinal  tube; 
a  common  emollient  enema  may  therefore  be  now  given,  to  eva* 
coate  the  bowels  and  renew  their  natural  healthy  action.  It  ap^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  more  proper  and  more  beneficial  to  give  an 
emollient  enema  at  once  in  such  cases,  (viz.  where  laudanum 
has  been  taken  in  large  quantity),  without  having  recourse  to 
purgative  medicines  of  any  description.  It  possesses  the  ndvan* 
tsge^  that  it  can  be  administered  without  producing  uneasiness 
or  irritation ;  and  it  may  prove  of  benefit  from  its  gently  stimu- 
lating, and  at  the  same  time  soothing  action,  upon  the  aliment- 
ary canal ;  whereas  purgative  medicmes  of  any  description^v- 
en  by  the  mouth,  must  be  disagreeable  to  the  patient.  They 
irritate,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  lips,  cesophagus  and  sto- 
mach, already  in  a  tender  state,  from  tne  effects  of  the  lauda- 
num, the  violence  which  has  been  used,  and  the  acrid  nature  of 
the  substances  which  have  been  forced  into  them.  The  success 
to  be  expected  from  the  uncertaintv  of  their  operation  is  doubts 
ial ;  ana  we  may  be  obliged,  at  length,  as  in  the  preceding 
caiesy  to  hfkve  recourse  to  an  eneqpia,  as  the  only  resource  to  fii^* 
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fil  our  intuitions.  If  the  enema  domesticum  should  prove  un- 
successful in  cases  of  swallowing  laudanum,  I  should  recom- 
mend the  enema  purgans  to  evacuate  the  iutestinfd  canaL  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  tr}'ing  this  as  yet. 

If  any  purgative  medicine,  under  the  above  circnmstancesi 
were  aavisable,  I  should  prefer  the  injus,  sennae  to  all  others. 
Speaking  of  this  medicine,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  I  have 
used  it  repeatedly,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  for 
these  eight  years  past,  and  have  never  yet  found  it  to  fail.  I 
have  found  it  successful,  where  a  great  variety  of  other  purga- 
tives, as  castor  oil,  jalap,  &c.  have  proved  unsuccessful,  or  been 
\^  n^ected  from  the  stomach ;  and  it  appears  to  agree  with  all 
aorts  of  patients. 

If  the  individual,  after  the  above  described  treatment  has 
been  put  in  force,  appears  weak  and  feeble,  a  little  wine,  or 
perhaps,  what  is  better,  a  little  strong  beef-tea,  may  be  given  to 
Ler.  She  may  be  permitted  to  use  stimulants  to  Uic  nostrils  at 
times,  viz.  carbonate  of  ammonia,  aromatic  vinegar,  &c.  and 
be  allowed  to  go  to  bed  at  her  usual  hour  for  so  doings  a  sick- 
livrse  being  appointed  to  sit  up  and  watch.  If  her  feet,  or  in- 
ferior extremities  in  general,  feel  cold,  they  may  be  wrapt  up 
in  flannel  previously  heated,  and  warm  irons,  bricks,  or  bottles 
of  warm  water  placed  near  them. 

With  regard  to  the  after  treatment  of  the  patient,  it  must 
depend  upon,  and  be  regulated  by  symptoms,  as  they  present 
themselves.  The  general  debility  which  naturally  follows,  and 
is  produced  by  so  much  suffering  and  exertion,  is  to  be  obviat- 
ed and  removed  by  strengthening  medicines  and  nourishing 
diet ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  r^ularly  open  by  gentle  lax- 
atives; the  spirits  of  the  individual  are  to  be  supported  and 
^^oouraged  by  every  means  in  our  power;  her  apartment 
must  be  kept  well-aired  and  ventilated,  which  proves  of  Ae 
greatest  consequence,  refreshing  and  invigorating  the  debilitat- 
Bd  powers  of  life;  and,  along  with  these,  she  ought  to  take  re- 
peated walks  during  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  in  the 
t>pen  air,  until  she  recovers  her  usual  and  natural  state  of 
health. 

For  those  fits  or  convulsions  which  in  general  succeed  to,  or 
are  produced  by  laudanum  taken  into  the  animal  economy  in 
Wge  quantity,  which  generally  make  their  appearance  the  first 
mr  second  day  from  the  swallowing  of  the  laudanum,  and  which 
•re  particularly  well  marked,  distinct,  and  lasting  in  young  fe- 
males, the  best  remedy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  tinctura  vale- 
rianae  ammnniataf  or  tinctura  assaefcetidae,  particularly  the  fot^ 
mer.  These  ccnvulsive  fits  were  very  distinct  and  well  marked 
ill  the  tiwo  preceding  case*-    Thejr  became  milder^  and  gradtv* 
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ally  disappeared  under  the  use  of  die  above-mentioned  tine* 
tores. 

Sdly,  The  Moral  TV^a^fn^n/.-*— Having  concluded  my  remarks 
upon  the  medical  treatment  of  individuals  who  have  swallowed 
laudanum  in  lai^e  quantity^  with  the  design  of  provinff  fatal  to 
lifei  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  practice  to  be  put  m  force^ 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  towards  those  unfortunate  and  deter- 
mined individuals  young  females  (and  it  is  to  this  class  of  so* 
ciety  this  nefarious,  and,  I  feel  sorry  to  say,  too  frequent  and  in^* 
creasing  practice  is  confined),  who,  from  a  strong  sense  of  deli« 
cacvy  honour,  or  mistaken  shame, — from  having  their  feelings 
and  happiness  injured  and  insulted  by  the  unmannerly  or  bnitai 
conduct  of  that  part  of  the  community  whose  dutv  -t  is  to  of* 
find  them  protection  and  advice, — have  been  rednced  to  the 
painful  and  disagreeable  necessity  of  attempting  to  destroy  their 
lives  by  swallowmg  laudanum. 

When  an  individual,  under  the  circumstances  now  alluded 
Us  has  swallowed  laudanum  with  the  design  of  proving  fatal  to 
life,  firom  any  cause,  but  particularly  from  disappointment  in 
the  affiurs  of  love,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  and  convinced,  and 
00  must  everv  reflecting  person  who  has  seen  such  instances 
occur,  that  the  state  of  agitation  and  feeling  of  mind  produc* 
ed  by  having  committed  an  action  so  unpardonable  and  dis* 
graceful,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  her  relations,  must 
not  only  tend  to  produce  many  of  the  bad  consequences  which 
follow,  but  will  assist  greatly  in  aggravating  and  retarding  the 
future  recovery. 

That  the  above  mentioned  circumstances,  when  occurring  in 
a  Dublic  institution  or  hospital,  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of^ attendants  and  patients  in  a  manner  idle,  having  little  or  no- 
thing to  occupy  their  spare  hours  and  conversation,  all  anxious 
to  see  an  individual  who  has  been  so  resolute  as  to  commit  such 
an  action,  and  to  learn  her  history,  as  soon  as  the  news  have 
mread  through  the  establishment,  which  they  soon  do,  and  when 
tne  patient  is  exposed  to  be  looked  at,  and  questioned  by  a 
number  of  young  and  thoughtless  students,  must  be,  by  these 
means,  greatly  increased  and  aggravated,  appears  to  me  to  be 
obvious,  and  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  certainly, 
therefore,  preferable  and  desirable  that  the  unfortunate  girl 
should  be  as  quiet  and  retired  as  possible ;  that  she  should  be 
secluded  from  the  public  eye ;  and  that  her  Iiistory,  or  the  causes 
which  induced  her  to  commit  such  an  act,  should  be  allowed  to 
go  into  oblivion.  It  has,  fortunately,  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see 
mdividuals  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life  under  these 
circumstances ;  but  it  has  been  so  to  see  those  of  the  lower  or* 
ders^    Th^  as  members  of  society^  as  human  intellectual  be- 
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iogis  their  feelings  are  e(|ually  strong,  sensible  and  irritable ; 
and  that  they  are  equally,  if  not  more  so,  from  their  unproted* 
cd  sitaation  in  life,  from  being  destitute  of  powerful  friendu  or 
idations  to  interest  themselves  in  their  cause,  &c.  entitled  to  at- 
tention and  commiseration,  I  think  no  one  for  a  moment  will 
hesitate  in  admitting. 

Of  all  places,  under  these  circumstances,  a  public  hospital  is 
worst  adapted,  and  certainly  the  most  improper;  but,  when 
compelled  by  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  it,  we  must  use  the 
means  in  our  power  to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and  whic^ 
will  conduce  to  the  comfort  or  recovery  of  the  individual; 

When  the  individual  belongs  to  that  rank  of  society  that,,  in 
order  to  procure  her  the  necessary  attendance,  medicines  and 
advice,  as  also  the  various  little  comforts  which  are  necessary 
to  promote  and  hasten  her  recovery  to  the  state  of  healthy  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  her  to  a  public  instita- 
lion  or  hospital,  it  ought  to  be  conducted  in  as  private  and  gen- 
tle a  manner  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  she  shoula  be 
placed  in  a  sedan  chair,  the  windows  of  which  are  kept  partly 
open,  to  allow  the  free  admission  of  pure  atmospherical  air, 
which  will  tend  greatly  to  refresh  and  mvigorate  her.  One  of 
her  friends  or  relations,  in  whom  she  has  most  confidence, 
diould  accompany  her,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  chair;  and 
the  particulars  of  her  case  should  be  concealed,  if  possible^ 
from  the  men  who  carry  her.  When  she  arrives  at  the  hospi- 
tal, a  private  room  or  closet,  with  which  public  institutions  are 
generally  provided,  should  be  appropriated  entirely  to  her  use; 
e  ought  there  to  be  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  two  confiden- 
tial nurses  ^a  day  and  night  one),  with  strict  orders  to  treat  her 
wi(h  every  kindness  and  attention ;  and  to  keep,  if  possible^  the 
particulars  of  her  case  secret  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  e- 
stablishment. 

During  the  time  she  remains  in  the  hospital,  no  individual 
should  have  admittance  into  the  apartment,  with  the  exception^ 
of  those  absolutely  necessary  about  her  person,  and  one  or  two 
relations  to  amuse,  and  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  away. 
The  case  should  not  be  recorded  until  her  dismissal  upon  the 
hospital  records ;  and  no  student  ought  to  have  access  during 
that  period.  It  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing 
here  regarding  the  placing  of  a  patient  of  this  description  in  an 
open  clinical  ward.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  medical 
man  would  be  so  destitute  of  common  feeling  and  humanity,  as 
to  allow  such  an  intention  to  occupy  for  a  moment  his  mind. 

The  person  who  has  been  the  cruel,  although  in  some  cases 
the  innocent,  cause  of  the  young  woman  attempting  to  destroy 
herself  by  swallowing  laudanum,  ought)  under  no  pretence^  to 
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have  admittance  to  where  she  is,  unless  he  is  resolved,  or  has 
made  ap  his  mind,  to  act  in  a  candid  and  honourable  manner 
towards  his  unfortunate  victim;  otherwise,  it  retards  and  rnioi 
the  future  recovery,  bringini;  on  a  state  of  debility,  of  which  she 
may  never  completely  get  the  better.  In  the  first  of  the  cases 
already  detailea,  from  tliis  cause  the  patient  relapsed  several 
times  into  her  former  state  of  stupor,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  degree  of  weakness  and  debility,  from  which  she  never  ac- 
tually recovered  to  the  period  that  she  left  the  hospital,  and 
which  might  remain  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 

What  has  now  been  recommended  may  appear,  to  the  super- 
ficial reader,  particular,  severe,  and  unnecessary ;  but  I  can  de- 
clare, from  what  I  have  witnessed,  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  every  practical  medical  man,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  dbiilar  cases,  will  bear  me  out  in  my  state- 
ment* I  have  seen  repeatedly  since,  and  it  occurred  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  both  the  cases  already  detailed,  that  the 
individuals,  fdter  once  recovering  (the  greatest  care  and  attention 
having  been  paid)  from  that  state  of  stupor  and  torpor  produo* 
ed  by  the  laudanum,  again  relapsed  some  time  afterwards  into 
their  former  condition ;  and  this  sudden  change  could  be  attri* 
bated  to  nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  shock  caused 
by  being  exposed  to  the  looks,  questions,  &c«  of  the  inmates  be- 
longing to  the  hospital,  and  to  the  inquisitive  examination  of  a 
set  of  students. 

When  the  unfortunate  individual  is  in  a  situation  of  life  to 
admit  of  it, — ^when  she  belongs  to  the  better  ranks  of  society, 
shd  can  command  the  necessary  attendance  and  remedies, — a 
private  house,  or  remaining  at  home,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
proper  situation  for  a  person  under  these  circumstances.  There^ 
every  secrecy  can  be  observed,  every  comfort  and  indulgence 
procured.  Her  anxiety  can  be  soothed  and  alleviated  by  the 
constant  presence  and  attention  of  her  friends  and  relations ; 
her  mind  can  be  amused ;  and  by  those  means,  she  may  grado* 
ally,  or  soon,  be  brought  round  to  her  usual  and  accustomed 
health. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  to  be  put  in  force,  and  the  be* 
baviour  to  be  observed  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  towards  the 
patient,  whether  it  occurs  in  hospital,  or  in  private  practice,  it 
must  be  the  strict  duty  of  ever^  individual  connected  with  the 
sufferer,  whether  as  relation,  adviser,  or  medical  attendant,  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  calm  and  to  sooth  the  injured  feel- 
ings of  a  person  who  has  committed  such  an  act, — to  attempt  to 
make  the  past  go  into  o|;>liviori,  and  to  present  and  hold  out  a 
lavourable  idea  of  what  is  to  come.  And  surelv  there  does  not 
exist  a  human  being,  who  would  so  far  degrade  himselC  qs^to 
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irritate^  vex,  or  treat  with  indifference,  either  by  his  behaviour, 
or  by  his  language,  the  delicate  and  injured  sensibility  of  a 
young  woman,  whose  feelings  and  principles  have  been  already 
io  br  overcome  (perhaps  by  the  unmanly  and  treacherous  con* 
duct  of  some  one  in  whom  she  had  generously  or  thoughtlessly 
placed  confidence),  as  deliberately  and  intentionally  to  attempt 
to  destroy  that  life  which  must  be  so  dear  to  her,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  which  was  intrusted  to  her  by  th^ 
Creator. 


IV. 

Observations  and  CaseSf  illustrative  of  tie  Pathology  and  Tretft" 
tnent  of  Necrosis.  By  Robert  Knox,  M«  D.,  Member  of 
the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society. 

IT  has  been  long  known,  that  when  a  bone  dies,  or  becomes 
necrosed,  a  process  is  begun  by  the  constitution  to  repair 
the  loss ;  new  bone  is  formed,  and  deposited  in  the  manner  beat 
calculated  to  support  the  limb  or  parts  diseased ;  and,  when  the 
bones  of  an  extremity  are  implicated  in  the  disorder,  the  limb 
preserves  its  strength,  and,  though  somewhat  unshapely,  is  aui^ 
ficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  locomotion.  This  very 
beautiful  and  wonderful  process,  viz.  the  regeneration  of  bonef 
has  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention  of  pathologists  and 
physiologists.  Theories  sufficiently  ingenious  have  been  devis- 
ed, and,  to  confirm  these,  numerous  experiments  performed  on 
living  animals, — man  himself  not  escaping.  Some  of  the  works 
written  on  necrosis  and  regenerated  bone,  I  know  only  by  re« 

Eort,  and  at  second*hand ;  but  the  general  conclusion  from  fdi 
as  uniformly  seemed  to  be,  that  the  principal  agent  employed 
jby  nature  in  the  formation  of  new  bone,  is  the  periosteum,— ^t 
least  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  tlie  practical  surgeons  (and 
they  are  not  few)  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing on  the  subject.  It  has  occasionally  happened,  that  theii 
jtiotions  were  not  exceedingly  clear;  some  fancying  that  the  p^ 
Hosteum,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  is  converted  into  a  large  compact 
osseous  case ;  others  entertaining  similar  opinions,  though  not 
so  coarsely,  expressed.  The  process  is  thus  described  by  a  very 
ingenious  author.  ^^  Necrosis  is  generally  the  result  of  disease 
in  the  sofi  parts ;  and,  where  the  necrosed  portion  is  of  con* 
ttderable  ^ctent,  especially  where  the  affection  takes  place  in 
A  cylindrical  bone,  it  gives  rise  to  a  carious  action  in  the  pe- 
tiosteum.  A  degree  oi  excitement  arises,  producing  a  secre- 
tion of  ossific  matter,  which  is  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  th«  membnuie ;  and|  as  the  ^piaAtity  of  ossific  matter  in- 
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creases,  the  cenular  texture  in  which  it  was  laid  is  procres- 
nrdy  removed  by  absorption ;  so  that,  after  some  tune,  Uiert 
is  the  appearance  of  a  strong  and  compact  frame-work  of  new 
bone^  more  or  less  completely  enveloping  the  old  bone.  ** 

A  modification  of  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  well  de« 
fended  by  others.  The  periosteum,  they  observe^  cannot  be  the 
organ  for  the  secretion  of  new  bone,  in  cases  where  the  perios* 
teum  has  been  removed.  The  objection  is  unanswerable.  They 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  around  the 
bone,  cmitribute  to  the  formation  of  new  ossific  matter ;  amongst 
which  it  is  evident  they  must  include  the  periosteum,  when  that 
membrane  is  present. 

Early  in  18H,  I  began  to  consider  these  opinions  as  imten* 
able :  the  formation  of  new  osseous  matter  in  cases  of  necrosis, 
compound  fracture  and  caries,  did  not  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  periosteum  or  soft  parts,  in  those  cases  which  came 
under  my  observation ;  and  I  remarked,  in  one  very  interesting 
case  of  hip  disease,  in  which  the  trochanter  major  was  the  only 
part  affected  with  caries,  that  nature  had  attempted  repairing 
the  injury  done  the  bone,  though  no  sequestrum  or  dead  por* 
tion  existed,  by  a  secretion  of  new  ossific  matter  around  the 
circumference  of  the  ulcer  in  the  bone^  which  new  osseous  mat« 
ter  was  evidently  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  old  bone,  the  pe« 
riostenm  remaining  perfectly  sound  and  unchanged.  It  waa 
not,  however,  till  the  winter  of  1815,  that  I  perceived  fully  the 
inaccuracies  which  had  crept  into  the  writings  of  authors  on 
necrosis,  and  on  the  regeneration  of  bone,  and  that  I  formed 
the  following  opinions,  which  I  shall  now  sketch  very  briefly. 

Necrosis,  or  the  death  of  a  bone,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  may  be  complicated  with  other  diseases  and  condi- 
tions of  the  part  aiTected,  rendering  the  process  of  the  forma^- 
tion  of  new  bone  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  The 
simplest  case,  perhaps,  is  the  death  of  the  shaft  of  a  cylindrical 
or  long  bone,  either  in  whole  or  part,  occasioned  by  a  blow. 

Case  L-^I  was  requested  to  examine  the  leg  of  a  boy  who  ha^ 
been  struck  about  two  years  before  on  the  spine  of  the  tibiai  by  a 
'stone  thrown  at  him  with  some  force.  At  the  time  I  saw  him,  he 
ran  about  as  if  nothing  ailed  him ;  the  leg  was  swelled,  and  purulent 
matter  flowed  out  in  abundance  by  three  fistulous  orifices ;  these  led 
to  a  sequestrum  of  considerable  length.  The  disease  could  be  traced 
directly  to  the  blow,  and  the  leg,  indeed,  had  never  been  well  since 
diat  period ;  he  had  preserved  his  health,  however,  and  been  alwaye 
able  to  run  about  without  the  aid  of  crutches ;  circumstances  which 
seldom  happen  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hospital  air 
and  surgical  tre atroentr  I  ascertained  that  tb?  bone  bad.  never  been 
frtctiired. 
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>x*s  Observations  and  Cases  iUvttraihe 

In  sucli  caac&y  Hnd  I  have  seen  several,  a  portion  of  bone  only 
is  dead;  the  external  layers  of  the  old  bone  become  vascular, 
spongy,  and  full  of  holes,  for  the  transmission  of  vessels;  new 
osseous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  interstices;  the  whole  bone 
becomes  much  thickened,  and  occasionally  heavy  and  compact. 
This  progress  of  regeneration  has  been  well  described  by  Le- 
veille,  who  endeavoured,  some  years  ago,  to  extend  tlie  doo- 
trine  to  all  cases  of  necrosis :  it  is  merely  a  thickening  of  the 
old  bone.  If  examined  in  a  recent  state)  the  periosteum  will  be 
found  very  vascular  and  pulpy,  but  neither  thickened  nor  ossi- 
fied ;  and,  when  the  disease  has  ceased,  or  the  cause  of  irrita- 
lion  been  removed,  the  membrane  recovers  entirely  its  natural 
texture.  Yet  I  have  seen  specimens  of  this  description  (and 
they  arc  very  common  in  museums)  described  as  beionging  to 
cases  in  which  the  entire  regeneration  of  bone  had  Liken  place ; 
and  as  proofs  of  the  conversion  of  periosteum  into  an  osseous 
case,  sometimes  equalling  half  an  inch  in  thickness  ! 

When  the  whole  shaft  of  a  bone  dies,  as  in  ihc^mr<r  or  os 
humeri^  the  process  set  up  by  nature  is  still  of  the  same  descrtp> 
tion,  differing  in  situation.  New  bone  is  formed  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  old  bone,  and  commences  at  these  extremities,  shoot- 
ing downwards  and  upwards,  to  form  a  case,  which,  in  a  few  rare 
favourable  instances,  at  lastentirely  envelopes  the  shaft  of  the  old 
or  dead  portion  of  the  bone.  When  a  portion  only  of  the  shaft 
is  dead,  the  formation  of  new  bone  commences  at  the  nearest 
healthy  point,  wherever  that  may  be.  The  cause  of  the  formic 
tion  ot  new  bone  is  the  presence  of  the  necrosed  portion,  though 
the  same  eflect  may  be  produced  by  an  ulcer  in  the  bone,  by 
the  presence  of  any  solid  extraneous  body,  or  of  some  other 
source  of  irritation.  Hence,  if,  by  the  unhappy  interference 
of  surgical  art,  the  necrosed  portion  of  bone  (in  cases  whereia 
the  shaft  has  died  throughout  its  whole  thickness)  be  prema^ 
turely  removed,  or  much  of  the  new  formed  bone  be  destroyed  ia 
awkward  attempts  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  the  process 
for  regenerating  bone  will  cease,  and  amputation  become  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  I  shnll  after* 
wards  endeavour  to  show,  that,  generally,  when  an  extern^ 
layer  or  piece  of  bone  has  died,  it  ought  to  be  early  removed ; 
that  when  an  internal  portion  of  bone  has  become  necrosed,  it 
ought  to  be  taken  away  by  an  operation,  whenever  it  shall  have 
become  a  source  of  much  irritation  to  the  patient,  or  whenever 
it  can  be  rtadibj  got  at ;  but  the  treatment,  in  cases  where  the 
shaft  of  a  bone  has  died  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  will  be 
such  as  has  already  been  described. 

But  this  process  of  the  regeneration  of  bone  being  slow,  and 
often  defective  towards  the  middle,  even  under  the  most  ap- 
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proved  treatment,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  not  nnfrequently  de-» 
tached  from  its  eietremities ;  and  spontaneous  fracture  happen«i 
ing^  ampntadon  becomes  necessary. 

CASsIIir-»jAM£s  MACDoi^NELL,  St.  16.,  had  his  thigh  amputated 
at  the  trochanter  major  in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  for  a  necrosis  of  the 
osjemoris.  The  state  of  the  parts  found,  on  examination  of  the  limb, 
was  as  follows  ^^The  dead  part  was  a  ^portion  of  the  whole  shaft,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  lying  loose  in  a  large  cavity  filled  with  pus,  and 
projecting  by  its  lower  end  through  the  skin.  The  new  bony  case 
was  imperfect,  forming  about  half  a  cylinder  corresponding  to  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  limb  ;  so  that  on  the  anterior  and  inner 
aipect,  the  sequestra  were  only  covered  by  the  soft  parts,  'flie  new 
Ixmy  case  was  continued  from  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  old 
bonoy  which  were  sound ;  but  these  upper  and  lower  portions  were 
joined  only  by  soft  parts,  the  deposition  of  new  bone  not  being  com« 
piete  in  the  middle  of  the  limb.  Hence  the  limb,  which  had  retained 
its  natural  length  so  long  as  the  sequestra  remained  connected  to  the 
lound  ends  of  the  old  bone,  became  so  remarkably  shortened  as  soon 
as  the  absorbents  had  detached  this  dead  piece,  in  consequence  of  the 
retraction  of  the  inferior  portion,  now  unconnected  with  the  superi- 
or, except  by  soft  parts. 

Precisely  similar  must  have  been  the  case  in  two  very  beauti« 
fol  preparations,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Russell  of  Edin- 
bargb.  In  these  preparations,  the  new  bone  may  be  seen  shoot* 
ing  downwards  and  upwards  from  the  extremities  of  the  old 
one,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  case  or  sheath  for  the  dead 
portion  of  bone,  which,  in  these,  is  composed  of  the  whole 
shaft  of  the  bone.  The  process  is  also  very  finely  illustrated, 
by  a  preparation  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Barclay  of  Edinburgh. 

Not  unfrequently  these  different  modes  of  regenerating  bone 
esdst  together  in  the  same  limb,  t.  e.  wherever  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  has  died  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  new  bone  shoots 
irom  the  old  in  irregular  nodules  and  bridges,  or  arches  are 
formed,  connecUng  together  the  nearest  points  of  sound  bone, 
and  enclosing  the  necrosed  portion  or  portions  in  a  sort  of 
cavity.  At  other  places,  where  the  bone  has  not  died  through- 
out Its  whole  thickness,  the  remaining  sound  bone  becomes 
very  vascular,  spongy  and  thickened,  acquiring  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  limb,  and  not  unfrequently  depositing  new  os- 
sificffnatter,  which,  projecting  forward,  ultimately  encloses  the 
portion  of  bone  which  has  become  necrosed. 

In  gunshot  necrosis,  or  the  death  of  a  bone  from  gunshot 
wounds,  the  formation  of  new  ossific  matter  is  generally  com- 
plicated, and  the  regeneration  of  new  bone  is  often  afiected  by 
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H.  circumstances  which  do  not  c^i^t  in  cases  of  simple  necrosis. 
B  When  a  bone  has  been  struck  by  a  musket  bull,  or  other  hard 
body  projected  by  pnnpowder,  death  of  the  bone  struck  will,  to 
a  certain  extent,  take  place.  This,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  invariable  sequence,  for  cylindrical  bones  are 
Iohen  struck  by  musket  balls,  without  bein^  eithor  fractured  or 
killed;  nor  does  death  of  tlic  bone  inevitably  happen,  though 
the  individual  struck  be  close  to  the  month  of  the  musquet 
fired  at  him. 
Cass  III.— M.  J.  a  private  in  the regiment  of  infantry, 
whilst  on  patrolc  (a  sen'ice  he  did  not  mucli  like),  was  supposed  \n 
have  fired  a  ball  through  his  left  hand,  by  placing  the  palm  of  the 
hand  on  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  He  was  carried  to  the  nearest 
military  station  and  I  saw  htm  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  bsU  in 
lis  passage,  had  sJiattcred  the  metacarpal  boneg  of  the  middle  and 
fore  fingers ;  many  splinters  lay  CKposed  on  llie  back  of  the  hand, 
but  still  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  to 
each  other.  The  laceration  of  the  skin  and  muscles  was  great,  and 
the  bleeding  had  been  considerahlc.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  re- 
commended "  to  enlarge  the  wounds,  and  to  remove  the  broken 
pieces  of  bone."  I  followed  an  opposite  treatment  with  very  marked 
success.  Atler  removing  a  few  splinters  not  larger  than  pin-heads, 
which  lay  on  the  very  surface  ot  the  wouud  made  by  the  exit  of 
the  ball,  the  constant  application  of  clothe  dipt  in  cold  water  was 
ordered,  and  persisted  in  for  three  days  i  after  wliicli  a  slight  sup- 
puration made  its  appearance,  the  wounds  were  in  a  few  days  healed 
up.  The  man  retained  the  use  of  his  hand ;  nor  were  there  even  any 
dead  pieces  of  bone  discharged,  nor  did  any  untoward  symptom  a^ 
cur  throughout  the  cure. 

The  case  of  A.  B.  of  the  same  regiment  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  bealthy  constitution,  and  had  the 
choractcrof  a  good  soldier.  A  musquet  ball  was  accidentally 
fired  through  his  hand  by  another  person ;  he  had  no  medic^ 
attendant  lor  about  thirty-six  hours;  warm  poultices,  thevei^ 
bane  of  surgery,  were  applied  uninterruptedly  for  some  week?, 
and  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  five  weeks  after  receivbg  the 
wound,  with  a  swollen  hand  and  arm,  suppurating  wounds, 
diseased  bones,  and  hectic  fever.  My  opinion  was  asked  ire- 
gardiiig  the  propriety  of  amputating  the  hand,  to  which,  how- 
ever,  I  refused  my  assent. 

When  a  musket  ball  has  stiuck  and  fractured  a  long  bon^ 
and  the  removal  of  the  limb  shall  have  been  determined  on, 
the  bone  ought  to  bo  sawn  as  high  up  as  possible,  since  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  the  life  of  the  bone  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  shock  of  the  ball.     Primary  ^imputations  seem  to  me  cal- 
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culated  to  improve  the  chance  of  the  patient ;  since  experience 
shows,  that,  when  all  sources  of  irritation  are  removea  by  thtf 
ampatation  of  the  limb,  a  bone  which,  under  other  circamstan- 
cesy  would  have  fallen  into  disease,  and  become  necrosed  in  the 
portion  which  remained  between  the  amputated  point  and  head 
of  the  bone,  may  recover. 

Case  IV. — A.  C.  of  the  ~  regiment  of  foot,  was  wounded  on 
the  18th  June  1815  by  a  musket  ball,  which  entered  on  the  innei^ 
part  of  the  internal  hamstring,  about  two  inches  above  the  knee,  and 
liaving  fractured  the  bone,  as  was  supposed,  remained  lodged  in  it^ 
A  small  portion  of  ball  came  away  at  Antwerp,  and  others  long  afler- 
wards  at  Yarmouth.  In  January  1 8 1 7,  it  became  necessary  to  rcmo?^ 
the  limby  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  20th.  He  died  on  the 
8th  February,  apparently  completely  exhausted.  The  bone  was 
fawn  through  a  little  below  the  trochanter.  On .  examination  of  the 
limb,  the  ball  was  found  lodged  about  an  inch  above  the  condyles  t 
the  diaft  of  the  femur  was  necrosed  internally  to  within  an  indi  of 
the  trochanter  minor ;  the  contained  sequestrum  was  large,  but  was 
evidently  pot  composed  of  the  entire  shaft  of  the  bone ;  several  cloaca 
existed,  all  of  which  were  lined  by  a  membrane  greatly  resembling 
peripstenm.  This  membrane  was  very  little  thickened,  thoi^h  yas- 
cnlar ;  the  deposition  of  new  bone  along  the  femur  was  very  consl* 
derable ;  and  the  whole  appearances  greatly  resembled  a  common 
case  of  necrosis. 

■         ■ 

We  have,  in  tlie  above  case,  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
advantages  which  primary  amputation  possesses  over  secondarj'i 
even  in  cases  where  no  fracture  of  die  bone  existed,  and  where 
the  mischief  done  in  other  respects  to  the  limb  was  inconsider«» 
able. 

In  genera],  when  a  long  bone  has  been  fractured  by  a  musket 
bidl^  aii4  it  has  been  resolved  to  attempt  sav|ng  the  limb,  \he 
spliqters  ^sily  got  at^  and  other  extraneous  matters,  as  clothes^ 
ic»9  pugl^t  to  be  removed ;  the  ball  itself,  if  possible,  extracted ; 
and  means  taken  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  which  will  ceN 
tainly  follow.  After  a  time,  new  osseous  matter  is  secreted, 
footing  forwards  from  the  sound  portions  of  bone,  enveloping 
the  fractured  and  necrosed  portions  in  a  ease  of  new  bone,  poa^ 
lessing  a  density  and  extent  proportioned  to  the  original  injury ; 
the  necrosed  portions  of  bone  are  now  enclosed  by  new  osseous 
matter ;  the  thigh  is  much  shortened,  and  swollen,  and  firm } 
thf  Iftiyc  intern^  diseased  cavity,  containing  the  necrosed  por- 
tiom  w  bone,  bt^cpmes  $s^ous,  and  is  lined  by  a  membrane 
leseoitding'tbat  of  incurnble  or  intviu^table  sinqs^s  in  thp  sq(^ 
parts;  the  niKroaed  portions  of  bone  espcite  freqnent  infl^njmfr 
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^  tion,  terminating  in  abscesses;  whilst,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  irritation,  a  new  osseous  deposite  is  ibrmed,.  occa- 
sionally of  immense  magnitude.  Previous  to  this,  the  patient 
has  suffered  much ;  and  he  is  generally  at  last  cut  off,  either  by 
some  unlucky  operation,  by  being  thrown  iqto  an  unhealthy  hos- 
pital, or  his  constitution  sinks  from  weakness  and  distress. 

Necrosis  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  bone  in  cases  of  gun- 
shot fractures,  thougli  amputation  has  been  performed  by  a 
dexteroys  operator. 

Case  V. — Captain  6 residing  in  the  south  of  England,  request- 
ed my  advice  regarding  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
thigh,  which  had  been  amputated  about  two  years  before.  He  was 
originally  struck  by  a  ball  near  the  knee-joint,  in  the  action  of  Sala- 
manca ;  and  amputation  was  performed  soon  after,  a  few  inches  above 
the  site  of  the  wound.  The  operator  was  perhaps  the  most  expert 
at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  British  service ;  the  wound  healed 
well, '  but  could'  not  be  brought  to  a  perfect  cure  ;  it  remained  open, 
discharging  purulent  matter,  and  giving  the  patient  great  ifneasiness. 
A  second  amputation  was  performed,  and  afterwards,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, a  third  ;  yet  in  1816  the  stump  continued  open. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bone  had  originally  been  kill- 
ed by  the  shock  of  the  ball,  and  died  probably  throughout  two- 
thirds  of  its  shaft.  This  might  not  be  apparent  during  thesd 
successive  operations ;  for  the  external  lamina  of  bone,  at  the 
place  where  the  saw  is  applied,  are  seldom  dead,  or  even  dis- 
eased. I  shall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  more  common  causes 
of  necrosis  in  gunshot  fractures,  and  in  cases  connected  with 
military  practice.     These  are, 

J 5/,  The  amputation  of  the  limb  below  the  point  at  which 
the  shock  of  the  ball  has  affected  the  bone. 

Case  VI. — W.  S.  of  the  hussars  was  wounded  on  the  1 8  th  June  1815» 
by*  a  cannon  shot,  which  destroyed  the  knee-joint.  He  suffered  am- 
putation on  the  20th  ;  the  bone  was  sawii  through  about  four  inches 
■above  the  knee;  the  stump  remained  open.  In  the  beginning  of 
1817,  a  long  exfoliation  or  sequestrum  came  away  from  the  fa^  of 
the  stump,  which  still  remained  open,  with  a  discharge  of  purulent 
matter.     Such  cases  ^e,  very  common. 

2^,  Dea^^.f^  t^e  bone  from  the  shock  of  the  ball,  with  or 
without  fracture,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  C.  already  described,  and 
in  the  following. 

'    Case  VII. — J.  H. of  an  infantry  regiment,  was  wounded  at 

Orthez  by  a  musket  ball,  which  entered  the  right  thigh,  a  little  above 
its  middle.  The  ball  lodged  in  the  limb,  but  was  cut  out,  about 
three  months  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  above  the 
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seat  of  the  original  wound.  Several  pieces  of  bone  were  extracted 
about  July  1816 ;  but  he  died  exhausted  in  January  1817.  On  ex- 
amination! the  osfemoris  was  found  necrosed  quite  to  the  trochanters 
of  tho  bone,  from  within  an  inch  of  the  condyles ;  the  periosteum 
was  vascular,  and  somewhat  thickened ;  some  deposition  of  new  bone 
bad  taken  place.  Numerous  doaav  led  into  the  interior  of  the  bQne» 
where  a  very  long  and  complete  sequestrum  existed. 

Necrosis  will  more  readily  follow,  should  the  ball  be  allowed 
to  remain  imbedded  in  tlie  bone.  Amputations  very  high  in 
the  limb  are  frequently  necessitated,  in  such  cases,  by  the  long 
eontinuance  of  tne  disease,  and  the  little  hopes  of  recovering. 
>  3d^  Sloughing  sores,  as  in  hospital  gangrene ; — these  require 
little  illustration.  They  destroy  the  integuments  and  soft  parts; 
and,  ultimately  laying  bare  the  bone,  it  also  perishes,  giving 
rise  to  successive  amputations  on  the  same  limb. 

Cask  VIII ^W.  S of  the regiment  of  infantry,  at 

Pampeluna,  on  26th  July  1813  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  ankle 
joint ;  gangrene  seized'  the  limb  eight  months  aflerwards  at  Passages, 
where  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  above  the  knee-joint.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  in  Plymouth  Hospital,  the  stump  being  open 
all  the  time.  Whilst  in  the  above  hospital,  a  large  internal  exfolia* 
tion  or  iequestrum  was  extracted.  The  stump,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  heal ;  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb  higher 
up.  The  operation  was  performed  on  25th  January  1817,  and  the 
etump  was  nearly  well  in  the  month  of  March  1817*  On  examina- 
tion, the  portion  of  bone  amputated  was  found  much  diseased  in 
atnicture,  but  there  was  no  necrosed  portion  remaining.  The  peri* 
osteum  was  thickened  and  vascular ;  the  upper  portion  of  bone  mucli 
increased  in  size,  apparently  from  the  deposition  of  new  bone  within 
its  own  substance  ;  the  number  oi  foramina  indicated  its  great  vas- 
cularity. An  extensive  caries  was  found  about  the  middle  of  this 
i>ortion  of  bone.    No  ossification  of  the  periosteum  was  perceptible. 

^thj  Protrusion  of  the  bone  from  great  retraction  of  the 
muscles  and  skin,  after  amputation,  from  any  cause  whatever. 
The  following  case  is  selected  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  illustration  of  the  above  cause  assigned  for  necro- 
sis, such  instances  being  rarely  met  with  in  British  practice. 

Cask  IX. — "  Un  soldat  regut  un  coup  de  feu  qui  traversoit  Tarticula- 
tion  du  genou.  Un  mois  ou  six  semaines  aprds  sa  blessure,  la  malade 
fut  en  6tat  d'etre  transport^  a  I'Hopital  de  Gard.  Une  longue  dictte, 
une  suppuration  abondante,  et  la  formation  de  plusieurs  d6p6ts  con- 
siderables, avoient  epuiso  le  malade.  M.  Attouel  lui  coupat  la  cuisse 
en  deux  temps ;  et  malgre  toutes  les  precautions  qu  il  uvoit  ))rises, 
Fos  fit  une  sailiie  considerable.  M.  Attouel  ne  crut  pas  devoir  re- 
ftrancher  cette  portion  d'os  avcc  la  scie.    II  borna  lei  chairs  au  ni^ 
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veau  <le  Ta  cicatrice,  qui  commcncoit  ^  se  Taire,  en  appliquant  siir  I'oi 
det  plumasseaux  tremin-B  dans  I'eau  mercurielle,  avec  I'atiention  de 
f;araRlir  les  environs,  lie  Taction  de  ce  medicament.  L'usage  de 
cctte  eau  continute  pendant  quelques  joiire,  fit  assez  il'^ll^t  pour 
consumer  I'os  dans  louies  $a  circonCerence  £  la  prorondeur  de  deux 
on  trois  ligne8.  II  ebranloit  legeretnent  la  piece  de  temps  en  tempa  ; 
elle  »e  separa  entierement  vers  la  cinquantieine  jours  dc  I'operation  i 
et  la  guiSHson  partaite  «uivit  de  prt-s  la  chute  de  cette  portion  d'os. " 

The  French  surgeon  blames  tlie  application  of  caustic  for 
tte  peculiar  form  assumed  by  the  sequeslr-um ;  but  no  sulG- 
cieiit  reason  is  assigned  for  such  an  opinion.  I  sliall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  show,  that  sequestra,  or  exfoliations  form- 
ing in  stumps,  generally  affect  the  forms  already  alluded  to, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  producing  the  death  of 
tlie  bone;  and  it  is  remarkable  tha^  in  the  Memoir  of  M. 
Louis,  whence  tlic  above  extract  was  taken,  and  in  the  veir 
next  observation  to  the  one  already  (juoted,  there  is  detail- 
ed) Willi  considerable  minuteness,  inc  case  of  a  yoifn^  man 
who  suffered  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  a  gangrene,  whicli 
destroyed  the  leg  as  far  as  tlie  knee-joint.  I^onie  months  ai- 
terwurds,  the  Ktump  not  healing,  the  surgeon  extracted  a  sc- 
Ijueslrum,  or  necrosed  portion  of  the  femur,  five  inches  in 
length.  Ti>e  Words  in  the  original  are — **  II  tira  sans  douletir, 
et  sans  (lu'il  sortit  unfe  seule  goutte  de  sang,  une  pnrtiim  de  U 
totatite  dn  femur,  de  la  longueur  d'cnviron  ciu<|  pouces. "  To 
account  for  the  great  length  of  the  iequeitrum,  the  surgeon 
supposed  that  the  gangrene  had  eiitended  along  the  osfemoris, 
and  produced,  in  this  case,  the  same  eflects  as  the  caustic  appli- 
cation in  the  preceding  one ;  but  ample  experience  has  showji^ 
(hat,  whatever  the  cause  may  be  by  which  the  extremity  of  the 
bone,  after  amputation,  has  become  denuded  or  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  surrounding  diseased  soft  parts,  the  se(|ueiitrum  will 
more  or  less  assume  the  form  already  pointed  out. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  minshot  fracture  of  an  extre- 
mity, no  effort  is  made  by  the  constitution  to  secrete  new  bone. 
Several  circumstances  may  give  rise  to  this ;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing case,  the  deficient  secretion  of  bone  to  replace  that  which 
bad  been  desti'oycd,  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  b^  the  re- 
moval uf  a  large  portion  of  the  old  bone.  As  the  presence  of 
the  diseased  or  necrosed  bone  is,  generally  speaking,  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  new  os!.eous  matter;  so  this  process  will 
cease,  or  not  take  place,  on  the  removal   of  the  exciting  caiUe. 

Case  X— J.  T.  was  wounded  at  New-Orleans  on  the  Slli  .hiniiarT, 
ims,  by  a  grapeahot,  which  entered  in  from  pf  the  right  «h«iiIdcV, 
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and  pM«ed  out  neaxlj  i^fioiite  on  the  buk  part,  thitteringi'  in  ila 
coune^  the  tq)per  part  of  the  humerut  and  scapula.  In  Auf^utt 
1815,  an  incision  was  made  in  tlie  line  of  the  deltoid  muiclc,  and 
■ereral  mall  pieces  of  bone  extracted.  Previous  to  this,  nearly 
twenty  pieces  of  bone  bad  been  removed.  His  general  health  had 
oiiginally  lufined  much;  but,  at  this  time,  bis  constitudon  had  in  a 
great  measure  recruited.  October  12,  1816.— It  was  notr  determin- 
ed that  the  diseased  head  of  the  humerus  should  be  removed  by  aa 
operation ;  and,  on  the  ISth  of  tlie  same  month,  an  incision  having 
l>een  made,  and  the  deltoid  raised,  (few  pieces  of  diseased  bone 
being  preaent),  the  extremity  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint. 
On  examination  of  the  limb,  it  mas  found  that  no  new  ossific  matter 
bad  been  deposited  any  where. 

Mr  Hunter  remarks,  that  bones  fall  into  disease  more  slpw- 
]y  than  soft  parts ;  and,  when  they  become  diseased,  arc  pro* 
portionally  slow,  or  in  the  act  of  restoration ;  for  all  processes 
go  on  more  slowly  end  with  more  difficulty  in  bones  than  in 
Koft  parts.  In  addition  to  this  slowness  of  recovery  in  bones,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  they  occasionally  have  no  tendency  whaU 
ever  to  become  well,  even  where  the  sequestrum  or  dead  por> 
tionof  bone  has  been  removed.  In  such  cases,  the  fistuloua 
openings  continue ;  they  lead  into  a  diseased  cavity  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  boni^  which,  in  order  to  recover,  would  require 
b«ng  dressed  from  the  bottom ; — tlie  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  might,  in  some  instance?,  prove  useful. 

Case  XI. — J.  B.  was  wounded  by  a  musquet  ball  on  the  11th  De- 
cember, 1813,  before  Bay ODoe,  about  four  inches  below  the  knee. 
Ifolh  bones  were  said  to  have  been  fractured,  and  the  ball  came  out  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  same  log.  He  was  sent  to  Plymouth  in  August, 
1814,  where  various  incisions  were  made,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  the 
tibia,  and  several  portions  of  bone  taken  away,  to  the  number  of  about 
sixteen.  He,  however,  continued  to  lose  health  and  strength,  so 
much  that  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  limb  bdow  the  knee-joint, 
which  was  accordingly  done  towards  the  cud  of  liilG.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  limb  which  had  been  removed,  the  tibia  had  evidently 
been  fractured ;  the  bone  was  much  swollen,  and  very  vascular,  above 
and  below  the  site  of  the  fracture.  No  sequestrum  or  dead  portion  of 
bone  esitted  ;  biit  several  cloacae  or  large  aperluret,  leading  infoajit- 
tulouM  camty  in  the  centre  of  the  tibia. 

Ttccrosis  from  gunshot  wounds,  when  the  case  is  not  compli- 
cBted,  presents  the  same  appearances  as  simple  necrosis,  arising 
from  a  constitutional  cause.  This  has  been  already  exemplifiea 
by  the  cases  of  A.  C.  and  T.  H. 

Case  XII. — .T.  B.  was  wounded  at  New- Orleans  about  the  8th  Janu- 
jary,  Is]  j.     A  grape-shot  struck  th«  arm  high  up,  and  fractured  the' 
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bone.  Amputation  of  the  arm  was  pexformed  in  February  ISIT,  from 
which  he  recovered.  On  examining  the  bone  of  the  amputated  ex- 
tremity, it  appeared  that  the  operation  had  been  performed  close  to 
a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  bone,  leading  into  a  diseased  cavity,  con- 
taining a  necrosed  portion  of  bone.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  had  not 
died  ti^roughout  its  whole  thickness,  but  pnly  an  internal  portion. 
The  external  layers  of  bone  had  become  thick,  vascular,  and  there 
18  a  considerable  deposition  of  new  bone  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  old  one. 

V 

The  vascularity  of  the  old  bone  is  judged  of  by  the  numerous 
foramina  which  everywhere  penetrate  into  its  substance,  and  by 
which  the  periosteum  transmits  prolongations  into  the  tissue  of 
the  old  bone.  This  membrane  is  thickened,  pulpy  and  vascu- 
lar. On  (earing  it  from  oflF  the  bony  surface,  it  is  evident  that 
none  of  the  new  ossific  matter  has  been  formed  by  it ;  and  the 
few  small  osseous  points  which  remain  on  it,  after  being  detach- 
ed from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  are  found,  on  examination  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  to  be  fragments  broken  off  from  the  new  os- 
sific matter,  formed  originally  by  the  vessels  of  the  old  bone. 

I  ought  here  to  point  out  the  many  practical  conclusions 
which  result  from  the  preceding  cases  and  observations ;  but  as 
it  is  my  intention  to  resume  the  subject  at  a  future  period,  I 
fiball  notice  only  the  most  obvious  and  readily  understood. 

In  necrosis  of  the  os  humeri  extending  to  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  requiring  amputation,  it  will  be  safest  to  remove  the 
limb  at  the  joint;  *  and  in  necrosis  of  the^wwr,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  saw  the  bone  through  in  the  trochanters..  In  gunshot 
wounds,  complicated  with  fracture  or  injured  bones,  local  anti- 
phlogistic means  must  be  rigorously  enforced.  The  formation  of 
extensive  abscesses,  and  death  of  a  large  portion  of  bone,  will 
thus  be  avoided ;  for  we  have  proved  that,  by  these  means,  bony 
parts  will  recover  after  being  struck  by  a  ball,  which,  under  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  deep  incisions,  hot  fomentations,  poul- 
tices, and  neglect,  fall  into  disease,  and  finally  become  necrosed. 

When  the  stump  remains  open,  after  amputation  for  gunshot 
fracture  or  hospital  gangrene,  having  seized  the  stump  and  de- 
stroyed the  soft  parts  around  the  bone,  renders  it  probable  that 
a  portion  of  bone  has  also  died,  successive  amputations  higher 
up  ought  not  to  be  performed  hastily.  Experience  shows  that 
the  necrosed  portion  will,  after  a  time,  be  detached,  and  maybe 
extracted  without  difficulty.    It  is  even  doubtful  if  successive 


*  Sec  a  prtparation  finely  illuttratlve  of  this  in  the  Museum  of  Dr  Barclay  of 
^nbur^lu 
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amputations  be  admissible^  since^  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
sequestrum  is  goierally  of  such  length  as  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tor firom  removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  bon^  unless  the 
anBupiitation  be  very  high. 

"when  the  necrosed  portion  is  suspected  to  consist  of  the 
whole  shaft  of  the  bone,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  splints  ought  to  be  worn,' 
and  absolute  rest  enjoined :  these  splints,  aided  by  a  circular 
roller,  may  prevent  the  early  occurrence  of  fracture,  and  the 
amputation  of  the  limb. 

1  am  aware  that  a  host  of  objections  will  be  offered  to  this 
theory  of  necrosis.  It  will  be  asserted,  that  specimens  of  the  en- 
tire regeneration  of  bones  are  to  be  found  in  every  anatomical 
museum ;  that  the  periosteum  has  been  found  ossified  in  innu- 
merable instances ;  that  in  others  the  soft  parts  around  the  ne» 
crosed  bone  were  evidently  converted  into  new  bone;  and 
finally,  that  the  experiments  of  Duhamel  and  Troja,  repeated 
by  so  many,  must  necessarily  throw  much  doubt  on  the  subject. 
To  all  these  assertions  I  have  to  reply,  I5/,  That  the  preceding 
cn^inions  relative  to  necrosis,  are  merely  a  statement  of  patholo- 
gical facts,  drawn  from  a  constant  observance  of  nature ;  2d^ 
That  I  have  never  seen  any  specimens  of  an  entirely  regenerat- 
ed bone  in  any  museum,  nor  do  I  know  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  specimen ;  ^d^  In  no  dissection  performed  by  myself  or  others, 
has  the  new  bone,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  been  found  to  depend  for 
its  origin  on  the  periosteum,  or  surrounding  soft  parts,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  uniformly  appeared  to  be  a  secretion  ftom 
that  portion  of  the  old  bone  which  remained  alive.  New  osse- 
ous matter  thus  formed  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  old 
living  bone,  however  altered :  it  is  irregular,  nodulated,  and 
full  cK  foramina^  for  the  transmission  of  vessels :  the  edges,  or 
diose  points  farthest  removed  from  the  base,  are  generally  thin. 

Though  I  have  never  met  with  an  ossification  of  the  perios- 
teum, it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  say  that  such  an  occur- 
zience  is  impossible,  or  even  rare :  most  tissues  of  the  human 
body  are  liable  to  be  converted  into  a  substance  much  resem- . 
bling  bone;  the  dvra  mater j  for  example,  has  been  found  ossi- 
fied; the  pleura,  periosteum,  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  even  the 
cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer ;  but  these  are  diseased,  not  healthy 
processes;  they  resemble  each  other,  and  may  be  classed  toge- 
ther, but  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  regeneratioa 
of  bone  in  cases  of  necrosis. 

Edinburgh^  July  1821.  11.  Kno^. 
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V. 

Official  Rep&rtf  containing  a  Case  of  Disease  of  the  Knee-joint^ 
with  Necrosis  of  the  Patella^  its  Excision^  and  subsequent  Am* 
futatioH  of  the  Thigh.  By  James  Elliott,  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces,  Barbadoes. .  Communicated^  according  to  the  Instruct 
tions  (f  the  Director- General^  Z^  Theodore  Gordon,  M«D« 
Physician  to  the  Forces, 

"^TJTiLLiAM  Campbell,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  tall,  robust; 
^  ^  of  healthful  constitution,  native  of  Hastings  in  Sussex, 
and  mate  of  the  Three  Brothers,  a  trading  vessel  from  New  Bruns- 
wick (North  America)  to  tlie  West  Indies,  was  admitted  into  th<i 
General  Military  Hospital,  Barbados,  January  26th  1821,  by 
special  order  of  Mmor  General  Mainwaring,  commanding  th^ 
troops  in  that  Island,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and  extensive 
disease  of  the  knee-joint.  There  is  a  large,  circular,  elevated, 
fungus-like  tumor,  covered  with  red  granulations,  occupying 
hieariy  the  whole  of  the  fore-part  of  the  knee-joint,  whicn  id 
swollen  much  beyond  its  usual  size ;  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
and  upper  part  of  the  leg  partake  also  of  the  tumefaction ;  the 
patella  is  exposed  to  view,  dead,  and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour; 
it  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  separated  from  its  upper  and 
lateral  attachihents  from  destruction  by  mortification,  ana  slough* 
ing  of  those  parts;  the  only  remaining  attachment  it  has,  is  to 
the  ligamentum  patella  below.  There  is  much  pain  and  unea- 
siness throughout  the  whole  of  the  joint,  which  is  increased  by 
the  least  motion  of  the  limb ;  there  is  a  considerable  discharge 
of  pus  mixed  with  sanious  fluid;  the  common  integuments  co-' 
verifag  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee-joint  have  sloughed ;  the 
»k]n  surrounding  the  tumor  does  not  all  adhere  to  it,  and  can 
easily  b6  separated  by  carrying  a  probe  around  between  those 
parts.  He  has  irritative  fever,  with  occasional  vomiting  of  bili- 
ous matter ;  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  nervous  irritability  in 
the  system,  manifested  by  impatience,  anxiety,  and  increased 
susceptibility. 

I  have  collected  the  following  particulars  of  the  previous  his- 
tbrv  of  the  case  from  his  own  stati^ments,  and  which  are  de- 
sbribed  nearly  in  his  own  words.  He  states,  that  during  the  day 
of  the  26th  of  IJecember  la^t  (1820),  he  had  been  much  expos* 
efl  to  very  cold  snowy  weather  on  deck,  while  getting  the  vessel  * 
he  belonged  to  ready  for  sea,  then  lying  at  St  Andrews,  New' 
Brunswidc  (N.  America),  bound  for  Barbados.  The  same 
evening,  he  sat  down  for  some  time  close  to  the  fire  in  the  cabin« 
On  getting  up  the  following  morning  (27tb),  he  obseryed  th^ 
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cap  of  the  knee  looked  white,  and  was  bard  to  the  feel,  to  about 
the  fxtent  of  size  of  a  Spanish  dollar ;  it  was  not  then  painful. 
The  vessel  went  to  sea  the  same  momiDg,  and  he  continued  to 
more  about  and  attend  to  his  duty  without  much  inconvenience. 
In  the  evening  he  complained  of  pain  and  swelling  around  the 
anterior  part  of  the  knee-joint,  and  observed  that  the  integu- 
ments were  cracking  all  around  the  circular  central  hard  part : 
not  having  any  surgical  assistance,  he  thought  it  best  to  apply 
a  poultice  over  the  whole.  On  the  28th,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fine himself  to  bed,  inconsequence  of  inflammation  having  come 
on,,  attended  with  great  local  pain,  with  redness  of  the  surround* 
ing  parts.  A  watery  fluid  was  discharged  from  the  cracked  line 
oiseparation.  He  continued  the  poultice  this  and  the  following 
day.;  then,  finding  the  parts  more  inflamed  and  painful,  he  di^ 
continued  the  poultice,  and  applied  the  brown  cerate,  {cerat* 
adaw^)  spread  on  linen  daily,  occasionally  putting  on  some  red 
predpitate,  with  the  view  to  destroy  the  proud  flesh  (as  he 
terms  it)  which  was  increasing  fast.  The  central  portion  be- 
came discoloured,  assuming  a  blackish  appearance,  previous  to 
which  the  skin  covering  it  nud  peeled  off.  On  the  12th  of  Ja- 
nuary following,  the  cerate  being  consumed,  he  merely  washed 
the  parts  clean  twice  a  day,  and  applied  Ihicn  rags,  to  the  afiect- 
edpart.  The  wound  afterwards  continued  increasing  in  size 
and  elevation,  and  he  suffered  very  considerably  from  pain  and 
want  of  rest,  until  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary (1821),  and  his  admission  into  the  General  Military  Hos- 
pital an  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  as  related  by  himself,  It  a)Y- 
pears,  that  in  consequence  of  long  exposure  to  mtense  cold,  tlie 
soft  parts  covering  the  patella,  and  those  connected  widi  it,  be« 
ektaefrost'bitteny  which,  being  afterwards  exposed  to  heat,  mor- 
tification of  them  rapidly  ensued ;  and  the  patella  itself  beuig 
deprived  of  nourishment,  from  the  destruction  of  those  vessels 
which  supplied  it  with  blood,  went  into  a  state  of  necrosis.  Vio-* 
lent  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts  was  induced;  which, 
extending  to  the  knee-joint,  produced  ultimately  disorganiza- 
tion of  those  parts  which  enter  into  its  composition ;  great  ex- 
ternal swelling,  stiffness  in  the  joint,  considerable  pain,  increas- 
ed on  motion,  great  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph.  A  large 
nrbminent  90ft  tumour,  covered  with  luxuriant  granulations,  fill- 
ing all  the  space  where  sphacelus  of  the  soft  parts  had  taken 
place,  with  tne  patella  of  a  blackish  colour,  lying  imbedded  in 
the  centre,  and  from  which  issued  an  immense  discharge  of  pus 
and  sanies,  and  a  whole  host  of  painful  and  distressing  symp-f 
toms,  both  gcncial  and  local. 
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On  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  all  those  means  which 
tend  to  alleviate  pain,  and  remove  irritation,  both  general  and 
local,  were  resorted  to ;  emollient  fomentations  and  poultices 
were  applied  to  the  diseased  parts,  anodjnnes  were  administered, 
and  strict  attention  was  paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach' and 
bowels. 

•  Shortlv  after  his  admission,  I  was  requested  by  my  friend  Dr 
Bone,  physician  to  the  forces,  then  in  charge  of  the  General 
Hospital,  to  give  my  opinion  whether  amputation  might  be 
necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life.  After  a  due  examination  in- 
to the  state  of  the  knee-joint,  and  inquiry  into  his  general  heallfa, 
I  considered  that,  although  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  chance 
of  ultimately  saving  the  limb,  and  as  the  patient  was  restless, 
and  showed  great  reluctance  to  the  idea  of  the  operation,  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  waiting  a  short  period  longer,  as 
probably  he  might  become  more  tranquil,  and  his  mind  better, 
prepared  for  the  operation  ef  amputation ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  Bs  the  dead  patella  was  lying  quite  loose  in  the  centre 
of  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  appeared  to  be  acting  as  a  mere 
extraneous  body,  keeping  up  irritation,  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  remove  it,  by  separating  it  from  its  only  remaining  attach- 
ment, the  ligamentum  patellae  below,  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

After  this,  there  did  not  appear  in  him  any  symptoms  of  a« 
mendment  whatever,  either  in  the  state  of  the  wound  or  in  his 
general  health,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  became  worse  in  every 
respect ;  abscesses  formed  in  the  ham  and  sides  of  the  joint.  I 
evacuated  a  very  large  collection  of  matter,  by  making  an  inci- 
•ion  through  the  integuments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  op^ 
posite  to  the  joint ;  his  constiuition  began  to  suifer ;  he  com- 
plained of  cough ;  some  night  fever,  followed  by  copious  sweat* 
ing,  succeeded ;  and  he  became  more  emaciated.  It  was  then 
decided,  that  amputation  of  the  limb  aiForded  the  only  chance 
of  saving  his  life ;  to  which  operation  the  patient  had  now  re- 
conciled his  mind. 

The  operation  was  deferred  somewhat  longer  than  was  in-  ' 
tended,  in  consaquence  of  his  having  had  a  severe  attack  of  dy- 
sentery after  his  reception  into  the  hospital,  which  tended  much 
po  harass  him,  and  reduce  his  constitutional  strength. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  twenty- five  days  after  his  admis- 
sion, and  eight  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
I  amputated  the  limb.  The  first  incision  was  carried  through 
the  lowest  portion  of  sound  integument  of  the  thigh  towards 
ihe  knee-joint,  and  the  os  fcmoris  was  sawn  through  a  little 
^bove  its  middle ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soft  parts  were  l^ft  ta 
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well  oovor  the  bone,  the  flaps  of-  which  were  brought  together, 
foridiiiff  a  line  in  the  horizontal  direction ;  only  five  vessels  were 
seciurea  by  ligature^  and  not  the  least  aller-hsmorrhage  ensu- 
edi  The  necessity  ot  amputation  was  further  proved  by  the 
dissection  of  the  limb  after  its  removal ;  the  ligaments,  particu- 
larly the  capsular,  and  cartilages  of  the  joint,  were  diseased ; 
the  former  thickened,  and  partially  obliterated ;  the  latter  in 
part  ulcerated ;  the  upper  articulatmg  surface  of  the  tibia  was 
slightly  carious ;  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  os  femorii 
discoloured ;  and  the  inserting  portions  of  the  rectus,  cruraous, 
and  vasti  muscles,  were  destroyed  by  disease.  Extensive  ab- 
scesses were  found  burrowing  around  the  ioint.  One  ofthes  e, 
which  I  had  opened  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  some  days 
before,  extended  several  inches  down  the  leg,  along  the  surface 
of  the  tibia,  the  matter  of  which  lay  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
osteum of  that  bone,  and  which  (the  periosteum)  showed  evi- 
dent marks  of  incipient  disease.  ^ 

The  fungus-like  tumor  occupied  every  part  of  the  anterior  of 
the  knee  joint,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  tlie  process  of 
mortification.  On  making  a  section  of  it,  it  appeared  of  a  whitish 
yellow  colour,  soft  and  elastic  to  the  feel :  the  upper  surface, 
covered  with  granulations,  was  red,  which  colour  extended  to 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  depth  over  the  whole  of  its  surface. 

After  the  limb  was  removed,  the  patient  became  tranquil  and 
easy,  he  slept  well,  his  appetite  returned,  the  cough  and  other 
pulmonary  symptoms  subsided,  his  general  health  gradually  im- 
proved ;  the  stump  healed  in  great  part  bv  the  fii*8t  intention ; 
the  suppurative  ,'process  was  much  less  than  could  have  been 
expected,  which  I  attributed  to  the  parts  being  kept  in  a  cool 
stfl^  by  lightness  of  the  dressings,  and  cloths  wetted  with  cold 
water  frequently  applied  externally. 

The  ligatures,  although  frequently  solicited  in  due  time  after 
the  operation,  adhered  with  a  pertinacity  rather  unusual ;  of 
the  five  that  were  made  use  of,  one,  which  secured  the  femoral 
artery,  was  composed  of  three  silken  threads ;  the  two  which 
secured  the  two  arterial  branches  next  in  size,  were  of  two 
threads ;  the  remaining  two  with  which  the  smallest  branches 
were  tied,  were  of  one  thread  only.  One  end  of  each  of  the  three 
first  was  cut  off  close  to  their  respective  vessels,  and  the  other 
brought  out  of  the  wound ;  both  ends  of  the  two  single-thread 
ligatures  were  cut  off' close  to  the  vessels  secured. 

The  tenaculum  was  used  in  taking  up  four  of  the  arteries ;. 
but  the  large  profunda  branch,  when  divided,  being  so  matted 
between  two  condensed  layers  of  cellular  substance,  tnat  I  could 
not  separate  it. from  its  connexions  with  the  tenaculum,  to  en- 
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fltilc  me  to  secure  It  to  my  sat  is  taction,  I  thererore  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  it  up  by  means  of  the  neeclie  and  ligatures;  and 
I  was  afterwards  happy  to  find  that  tliia  ligature  gave  the  least 
irouLle,  and  was  the  first  to  come  nwjiy.  In  regard  to  the 
two  small  single  ligatures,  both  ends  of  which  were  cutoff  close 
to  the  vessels;  I  had  afterwards  some  reason  to  regret  I  had 
not  left  one  end  of  each  hanging  ont  of  the  wound,  as  they  k^t 
up  irritation,  and  caused  the  formation  of  smali  abscesses  with 
fistulous  openings  for  some  length  of  time,  from  which  circum- 
stances I  shall  be  induced  for  the  future,  in  this  climalc  at  least* 
always  to  bring  out  one  end  of  each  ligature,  with  the  view  t^ 
enabling  me  to  facilitate  their  removal. 

It  afforded  nie  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  patient 
completely  recovered  his  health,  and  that  the  stump,  after  the 
removal  of  the  ligatures,  finally  healed,  leaving  visibly  the  ap- 
pearance of  B.  line  only  of  cicatrix  along  the  surface  of  the 
stump.  He  has  returned  to  England ;  and  most  probably  it 
now  ctijoying  good  health  jn  tlie  society  of  Ins  friends  at  Hast- 
ings, and  likewise  expressing  his  gratitude  (which  he  always 
did)  for  the  kind  attention  he  received  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army. 


VI. 

Cate  of  Difficult  Parturition,  Jrom  the  Lading  of  the  Headt  tf 
7\cins.  By  James  Alexander  Junior,  Surgeon,  Dunferm- 
line. ' 

A  8  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  similar  to  the  following  on  r^ 
■^^  cord,  I  have  transmitted  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate  in- 
volves no  general  principle,  and  leads  to  no  new  or  very  im- 
portant practical  conclusion  ;  and  consequently,  tliat  it  is  desti- 
tute of  the  highest  claims  to  interest  and  attention;  but  if  it  bc^ 
as  I  suppose,  a  fact  altogether  new,  as  such,  It  possesses  at 
least  a  certain  kind  and  share  of  interest.  And  indeed  any  in- 
stance, however  insulated,  or  however  unlikely  to  occur  again, 
either  of  a  new  power  in  nature  of  recovery,  or  a  new  suscepli- 
bility  of  disease,  must  be  deemed  worthy  of  so  much  attention 
at  least  as  to  merit  being  preserved. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  Slst  of  October,  I  was  sent  for  to 
visit  a  woman  in  labour.     The  account  1  received  from  the 
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midwife  in  attendance  was,  that  she  had  been  called  to  the  per- 
son on  the  preceding  Wednesday ;  but  that,  at  this  time,  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uicrtnad  not  commenced,  and  only  began  to  take 
place  on  Sunday,  though,  during  the  three  foregoing  days,  the 
pains  had  recurred  with  such  regularity,  and  so  severely,  as  to 
make  the  woman  herself  believe  that  she  was  in  actual  labour. 
That  even  after  this,  the  presentation,  which  was  the  brcecK 
was  propelled  very  slowly,  until  it  advanced  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  teet  to  be  brought  down,  and  the  body  and  arms  extracted  ; 
but  that  such  unexpected  difficulty  had  occurred  in  delivering 
the  bead,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  send  tor  some  medical 
man  to  extricate  it.  Upon  examining,  I  felt  a  head  occupying 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  and,  as  the  face  was  not  felt  in  the  hoi* 
low  of  the  sacrum,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  complete  the  de- 
livery as  soon  as  possible,  I  endeavoured  to  tuna  the  child,  so 
as  to  bring  the  head  into  the  proper  position,  and  then  to  ex- 
tract it.  This,  however,  I  found  I  could  not  accomplish ;  and, 
fnirprised  at  the  difficulty  I  experienced  Twhich  I  was  sure  did 
not  proceed  from  narrowness  of  the  pelvis),  and  puzzled  by  the 
feeling  of  something  strange  and  unusual  about  the  position  of 
the  head,  I  left  off  my  endeavours  at  extraction,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  careful  and  accurate  examination.  The  result  of 
this  convinced  me,  that  the  head,  which  I  felt  filling  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  belonged  not  to  the  child  whose  body  was  pro* 
truded  without  the  external  parts,  but  to  a  second  child,  whose 
body  still  remained  in  utero;  and  that  the  head  of  the  former 
was  no  farther  advanced  than  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Upon 
raising  the  body  of  the  expelled  child,  and  introducing  thejhand 
along  the  side  of  its  neck,  bv  using  some  force,  the  fingers  coukl 
be  pushed  up  betwixt  it  ana  the  head  of  the  second  child,  so  at 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  them.  Pass- 
ing the  hand  along  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the  fingers  couki 
be  pushed  so  far  as  almost  to  touch  the  occipitbl  protuberance; 
ana  towards  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  the  form  of  tlie  under 
part  of  the  face  could  be  distinctly  recognised.  In  short,  the 
race  of  the  child,  which  was  still  in  the  uterus,  was  turned  into 
the  hollow  of  the  other;  while  the  face  of  the  other  (the  head 
being  at  the  brim)  lay  towards  the  leh  side,  so  that  the  two 
lieaas  were  completely  impacted,  the  lowest  one  obstructing  the 
descent  of  the  upper,  while  the  upper,  in  its  turn,  as  efiectually 

?revented  the  further  advancement  of  the  body  of  the  former* 
Jnder  these  circumstances,  as  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
push  back  the  lowest  head,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  only 
method  of  effecting  the  deliveir,  was  to  puncture  the  nearest 
bead  immediately :  and  if,  by  tins  means,  sufficient  room  should 
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not  be  obtained  to  deliver  the  other  head,  enough  would  at 
least  be  acquired  to  allow  the  application  of  the  scissors  to  it 
also.  Before  proceeding  to  operate^  howev^,  in  a  case  so  sin-* 
gular,  I  reauested  my  friends,  Dr  Stenhoyse  and  Mr  Dewar, 
to  examine  tne  woman,  and  favour  me  with  their  opinion.  As 
the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  coincided  exactly  with  my  own, 
I  immediately  punctured  the  lowest  head.  This  was  an  easy- 
matter,  though  rendered  rather  more  difficult  than  it  woula 
otherwise  have  been,  from  the  passage  being  partly  occupied  by 
the  body  of  the  other  child ;  but,  even  after  this  had  been  done^ 
it  was  found  impossible  to  extract  the  other  head,  and  it  waa 
therefore  necessary  to  perforate  it  likewise.  The  only  part 
which  even  yet  could  be  felt  distinctly,  was  the  occipital  protu- 
tuberance,  the  face  lying  obliquely  towards  the  left  side  of  the 

Eelvis ;  and  frpm  the  way  in  which  the  remains  of  the  lowest 
ead  were  placed  with  regard  to  the  upper  one,  after  the  in- 
strument had  been  conducted  along  the  fingers  to  this  point,  a 
part  of  the  operation  which  required  a  good  deal  of  caution,  it 
was  necessary  to  depress  it  considerably  towards  the  left  side, 
as  otherwise  it  was  apt  to  glide  over,  instead  of  penetrating  the 
bone.  At  length,  after  some  difficulty,  it  was  thrust  into  the 
cranium  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  point  entering  close  by  the 
foramen  magnum.  The  brain  was  then  broken  down  by  the 
crotchet,  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible  brought  away ;  but,  even 
then,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  oring  down  the  head,  and  it  was 
only  accomplished  by  the  exertion  of  considerable  force,  both 
on  my  own  part,  and  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  me. 
After  this  head  was  extracted,  the  other  child  was  easily  de* 
livered,  and  shortly  after  the  placenta.  During  the  first  and 
second  day  after  delivery,  no  bad  symptom  occurred.  During 
the  second  night,  however,  the  woman  was  seized  with  a  violent 
shivering;  the  pulse  rose  rapidly  to  120;'  the  skin  became  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  exquisitely  painful  and 
tender ;  and  I  remarked,  next  day,  that  her  mouth  and  tonffue 
liad  assumed  something  of  the  appearance  which  characterueH 
the  advanced  stages  of  typhus  fever.  She  was  immediately  bled 
to  syncope,  and  her  bowels  freely  purged  with  calomel  and 
neutral  salts.  The  symptoms  were,  by  these  means,  greatly  re- 
lieved ;  but  recurred  on  the  25th,  when  they  were  again  met  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  remedy.  By  persisting  in  the  anti- 
phlogistic mode  of  treatment,  the  pain  in  the  belly  was  com- 
pletely removed,  and  the  febrile  excitement  very  greatly  dimi- 
nished. The  pulse,  however,  occasionally  rose  at  night,  though 
frenerally  little  above  80;  and. the  tongue  retained  its  dry, 
urred,  and  blackish  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  employmait  g^ 
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tbe  ordiDsry  meaiu  to  improre  the  state  of  the  boirela.  StDt  the 
s^mptomi  Rf^wftred  to  be  decidetUy  favourable  tit)  the  I  at  of  No- 
VembeT}  wben  she  was  seized  witb  anotber  shiveriDg,  and,  after  it* 
with  excruciating  pain  over  the  upper  part  of  tiie  sacruni,  ana 
lower  part  of  the  nuDe,  impeding  motion^  and  aggravated  by 

{ treasure  on  tbe  back.  About  the  tame  lime,  1  wai  told  that  the 
ochia,  which  had  dlaappeAred  after  the  second  bleeding,  had  r&* 
turned ;  and  accordingly  a  very  fetid  bloody  discharge  was  found 
flowing  from  tbe  vagina.  The  pulse  became  cxcesnvcly  quick* 
and  the  countenance  had  an  expression  of  great  agony.  As  por- 
gatives  uid  diaphoretics  failed  in  removing  the  paio  and  fever,  I 
was  obliged,  though  reluctandy,  considering  my  patient's  delu* 
litated  state,  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet.  By  one  mo- 
derate bleeding,  tbe  pain  was  greatly  alleviated )  but  die  cau 
now  seemed  pelfectly  hopeless.  The  pulse  sunk  in  strength* 
but  did  not  bll  in  frequency.  The  woman's  strength  declined, 
in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  support  it;  the  countenance  become 
coUapaed  {  lubsultus  tendinum  and  singultus  came  on ;  and  her 
life  (enninated  on  Wednesday  the  8th  of  November,  being  the 
wxteenih  day  after  delivery. 

With  tooae  difficulty,  pcrtnisaion  was  obtained  to  examine  tKd 
body.  On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum,  and  all 
the  ^tdomlnu  viscera  (with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  degree  of 
rednew  od  some  parts  of  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines)  ap- 
peared perfectly  sound.  Proceeding  to  the  pelvis,  the  uterw 
was  found  rednced  to  nearly  the  size  we  expected  to  find  it  ia 
ordinsry  cases,  considering  tbe  time  that  had  elapsed  since  d^ 
livery ;  but  its  substance,  particularly  towards  the  left  side,  felt 
rather  softer  than  natursJ,  and,  upon  laying  it  open,  the  whole 
of  its  Inner  surface  but  particularly  the  cervix,  was  found  thick- 
ly covered  with  an  unhealthy  secredon  of  a  dark  brown  Colour 
and  of&naive  smell ;  and  on  attempting  to  remove  it,  the  inner 
anrface  of  the  uterus,  to  which  it  adhered,  was  in  some  placea 
torn  from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  appendages  of  the  uterus, 
and  other  viscera  lying  in  the  pelvia,  were  healthy ;  but  the  eel- 
lalar  substance  lining  the  sacrum,  and  lying  betwixt  it  and  the 
fectotn,  bore  the  marks  of  high  inflammation  of  recent  date,  al* 
thoo^  tbe  coats  <^the  bowel  were  perfectly  sound. 

Dui^emltne,  November  2id,  1821. 
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VII. 

Sketch  of  tivo  small  Supemumerarnj  Muscles  of  the  Arm,  By 
Michael  Dawson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Liverpool 
Dispensary*     With  an  Engraving. 

'T'he  subjoined  sketch  of  two  small  supernumerary  muscles  of 
-*-  the  arm,  is  a  correct  outline  of  a  dissection  I  made  some 
months  ago ;  and  although  this  variety  in  the  distribution  of 
muscles  may  be  unimportant  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  it  mry  save  the  student  in  anatomy  some  per- 
plexity, should  he  n!cet  with  a  similar  arrangement. 

In  black  subjects,  an  occasional  irregularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  arteries  has  been  met  with ;  and,  in  Europeans,  we 
find  slight  deviations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  mus- 
cles, viz.  the  pyramidal  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  pyriform 
muscles  of  the  hip,  and  some  others;  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
description  of  the  following  arrangement:  it  was  not  madd  by 
the  knife,  for  these  muscles  were  separable,  were  covered  by 
liiyers  of  cellular  membrane,  and  had  distinct  insertions. 

The  subject  was  a  fine  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of 
age ;  and  it  may  be  worih  while  to  remark,  that  there  was  only 
one  kidney,  which  was  on  the  left  side,  and  its  ureter  was  en- 
larged to  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  The  kidney  which  should 
have  been  on  the  right  side  had  probably  been  absorbed,  for 
no  vestige  of  it  remained ;  and  the  ureter  of  that  side  had  be- 
come a  mere  ligamentous  chord. 

The  first  muscle  (A)  arose  in  common  with  the  outer  origin 
of  the  brachialis  intemus,  and  from  the  ridge  of  bone  which  ex- 
tends from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  its  fibres  were 
also  blended  at  its  origin  with  those  of  the  supinator  radii  lon- 
gus  *y  it  then  ran  a  separate  course,  and  was  inserted  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  distinct,  but  slight  tendon,  into  the  lower  and  outer 
edge  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  between  the  tendons  of  the 
biceps  and  supinator  radii  brevis.  This  muscle  passed  oVer 
the  head  of  the  radius ;  was  about  the  same  length,  and  half  as 
thick  as  the  pronator  teres.  It  must  have  acted  as  a  supinator 
and  flexor  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  other  muscle  (B)  might,  not  improperly,  be  said  to  be 
a  fasciculus  of  fibres  separated  from  the  brachialis  internua  by 
cellular  membrane;  for  although  it  was  a  distinct  small  muscle, 
et  in  its  origin,  insertion  and  use,  it  resembled  the  brachialis. 
t  arose  from  the  outside  of  the  brachialis,  and  was  inserted 
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flaiby  into  the  coroncnd  proceM  of  the  ulna.    It  can  only  be 
called  an  additamentum  brachiilis  interni. 

1.  Biceps  flexor  cubiti,  cut  a  little  above  iu  tendon,  and 

turned  back. 
2.  Brachialii  internua. 
S.  Tricepa  extensor  culuti. 

4.  Pronator  terei. 

5.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

6.  Falmaris  longus. 

?■  Supinator  radii  longus. 

8.  Extenutr  carpi  radialis  longior. 

9.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

10.  Radius. 

11.  Tubercle  of  the  radius. 
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On  the  Via  of  ike  Spleen.    By  Thomas  HoDGtis. 

A  iioNGST  the  objects  which  yet  remain  for  our  investigation, 
>iter  the  persevering  research  of  a  vast  host  of  acute  ana- 
''"Dutiand  physiologists  who  have  adorned  this  country  and  the 
^tinent  of  Europe  up  to  the  present  day,  the  uses  of  the 
^een  may,  I  believe,  still  be  numbered. 

In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  Haller  haa 
*>d,  "  In  meras  hie  conjecturas  demergimur  oWuriores  qaam 
^  alio  in  viscere. "  When  I  recollect  the  names  of  those  who 
juve  already  been  engaged  in  this  investigation,  1  am  almost 
"xlnced  to  fear  that!  shall  be  accused  of  presumption  in  at- 
l^ipting  to  meddle  with  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
tanptea  into  a  field,  so  far  cleared  by  their  labours. 

It  is,  I  apprehend,  perfectly  needless  for  me  here  to  say  any 
^g  of  the  structure  or  situation  of  the  spleen ;  but,  before 
■tempting  to  explain  the  office  which,  I  conceive,  this  viscus  ig 
''otiiied  to  perform,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  hastily  to  glance 
*tllie  theories  which  have  already  been  advanced.  Some  of  them 
f^,  bonever,  almost  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  notice.  Onewhile 
*[ *as  considered  the  seat  of  melancholy,  then  of  merriment; 
*hile  same  have  held  that  it  was  connected  with  generation, 
^riitotte  thought  that  it  received  vapours  from  the  stomach,  to 
tt'ivert  them  into  different  fluids,  Franciscua  Velinus  imogin- 
^tbat,  in  it,  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  were  converted  mto 
^°od ;  Stukely,  that  it  acted  as  a  sponge,  and  that,  at  will, 
'^ood  night  be  preued  from  it  either  into  the  artcriei  or  the 
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TeiuS)  as  well  as  that  it  furnislicd  blooJ  to  tlic  gpititala.  Har* 
risoii  thought  that  it  furnished  a  mucilsgtoous  fiuid;  ond  Rj- 
vinus,  that  its  secretion  lubricated  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 
Some  have  attributed  to  it  a  muscular  power,  by  which  it  can 
compress  its  vessels  (Willis);  others,  that  it  supplied  the  sto- 
mach with  warmth  ;  that  it  baJanced  the  ii»eri  or  that  it  ren- 
dered the  blood  of  the  vena  porlit  more  alkaliue  and  fluid,  in 
order  to  obviate  any  danger  of  obstruction  and  ^cirrkoua  indu- 
vntion,  which  its  slow  circulation,  aiid  the  deteriurUioD  it  ha<l 
undergone  in  the  omentum  and  mesentci^,  mig^t  induce;  (hat 
Uie  blood  acquired  new  properties  in  the  spleen,  by  delay  in  its 
cells  and  large  veins,  and  by  its  proximity  to  the  tijtid  conteuls 
of  the  colon.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Malpigbi,  end,  from  faim^ 
revived  by  manv  others,  that  it  prepared  the  blood  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  bde ;  while  others  have  not  been  wanting  who 
denied  its  being  of  any  use. 

More  recently,  that  indefatigable  physiologist  and  anatomist, 
William  Henson,  conceived  Utat,  in  the  cells  of  this  organ,  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood  were  completely  formed  round  smaller 
particles,  the  production  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands. 
His  theory  has  now  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  Hiii 
ideas  respecting  the  red  particles  have  been  proved  erroneoHS ; 
and,  though  tlie  delicate  injections  of  Dr  Haighlon  bkve  cteai^ 
ly  shown  the  cellular  structure  of  the  spleen,  yet  these  celU  ajr 
not  such  as  William  Hcwson  had  conceived  dicm  to  be. 

Sir  E.  Home,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Itoyal  Societyi 
I^undon,  in  1807  and  1808,  advanced  the  ingenious  specHW- 
tion,  that  the  spleen  relieved  the  stomach  of  superfluous  fluidfl' 
which  passed  into  it  by  direct  communication  i  though,  in  ISlli 
he  withdrew  this  opinion,  wluch  therefore  retjnires  no  further 
comment.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  thai  the  inters 
esting  experiments  which  he  has  related  in  these  papers  are  not 
less  valuable  than  if  they  bad  fully  confirmed  the  \iews  of  tb^r 
nuthor.  No  arguments  which  have  as  yet  been  advanced,  appear 
to  me  more  strongly  to  support  the  idea,  that  some  part  of  ttte 
process  of  absorption  devolves  on  the  veins.  They  likewise  lead 
to  strengthen  an  opinion  which  I  have  for  some  time  nitertain- 
ed,  andwhich  I  hope  soon  to  bring  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
Uint  those  fluids  which  are  taken  up  by  the  veins  ere  either  &• 
cids,  or  stand  similarly  situatetl  in  Professor  Oersted's  arrBtige*. 
nient,  while  the  absorbents  receive  those  of  the  opposite  class. 

The  theory  which  I  believe  at  present  meets  with  the  moet. 
general  support,  is  that  of  Dr  Hatghton.  After  having  proved 
tnat  the  blood  drawn  from  the  splenic  reins  docs  not  sensibly 
differ,  as  Hewson  had  asserted,  from  that  <^  other  vcuu;  iM 
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that  the  bile  of  an  animal  whose  spleen  has  been  removed,  is  not 
necessarily  changed  in  any  respect,  as  Malpighi  has  said, — Dr 
HafghlOB  advanced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  spleen  was  sub* 
servient  to  digestion  in  another  wav,  occasioning  an  iocreasad 
secretion  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  fluids,  at  the  precise  tiaie 
when  ihvjf  arc  moat  required.  In  explaining  the  mode  in  which 
this  effisct  is  to  be  produced,  he  agreed  with  Haller  in  the  opi« 
aion^  that  die  stomach,  when  distended  with  food^  makes  su& 
iBcienl  pressure  on  the  spleen  to  supply  its  cells,  and  to  direct 
the  Ueod  commonly  sent  to  it  to  the  stomach  itself^  and  to 
the  pancreafli  The  late  lamented  Henry  Cline  junior,  about 
the  same  time,  was  induced  to  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

This  speculation,  which  has  deservedly  gained  many  admir* 
ers,  is  ncMt,  as  Dr  Bhindel,  the  nephew  and  ingenious  successor 
of  Dr  Hai^ton,  very  candidly  acknowledges,  perfectly  free 
from  objection;  noticing,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact,  that  Na« 
tiire  cany  on  occasion,  supply  particular  organs  with  an  increaa- 
ed  quantity  of  blood,  without  such  a  contrivance,  u  e.  the  nip- 
ple^ oombs  of  cocks,  &c.;  that,  in  ruminating  animals,  tne 
spleen  is  not  connected  with  the  digesting  stomacn,  which  ought 
more  particularly  to  require  its  assistance;  and  he  hence  con- 
dudeo,  that  though  the  office  which  Dr  Haighton  had  assign- 
ed to  the  spleen  is  probably  one  of  the  functions  which  it  has  to 
perfintn^  others  may  also  bdon^  to  it,  which  remain  to  be  dia» 
covered.  Besides  these  objections,  which  are  admitted  by  Dr 
Blnndely  others  I  think  may  yet  be  urged  against  Dr  Haigh* 
ton*B  thranr.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  elastic,  easily  disteiuli- 
hte  bag^  like  the  stomach,  filled  with  a  soft  pultaceous  mass  oS 
magticated  food  passing  into  chyme^  and  enclosed  bv  the  yield* 
mg  parietes  of  the  abdomen^,  is  ill  adapted  to  expel  the  blood 
fipom  tke  innomerable  spherical  cells  of  the  spleen,  or  to  resist 
die'floir  of  blood  through  the  splenic'artery.  Nor,  were  it  ca|M^ 
Ue  of  d<Mng  this,  can  I  conceive  that  it  would  fiivour  the  hetltoy 
8800(1011  S  either  the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices.  Ha^ma* 
tepiesia  might  more  naturally  be  expected. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the  speculations  aa 
yet  advanced  respecting  the  qdeen  are  liable  to  objections,  it 
remiuna  fisr  me^  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  explain  uie  opinioa 
which  I  was  uidaced  to  form  concerning  this  organ,  when  eon^ 
ttdering  the  subject  rather  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  structure  and  situation  of  the  spleen — the  diflerent  ap« 
pearances  it  assumes,  aocording  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  deathi  has  taken  idace~*-tbe  causes  which  derange  it,  and 
th^  tjDbctf  which  it  j^roaucea  on  the  system  whev  deranged-«»to^ 
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getfaer  with  the  result  of  experiments  made  on  inferior  animals, 
conspire  to  induce  me  to  believe,  that  the  spleen  performs  in 
the  animal  system  a  similar  office  to  that  which  tubes  and  valvea 
of  safety  do  in  various  kinds  of  chemical  and  mechanical  ap- 
paratus. 

The  comparison  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  stranee  one ; 
but,  I  believe,  it  will  make  my  idea  sufficiently  intelligible  when 
I  say,  that  I  imagine  that  the  office  of  the  spleen  resembles  that 
of  the  middle  tube  of  a  Woulfc's  apparatus.  By  this  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  the  spleen  tends  to  obviate  any  incon- 
vediencc  which  might  arise  from  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the 
proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  vascular  system,  and  the 
fluids  which  circulate  in  ii.  These  disturbances  must,  I  con- 
ceive, be  freauently  induced  by  various  causes  to  which  animals 
sre  continually  exposed,  and  which  operate  more  powerfully 
than  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels  alone  can  compensate  for,  ana 
more  rapidly  than  absorption,  secretion,  and  excretion  can,  in 
every  case,  counteract  them. 

It  will  now  be  proper  that  I  should  enumerate  the  reasons 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  support  me  in  this  opinion. 

J  ■  The  structure  of  the  spieen. 

The  cells  of  this  organ  appear  admirably  calculated  to  a(ln)iti 
with  impunity,  of  a  protracted  congestion  of  blood  in  them, 
which,  iu  other  parts,  would  necesi^ariiy  be  followed  by  conse- 
quences of  the  worst  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  these  cells  are 
sufficiently  minute  to  bring  the  blood  so  much  into  contact  vt'tlt 
the  solid  vital  parts  as  to  remove  every  danger  of  coagulation 
which  take«  place  when  blood  escapes  from  its  vessels;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  changes  are  not  likely  to  be  effected  in  It, 
at  least  with  the  usual  rapidity  which  takes  place  when  the 
blood  enters  the  ordinary  minute  terminations  of  vessels.  In 
addition  to  this,  these  spherules  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
will  be  less  likely  to  yield  and  rupture  under  the  sudden  dis- 
tension produced  by  the  accession  of  a  targe  quantity  of  blood. 

2.  The  idea  is  not  a  tittle  supported,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the 
fiitnation  of  thesplcen.  I  have  already  said,  that  it  seems  impro- 
bable that  it  can  receive  from  the  stomach  tliat  degree  of  pree- 
eare  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Haighton,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  do ;  and  here  I  may  add,  that  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  the  spleen  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
stumach  ;  for  this  very  reason,  that,  of  all  the  viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  stomach  is  the  least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  va- 
riations of  Its  dimension^  as  well  as  tor  the  sake  of  the  proieo 
(ion  which,  in  this  situation,  it  receives  from  the  ritis. 

Not  lesa  consktent  with  ibis  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen, 
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is  its  connexion  with  iedl  the  visoera  of  the  abdomen,  through 
the  medium  of  the  vena  portae,  which,  probably  on  this  account 
ebiefly,  has  not  been  furnished  with  valves. 

3.  olie  great  variety  which  is  met  with  as  to  the  'size  of  the 
spleen,  has  I  believe  been  long  observed,  and  bas  tended  to 
add  to  the  perplexity  in  which  the  function  of  this  organ  has 
been  involved. 

Should  the  limited  observations,  which  it  has  been  in  my  pow- 
er to  make  with  regard  to  this  point,  be  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  this  variety  will  add  support  to  the  specula- 
tion which  I  have  advanced.  In  persons  who  have  died  suffo- 
cated, I  have  found  the  spleen  large  and  turgid ;  but,  in  a  man 
who  died  from  the  bursting  of  a  large  aneurism,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  origin  of  the  cccliac  artery  quite  into  the  pelvis,  the 
spleen  was  small  and  flaccid.  Should  such  coincidence  not  be 
found  to  exist  in  all  cases  of  death  from  similar  causes,  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  will  not  amount  to' a  refutation  of  my  opinion ; 
for  we  cannot  but  suppose,  that,  in  different  individuals  during 
life,  this  function  of  the  spleen  must  be  more  or  less  forcibly 
and  extensively  called  into  action,  by  which  the  growth  of  the 
organ  must  be  affected  to  a  degree  which  the  circumstances  oc- 
curring at  death  cannot,  in  every  instance,  be  able  to  counter- 


4*  Before  proceeding  to  relate  some  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion a  few  pathological  facts  which  may  be  advanced  in  support 
of  my  opinion. 

First,  as  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  disease  of  this 
▼iscQS.  Of  these,  none  is  more  remarkable,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  intermittent  fever. 

In  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  when  the  vessels  of  the 
mrbce  ore  often  suddenly  diminished  in  capacity,  and  when, 
consequently,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  must  be  as  suddenly 
thrown  upon  internal  parts,  an  organ  acting  the  part  which  i 
have  here  attributed  to  the  spleen,  must  be  called  into  unusually 
active  service,  at  a  time  when  the  febrile  str'c  checks  those  se- 
cretions by  which  it  is  to  be  itself  relieved,  r  d  the  balance  be- 
tween the  circulating  fluid  and  its  vessels  is  to  be  preserved. 
What  else  could  we  expect  of  an  organ  frequently  called  into 
excessive  service  of  this  kind,  but  first  increased  growth,  and 
afterwards,  should  the  cause  continue  to  operate,  df'rangement 
<^  structure  ?  Those  who  die  of  ague  are,  it  is  well  known,  al- 
most invariably  cut  off  in  the  cold  stage,  and  the  spleen  is  ei- 
ther found  prodigiously  gorged  with  blood,  or  actually  ruptured. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  complaint  being  less  iirgent. 
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proceeds  to  the  derangement  of  the  spleen,  antl  effects  are  pro- 
cluG«d  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  consider. 

Another  complaint  which  leatla  to  the  dernngement  of  the 
•[deen,  is  amenoriiicea ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  acta,  admits 
)  apprehend  of  na  eaey  an  explanation  as  the  preceding  ease, 
provided  the  ftinctions  which  1  have  supposed  be  attributed  to 
the  spleen. 

Secondly,  A  very  few  words  will  sufiice  with  regard  to  the 
«6ects  produced  by  the  structure  of  the  spleen  beooming  so  fav 
deranged  as  to  disable  it  from  fiilflUing  its  function.  Either  h»* 
morrbags  or  serous  eiFttsion  i^,  I  believe,  the  almost  invariable 
consequence  induced,  as  I  conceive,  by  the  small  Tcssels  being 
unable  to  sustain  the  shpck  occasioned  by  a  sudden  disturbance 
of  the  balance  between  tlie  capacity  of  the  vascular  system  and 
the  circulating  fluid ;  which  tihock,  iu  the  healthy  state  of  the 
spleen^  iii  in  a  great  de^ee  broken  by  it,  assisted,  no  doubt*  by 
the  elasticity  of  those  vessels 'wltich  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
constricting  cause. 

5-  1  shaii  now  relate  a  few  experiments  on  inferior  snimalfl^ 
snd  then  conclude. 

An  experiment  related  by  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
B.  C.  Brodie,  iu  his  I^ecturcs  delivered  lost  summer  at  tbo 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  appears  to  me  to  strengthen  my 
opinions,  though  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted  was  not 
coonected  with  an  inquiry  into  the  office  of  the  spleen.  The 
vena  porta;  of  a  dog  was  obstructed  by  a  ligature,  just  as  it  uh 
ters  the  liver.  After  some  hours  uneasinei^s,  the  animal  died} 
ADid,  OR  examination,  the  abdomiaal  viscera,  as  we  nou^t  con> 
(eive  would  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  were  found  charged 
with  venous  blood.  This,  however,  was  most  remarkably  the 
ease  with  the  spleen,  which  was  ^rged  with  blood,  and  pro* 
digiously  distended.  Here  the  spleen  seems  to  have  performed 
ita  part  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  relief  which  it  in  its  turn  re> 
quires,  being  cut  off  by  the  ligature  on  the  vena  portse,  do  ex- 
ertion of  itsfunction,  however  considerable,  could  preserve  liCt. 

Though  it  will  be  quite  needless  here  to  quote  all  the  inter- 
estisg  expeiijoents  ol'  Sir  S.  Home»  to  which  1  have  before 
{lUuded,  since  they  have  now  been  long  before  the  public ;  yet 
\  cannot  foibear  availing  myself  of  the  support  which  I  may 
derive  from  such  respei.-iable  authority,  by  noticing  u  few  of  the 
ni'cuinstaDCGs  whicli  occurred  in  the  perlormance  of  tiiem.  In- 
fusion of  rhubarb  was  repeateiily  given  to  different  aniaak> 
sod  invariably  the  spleen  was  found  turgid,  and  its  blood  ink* 
pregnaled  with  the  rhubarb;  and  this,  nutwitlist-wding  thai 
the  thoracic  duct  and  eight  trunk  were  eecurcd,  aad  Lbitf  ibt 
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diyle  exhSutod  bo  true  of  die  drng.  Nor  did  the  part  of  die 
omI,  from  whii^  dia  ^iMirption  took  place,  appear  to  cease' 
an  diffirauc^  aa  the  aame  ranks  are  obtaineu,  whether  the 
hbnOB  waa  lodged  in  the  rtomach,  aa  in  the  expcrimenu  made 
60  tke  doga  and  rabbit*,  or  in  the  laroer  intestines,  as  in  the 
Mi.  I  wonid  here  inqiiire,  Does  not  thU  look  like  vennug  ab- 
wiptioB  ?>~for  what  other  system  of  Tesaels  is  there,  which,  is 
tUa  caae*  ixwld  commuuicate  at  cmce  with  the  stomacfa,  intes- 
iMa,  and  ^leec  ? 
Tic  catpeTimenta  of  Sir  E.  Home  farther  prore^  that  diis 
!  at  tbc  absorbed  fluid  into  the  spleen,  ia  rteidier  at 
',  nor  ioTBriably  taking  place ;  for  (he  ^leen» 
n,  may  be  remored  without  preventing  the 
timharb  frnn  fladrng  iu  way  into  the  sTstem.  But  I  would 
nve  partiGalarlj  solicit  attention  to  the  ibllowing  focL  In  all 
ihe  preceding  caaei,  fluids  had  been  injected,  and  the  spleen 
was  Ul  and  diatCBdad.  When,  however,  the  rhubarb  was 
given  in  snbstance,  and  the  animal  derived  of  water,  whicb 
wai  dose  fin*  four  day*)  in  the  c&ie  of  one  ass  which  Sir  E. 
Hooa  aulneeted  to  his  experiments,  the  spleen  was  bond  con> 
tndad  to  nlf  the  size  of  what  it  was  seen  in  the  former  experi- 
laeM,  and  its  substance  was  also  as  much  condensed  as  that  of 
tfaa  fiver  {  nor  did  the  biood  Irom  it,  in  such  cases,  exhibit  anj 
ray  mokad  indioation  of  the  presence  of  rhubarb,  at  least  not 
•  dian  in  tha  otbec  parts  of  the  body,  though  its  p 


is  tba  oriae  prosed  that  it  had  been  taken  into  the  mtem. 
49ir  £.  Home  ttai  remarked,  "  that  the  tplecn  is  met  with  m  two 
wcry  diflferent states,  one  of  which  may  be  termed  the  diUend> 
«^  and  the  other  the  contracted ;  and  that,  in  the  onc^  the  »iz» 
ia  double  what  it  is  in  the  other. " 

In- tba  distanded  state,  there  is  a  distinct  appearance  of  celta, 
caBMbung  a  limpid  flnid,  distinRuishoble  by  the  naked  ej-e.  In 
tba  contmcted  state,  these  only  become  distinct  when  seen 
tbnni^  a  magnifying  glass;  the  distended  ibatc  takes  place 
>diaB  tbe  stomach  nas  received  unusual  quantides  of  liquids  be- 
fore tbc  animal's  death ;  and  the  contracted  state,  when  the 
aninal  has  been  kept  several  days  without  drink  before  th« 
ipleen  is  examined.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  he  states  his  be- 
lief  that  thu  limpid  fluid  is  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  spleen, 
vhich  is  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
enan,  whicb  are,  as  he  has  said,  larger  i:i  this  than  in  any 
GtCer  organ.  *'  The  purposes, "  he  adt^  «  that  ore  served  by 
■cb  •  seerelioa  fron  tbe  spleen  into  the  thoracic  duct,  caunot 
be  at  prcaent  ascertabied. "  If  I  imgbt  be  allowed  to  o9er  on 
~^^       '  B  of  the  preceding  factiii  it  would  be  the  followtng. 
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Consistently  with  the  idea,  that  the  spleen  is  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  the  circulating  fluid  and  the  vessels  destined  to 
ccHitain  it,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  its  turgid  stat^ 
at  a  time  when  absorption  is  making  large  contributions  to  the 
former;  and  more  especially  if  we  admit,  as  I  cannot  help  do- 
ing, that  the  veins  take  a  share  in  the  process  of  absorption. 
The  contracted  state  is  not  less  accordant  with  that  state  of  the 
system  which  must  be  induced  by  secretion  being  continued, 
while  the  accustomed  supplies  are  withheld.  As  to  the  .fluid 
conveyed  from  the  spleen  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  which  Sir 
£.  Home  has  considered  as  the  secretion  of  this  organ,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  hold  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  to  regard  it  as  merely 
the  efiect  of  ordinary  lymphatic  absorption  actively  going  for- 
ward to  relieve  the  spleen  of  the  load  which  the  other  viscera 
are  throwing  upon  it.  The  whitish  corpuscules,  I  imagine,  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system.  I  have  found 
them  particularly  conspicuous  in  a  cat,  whose  lymphatic  glands, 
throughout  the  body,  were  remarkably. large,  * 

If  my  speculations  should  prove  correct  as  to  the  nature.of 
the  matter  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  veins,  it  may  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  rhubarb  in  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  absorbents,  and  also  for  the  strong  signs  of  it, 
which  Sir  £.  H.  so  repeatedly  observed  in  the  splenic  veiii. 
William  Hewson  has  also  observed  the  fluid  contained  in  Uie 
lymphatics  of  the  spleen.  The  red  colour  which  he  observed 
in  it  must,  I  imagine,  be  attributed  to  some  extravasation,  the 
consequence  of  congestion,  occasioned  by  the  ligature  which  Ue 
had  applied. 

In  tne  8th  month  (August)  last,  after  dividing  the  spinal 
marrow  of  a  cat,  I  opened  her  abdomen,  and  immediately  im- 
mersed her  in  cold  water,  taking  care  not  to  admit  the  water 
into  contact  with  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  spleen  be- 
came sensibly  turgid.  This  seems  to  prove,  as  far  as  the  result 
of  our  experiment  can  do  so,  that  the  spleen  is,  in  the  mode 
which  I  have  hinted  at,  subservient,  not  merely  to  the  vessels  of 
the  abdomen,  but  to  those  of  the  system  generally.  The  de» 
rangement  produced  in  this  viscus,  by  intermittent  fever,  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion. 


*  ^om^  experiment  have  been  made  on  this  subject  .by  my  fnend  Bracy  Clai]L»  • 
very  ingenious  and  scientific  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  has  thrown  much  light  on  tiie 
feet  ef  animals  with  undivided  hoofs,  and  has  investigated,  D^ith  great  succeas,  tii« 
habits  of  offtri,  as  well  those  peculiar  to  other  animads  as  to  the  horse.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  procure  the  detail  of  his  experiments ;  but,  from  the  sketch  whidi  I 
have  received,  I  believe  they  will  rather  confirm  met  than  Dot.  He  baa  not  bifiwf^ 
■dvanocd  any  opinion  grounded  upon  them. 


,\ 
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I  htve  not  been  able  tx>  learn  whether  any  peculiar  synptinos 
were  difcoverable  in  the  two  instances  which  are  recorded,  of 
the  q>leen  haTine  been  extirpated  in  the  human  subject ;  bot 
■ome  of  those  which  have  been  observed  in  dogs,  from  whom 
this  oi^an  has  been  removed,  and  which  Haller  has  recordedf 
oa  die  authority  of  Jolyffe,  Boyle,  Malpighi,  Hunter,  and  some 
otheria  seem  to  indicate  an  increased  stress  upon  the  arterial 
extremides;  as  e.g.  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine — a  greater 
degree  of  salacity — and  the  acceasioQ  of  plethora.  Id  some, 
the  functions  of  Uie  liver  were  disturbed,  and  this  organ  itself 
rendered  targid. 

I  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
bsre  led  roe  to  £e  opinion  which  I  have  here  advanced,  not  by 
any  means  as  a  point  which  1  as  yet  regard  as  demonstrated^ 
but  rather  to  he  considered  as  a  suggestion ;  nor  shall  I  be  sur- 
prited  if  Bome  one,  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  my- 
self, tfaould  say  with  Haller,  *'  Nondum  tamen  inde  aodeaa 
aliqaid  firmioris  theoriffi  Eupentruere ; "  yet  I  am  induced  to 
trusty  that  there  ia  enough  of  plausibility  to  secure  me  from 
eensnre^  in  having  ventured  to  bring  it  forward. 

It  vrill,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  thought  by  most,  that  I  should 
niyidf  have  made  more  experiments  with  regard  to  this  que»- 
lioQ ;  to  whom  I  can  only  state,  in  defence,  that,  besides  having 
Ihtle  opportunity  for  doin?  so^  I  conceived  that,  by  availing 
myself  of  the  experiments  of  others,  of  men  of  the  highest  cel^ 
brity,  no  imputation  could  arise  of  facts  having  been  warped  to 
talt^efny,  which,  by  the  theorist,  may  sometimes  be  innocent- 
^.  dtme;  and  further,  the  performance  of  these  experiments 
would  be  necessarily  attended  with  a  degree  of  cruelty,  which 
imdd  render  them  alike  painful  to  mysdf  to  undertake,  and  to 
others  to  hear  detailed. 

Thomas  Hodgkin. 

Sdabw^h,  4M  month  (April)  I8SI. 
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h  Morbus^  qum  Radeofge  vacant j  quinam  tU^  quanamme  raim$ 
e  Scandinavia  toUetidus  ?  Commentatio,  Auctore  FsspKBicci 
H0L8T,  Medicinas  Doctore.  ChmtUoiae^  ex  O^cina  J^di- 
mannisBa.     1817.     pp.  157.     Bvo. 

S.  Ueber  die  eussatzartige  Krankheii  HoUieinSf  aUgemein  d^ 
selbU  die  MarsckkrankheU  getiannt.  Von  Lvdwig  Ayomv 
Strvve,  Dr  der  Med.  und.  Chin  pract.  Ante  in  fitimbom. 
1S20.    206  seit  in  Sto. 

Tl^E  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  knawD^  that  manj  of  die 
^^  insular  and  maritiine  regions  of  Northern  Europe  hiiwa 
been  long  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  a  disease^  pardy  ontan#» 
oiiSi  paruy  membranous,  partly  constitutionalii  rather  obaoHPS 
in  its  nature  and  origin,  but  which  many  authors^  both  gi 
and  professional,  have  considered  as  closely  allied  to  tbo 
bian  Leprosy.  Nay»  some  have  even  gone  so  fiur  as  tQ 
its  identity  with  that  malaily,.  and  to  say  that»  while  the  wim» 
menting  and  improving  influence  of  cleanliae^s,  better  tcw^ 
and  the  other  benefits  of  civilization,  had  banished  this  SanuA^ 
able  disease  irom  the  central  and  southern  parM  of  80100% 
this  rcnuumt  of  it  still  continued  to  linger  in  Uiese  inhon>itable 
and  penurious  regions,  where 'it  is  barely  possible  fow  vnmhuoh 
man  race  to  exbt  under  the  malignant  influence  of  a  cold  and 
humid  atmosphere,  and  where  the  physical  peculiarities  of  diair 
country  compel  the  natives  to  submit  to  many  privations,  and  en* 
counter  innumerable  severities  of  weather,  in  dragging  a  preco- 
rious  subsistence  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  *  Although  there 
may  be  more  truth  and  propriety  in  this  view  of  the  matter  than 
the  first  glance  would  lead  one  to  expect,  yet  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  admit  it  in  its  present  unqualified  form ;  and  we 


*  The  GicTalier  Bach  apud  Uno  Van  Troil.    Letten  on  Iceland. 
Kcroe  Rescrata,  auctore  L.  J.  Debes. 

Obserrations  on  ElephaatiasiSi    Bj  Arthur  Edmonstan^  H.  D,flML  &  8iii|. 
Jour.  VoL  VI.  p.  166. 
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should  Certainly  wish  some  more  evidence,  both  medical  and 
historical}  before  we  assent  to  an  opinion  which  is  not  without 
considerable  importance  as  a  subject  of  medical  police.  It  iS| 
perhaps  «  fbrtunate  circumstance  for  us  that  we  cannot,  in  this 
countrjs  have  direct  ocular  proof  of  the  identic  of  the  North- 
ern KMerae  and  the  Arabian  Leprosy ;  but  our  interest  in  the 
eslensioB  of  medical  knowledge,  and  its  application  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures^ 
vakes  us  witness  with  great  pleasure  the  labours  of  German, 
Daniaht  edd  Swedish  physicians,  in  ascertaining  the  nature^  and 
discovering  the  causes,  of  this  Arctoic  scourge. 

Although  the  Rade^yge,  S|)edalskhed,  Spedali^ks,  Liktraa,  or 
Saltzflusa,  the  various  denominations  applied  to  this  disease  in 
diflSepeBtcoonliies  of  the  North,  must  have  been  known,  both  per- 
■onalljr  and  by  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  natural  historians, 
lo  the  more  early  Swedish  or  Danish  physicians,  yet  it  is  not 
particvlarly  mentioned  bv  medical  authors  till  the  middle  of  the 
ttst  century.  Thomas  Bartholinus,  indeed,  knew  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  ioehoid'and  the  Feroe  Islands ;  but  he  does  not  speak 
aa  if  he  had  actually  seen  persons  affected  with  it.  Isaac  Ud- 
maan  of  Ostrobothnia  described  it,  in  1763,  as  it  appeared  in 
chat  district  of  Finland,  and  especially  in  the  town  and  vicinity 
«ff  Cionoby.  *  Since  that  time,  it  has  formed  the  subject  of 
aeveral  inaagural  dissertations,  and  not  a  few  monographical 
eswyi*  Of  the  latter  description,  the  most  recent  are  the 
-oommentary  of  Frederic  Hoist,  and  the  work  of  Louis  Augustus 
Stmve ;  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find  an  account  of  the  disease 
as  it  baa  lately  appeared  in  the  dutcliy  of  Holstein ;  while  the 
ibrfBer  deacribei  the  radesygc  as  it  has  long  prevailed  in  Scan- 
dinaviat  and  considers  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  eradi- 
e«ted«  Aa  Uie  subiect  of  these  works  is  so  much  the  same,  that 
the  individual  analysis  of  each  would  in  many  points  occasion 
fiqMtilion,  and  perhaps  confusion,  we  shall,  for  tlie  sake  of  uni- 
formity, ^ve  a  concentrated  view  of  the  information  contained 
in  bothf  while  we  employ  such  other  sources  as  are  accessible^ 
in  order  to  consider  the  problematical  question  of  tlie  relation 
between  the  radesyge  and  the  Arabian  leprosy. 

All  the  writers  almost  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  radesyge  through  its  entire  course,  speak  of  it  as  ex- 
iating  in  two  stages  or  degrees ;  the  first  a  latent,  occult,  or 
incipient ;  the  second,  an  evident,  ojHsn,  or  confirmed  state. 
•  8uc»  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Gislescn,  Ahlandcr,  Schnurrer, 
Holsty  and  Struve,  from  whom  chiefly  our  information  on  tins 


*  AuofiilUlni  Ac»d«DUcr,  Vol.  VI  I.  p.  $4. 
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rabject  is  obtained.  *  A  proof  that  something  is  still  wantiDg 
in  the  history  and  observation  of  this  disease,  occurs  to  us  in 
the  very  outset,  when  we  are  told  that  authors  are  not  entirely 
uniform  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  commences ;  some  asserting 
that  it  begins  with  a  violent  and  obvious  febrile  state,  others 
that  cutaneous  symptoms  appear,  without  any  constitutional  de- 
rangement of  this  kind.  We  suspect  that  this  difierence  may 
be  ascribed  to  two  causes.  I5/,  That  the  medical  observers  have 
not  in  every  instance  seen  the  disease  in  its  birth  as  it  were,  as 
it  does  not  at  first  necessarily  incommode  all  those  who  are  at- 
tacked with  it ;  and,  "^d,  that  the  precursory  symptoms  were  in 
truth  so  slight  in  some  instances,  as  completely  to  elude  obser- 
vation. Thus,  when  Ahlander  and  Vought  declare  that  the  skin 
is  affected  without  any  previous  constitutional  derangement,  f 
and  Hecquer  describes  the  disease  f  as  commencing  directly 
with  the  spots,  scabs  or  wheals  (maculae),  we  believe  that,  in  the 
cases  from  which  they  had  derived  their  conclusions,  therfebrilie 
motions  wete  actually  very  slight  and  imperceptible.  We  know 
instances  of  the  same  cutaneous  disease  being,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, preceded  by  very  various  degrees  of  febrile  afieo- 
tion ;  and  whoever  has  seen  half  a  score  of  cases  of  hsemorrha- 
gic  purpura,  can  testify  the  same  fact.  Perhaps  it  may  be  cUs* 
covered,  on  more  extensive  and  accurate  observation,  that  tlie 
introductory  fever  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  that  this  mode  of  origin  is  influenced  by  the  acc^ 
dental  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  or  any  other  cause  which 
in  ordinary  circumstances  induce  fever,  while  it  may  come  o& 
gradually  in  many  cases,  where  such  causes  did  not  exist* 

Dr  Bocker  of  Upsal,  whb  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
radesyge  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  some  parts  of  Norway, 
when  travelling  there,  informs  us,  that  "  previous  to  the  erup- 
tion, the  diseased  sotnetimes  complain  of  illness,  general  langUQi^, 
Kain  in  the  limbs,  exacerbated  towards  night,  &c. ;  but  frequent- 
j  it  comes  on  without  any  precursory  symptom,  and  may  for 
some  time  proceed  under  no  alteration  in  the  general  health.^'  $ 

Mangor  and  Munk,  who  seem  to  have  spared  no  pains  in 
obtaining  the  best  information,  both  personally  and  testimonial- 
ly, are  most  particular  in  noticing  the  febrile  origin  of  the  ra- 
desyge ;  and  Cederscbjoeld,  whose  abridged  ||  account  was  de- 
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f  Dissertatio  Inaug.  de  xxiorbo  cutaneo  luem  v«neream  oonsecutiTam  anmlaiilF. 
Auctore  C.  F.  Ahlander  Upsaliae,  1806.    p.  3. 

f  Dis»crtatio  Inatig.  sistcns  obscrvationes  in  nanthena  arcticum  vulgo  Radesjrgo 
dictum.     Auctore  Isaaco  Vought.     Gryphiie  1811.    pp.  8.  &  17. 
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rived  from  tbe  official  Reports  of  the  Swedish  physicians  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Healthy  describes  the  commencement  of  the 
di^^ease  in  the  same  manner. 

Acoording  to  these  authors,  the  first  or  latent  stage  begins 
▼exy  much  Tike  a  common  febrile  attack,  occasioned  by  expo- 
sure  to  cold,  moisture,  or  excessive  fatigue*  The  patient  com- 
plains of  an  itching  sensation  in  the  skin,  *  weight  and  flying 
pains  in  the  limbs,  stiffness  in  the  joints,  unusual  aversion  to 
exertion,  and  sudden  faintness  on  the  most  trivial  corporeal  ef- 
fort. Although  these  symptoms  are  so  much  the  more  insi- 
dious, that  they  in  general  actually  appear  after  exposure  to 
cold,  or  extraordinary  muscular  fatigue,  yet  they  differ  widely 
in  this  circumstance,  that  they  do  not,  as  in  other  cases,  subside 
after  they  have  continued  for  some  time.  On  the  contrary,  af- 
ter some  days,  or  even  weeks,  especially  if  the  patient  be  ple- 
thoric, tbe  countenance  assumes  a  remarkable  redness,  in  which 
an  extraordinary  and  insufferable  heat  is  a  striking  peculiarity. 
At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  inner  part  of  the  nose  begins  to  swell, 
the  ubstriis  are  stopped,  the  uvula  and  tonsils  are  swollen  and 
relaxed,  so  as  to  communicate  the  sense  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
throat,  to  render  the  voice  rough  and  hoarse,  and,  with  the  state 
of  the  nasal  passages,  to  occasion  great  difHculty  in  breathing. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  patient,  at  the  same  time, 
to  su&r  wandering  pains  of  the  joints,  imitating  rheumatism, 
which  are  aggravated  in  the  night,  and,  towards  morning,  are 
relieved  by  a  copious,  viscid,  anil  somewhat  fetid  discharge  from 
the  skin.  ^^  In  this  condition,  '^  says  ISchnurrcr,  ^<  the  patient 
may  continue  for  years,  when  no  particular  cold  or  other  exter- 
nal accident  accelerates  the  development  of  the  disease ;  "  f  and 
this,  which  may  be  denominated  the  latent  stage,  is  wonderfully 
uniform  in  almost  every  variety  of  sex,  age,  physical  aspect,  and 
even  country.  The  phenomena,  however,  which  succeed,  and 
which  constitute  the  second  or  open  stage,  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  at  least  two  orders  of  agents,  viz.  medical  superin- 
tendence, and  complete  shelter  from  exciting  causes. 

The  phenomena  and  progress  of  all  diseases  are  modified  by 
the  treatment,  or,  to  express  the  fact  in  more  general  and  cor- 
rect  terms,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  is  placed, 
and  by  the  various  external  causes  to  which  he  may  be  expos- 
ed.' So  is  it  with  the  radesyge. — "  Unless  the  patient, "  says 
Dr  Hoist,  •  ^*  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  attentive  and  skilful  phy- 
aicioD,  this  indifierent  health  in  which  the  first  stage  consists, 

•  HoUt. 

f  Gcogrephische  Nosologie  oder  die  Lvhra  too  den  Ycrandcrungen  dcr  Krank- 
hehen  in  den  ?erschiedenen  Gegcnden  der  Erde,  &c.  Von  Fricdricb  Schnurrcr, 
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coii^nuea  to  iiicreage  at  various  ratra,  according  to  his  age^  con- 
stitution, mode  of  living,  and  other  accidental  ctrcumstanca.  " 
In  the  natural  nnd  unaccelerated  conrse  of  the  dtseOBC)  llie  skin 
begins  to  be  coveted  with  sccdcs,  itchy  pustulei;,  or  fumncular 
Iiriwrcle?,  which  in  different  periods  are  conrertod  into  malig- 
nant ulcera.  Biit,  according  to  Schnurrer,  and  some  of  bis  au- 
tboritiea,  this  transition  into  ulcers  may  be  accelerated  by  ifae 
ell'ecis  of  extemnl  violcticpj  or  cold  Hnd  frost-bite.  " 

In  the  majority  of  patients,  the  skin  of  the  face  is  aHectetl 
before  that  of  the  person ;  the  eruption  consists  of  numerous 
small  fpots,  or  nheds,  variously  coloured,  scarcely  exceeding 
ihe  size  of  flea-bites,  somewhat  eleraled  at  the  edges,  sometimot 
disappearing,  but  returning  in  moist  weatlier,  always  possessed 
of  little  sensibility,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent,  that,  even  when 
punctured,  they  are  not  painfuL  When  these  spots  arc  broken, 
they  either  effuse  a  viscid  fluid,  and  are  quickly  covered  with 
Bcaly  crusts,  or  they  corrode  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  gene- 
rate not  unfrequently  incurable  ulcers,  f 

The  description  which  wc  have  now  given  Is  general ;  but 
two  varieties,  or  deviations  from  it,  have  been  reniBrkcd.  % 

Isty  In  some  patients,  a  dry  efflorescence,  which  has  been 
imperfecdy  described  under  tlie  name  of  herpetic,  is  observed 
over  almost  the  whole  skin.  This,  which  is  at  first  distioctt 
soon  becomes  confluent,  whitish  like  flour  or  bran,  and,  when 
tliis  scuify  layer  is  removed,  the  skin  appears  denuded  of  its 
epidermis ;  this,  however,  being  quickly  regenerated,  though  in 
a  morbid  form,  renders  the  skin  thick,  inelastic,  irregular  (sqoar- 
roia),  and  insen>ib!e. 

S(/,  In  the  other  variety,  a  copious  scabby  eSlorescenoe, 
which  seems,  from  the  description,  to  be  of  a  papular  nature, 
somewhat  humid  and  intolerably  itchy,  terminates  in  the  name 
manner,  by  altering  the  cutaneous  texture. 

Whether  we  have  th?  wheals,  the  scales,  or  the  pimples,  we 
nniformly  hnd  eidier  simultaneously,  or  shortly  after,  many 
amall  bodies  or  tubercles  of  a  copper  or  leaden  colour,  first  of 
the  size^f  a  garden  pea,  and  moveable  under  the  skin  actnrd' 
ing  to  Schnurrer,  afterwards  larger  and  more  fixed.  These  are 
at  first  dislribuEed  over  the  &ce,  and  are  particularly  remarked 
in  its  fibro-cartilaginous  parts;  and,  subsequently t  they  ocmpy 
the  rest  of  the  person.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  thai  the  skin  of 
the  face  seems  to  be  always  sooner,  more  serious-ly,  and  more 
completely  diseased  than  tliat  of  any  other  r^on.     The  skin  of 
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the  fonhfad  becomn  Sickened,  wrinkled,  and  puckered ;  dw 
eyelidi  nrall,  are  iDTcrted,  and  Hnrrounded  with  a  ro>e-coloiired 
or  dark  Itfulea  circle ;  the  cheeki  iwellithe  lips  become  thicken- 
ed, indarated,  and  retracted;  the  aurkuiar  cartilages  are  some- 
what convoluted ;  and  the  whole  coantenance  assumes  an  ex- 
ceedingly  shocking  and  frightl'ul  aspect.  But  this  diftorganis- 
iog  process  is  not  confined  to  the  facial  skin ;  for,  in  the  mu- 
eocM  coveriojT  of  the  urula,  velum,  tonsils,  palate,  and  fauces, 
the  same,  or  analogous  chan^^s,  take  place.  These  parts  are 
oeeapied  with  wpou  and  tubercles,  which  quickly  past  into  bad 
vlcen. 

Tie  tnberelea  of  the  sktn  having  continued  for  some  dme  to 
Smid  BCalea  and  eruits,  frrxdually  increase  in  size,  and  ultimate 
ly  assame  the  olcerative  process,  providing  the  patient  live  ■ 
tuffident  time.  The  intermediate  spaces  of  the  skin  become  aa 
hard  aS'leather,  and  so  insenEible,  that,  according  to  some,  the 
puncture  of  a  needle  cannot  be  felt.  *  The  hairs  drop  from  the 
eyelids,  qwbrows,  &c.,  and  in  some  severe  cases,  die  unguinal 
phalanges  c^  the  fingers  and  toes  arc  destroyed,  and  removed  by 
the  nlcerotlve  and  sloughy  process.  Great  constitutional  irrita- 
tioD  uniformly  accompanies  these  changes ;  the  febrilo  state  with 
which  the  onginal  rormstion  of  the  tuuercles  was  attended,  ul- 
timately becomes  s  well-marked  hectic;  and  the  patient  sinka 
oader  the  usual  symptoms  of  general  consumption. 

The  description  which  we  have  here  attempted  to  give  of  die 
radesyge,  applies,  in  its  general  features,  and  with  a  few  excap- 
tkms,  to  the  form  of  the  disease  as  it  cmcutb  in  almost  all  tn« 
oountriea  of  the  north  of  Europe,  which  in  ancient  times  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Scandinavia.  But  in  particular  situa- 
tions, TBiietiea  certainly  occur ;  and,  according  to  the  geogn^ 
fihical  or  local  habitation  of  the  disease,  its  appearance  is  not  a 
ittle  modified.  Amidst  the  vague  and  sometimes  contradictory 
accounts  which  have  been  given  us  by  many  different  observers 
and  authors,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  uiscover  the  charac- 
teristic or  appropriate  features  of  the  disease,  and  to  trace, 
throQgh  the  various  disguises  which  it  certainly  assumes  in  par- 
ticular circumstances,  the  distinguishing  and  unequivocal  symp- 
toms by  which  it  is  to  be  reci^ised.  Some  authors,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Hoist,  contend,  that  the  scaly  eruption  chiefly  cha- 
racterizes this  mnlady,  but  that  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwceo 
the  wheals  and  tubercles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scales  oa 
the  other,  in  which  the  former  arc  prone  to  terminate.  This 
writer,  who  seems  someK'hat  indignant  that  neither  Mangor  nor 
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Callisen,  nor  Sprengel,  nor  Munk,  nor  Vought,  nor  Cedersch^ 
j.oel€ly  had  distinguislied  the  scaly  from  the  tubercular  eruption, 
iurtber  thinks  that  the  scaly  eruption  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as 
the  sole  characteristic ;  but,  particularly  in  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  that  there  are  either  scales  alone,  or  scaler 
mingled  with  tubercles;,  on  which  account  he  deems  it  conve* 
nient  to  divide  the  disease  into  two  species  or  varieties  ratbar, . 
a  scaly  and  a  tubercular  form.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  ob-^ 
viously  peculiar  to  certain  situations ;  for,  according  to  Arboe, 
the  scaly  eruption  is  not  very  prevalent  in  the  eastern  province* 
of  Norway ;  while,  in  the  western  and  northern  parts,  the  dis* 
ease,  which  he  names  spedalskhed,  appears  in  the  form  of  cu- 
taneous knobs  (noduli)  or  tubercles,  covered  with  thick  whitisb 
erusts. 

I  Some  of  this  misapprehension  might,  we  think,  be  avoided, 
by  trusting  less  to  the  mere  external  form  of  the  eruption,  an^ 
reflecting  more  on  the  pathological  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  skin.  All  external  characters  of  this  kind  should  be  em- 
ployed merely  as  the  means  of  observation  and  description, — a» 
affording,  in  short,  a  general  and  precise  nomenclature,  but  not 
as  the  characteristic  features,  of  a  distemper.  We  have  had  oc* 
casioD  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  such  opportunities  as  have 
occurred  to  us,  that  the  character  of  the  eruption  was  modified^ 
not  so  much  by  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  of  tbe  part  of  the 
skin  in  which  it  appeared.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  io  tbe 
same  eruption,  tubercles  on  the  face,  pustules  on  the  trunk,  and 
scales  and  crusts  on  tlie  extremities ;  we  have  observed  tuber^ 
cles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  pustules  on  the  ante* 
rior  surface ;  we  have  seen  vesicles  on  the  interior  surface  of  the 
extremities,  and  papulae,  or  small  pustules,  on  the  exterior  sur« 
face;  and  there  are  few,  perhaps,  who  have  had  occasicm  to  be 
familiar  with  cutaneous  disorders,  who  could  not  augment  con* 
aiderably  this  list  of  compatible  eruptions.  The  dispute,  there* 
fore,  concerning  the  tubercular,  or  scaly  or  crustaceous  nature 
of  the  radesy^e,  is  of  very  little  consequence;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  infinitely  more  important  to  observe  in  what  regions 
of  the  skin,  and  at  what  periods  of  the  disease,  it  was  tubercular 
or  scaly  respectively. 

With  regard  to  tbe  pathological  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  skin,  we  remark,  that  every  tubercle  is  a  new  growth  iB 
the  thickness  or  substance  of  die  corion,  or  true  skin,  and  may, 
in  its  progress,  proceed  either  to  the  cellular  and  interior  sur* 
face,  or  to  the  cuticular  and  external  surface  of  this  membrane^ 
or  ta  both  at  once.  In  the  first  case,  it  very  often  produces  a 
bad  and  tedious  suppuration  of  the  subjacent  cellular  menu 
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branev  uid  imitates  the  phenomena  of  tlie  furuncle ;  but  while 
a  bloody  or  sanious  matter  is  discharged  bv  one  or  more  smalt 
openiDCS,  the  original  tabercles  remain  little  changed  in  the 
•kin.  While  this  process  is  going  oa  at  the  interior  snriace  of 
thecorion,  thetiindion  of  the  exterior  one  is  much  altered.  In 
the  healthy  state,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  minnte  res- 
ads  t^  this  surbce  secrete  the  ihin  semitranGparcnt  membrane 
called  the  cucicle;  bat  when  a  tubercle  is  formed,  therte  Tessela 
cliaiise  their  action,  and  general*;  a  thicliened,  opaijite,  and  un- 
bealthy  layer,  which  nerer  adhercx  to  the  corion,  but  is  con- 
Btantly  removed  by  the  rapid  and  siiccessivc  lormation  of  ua- 
Kumd  cuticle.  In  this  manner,  scaler  nre  unitbrmly  found  to 
icctmipany  tubercles,  and,  morerspccinily,  if  theae  tubercles  do 
not  produce  a  suppuration  in  the  surrounding  parts. 

We  cannot  assign  anv  reason  vliy  the  corion  of  the  face  should 
be  more  prone  than  that  of  any  other  part  to  the  tubercular 
eruption;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  tubercular 
afiiectiaos  are  limited  to  this  region ;  and  in  the  fetr  instances  of 
tnbercles  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts,  those  oit 
the  &ce  are  greatly  larger  and  more  considerable  tlian  in  any 
other  part  of  the  skin.  Acne,  sycosis  and  lupus,  are  almost 
nerft-fbund  beyond  the  face;  aiicl  in  the  cutaneous  affcaions 
which  occur  after  syphilis,  or  the  injuilicious  use  of  mercuiy^ 
while  we  very  generally  see  tubercles  on  the  countenance,  we 
never  find  them  on  the  person,  but  either  a  papular,  a  scaly,  or 
a  vesicnlar  eruption. 

We  know  not  whether  these  desultory  observations  shall 
UBd  to  enilain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  radesygc ;  but  they 
appear  at  least  to  prove,  thut  the  pathologist  should  attend  not 
BO  moch  to  the  tubercular  or  scaly  fon;i,  an  to  the  point*  of  the 
■kin  at  which    these  forms  of  cutaneous  -lisor^aniitation  ap- 

Ear,  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  iufbrmation  now 
ore  us,  the  peculiarity  of  the  rudesyge,  in  this  view,  cun^sta 
principally,  first  In  the  aifcclicm  which  takes  place  at  the  point 
of  union  between  the  cutaneous,  nmcous,  and  fibrous  textures, 
viz.  countenance,  ears,  lips,  nostrils,  palatine  velum,  throat,  &c. ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  corion  beconunfr  diseased  in  those 
parts  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  fibrous  texture,  or 
where  the  bones  are  covered  by  little  except  the  common  inte- 
gliments.  We  shall  nut,  however,  indulge  in  further  remarks 
of  tb'ia  kind,  which  the  imi^erfcct  imture  of  the  facts  in  some 
points  may  render  premature  or  erroneous,  but  proceed  to  no^ 
tice,  very  briefly,  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  radesyge. 
'the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  constitutes  the  countries 
of  Norway,  Firimark,  Lapland,  and  Sweden,  is  the  region  iQ 
G2 
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whicb  ^e  radesyge  seen^  to  prevail  in  its  gre^t^  purity  ancl 
perfection,  iM^d  of  wlucb  it  appeitr9  longest  to  have  retained  the 
undisturbed  possession.    Almost  all  the  western  cof^ts  of  Nox^ 
w&y>  but  particularly  the  vicmity  pf  Bergen,  se^m  to  have  bcs^ 
long  infested  with  it.    We  cannot  pretend  to  assign  the  precifi^ 
daXe  at  which  this  cutaneous  malady  first  became  prevalent ; 
£>!;,  ^though  it  is  stated  that  the  hospital  of  Bergen^  navied  th^ 
House  of  Saint  George,  which  is  pientioned  as  existing  in  ^^ 
thirteenth  century,^  was  chiefly  filled  with  leprous  patients,  jet 
the  w^  of  correct  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  prevent  U9 
from  admitting  that  this  certainly  was  the  radesyge.    We  lur^ 
iot  the  same  reason,  doubtful  how  far  it  is  right  t|o  infer  (he 
existence  of  this  disease,  from  any  vague  references  to  I^asogratr 
tos  and  leprous  patients  which  are  found  in  various  of  the  early 
Panish  authors ;  for,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  the  obiter- 
vationa  recorded  by  physicians  are  too  few,  and  the  few  thu^  ntf 
have  are  too  vague^  to  be  received  as  unquestionable  testiiQOIiy* 
It  is  much  to  oe  regretted  that  Pontoppidan,  who  has  be^iat 
so  much  pains  to  explore  and  ascertain  the  natural  bifttory  of 
Norway  in  general,  has  however  contented  himself  with  epiiee^ 
ingly  scanty  and  limited  notices  on  this  particular  subgectp    A^^ 
some  observations  on  the  insalubrious  nature  of  the  ^ir  o^  tb? 
diocese  of  Bergen,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fofia  and  bmuidHy 
of  the  sea-coast  on  the  west  side  of  File- Fields  he  infpru^t  m,iin 
"'  Among  the  diseases  which  mostly  appear  in  the  dioceie  of  9^ 
gen,  which  is  the  most  unhealthful  spot  in  all  Norway,  I  ^hail  Qr||t 
take  notice  of  a  kind  of  scab,  or  itch*    This  is  chiefly  fpuact  afBong 
those  that  live  alone  the  coast,  occasioned,  probably,  by  eatingn^ 
quantities  of  fat  fisn,  and  especially  the  liver  of  the  cod.     xm^  is 
properlv  a  scabies  scorbutica^  whidii  m^  be  called  a  leprosy,  but 
not  so  mfectious  as  the  Oriental  lepra ;  for  married  people  live  to^ 
ther  many  years ;  and  the  healthy  is  not  infected,  though  the  o&r 
party  has  it.    But  if  they  have  children,  they  sometimes  take  tke 
infection,  though  not  always.    This  distemper  generally  lies  hi  tfie 
blood  a  long  time  before  any  eruption  appears ;  at  laist  it  breaks  am 
in  ugly  boils  on  the  face :  they  are  then  generally  sent  to  hospitals 
rected  A)r  that  purpose,  of  which  there  is  one  at  B^gai,  and  am 
at  Molde  in  Romsdalen.     Our  physicians  are  of  opinion  thai^ 
disease  nmy  be  cured  in  young  people ;  but  though  tiiey  have,  •ftan 
attempted  it,  I  do  not  find  that  any  one  has  be^n  thoroughly  Qi|fe4» 
without  some  remams  of  the  distemper.    This  may  be.  said,  how^Hes, 
that  when  they  get  tolerably  well,  they  do  not  confipe  themseJiv^  t^ 
the  regimen  that  is  prescribed  them  so  piinctually  as  is  requir^  "  ^ 
-—- ■  ■  I     ■    " 

*  The  Natural  History  of  Norway,  containing  a  particuUr  account  SkC,  InuH- 
btedfrom  the  otiginul  Danifti  of  tbe  K  Rev.  Ertd^  Pontoupidgn,  Bishop  of  fidMra, 
4bc.  ppk  S6J,  ««K.  -r 
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The  Bishop  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  leprosy  of  Bergen 
Md  its  vicinity  corresponds  in  every /cspoct  with  that  of  the 
ferxi^  Islands,  as  it  ^(ras  described,  about  a  century  before  by 
Ltltias  JaJbobicn  Debes,  the  pfistor  of  Thorshsivn,  in  his  oc- 
OQfUnt  bf  diat  di^sion  of  the  Danish  kingdom ;  atid,  on  the 
ftren|ith  of  ihis  resemblance,  he  quotes  at  large  from  that  au- 
tlior  U)e  description  of  the  leprosy,  to  serve  instead  of  any  fur* 
ther  account  of  his  own.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  Debes  when  noticing  the  radesyge  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  we 
shall  Dot  press  him  into  the  service  at  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  radesyge  of  Bergen  and  Western 
Norway  in  1751,  by  Pontoppidan,  and  in  which,  as  we  shall 
h&ve  ocicasion  to  see,  he  follows  the  physicians  of  the  middle 
ageii  in  the  vulgar  error  of  believing  the  Arabian  leprosy  ex« 
tratidy  infectious.  The  deficiencies  in  the  history  of  tlic  dis- 
ttat  in  the  same  district,  were,  however,  ably  supplied  by  Dr 
Bnchner,  who,  about  thitty  years  after,  described  it  with  great 
Munnlfineu  and  precision.  As  we  have  already  given  the  sub- 
stance of  this  author's  observations  in  the  course  of  our  genend 
d^acrij^tion,  which  applies  chiefly  to  the  Norwegian  form,  we 
riiaU  itierely  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  Memoir,  which  is 
fimAd  in  Ilenslcr's  Eicerpta.  * 

Dr  Bocket  of  Upsal,  who  visited  this  city  in  1809,  dcscrib- 
eA^  ilk  the  5th  volume  of  this  Journal,  the  radesyge  as  he  had 
observed  it  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  the  contiguous  parts 
of  Nc^rway.  His  history  of  the  disease,  though  short,  is  per- 
kiips  the  most  perfect,  precise  and  autoptical,  with  which  we 
Ae  it^tiainted.  By  the  north  of  Sweden,  we  conceive,  ho 
AeaUs  the  provinces  of  Angermania,  Jemptia,  Mcdclnadin, 
Hdsingia  and  Gestrikia;  as  he  subsequently  acknowledges 
that  he  was  unacquainted'  with  the  nature  or  degree  of  prcva« 
koce  of  the^  radesyge  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  which  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  promontorial  tract  denominated  Gothland. 
We  do  not  recognise  any  very  conspicuous  peculiarities  in  the 
ndemrge  of  these  northern  provinces,  unless  the  infrequency  of 
die  afiiBction  of  the  countenance  and  hands  be  deemed  one.  In 
t&6  mtxcous  membranes,  it  commences  with  bright  ^pots,  or 
ttbtfabns  wheals ;  and  the  tubercular  eruption  is  never  observed, 
Mile  the  coiion  or  true  skin  is  affiscted  with  wheals,  or  tuber- 
d6s  of  a  copper  or  livid  colour ;  and  is  uniformly  sooner  and 
mofe  seriously  diseased  at  those  parts  where  the  bones  are  co- 
vered by  it  alone ;  that  is,  where  the  cutaneous  and  periosteal 
textures  approach  each  other. 


•  Vom  AbcndUndiscben  Aus»tz«  im  Mittehltcr,  ^c.    BeyUgc  .1. 
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In  die  southern  •  parts  of  Noi*way9  what  are  vaguely  named 
scabby  pustules  are  more  frequent  than  the  scaly  form ;  *  and 
there  are  likewise  observed  cutaneous  boils  or  tubercles,  which 
soon  pass  into  brown  ulcers  with  jagged  edges,  and  discharge 
only  a  bloody  sanious  fluid.  In  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Norway,  the  scaly  eruption  is  more  prevalent;  and,  besides  it 
and  the  tubercles,  the  skin  is  occupied  by  numerous  rhagadea 
and  fissures.  On  the  seacoast,  again,  the  tubercular  eruption 
la  more  usual ;  while  in  the  inlana  regions,  as  Teelmark,  Leer* 
dalia,  Oesterdalia,  Gulsbrandtia,  the  scaly  and  scabby  eruption 
is  most  prevalent,  f 

On  tne  eastern  side  of  that  division  of  the  Baltic  which  has 
been  named  the  Botbnian  Gulf,  there  is  situated  an  extensive 
tract  between  the  seacoast  and  the  southern  or  Finnish  division 
c£  the  Oionetz  mountains.  This  chain,  which  seems  to  be  bat 
imperfectly  known,  is  connected,  at  its  northern  and  western 
extremity  in  Kemi-Lapmark  (about  67^  north  lat.),  with  the 
central  ran^e  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  From  this  spot  it 
proceeds  slightly  to  the  east,  but  principally  to  the  souto,  to 
within  60  miles  of  the  south-west  shores  of  the  White  Sea; 
^here  it  divides  into  two  ranges,  one  of  which  proceeds  alniost 
straight  south,  towards  the  Ladoga  and  Onega  Lakes ;  the  o- 
tber,  following  a  south-western  course*,  divides  the  peninsular  • 
territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finlandy  in 
two  eouaf  parts,  Finland  Proper  and  O^robothnia.  In  this 
latter  aistrict,  the  radesyge  has  been  long  a  prevailing  malady; 
and  although  the  more  northern  and  maritime  parts  of  it^  as 
the  parish  of  Cronoby,  &c.  ^em  to  have  been  most  noted  for 
it,  yet  no  part  was  entirely  exempted  from  the  disease.  Isaac 
Udmann,  a  native  of  this  district,  describes  it  as  it  usually  ap« 
peared  in  Ostrobothnia  in  1 763,  in  the  following  terms* 

**  Moveable  indolent  tubercles,  of  a  livid-red  colour,  ifixed  to  the 
solid  parts,  especially  in  the  forehead,  checks,  arms,  thighs,  hands; 
but  tubercles  flomewhat  yellow  or  livid  in  the  mouth,  palate,  fauceSp 
and  basis  of  the  tongue.  Ulcers  destroying  the  nostrils ;  tumors  im 
the  margins  of  the  external  ears  ;  thickening  of  the  lips ;  hands  and 
ieet  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  In  some  patients,  not  in  all,  w^ 
found  extensive  spreading  ulcers  or  fissures  penetrating  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  skin,  with  humid,  callous  edges,  often  bleeding  wheD^ 
touched,  but  in  other  respects  without  pain.  In  all  the  patienui 
that  I  saw,  the  tubercles  or  knobs  (nodi)  were  wholly  destitute  of  i 
sation  ;  but  the  contiguous  parts  were  very  itchy. "  j: 


r 


•  Schnurrer,  p.  440.  f  Tdem,  p.  441. 

}  Am(vnitate8  Academicie,  VoL  VII.  p.  97. 
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Altboagfa  it  \»  not  much  more  than  hslf  a,  century  since  the 
radesrac  wn  oommoo  in  Ostrobothnia,  yet,  bo  far  as  we  can  as> 
certain,  it  seems  either  to  bare  entirely  diuppeared,  or  to  have 
faecofDe  so  rare  as  to  escape  notice.  This  province  has  been 
lately  visited  by  several  travellers,  to  none  of  whom  any  traces 
«f  it  seem  to  have  occurred.  Neither  Dr  Clarke,  who  travelled 
in  1798^  nor  Von  Buch,  who  was  in  Ostrobothnia  in  Ii)06-7» 
make  any  mention  nf  this  malady ;  and  If  it  had  been  remark- 
ably  prevalent,  they  surely  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  iL 
Atiotner  circumstance  not  entirely  without  interest,  is,  that  afler 
all  the  research  we  have  been  enabled  to  make,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  the  radesyf^e,  or  any  thinf^  like  it,  was  ever  found  in 
Lapland.  We  cannot  indped  aE^ert,  that  it  never  existed  or 
occurs  in  this  part  of  Scandinavia,  because  our  evidence  is 
■lerdy  n^ative;  but,  if  it  had  ever  been  remarked  in  Lapland, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  close  ob* 
aervstico  of  die  numerous  naturalists  and  travellers  by  which 
this  country  liss  been  at  various  times  visited  and  described. 
IJeitber  SchefTcr,  in  his  early  description,  nor  the  missionary 
Canute  Lenns,  nor  Linnatus  in  his  Lechesis  Lapponica,  all  of 
whom  wrote  expressly  on  the  Laplanders,  the  two  latter  from 
personal  observaiion,  mention  such  a,  distemper,  although  we 
find  in  them  sections  on  the  diseases  of  the  natives ;  and  when 
we  examine  the  descriptions  of  more  recent  travellen^,  ns  Signor 
Aeerbi,  Dr  Edward  Clarke,  and  Van  Buch,  we  are  left  Cv^ually  -• 
uninfiwined  on  the  subject.  IF  this  could  be  ascertained,  it 
woald  be  extremely  interesting  to  take  a  comparative  view  of 
coantnes  which  are  contiguous,  but  in  which  we  find  such  a 
difference,  and  to  consider  the  physical  or  other  circumstances 
of  each,  as  they  favour  or  check  the  formation  of  the  rade> 
^ge.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  it  would  be  un- 
safe  and  difficult  for  us  to  enter ;  and  wc  conceive  we  shall 
serve  the  cause  of  medical  science  more  effectually  by  noticing 
the  (urcumstancc,  and  suggesting  the  investigation  of  its  nature 
and  cause  to  others  who  nave  the  requisite  opportunities,  than 
if  we  wrote  an  entire  volume  of  coojectures,  which  we  have  the 
neans  neitlier  of  correcting  if  erruneous,  nor  of  verifying  if 
well-founded. 

Id  Iceland,  we  are  assured,  on  the  testrmnny  of  Horrebow, 
Petersen.  Uno  Van  Troll,  (>la&en,  and  lastly  l>r  Hollnnd,  that 
the  leprous  disease,  which  in  Norway  is  named  lladesyge,  but 
in  Iceland  Liktraa,  Spitelslta,  or  Hotdsveike,  had  prevailed  for  a 
very  long  period.  Among  the  notices  of  the  natural  history  cS 
this  malady  given  bv  these  writers,  the  fullest  is  perhaps  that  or 
Petersen ;  but  the  liest  itnd  nui^t  sutisfiutory  is  ui><iuestionably 
dt>t  by  Dr  Holland,  which  was  published  in  the  Sin  volume  of 
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tbh  Journal,  and  to  wbich^  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  re- 
peat quotations,  we  must  at  present  refer  our  readers.  *     We 

.  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  descriptions  of  these  two 
authors,  chiefly  at  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  for,  in  the  accounts 
of  its  general  career  and  ultimate  termination,  they  correspond 
with  great  accuracy.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
liktraa,  or  Icelandic  form  of  the  Northern  leprosy,  as  described 
by  Dr  Holland,  are  the  commencement  of  the  disease  by  indo- 
lent tumours  of  the  face  and  limbs,  attended  by  swellings  of  the  sa* 
liyary,  inguinal,  and  axillary  glands,  and  tliat  no  mention  is  made 
of  an  introductory  fever,  f  Petersen,  however,  describes  the 
snalady  as  being  preceded  for  a  long  space,  sometimes  an  entire 
year,  by  putrid  breath,  an  appetite  for  sour,  half  putrid  and  un- 

.  wholesome  food,  and  vehement  thirst.  The  patients  are  indo- 
lent and  drowsy ;  they  are  put  out  of  breath  by  attempting  to 
ascend  a  declivity ;  they  complain  of  weakness  in  the  limba ; 
they  shiver  on  coming  out  of  a  warm  apartment  into  the  open 

.air;  their  cheeks  and  lips  assume  a  brown  or  blue  colour;  the 
senses  of  smell  and  sight  are  weakened.  :|:  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  disease,  both  in  Petersen's  and  Dr  Hollands 
account,  seems  to  be  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  Norwegian 

.  ferm,  as  it  has  been  already  sketched. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  similarity,  or  identity  rather  of 
the  Norwegian  raaesyge,  and  that  of  Feroe  Islands,  on  the  an* 
tbority  of  the  Bishop  oif  Bergen.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  recent  observations  whioi  might  confirm  or  refute  this  opi- 
nion; for  it  would  appear  that  the  distemper  is  either  very  rare^ 
or  completely  exterminated  from  the  Feroe  islands.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to  be  present4Ba 
with  a  short  extract  from  a  very  rare  work  by  a  clergymlui, 
who  resided  for  many  years,  and  who  may  therefore  be  presum- 
ed to  have  had  pretty  good  opportunities  of  knowing  at  least 
the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed.  Lucas  Jacobsen  Debes,  M.  A^ 
and  Provost  of  the  Churches  in  these  Islands,  published,  in  tbe 
year  1670,  a  history,  natural  and  economical,  of  this  part  of 
the  Danish  dominions;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  provisions  for  the  poor  and  diseased,  gives  ui 
account  rather  particular,  considering  the  circumstances,  of  tbe 
form  of  leprosy  to  which  the  natives  were  liable.  We  givc^  at 
the  same  time,  as  introductory,  a  few  of  Debes's  observations 
on  the  physical  nature  of  these  islands. 

^*  The  udands  of  Feroe  in  themselves  are  only  some  high  rtfckt, 

*  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni..Vol  VIII.  p.  201. 

f  Travek  in  the  island  of  Iceland,  during  the  summer  of  18 1(\  by  Sir  G«& 
ilickenzie,  Bart.     Appendix,  No.  1.  by  Dr  Holland,  p.  408.  4101 
i  Fetenm  apud  Sc^nurrer  Geogr^phiMbs  Notolog^e,  p*  44S« 
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arising  out  of  the  wild  sea,  and  covered  with  a  portion  of  thin  earth. 
For  Feroe  doth  consist  of  many  blands  tliat  are  high  hills,  of  hard 
■tOiie»  ftrangely  divided  from  each  other  by  deep  and  rapid  streams 
of  water.  And  that  the  said  hills  or  mountains  might  be  useful  to 
mankifidy  and  the  Lord's  holy  name,  in  this  latter  age  of  the  world, 
be  praised  by  true  Christians  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  sea ;  it  hath 
pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  cover  the  valley  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  udes  of  the  hills  alinost  everywhere  with  two  feet  thick 
of  earth ;  somewhere  tlilckcr  or  tliinner  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  place ;  whence  doth  grow  not  only  abundance  of  grass  for  cattle* 
but  also  com  for  the  maintenance  of  man.  Wherefore  if  the  land, 
as  other  even  countries,  could  be  cultivated  and  inhabited,  many 
thousands  of  men,  proportionably  to  the  greatness  anr}  number  of  the 
islands,  might  there  live  and  subsist.  But  the  people  dwell  only  by 
Che  sea-side,  where  it  is  lowest  and  mopt  convenient  for  tliem  to  get 
to  sea  with  their  boats  and  ply  their  fishing ;  there  being  almost  every 
where  high  promontories,  whence  nobody  can  come  down,  nor  get 
op ;  though  there  be  some  dangerous  and  terrible  places,  whence 
^ey  alio  humch  out  their  boats  to  sea  to  go  a  fishing ;  where  they 
most  hftfe  strong  ropes  in  the  boat,  tliat  those  on  land  may  sometimes 
lieip  the  people  out,  if  they  are  in  any  danger ;  some  also,  who  arc 
tiie  nosty  live  in  creeks,  inlctts  and  liavens,  that  are  numerous,  conve* 
nienty  and  good  for  seamen  to  lay  in  their  ships  in  time  of  danger.  *' 
pp.  1|  2* 

**  As  for  the  leprosye  itself,  I  would  not  omit  for  the  reader's  sake 
to  mention  something  of  its  nature,    p.  310. 

*'  Physicians  write,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  leprosies  ;  name* 
ir»  Tyria^  from  the  serpent  Tyrui.  In  this  leprosy,  the  patient*a 
ddn  if  soft,  and  sometimes  falleth  off  in  shells,  and  they  have  many 
spots  and  white  wartes  thereon.  The  second  is  called  Alopecia^  by 
reason  the  hairs  fall  off  as  those  of  a  fox  ;  he  that  is  infected  with 
this  leprosy  hath  a  red  face,  and  his  beard  and  eyebrows  fall  off. 
Hie  third  sort  is  called  ElepharUiam^  from  the  elephant,  to  whom 
they  become  like  in  their  skin ;  the  body  and  face  of  him  that  is  in- 
fected with  this  disease  is  full  of  knobs.  * 

*^  The  leprosie  wherewith  they  are  troubled  in  this  country  is  usu- 
sdly  dcphantiasis,  for  the  face  and  limbs  of  almost  all  the  infected  are 
fail  of  blue  knobs,  that  break  out  sdinetimes  as  boyls,  whereby  they 
look  very  deformed  in  the  face,  being  besides  all  hoarse,  and  speak* 

\i    --  I 

*  It  diy  not  be  lisclen  to  remark,  that  Dcbes  derives  h\n  mefiical  information 
from  tba  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  or  wlio  appeared  previous  to  the  revival  o^  let- 
tm%  in  £urop«,  and  has  almost  tramlated  the  following  passage — "*  Prieterea  notan- 
dnm,"  says  Joba  of  Guddesdcn,  '*  quatuor  esse  leprae  species.  Prima  vocatur 
Tiria  a  Tiro  scrpente  jpropter  sqiiamas  et  excoraiionem,  quam  facit ;  sncunda  species 
didtur  Alopecia  «cro  v»(  ocxvsrcxec*  quod  est  vulpcs, — propter  drpilatiunem  similea 
depiJationi  vulpis ;  tHrtift  voratur  I^conina  propter  ferocitatcm  similcm  fcrocitati  luo- 
nis ;  quarta  dicitur  Klcphantia  propter  tulicrositatem  et  gro^liem  innaturalcm  I&-. 
Ziiilcm  elephant!,  in  quo  cat  crasjitiea  corporis  infoumi:!,  "     J2vm  jinglica,  p.  1070. 
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ing  through  their  noses ;  the  sickness  taketh  them  most  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  then  many  of  them  d3*e  thereof..  I  find  the  cause  of 
this  leprosy  to  be  the  air  and  dyct ;  for  as  we  said  above,  here  is  ugii- 
ally  a  pretty  cold  and  moitit  air,  which  usually  causeth  the.  scurvy  ip 
those  that  lead  a  solitary  life,  and  this  hath  a  great  affinity  with  le- 
prosy. Besides  the  meat  of  all,  specially  of  the  poorer  sort,  is  half 
rotten  flesh  and  fish,  nil  their  nourishment  in  summer  being  likewise 
fresh  fish  and  sweet  milk  without  aiiy  salt ;  wherefore  he  that  is  not 
of  a  strong  and  good  complexion  may  easily  have  his  blood  corrupt- 
ed, the  sickness  gnawing  then  itself  through  the  body  before  it  break- 
eth  out ;  and  when  any  one  is  so  infected  he  may  easily  give  it  to 
another,  that  is  of  the  same  complexion  with  the  sick.  Now/ that 
disease  acting  a  great  while  in  a  man  before  it  breaketh  out,  it  hap- 
peneth  that  many  that  think  they  be  clean  on  both  sides,  do  marry 
together ;  and  yet  afterwards  the  one  is  found  to  be  infected.  God 
and  Nature  deals  wonderfully  with  such  people  in  their  marriage,  for  a- 
mongst  the  children  they  beget,  some  clean,  and  some  unclean.  I  have 
three  examples  in  my  parish  of  women  that  have  been  uncleaot  and 
have  brouglit  forth  many  children,  whereof  most  are  married^  none 
of  theqi  being  yet  found  to  be  unclean ;  wherefore  the  inhahitants 
take  but  little  care  in  their  wooing,  whether  their  parents  have  be^ 
clean  or  no.  I  have  also  an  example  that  the  father  hath  been  uni* 
clean,  and  yet  the  children  healthful.  It  has  also  been  taken  notice 
of,  that  two  living  together  in  marriage,  though  the  one  be  found  in- 
fected, they  live  together  as  before,  as  long  as  one  doth  but  murmur 
of  it  till  the  Magistrate  doth  separate  them,  and  yet  the  sound  re-^ 
maineth  uninfected  ;  whereas  another  is  often  taken  with  the  disease 
by  a  very  little  conversation.  Here  are  examples  yet  before  our 
eyes,  that  poor  cripples,  clean  but  helpless,  have  been  put  among  the 
sick  in  the  hospital,  eat  with  them,  converse  daily  with  them,  and  are 
not  infected  in  the  whole  of  their  lives.  What  is  this  ?  but  thai 
God  confirms  the  truth  of  his  word,  taking  pleasure  in  them  that  live 
in  a  just  wedlock,  and  wander  in  lawful  ways,  putting  their  hopes  in 
him,  that  neither  fire  nor  water,  contagious  disease,  nor  dangerous 
pestilence,  shall  hurt  them."  *  p.  SH. 

The  last  region  of  northern  Europe  in  which  we  have  occa^ 
sion  to  tiace  tlic  radej^yge,  is  the  islands  of  Zetland;  where^  it 
would  appear,  it  was  singularly  malignant  and  violent  about  60or 


*  Ferae  Reserata ;  that  is,  «  Description  of  the  Islandt  and  Inhabitants  of  FeroCt 
written  in  Danish  by  Lucas  Jacobsen  Debes,  M.  A.,  and  Provost  of  the  Chiircbet 
there.  Englished  by  J.  S.  Doctor  of  Phybic.  Printed  by  F.  L.  for  William  Ha, 
At  die  Flower  dc  Luce  in  Little  Britain,  over  against  St  Bartholomew's  Gate,  1676^ 

This  author  dates  bis  preface  from  his  Pathmos  in  Thorshcven,  the  12th  Marcb^ 
2670.  According  to  Petersen,  who  visited  tliese  Islands  about  1762,  so  far  as  w« 
/oan  ascertain,  this  disease  (the  elephantiasis)  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  Peler- 
|(en  attributes  this  to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living;  for  tliey  had  then  ceased 
fo.  carry  on  their  fishing,  and  to  live  on  whales  flesh  and  bacon,  and  had  di^ropt^ 
'^i^  aQcntion  to  Mricnlture,  sad  lived  an  coriK 
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yo  yean  ■«>>  but  from  which  tliere  is  much  r<>a«)n  for  rejoictne 
that  it  fau Istdy  completely  disappeared.  We  have  indeed  had 
occanon  to  tee  partial  decrees  of  a  cutaneous  affection,  exceeding- 
ly like,  if  not  entirely  tne  same,  in  natives  of  these  northern 
rtff.oti»>  A  few  years  ago,  a  poor  man  from  Lerwick  got  hit 
arm  amputated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  plare,  in  whom 
tbe  entire  skin  of  the  member  was  afTccted  with  a  scaly  and 
pafMllar  eruption;  was  singularly  hard,  tough,  and  inelastic^ 
with' extensive  sloughy  ulcers  of  an  exceedingly  malignant  and 
DDtractablu  nature.  The  arm  had  been  of  no  kind  of  use,  but 
ratber.a  loathsome  burden  to  him,  for  the  space  often  or  twelve 
yeara,  during  which  time  he  liad  been  aifcctcdwith  this  malady. 
Xlie  instance  to  which  we  allude  was  indeed  rjuite  local,  occur- 
rioff  merely  on  the  skin  of  a  single  member ;  but  it  bore  no  r^ 
■ambiance  either  in  its  history,  progress,  or  appearance,  to  anj 
•other  CQtaneous  affection  that  we  know  of;  and  certainly  came 
■iBch  nearer  to  the  appearances  of  the  radesygc,  than  any  thing 
that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Examples  of  this  loc^ 
affection^  we  are  informed,  are  not  uncommon  in  these  islands, 
and  in  dbe  north  of  Scotland ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the 
northern  leproFiy  having  been  seen  in  its  perfect  form  in  these 
parta  later  than  the  year  nir2.  * 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  the  topogra- 
pliical  distribution  of  the  radesyge,  is  its  occurrence  in  the  south* 
em  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  The  dutchy  of  Hol- 
steio,  which  is  separated  from  south  Jutland  by  the  river  Ey- 
dor,  consists  of  tour  provinces;  of  Dits  or  Deutchmarscb* 
Wagcrland,  Stormarsh,  and  Holstein  Proper.  The  first  of  these 
divuions,  which  is  most  northern,  is  situate  between  the  river 
Eydor  end  the  Store,  which,  being  joined  by  several  less  con- 
siderable streams,  as  the  .Scliwole,  tne  Bottenbeck,  the  Creinpe, 
&C.,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Gluckstadt.  This  district,  which  is  further  bounded  on  the  west 
l^  the  German  Ocean,  is  somewhat  low,  marshy,  and  sterile 
on  the  seacoast,  and,  interiorly,  is  said  to  be  a  moorish  and 
t>andy  tract  at  the  best.  Wc  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far 
circumstances  of  this  nature  may  influence  the  production  and 
pr<^agatioii  of  the  radesyge,  or  Dcutchniarsch  sickness,  as  it  is 
there  named ;  hut,  on  the  authorily  of  Louis  Augustus  Struv^ 
this  disease  has  been  so  gcncrpil  in  Deutchmaiscli  during  the 
last  twmty  years,  at  to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  medi- 
cal observers. 
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Dr  Slruve  has  divided  the  cntaneous  disease  of  Deutch* 
marsch  into  four  stages,  each  of  which  he  has  attempted  to  cha^* 
racterize  by  appropriate  symptoms ;  but,  as  he  admits,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  description,  that  these  nages  arc  tieVer  found 
in  nature  so  distinct  as  he  has  represented  them,  we  think  w^ 
may  with  impunity  spare  our  readers  the  labour  of  a  detailed 
account.  This  is  so  much  the  less  requisite,  as  it  beafs  a  re- 
semblance so  close  to  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the  malady,  that 
much  tiresome  repetition  would  ensue  from  a  particular  deisi^p- 
tion  of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease.  It  seems  to 
iftome  on  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  shown,  wtth 
febrile  symptoms ;  and  its  ckreer  seems  to  be  very  shnilar  to 
that  of  the  Norwegian  or  Swedish  forms.  In  both,  We  find 
the  shining,  swollen,  and  earthy  appearance  of  t^e  face — the  A^ 
atruction  of  the  hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes — ^the  thickened 
tad  discoloured  nose,  the  tuberculatcd  tongue,  the  swelled  hard*-* 
CTed  lips^  and  morbid  state  of  the  voice  and  respiration — which 
these  cnanges  produce.  That  the  Holstein  and  Norwegian  ar6 
varieties  of  the  same  afiection,  Dr  Stnive  shows  very  distinctly } 
and  his  opinion  is  supported  by  the  result  of  the  investigatioos 
4)f  the  College  of  Healdi  at  Kiel,  who  were  directed  in  1801, 
by  the  Government  of  the  country,  to  inquire  into  its  taliture 
and  brigin ;  and  who  ascertained,  that  it  had  actually  been  im* 
ported  into  the  Dutchy  of  Holstein  by  Norwegian  laboufeiTs^ 
some  time  previous  to  1786.  Our  author's  comparison,  how- 
ever, is  embarrassed  and  confhsed,  with  an  attempt  to  profo 
that  the  Deutchmarsh  disease,  the  radesygc,  and  the  Arabiakk 
leprosy,  are  merely  various  degrees  of  the  same  distemper;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  a  little  amusmg  to  ifind  Dr  Struve  disappoint- 
ed in  not  seeing  the  alopecia^  the  panni^  and  the  sahaphaii  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  repeating  such  servile  errors  as  the  in* 
creased  disposition  to  sexual  intercourse  with  which  the  tmfofw 
tunate  lepers  have  been  falsely  charged. 

Although  the  details  which  we  have  now  attempted  to  gi\r6 
our  renders,  are  derived,  with  considerable  pains,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  are  as  full  and  ample  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  yet  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  they  will  communicate 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  idea  of  this  singular  disease.  It  is  iit 
truth  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  so  puzzling  as  the  contrti* 
dictory,  and  sometimes  inconsistent  opinions,  which  have  be^ 
given  of  its  nature  by  the  Swedish  physicians,  and  which  would 
probably  have  been  in  like  manner  given  by  any  other  class  of 
physicians.  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  circumstances 
tend  to  perplex  the  discrimination  of  tlie  observers;  and  the 
variable  nature  of  the  disease  it^lf>  with  the  want  of  a  generalf 
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precise,  and  uairurm  nomenclature,  has  contributed,  id  nn  cb- 
sentisl  d^ree,  to  confuse  and  darken  tlie  scaitered  rays  of  liglil 
wbich  hftve  been  occoKionally  tlirown  on  the  sutijoct. 

The  aspect  of  the  syinptoms,  taken  at  difFcreitt  periods  of  the 
d'uease,  and  perhaps  under  some  vaiiation  of  circumi.tancrE,  has 
caused  it  to  be  viewed  by  different  authors  as  allied  to  three  di& 
ferent,  but  Gqual'y  formidable  maladies, — scurry,  lues  venerc% 
imd  the  Arabian  leprosy ;  and,  fur  varieties  of  these,  it  would 
appear  that  many  autnors  have  actually  t.iken  the  radesygc. 
The  discrepancy  of  these  opinions  is,  however,  an  evidence  a- 
saiiut  the  jusdce  of  any  one  of  them ;  and  aij  their  respective 
advocates  have  adduced.  In  favour  of  each,  those  facts  only  which 
portictdarly  suited  his  own  bypothesls,  so  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  that  their  force  has  bcea  thus,  as  it  were,  individually 
.  oeatralized ;  and,  what  was  zealously  meant  to  prove  that  eocli 
was  right,  has  in  our  opinion  shown  that  all  were  erroneous. 
The  more,  in  truth,  that  we  have  read  on  the  analogy  betweeu 
this  disease  and  any  of  those  which  were  mentioned  above,  the 
less  ore  wp  disposed  to  view  it  as  resembling  any  one  of  theta; 
and  we  ore  more  than  ever  inclined  to  conaiuer  it  as  an  afiectlon 
of  a  peculiar  and  distinct  nature. 

Toe  least  probable  opinion  of  the  three  is  certainly  the  first-— 
vhich  is  entert^ned  by  Moeller;  *  for  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  vegetable  and  acid 
sliments  in  the  scurvy  and  radesyge,  demonstrates  their  iden- 
tity. We  cannot  deny  that  both  diBeases  take  place  in  very 
nearly,  <^len  completely,  the  same  circumstances ;  but  we  can 
assnredly  conceive  two  widely  different  morbid  states  of  the  By»>i 
tem,  to  aiise  under  the  operation  of  the  same  remote  causea; 
and  the  best  informed  obiiervcrs,  therefore,  who  arc  most  Inti- 
mately acquainted  witli  the  appearances  of  the  radesyge,  have 
latterly  completely  exploded  this  opinion.  Among  these,  we 
may  mention  Gislescn  and  Mangor,  two  Danish  physicians  of 
ccusiderabie  eminence,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  Uie  au- 
thority of  ocular  testimony ;  Ahlandcr,  Vought,  and  CallUcn, 
the  distinguished  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen. But  tills  notion  has  been  most  decidedly  combated 
by  Dr  Hoist,  who  gives,  what  we  think  the  subject  scarcely  d&- 
fi<;rvcB,  a  diagnosis  .drawn  from  the  course  of  the  disease,  the 
order  in  whicn  the  symptoms  follow  each  other,  the  aspect  of 
the  ulcers,  and  the  parts  in  which  the  spots  and  affectioDs  of  the 
akin  occur,    (pp.  41,  42.) 
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We  doubt  whether  we  caiLdismiss  the  question  oF  its  aflinity  or 
kindred  with  syphilis  in  the  same  summary  manner.  The  veri- 
similitude of  this  view  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  local  cir* 
cumstances;  for,  in  certain  districts,  the  appearances  unques- 
tionably simulate  the  secondary  symptoms  of  hies  venerea*  In 
Sweden,  particularly,  the  radesyge  has  been  long  known  by  the 
name  of  spurious  or  degenerated  syphilis  {urarlad  venerisk  l^ukct^ 
doni) ;  *  and  some  have  even  asserted  that  it  originated  from  a 
genuine  venereal  taint  Lindbergsson  f  is  the  author  who'  has 
most  strenuously  advocated  this  opinion ;  but  we  cannot  disco- 
ver that  he  has  advanced  any  positive  and  unequivocal  proofs 
of  it — any  facts  which  might  not  be  evaded  or  rendered  doubtfulii 
by  reason  of  the  variable  nature  of  the  disease  to  which  be  thinks 
the  radesyge  is  allied.  All  that  we  have  lately  learned,  in  shorty 
concerning  the  nature  of  lues  venerea,  has  thrown  so  much 
doubt  ana  ambiguity  on  the  subject,  that  it  must  be  very  unsafe, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  liken  any  disease  what- 
ever to  it,  or  to  consider  it  as  capable  of  appearing  in  a  spurious 
form  in  situations  which  forbid  its  being  viewed  as  genuine.  It 
may  be  indeed  alleged,  that  these  circumstances  prevent  us  from 
obtaining  any  but  negative  evidence ;  that  is,  evidence  which, 
while  it  does  not  show  the  radesyge  and  syphilis  to  be  the  same^ 
does  not,  however,  prove  them  to  be  different.  To  this  ambi* 
guous  condition  of  pathological  evidence,  we  may  remark  some 
resemblance  in  an  opinion  which  has  been,  and  perhaps  is  still, 
entertained  by  many  of  our  countrymen,  regarding  the  nature 
and  origin  of  a  disease  not  unlike,  which  is  endemial  in  some 
districts  of  Scotland;  but  we  believe  there  are  but  few  profes- 
sional men  whom  nature  has  taught  to  observe  and  interpret 
her  more  complex  and  minute  motions,  who  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  consider  the  identity  of  the  sibbens  and  lues  venerea^ 
as  an  established  and  undoubted  fact.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ju- 
dicious physician,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  suspend  his  judgment 
until  a  greater  number  of  irrefragable  arguments  shall  jusUy  in-' 
fluence  his  mind  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 

These  reflections  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  examining' 
the  justice  of  the  notion,  that  the  radesyge  is  a  hybrid  disease^ 
the  offspring  of  scorbutus  and  lues  venerea,  which  we  think 
can  never  be  admitted  on  any  account;  but  we  are  met  by  a 
doctrine  which  is  greatly  the  most  general  and  plausible,  but 
which  we  think  is  still  deficient  in  proof.     We  are  not  unaware 


•  Srenika  Laluure— SaUskapets  Handl.    Tom.  II.  &  III.  passim. 

t  Svenska  Lakare  Sallsk.  Handlbg,  2d  Bd.  1  Hft  p.  118-1S2. 
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that,  when  we  coniider  the  affioi^  of  the  radcsj'ge  and  leproc^ 
as  ■omewhat  questionable,  wc  have  against  us  a  number  otvenr 
CODsiderable  authorities.  We  have  nut  ieikure  or  bpace  to  ad- 
duce  the  opiaions  of  all  thcBC  writers;  but,  as  a  uir  average 
qiedmen,  we  may  mention,  1st,  Debcs  and  Petersen;  ^d,  Hor- 
Kbow  end  Pontoppidan ;  St/,  lino  Von  Troil,  and  his  friend  the 
Chevalier  Bach ;  end,  lastly,  Dr  Ednioiiaton,  and  perhaps  xunie 
others,  as  Hoist,  Struve,  &c.  Alnto^t  all  these  authnrs  have 
looked  on  the  radesvge  ns  identical  with  tliu  tubercuiur  ur  Ori- 
ental leprosy,  the  elephantiabiH  of  the  Greeks.  But  us  it  never 
OGcnrrra  to  tbem  to  doubt  this  identity,  and  as  it  was  assumed, 
therefore,  rather  than  lihown  to  be  the  case,  so  they  have  been 
at  no  pains  to  prove  the  afliuity,  and  liave  left  uf.  no  rciuoti  but 
Biere  assertion  for  oiir  faith.  Some  authors  even,  who  have 
been  willing  to  relinquish  tiiis  opinion,  have  nevertheless  been 
inellDed  to  coniider  the  radcsvf^e  as  at  Ica^t  a  variety  of  the  tu- 
bercular leprosy;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  have  perhaps  rendered 
the  suUect  more  confused  and  intricate  than  it  was  before. 
Philip  Gabriel  Hensler,  a  teamed  and  laborious  German,  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  dilTicultiea  attending  the  subject. 
He  has  compiled  and  written  a  most  elaborate  Treatise  on  the 
'Western  Leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  has  shown  on- 
weufcd  research,  and  unceasinjir  collation,  in  the  investigation 
of  the  matter.  He  has,  howevei^  left  us  as  much  in  the  duk 
•■  ever  regarding  the  most  Important  and  obscure  pf  rt  of  the 
■object;  ior,  afler  a  tedious- Ciimpuri^on  and  history  of  Kymp- 
tonu,  he  concludes  with  coni^iderinv  lltc  Arctoic  leprosy  (/^^wa 
Seplentriorialit),  or  the  SpcduUkhed,  the  s^mie  us  the  tubercu- 
lar or  Arabian  leprosy  (lepa  nodosa,  I-pra  Amluin,  der  hnollice 
Atusatz) ;  and  again,  the  Arctoic  lepiusy  {Iqiiti  iit^jjientiiofuilts), 
orthespedalskhedor  rudesygc,  as  identical  wiiii  the  tcnly,  s&d>- 
by,  or  Grecian  leprosy  {lepra  ii/uavtusot  lij'ia  GrtEComm),  or. 
even  the  fish-skin  disease  [ichlhtf^sis).  *  Whoever  is  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  leprosy,  aikl  the  fl>h-skin 
emptioD,  must  be  aware  of  the  erroncuus  view  which  this  opi- 
nion of  Hensler  afibrds.  No  two  diiicases,  in  truth,  can  be 
more  opposite  than  tlic  tubercular  or  Aiabiaii,  and  the  scaly  or 
Greek  leprosy ;  and  yet  this  excellent  German  likens  the  rade- 
qrse  or  tne  spedatskheil  to  botli  in  a  MDfrle  brcatli.  This  niis- 
takm  view,  tor  such  we  conceive  it  lu  be,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  Doctor's  habits  of  research  unxmg  the  worthier  of  the 
jDiddle  ages,  with  whose  doctrines  and  distinctions  he  seems  to 
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have  beoi  so  long  familiar,  as  to  imbibe  them  completeljr,  wjth«* 
out  qoesiioning  Seir  truth.  It  is  in  Ae  worlu  oif  Theodoric^ 
Bernhard  Gordon,  and  Joannes  Anglicus  of  Gaddesdeo,  where 
the  tyriiz^  and  elephantia  are  constantly  mentioned  as  different 
species  of  the  same  distemper,  that  we  must  look  for  the  .canae 
of  Hensler's  want  of  discrimination.  If  he  bad  brdcen  the  as^ 
socialion  of  these  names,  and  viewed  them  as  not  necessarily^ 
but  accidentally  connected,  both  with  each  other  and  with  le^ 
prosy,  we  are  persuaded  be  would  not  have  thought  of  tbe  iaw 
consistent  identity  which  we  have  above  noticed, 
.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  precise  nomenclatnrey 
but  in  some  respects  erroneous  arrangement,  of  Drs  WiHan  amfc 
Bateman,  it  may  seem  singular  that  Hensler  has  been  followed 
by  Professor  Sprengel,  whose  arrangement  gives  as  to  under^ 
stand,  that  he  considers  the  scaly  or  Greek  leprosy,  and  the 
tubercular  or  Arabian,  as  different  species  of  the  same  genua; 
apd,  by  a  somewhat  unaccountable  nosological  manoeuvre^  die 
latter  is  said  to  occur  in  three  forms ;  the  Jlrs^,  the  Mosaic  or 
white ;  the  secondy  the  Grecian  or  scaly ;  and  the  third,  the  AnN 
bian  or  tubercular.  Of  the  latter,  he  enumerates  no£iwer  than 
five  varieties,  of  which  one  is  the  Norwegian  or  rades^ge^  and 
liie  Crimean,  or  what  has  been  named  the  Tauric  or  Tahtariaa 
leprosy.  This  malady,  which  has  been  described  by  Ghodeliiif 
Falk,  Crueldenstadt  and  Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Crim  dis* 
temper  ot^  leprosy  (Krimmische  Krankheit,  Krimmische  Aua* 
satz),  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence  in  the  province  of  Ta9* 
rida,  certainly  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  radesyge  ip  nw 
pearance  than  the  Oriental  or  tubercular  disease;  but,  as  toe 
description  given  by  these  travellers  does  not  appear  to  iiste 

?rove  this  affinity  completely,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  tlMt 
^rofessor  Sprengel  has  not  shown  sufficient  deliberation  itr 
framing  his  conclusions. 

These  observations  have  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that 
must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  by  assigning  the  reasons  which  i 
duce  us  to  think  that  the  Scandinavian  radesyge  is  not  hcNiMH 
geneous  with  the  Oriental  leprosy.  It  &lls  but  rarely  to  the  lot 
of  medical  men  in  this  country  to  witness  this  hideous  defiaodei* 
tion  of  the  human  skin ;  and  it  may  be  therefore  supposed -thai 
we  are  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  point  out  the  cliaraotetie* 
-tic  diffisrences  between  it  and  other  cutaneous  diseases.  Bill 
we  had  occasion,  several  years  ago,  to  see  an  exceedingly  dHn 
tinct  and  perfect  specimen  of  it,  an  account  of  which,  we  raieve^ 
was  then  publisheu  in  one  of  the  London  periodical  works ;  *  and 
Mr  Lawrence  has  since  described  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
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Transactions,  *  two  examples  which  fA\  under  his  obsciration. 
From  tfaeae  caws,  from  the  account  of  Dr  Adamt,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  a  particular  professional  friend  who  reuded  for 
inaay  years  in  Madeira,  where  the  tubercular  leprosy  ia  com- 
mon, we  are  little  inclined  to  admit  the  radesyge,  as  it  appears  at 
present  in  the  North,  to  he  of  the  same  genus;  and  we  think 
tiiat  it  is  not  more  closely  allied  to  it  thnn  to  some  other  eruptive 
diseases,  particulnrly  those  cutaneous  afiectiona  which  occasion- 
sdly  succcmkI  the  primary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  or  the  introduo 
tion  of  mcrcunr  mto  the  system. 

lit.  There  u  no  proof  that  the  Arabian,  or  true  tubercular 
leprosy,  as  it  appears  in  Madeira,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  is  at  all 
contagiouKt  for,  in  every  stage  of  it,  the  lepers  associate  in  the 
closest  and  most  unrestrained  manner  with  healthy  persons, 
who  never,  on  that  aocount,  become  infected,  f  The  opinions  of 
the  physicians  of  the  middle  ages  on  this  point  can  scarcely  be 
troflted  wJUi  much  confidence  j  nor  can  we  admit  as  evidence, 
the  remarkable  story  which  Bemhnrd  Gordon  relates  of  the 
Countess  and  the  Bachelor  of  Medicine ;  %  for  it  could  be  shown 
very  clearly,  that  many  cutaneous  afieciions  of  different  kinds 
were  denominated  leprosy;  and,  above  all,  any  obstinate,  purtfi* 
lar,  or  scaly  disease  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  such,  if  it 
did  not. readily  yield  to  the  usual  remedies;  and,  as  is  not  un- 
common, rendered  the  patient  an  object  of  disgust,  merely  by 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin.  It  would  further  appear,  that 
these  authors  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  this  name  to  some 
forms  of  lepra,  ichthyosis,  pityriasis  and  impetigo;  and  tliat 
many  penons  were  sent  to  the  uzarettos,  who  merely  laboured 
■nder  any  fool  disease  of  the  skin,  but  were  not  arfected  with 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  l^rosy.  That  this  was  actuallv 
the  cas^  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  is  acquainted  witn 
the  descriptions  of  the  requisites,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
of  a  leper  or  child  of  St  Lazarus,  as  given  by  Gregory  Horst, 
and  some  of  those  physicians  who  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  short,  we  can  discover  no  reason  for  con- 
sidering the  true  leprosy  contagious.  The  radesyge,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  suted,  on  the  most  creditable  authorities,  to  he 
highly  contaeious ;  and  the  utmost  precautions  are  requisite  to. 
prevent  the  nisease  from  bcins  diffusra,  when  it  has  once  made  its 
appearance  in  a  district.  The  radesyge,  however,  is  not  equally 
eontagious  at  ell  periods  of  the  disease;  and  this  seeming  anomaly 
has  led  some  atithors  to  say,  that  it  is  in  no  instance  commuui- 
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cMcd  ID  thif  manner;  but  tbis  diDerimce  bus  be^n  tatisfactorilv 
exploirtwl  by  Drs  Edmonsioti  and  Biicker,  who  observe,  cbat 
fbe  disease  is  most  readily  and  certainly  communicated  by  the 
matter  of  the  sores,  whicli  are  generated  in  the  progressive  ad- 
Vsncement  of  the  disease. 

S.  The  observations  of  Dr  Adams  show,  that  the  dispOBition 
to  leprosy,  if  not  the  actual  disease,  is  hereditary ;  and  that  it 
H  in  consequence  of  this  latent  diathesis,  and  the  concurreiwe  of 
certain  external  causes,  that  the  disease  is  developed  in  the  per- 
lons  of  those  in  whom  this  disposition  eicists.  '  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, discover  any  thing  of  this  nature  in  th«  history  or  forma- 
tion of  tlie  radesvge,  which  seems  to  be  so  little  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  hereditary  influence,  that  it  has  entirely  disappearad 
in  some  situations,  where  the  external  causes  have  either  be- 
come less  powerfiil,  or  have  entirely  ceased  to  operate,  f 

3.  The  leprosy  and  radesyge  differ  very  much  in  their  pn>- 
gress,  and  in  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place ;  for  the  Cor- 
nier is  a  tedious  and  chronic  disease,  continuing  many  years  ttai- 
tionary  after  it  has  fully  developed  itself,  in  the  form  of  taben- 
del,  and  without,  in  most  cases,  assuming  the  ulcerating  procen; 
while  the  radesvge  proceeds  with  considerable  rapidity  nrom  the 
tubercular  to  the  ulcerating  stage ;  and  here  particularly  it  re* 
semble^,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  syphiloid  malady. 

4.  The  circumstances  which  we  have  now  enumerated  as 
demonstrating  a  difference  between  the  radesyge  and  the  to- 
bercuiar  disease  of  the  East,  are  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
establishing  a  line  of  deuiarkation ;  but  they  are  very  im- 
material when  contrasted  with  the  effects  produced  on  the 
genital  system  by  the  Arabian  distemper.  In  all  the  caae^ 
both  in  males  and  females,  which  Dr  Adams  examined,  he 
found  that  the  occurrence  of  elephantiasis  uniformly  deatroy«d 
the  characteristic  distinctions  of  sex  if  aller  puberty,  and  pre- 
vented their  development  if  before.  Not  only  were  the  funo- 
tions,  as  it  were,  obliterated,  but  the  texture  of  the  orffam 
•eemed  to  be  much  altered  and  impaired.  Nothing  of  the  khid 
uems  to  take  place  in  the  radesyge;  and  if  the  functions  of 
these  parts  are  affected,  it  is  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  io* 
jliry  done  to  the  constitution  at  large.  We  might  add,  thongh 
purely  as  an  occasional  occurrence,  that  the  cornea  is  often  lo* 
jured,  and  the  sight  destroyed  in  the  unfortunate  lepers,  wMla 
nothing  similar  is  remarked  in  the  northern  disease. 

Ltatly,  We  may  here  remark,  as  connected  with  this  part  of 
Ae  ml^ect,  the  tendency  in  the  radesyge  to  wear  itself  out,  ai  it 
were,  or,  in  other  words,  the  possibility  of  its  being  cured  in  par- 
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ttcolar  circuinstances.  It  cannot  be  detemttneil  whether,  at  alt 
perioda  since  this  malady  was  prevalent  in  the  north,  the  pstients 
were  unifermly  destroyed  by  it,  or  nerer  attained  any  outer  de- 
gree oFcoDTalescencfl  than  merely  an  imperfect  recoveiy,  which 
might,  at  no  remote  period,  be  succeecled  by  a  fatal  relapse ; 
hot  it  is  quite  certain,  that  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
particularly  in  the  dutchy  of  HoUtein,  according  to  Dr  Strur^ 
the  sjrmptoms  have  been  completely  subdued,  and  the  patienta 
restored,  in  many  instances,  to  exceedingly  good  health.  This 
fcrtunale  change  has  in  general  taken  place  under  the  most  en- 
tire antiphlogistic  regimen,  approaching  almost  to  starvation, 
tided  by  the  alterative  and  sedative  efTecls  of  antimonial  medi- 
cines, and  decoctions  of  the  diaphoretic  woods.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  these  ^ents  as  remedial  means ; 
bat  we  are  certain  that  th^  are  of  infinite  use  in  placing  and 
retaining  the  patient  in  those  circumstances  in  which  a  cure 
seems  to  be  possible.  It  is  the  absolute  quietude  and  shelter 
from  causes  of  aggravation  that  are  the  true  sanative  means  in 
this  and  some  similar  complaints  J  and,  like  the  late  investig»> 
tions  into  the  natural  history  of  lues  ^ey  demonstrate  the  ra- 
desyge  to  be,  in  the  same  maimer,  susceptible  of  a  spoataneons 
.core. 

While  we  thus  refuse  to  admit  the  radesyge  to  be  either  a 
rdic  or  a  modification  of  the  true  leprosy  c^  the  middle  age^ 
we  cannot  pretend  to  suggest  any  other  cutaneous  or  cachectic 
disease  to  which,  rither  as  species  or  variety,  it  may  be  refer- 
red. The  perusal  of  the  works  which  have  been  written  on  this 
snb}ect  has  in  truth  convinced  us,  that  of  the  great  deal  accuma* 
lated,  little  accurate  or  unquestionable  information  has  becA 
procured;  and  we  regret  that,  in  closing  this  article,  we  must 
ourselves  remain  in  uncertainly  as  to  the  (rue  nature  of  the  dia* 
ease.  This  state,  however,  is  the  least  objectionable  altema* 
tiv^  as  it  may  show  that  something  more  roust  be  done  in 
studying  the  malady  in  its  native  habitat^  and  in  examiniog 
the  circuDOstances  in  which  it  more  especially  exists ;  while  we 
shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  an  error  into 
which  we  ishould  otherwise  have  been  betrayed.  To  the  future 
historian  or  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  the  radesyge,  if  these 
pages  should  by  any  accident  claim  a  portion  of  his  attention, 
we  think  the  principal  object  ought  to  Iw  to  ascertain,  or  at 
least  to  procure,  as  satisfactory  informauon  as  possible,  regard- 
ing the  following  circumstances. 

1.  Is  it  hereditary  and  transmissible  frcHD  parents  to  children? 
is  it  contagious  ana  communicable  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  by  what  means?  or,  ifneither,  itit  endemial,  and  depoid- 
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ing  for  its  formation  on  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
patient  may  be  placed  ? 

2.  Is  it  really  not  prevalent  in  Lapland  and  Finmark?  and 
what  are  the  peculiarities  which  prevent  it  from  appearing  in 
this  part  of  Scandinavia  ? 

3.  Does  it  at  present  prevail  in  Ostrobotliniai  the  north  of 
Sweden  and  west  of  Norway,  in  the  same  degree  and  form  in 
which  it  used  to  be  observed  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifly  years  ago? 

These  are  not  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  ambigaous  pbinis  re« 
lating  to  the  nature  of  the  radesyge ;  and  it  mav  be  possible  for 
a  judicious  pathological  observer,  whose  natural  sagacity  is  aid* 
ed  by  the  advantage  of  ocular  testimonv,  to  discover  and  ascer- 
tain many  more ;  but  certain  we  are,  that  these  at  least  require 
to  be  determined  before  any  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  malady,  and  its  resemblance  or  analogy  to  any 
other. 


II. 

A  Manual  for  the  Student  of  Anatomy  ^  containing  Ibdesfir  iri- 
plcn/ing  the  Stt-uctw^e  of  the  Body^  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Element 
iary  f^iews  of  Anatomy ^  and  their  Application  to  PathoU^and 
Surgery.  By  John  Shaw.  Being  an  Outline  of  the  ^maw- 
stratio7is  delivered  by  him  to  the  Students  in  the  School  of  Great 
WindmiU  Street.    London.     Burgess  &  Hili.     1821* 

A  KATOMT,  like  other  sciences,  may  be  stndied  either  synthe- 
'^^  tically  or  analytically.  Both  methods  of  instruction  have 
been  pursued  by  its  public  teachers ;  and  indeed  it  ought  to  be 
studied  in  both  these  ways  by  all  who  would  cultivate  it  snc« 
cessfiilly.  The  lecturer  generally  pursues  the  former  method ; 
as  it  is  found  by  experience,  and  indeed  is  obvious  to  common 
sense,  that  the  student  who  approaches  this  science  for  the  first 
time, — ^upon  whose  mind,  as  upon  a  carte  blanche^  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  his  instructor  to  produce  the  first  impressions  of  the 
science  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perspicuity  and  ac- 
curacy, will  be  much  less  likely  to  be  confounded  and  embar^ 
rassed  by  the  prodigious  multiplicity  of  objects  which  lie  before 
him,  when  each  is  separately  described  and  exhibited,  and  the 
different  orders  of  parts  of  which  the  animal  machine  u  com- 
posed, are  s^tematically  demonstrated  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  than  if  the^  were  presented  to  him  in  all  the  perplekity 
and  apparent  confusion  of  nature,  and  he  were  taught  at  once 
to  proceed  to  trace  the  relative  positions  of  parts  which  are  all 
equally  unknown  to  iiim,«-ihe  attadubent  of  muscles  to'tubeiv 
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cles  and  processes  never  before  oiTercd  to  his  observation,  and 
tlie  branches  of  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  wliosc  trunks  he  has 
never  seen,  into  unknown  glands,  viscera,  and  foramina. 

The  superintendent  of  the  dissecting-room  has  a  diflerent 
task  to  perform.  His  pupils  have  passed,  or  oucht  to  have 
passed,  through  the  previous  instruction  of  the  public  theatre, 
and  have  now  to  be  familiarized  with  those  parts  in  combina- 
tion, which  they  have  before  seen  dissected  and  artificially  se- 
parated from  each  other.  Mutual  relations  and  connexion^:, 
and  relative  positions  of  parts,  are  the  objects  which  his  pupil 
aspires  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which  it  is  his  business  to 
^ssist  him  in  unravelling.  This  knowledge,  so  indispensable  to 
tlie  scientific  physician  and  surgeon,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  ac- 
quired than  by  pursuing  the  analytical  method;  anatomizing 
^>r  himself  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  human  frame ;  and 
watching,  with  jealous  care,  the  successive  development  of  it^ 
parts,  directed  by  the  experience  of  his  instructor  to  the  most 
approved  methods  of  pursuing  tliis  laborious  investigation. 

Id  ^e  WRITINGS  of  anatomists,  the  same  difference  of  method 
obtains.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  constructed  upon  the 
former  plan  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  forming  mere 
works  of  reference,  and  good  text^books  for  tlie  public  lectures. 
But  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  young  anatomist,  when  he 
takes  the  scalpel  into  his  own  hand,  should  be  provided  with  a 
book  constructed  on  the  opposite  plan,  prescntmg  an  accurate 
description  of  what  he  is  to  witness,  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
about  to  be  presented  to  his  notice ;  and  giving  himi  at  every 
turn,  those  monitory  hints  as  to  the  method  of  performing  his 
dissections,  which  every  one  who  has  ever  engaged  in  sur^h  pur- 
suits must  have  found  to  be  highly  useful,  and  almost  indispens- 
ably necessary.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  of  writing,  that  it  forms  the  best  sort 
of  work  for  the  perusal  of  the  experienced  anatomist,  as  it  re- 
peals the  objects  of  the  science  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  as- 
sodated  in  his  memory,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  dulness 
and  dryness  of  the  formal  systematic  work.  It  presents,  as  if 
depictad  before  him,  those  views  of  anatomy  to  which  he  has 
l^cen  most  accustomed,  and  which  he  is  most  likely  to  require, 
because  they  are  of  the  greatest  practical  use.  Those  whohavc 
read  the  work  of  Mr  Bums  of  Glasgow,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
.Head  and  Neck,  or  that  of  Ijfr  Colles  of  Dublin,  on  Surgical 
Anatomy,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  these  re- 
marks. We  might  refer  the  reader  to  various  other  specimens 
of  the  advantages  of  the  analytic  method ;  but  we  sliall  content 
pursclves  wilh  mentioning  the  volume  before  us,  of  which  it  v^ 
now  time  that  we  sliodd  speak. 


I 


I 


■        otlier 
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We  must  do  Mr  Shaw  the  justice  to  slate  at  once,  that  the 
remarks  wliich  we  have  just  made  on  the  advantages  attachii^ 
to  this  class  of  anatoinical  productions,  apply  in  a  verv  eminent 
degree  to  his  work,  and  have  in  fact  been  suggeBted  to  us  by 
the  perusal  of  it.  He  professes  to  have  composra  it  with  a  view 
to  assist  his  pupils  in  the  dissecting  room,  and,  disregarding  aU 
other  objects  whatever,  to  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  to 
them  the  infortnationof  which  they  stand  in  need,  in  the  simplest 
and  most  intelligible  form.  In  this  we  think  he  has  been  very 
successful.  He  writes  like  a  man  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  assure  tlie 
student  of  anatomy,  that  he  will  find  in  this  small  volume,  a  most 
useful  and  valuable  companion  in  the  dissecting-room.  No- 
thing is  more  common  ttian  for  the  student  to  lose  much  of 
bis  valuable  time,  and  much  too  of  the  information  he  might 
otherwise  derive  from  his  dissections,  from  want  of  a  proper  me? 
thod  of  procedure.  Now,  this  serious  evil  Mr  Shaw  labours  to 
remedy;  and  by  turning  up  the  proper  part  of  this  *'  Manual," 
the  student  will  be  sure  to  find,  not  merely  a  description  of 
the  parts  which  he  is  going  to  dissect,  but  a  set  of  directions 
and  cautions  for  the  conduct  of  his  dissection  ;  how  to  commence 
his  incisions,  in  what  relative  situation  he  will  Hnd  the  several 
parts,  what  other  parts  conceal  them,  from  what  causes  they  mm 

Cossibly  elude  his  search,  what  twigs  of  nerves  and  bloodvessels 
e  may  incautiously  cut  through,  and  thus  lose  ibe  opportunity 
of  observing,  what  remarks  he  ought  to  make  with  a  view  to 
the  surgical  operations,  of  which  the  part  he  is  dissecting  is  the 
seat,  and  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  perform  these  operations 
in  the  dead  subjecL  The  different  methods  of  injecting  the 
vessels  and  preparing  the  body  for  dissection — of  placing  the 
muscles  on  the  stretch,  by  a  proper  position  of  the  subject,  and 
of  sabring  off  portions  of  bone  to  get  the  best  view  of  the  parts 
under  examination — the  delicate  manipulation  necessary  tor 
displaying  the  minute  structure  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  other  ii»- 
tricate  organs,  which,  without  such  management,  could  not  be 
Buccessfnly  exhibited — and  the  apparatus  employed  in  these 
various  processes  are  all  accurately  described ;  and  this  inform 
maiion  U  rendered  more  valuable,  by  its  being  for  the  most  part 
brought  together  in  that  order  in  which  it  will  be  most  con- 
veniently accessible  by  the  dissector. 

Wefeel  tempted,  at  every  page,  to  illustrate  the  above  remarks 
by  extnicls  from  the  work;  but  must  forbear  Irom  doing  so,  lest 
we  should  lengthen  too  much  this  article.  What  we  have  eaid 
vnil  sulBciently  show  its  general  character.  There  are  various 
othier  works  whidi  have  been  got  up  of  late  years  upon  a  umU 
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lu  plan ;  but  the  dutlnguiiihing  advuitage  of  Mr  Shaw's  !■, 
tliaC  ID  it,  we  meet  not  only  with  correct,  and  minute,  and  wdl 
arransed  aoatomical  descriptionB,  but  with  a  distinct  aketcfa  of 
our  pun  of  procedure,  ana  full  directions  aa  to  what  is  to  be 
done  at  every  Rage  of  our  disBections. 

Mr  £baw  acknowledges  freely  his  obligations  to  bis  friend 
Mr  Charles  Bell's  System  of  DiGsectiuns ;  but  he  has  by  no 
loeaos  borrowed  slavishly.  In  one  respect,  we  think,  he  ha* 
improved  upon  his  valuable  prototype,  by  avoiding  those  phy- 
aiolofTical  and  pathological  discussions  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  Mr  Bell's  work,  and  which  suit  it  for  the  study,  ratlier  than 
for  the  dissecting-room.  When  the  student  has  the  subject 
before  him,  his  attention  ouf^lit  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
Ctudy  of  structure,  of  surgical  operations,  and  of  those  poinu 
in  practice  of  the  profession,  whicli  are  strongly  elucidated  by 
the  actual  view  of  the  organization  and  anatomical  relations  of 
the  parts  under  consideration.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  with- 
draw him  from  what  is  presented  to  his  sight  is  irrelevant,  and 
a  waste  of  his  time.  This  disposition  to  digreasion  is  the  most 
common  error  of  every  description  of  authors;  and  we  arc 
pleased  to  find  that  Mr  Shaw  has  kept  so  free  of  it.  The  moat 
remarkable  instance  of  it  in  his  book,  is  the  introduction  of  a  new 
theoretical  explanation  of  the  functions  of  some  of  the  nervcL 
Tbe  statement  of  this  theory,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
Kits,  is  not  sufficioitly  full  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  mcrttaj 
but  the  author  appears  to  regard  it  as  w^I  established,  since, 
(o  the  strengtli  of  it,  he  has  introduced  some  important  changes 
m  the  nomenclature  of  the  nerves.  We  would  however  suo- 
gest  to  him,  that  to  make  such  changes  in  the  terms  of  any  sci- 
ence^ on  thxwttical  grounds,  has  been  found,  by  past  experience^ 
to  be  but  an  unprofitable  amusement,  inasmuch  as  a  fresh  re- 
Hdution  in  terms  becomes  as  necessary  as  ever,  when  our 
kncnrledge,  which  never  stands  still,  has  advanced  a  little  far^ 
ther.  The  nervut  acecssonus  ad  par  vagum,  for  instance,  is 
an  excellent  name,  because  it  is  founded  on  an  unalterable  &ct 
in  anatomy ;  but  its  new  name,  *  the  superior  externa)  respira- 
tory, '  is  entirely  founded  on  theory.     So  also  is  the  term  <  Res- 

tiratory  nerve  of  the  &ce, '  which  is  the  new  name  for  the  portis 
urn.  Now,  as  we  at  present  know  less  of  the  nervous  system 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  animal  economy,  it  is  highly  proi>- 
•ble  that  our  most  enlightened  theories  in  this  very  owure  part 
of  tbe  philosophy  nf  the  human  frame,  arc  destined  to  undergo 
'm  aeries  of  nodincations  and  changes,  which  will  render  ince»* 
taut  alterations  of  names  essentially  necessary,  if  a  theoratied 
poQienclalure  is  at  all  to  be  adapted.    Perhjps  it  would  bai* 
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been  better  if  these  new  physiological  Tiews,  and  the  two  plates 
given  in  illustration  of  theoi,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the 
present  publication.  To  introduce  them  witliout  fully  diacusa* 
ing  them,  and  stating  at  l^rge  the  evidence  in  support  of  them^ 
is  really  not  doing  them  justice.  Besides^  the  professed  object 
of  the  author  is  to  treat  of  anatomy,  not  of  physiology ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  revising  and  perfecting  his  work^  he 
wiU  be  able,  in  a  future  edition,  to  fill  the  space  th^  occupied 
with  matter  more  consonant  with  his  plan.  An  alphabetical 
index  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  his  book.  The  table 
of  contents,  though  copious,  does  not  supply  the  want  of  it. 

We  cannot  omit  noticing  Mr  Shaw's  method  of  treating  the 
afiection  which  ensues  on  a  cut  in  dissecting.  After  recom- 
mending, very  properly,  a  good  diet,  regular  exercise,  and  re- 
gulation of  the  boweb,  as  preventives  of  this  afiPection,  he 
add^H— 

^  The  best  remedy  for  the  inflamed  Ijnnphatics,  and  the  swollen 
arm,  is  to  apply  lint  soaked  in  sugar  of  lead  lodon,  and  tincture  of 
opium,  to  the  arm ;  and  to  take  calomel  purges,  and  large  doses  of 
€pium,  with  plenty  of  wine  and  porter. " 

-•  We  marvel  exceedingly  what  can  be  the  author's  reason  for 
pvescribing  large  doses  ot  opium,  with  plenty  of  wine  and  per- 
tCTf  in  a  most  acute  inflammatory  affection,  attended  with  vior 
lent  fever,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal.  Would  it  not  be  better^ 
as  in  other  acute  and  dangerous  inflammations,  to  remove  everj 
thing  calculated  to  increase  the  velocity  and  strength  of  the  cir- 
culation! and  to  abstract  blood  more  or  less  copiously^  in  pro* 
pprtion  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ? 

Wc  a]*e  also  constrained  to  dissent  from  Mr  Shaw's  positiQii« 
jAiat  all  who  have  written  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room, have  been  servile  imitators  of  Mr  Bell's  dissectionsy 
and  that  the  anonymous  author  of  the  London  Dissector,  who 
is  reputed  to  be. a  man  of  the  highest  professional  eminaico» 
and  whose  work  lias  been  so  long  and  so  justly  esteemed,  has 
derived  every  thing  valuable  in  it  from  the  same  source.  Fre^ 
cp.ent  coincidences  are  quite  inevitable  in  works  written  for  the 
instruction  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  professedly  dcH 
Boripdve  of  the  same  objects.  The  same  unchanging  and  ad» 
mirable  model  presented  by  Nature  has  been  successively  co« 
pied  by  many  artists,  whose  delineations  must  resemble  each 
oiher  strongly  in  every  feature^  if  each  has  been  in  any  degree 
i|qyccessfu]» 

«,We  nuist  not  close  this  article  without  expressing  our  wpxo* 
bfiipn  of  .the  unpretending  form  in  which  Mr  Shaw  has  womh 
ip^publish.tfals  veiy  usefnl  work.    It  is  some  praise  to  biVi 
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this  botdc-mdcing  age,  that  a  qasntity  of  matter,  wbichhemigbt 
euilv  hmvt  ditperiiea  over  a  couple  of  goodly  octavos,  has  been 
conaBMcd,  by  dose  printing,  into  the  more  cnnvenient  form  6f 
s-dnodecimo  of  342  pages.  This  is  a  proof  thu  he  has  kept 
osefiilDMB  in  view.  We  think  that  his  book  bids  fair  tn  tee 
many  editions;  and  we  hope  that  it  will,  on  these  occasions, 
nndcrgo  a  few  alight  pninings,  and  will  display  many  new  and 
visorouB  branches  of  the  same  useful  and  rduable  materials  of 
imich  the  parent  stem  is  composed. 


IIL 

A  Trtatise  on  the  Natwe  and  Treatment  o/"  Scrophula  .■  dacrib- 
ing.  itt  Contuxion  with  Diseeucs  of  the  Sjnjie,  JouHx,  Jii/et, 
GlandSf  ^.  S^c.  4rc-  Jlunded  on  an  Essay  to  le/tieh  the  Jack' 
aonian  Prise,  for  the  Year  \^\.%,  vms  adjudged  iy  t!i£  Hoya^ 
College  of  Surgeons :  To  shich  is  added,  A  BrieJ  Account  of 
ihe  ^lUhalmia,  so  long  prevalent  in  Christ's  Hospital,  By 
£iTSBBiufl  Abthub  Llovii,  Member  of  the  Royul  Collc^ 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  General  Dis- 
pensary, Alderu^te  Street,  and  late  House  Surgeon  to  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    London,  1S21.    pp.  S30. 

^'TTT'e  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  must  have  observed, 
^'  that  there  is  scarcely  any  term  in  practical  medicine, 
Ae  cpplication  of  which  is  less  precise  and  uefined  than  th.it  of 
scrofula,  struma,  or  kin'<:'s  evil ;  and  that  several  diseases,  some- 
what dissimilar,  arc  daily,  in  common  lan^mgc,  denominated 
scrofulous.  Such  was  not  at  all  tinips  the  case,  The  ancient 
nhysicians,  among  whom  wc  rank  both  tlic  Greek  and  Roman 
followers  of  Hippocrates,  seem  to  have  imitated  their  master  in 
bestowing  the  names  of  ehorradcs,  or  scrofula,  on  certain  tn- 
inors  which  they  occasionally  observed  in  the  neck,  groin  and 
■nnmts.  We  learn,  front  the  works  of  these  authors,  that 
tnractitkfflers  then  looked  tor  the  disease  in  the  form  of  a  swell- 
ing or  swdltngs,  which  appeared  most  frec]uenlly  in  the  neck, 
but  were  ^so  found  in  the  armpits,  groins,  sides,  and  even  oc- 
ca^otMlly  in  the  breaats  of  the  female ;  and  that  tumors  of  this 
kind  were  slow  in  undergoing  any  morbid  changes,  were  seldom 
aCtoided  with  any  prominent  symptoms;  and,  when  they  ulti- 
ttBtdy  proceeded  to  suppuration,  were  healed  with  great  difli- 
inilt^--iuid  were  olwrys  very  perpleung  to  th^  medical  ait6od>> 
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Kui.  It  docs  not  appear  that  aay  of  ihcae  physicians  looked  on 
kcrofula  OS  a  consULutioDal  aHbction,  or  that  ihcy  considered  ii 
as  capable  of  appearing,  In  various  forms,  in  dilferent  parts  of 
the  human  body.  Yet,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  the 
human  race  we're  not,  in  these  days,  exempted  from  those  ma^- 
ladies  which  are  iamiliarly  callea  strumous  in  modem  times. 
We  arc  ci^rtain,  for  example,  that  conisumption  was  a  disease 
by  DO  means  unlvnown — that  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints 
were  not  infrequent ;  and  Uppitudes,  various  affections  of  the 
ears,  and  chronic  abscesses,  nre  mentioned  as  the  daily  objecU 
of  chirurgical  treatment.  Scrofula,  therefore,  wits  in  ancieiit 
times  deemed  a  local  disease,  and  was  not  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  constitutional  peculiarities,  or  to  give  rise  to 
any  particular  order  of  diseases.  The  Arabian  physicians,  ami 
their  professional  descendants  of  the  middle  ages,  did  not  add 
to  this  simple  sj-stem  of  the  pathology  of  scrofula,  and  do  not 
Bf^ear  even  to  have  modified  it.  As  we  fmd  little  to  exute, 
and  nothing  to  gratify  curiosity  on  this  subject,  in  the  confused 
pages  of  the  Hhawi,  the  Canon  of  Ebn-Sina,  or  tlie  Taisir  of 
Abou  Merwan  Ebn-Zuhr,  we  iiliall  not  occupy  the  small  por- 
tion of  time  which  U  given  us,  in  minute  ej^amination  of  doc- 
trines which  it  is  useless  to  know,  and  injudicious  to  practise. 
From  this  character,  however,  we  must  exempt  Ahrun,  the 
priest  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  ascribing  scrofula  to  bad  regimen 
and  imperfect  nutiiuon,  certainly  in  some  degree  n~:aintaiaed 
the  constitutional  nsLlure  of  the  disease. 

The  authors  of  the  Lily  of  Medicine  and  the  English  Ro«^ 
who  may  be  taken  as  fair  r^rcdentatives  of  tlie  opinions  of 
tlieir  contemporaries,  speak  of  two  variGlies,  the  gl'iudulet  uii 
the  taafultr, — which,  however,  difTcred  only  in  this  respect  tfmt 
the  disease  was  denominated  glandules  when  a  single  tumor  o^ 
«urrcd,  but  scrofula  when  several  appeared  in  the  same  indivif' 
dual.  De  Chauliac,  Bruno,  Theodoric,  X^nfrauc,  and  other 
Gurgeons  who  appeared  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  enter- 
tained nearly  the  same  opinions,  which  indeed  were  continued 
with  little  modification  till  a  very  late  period.  The  advance^ 
ment  of  anatomical  knowledge. seems  to  have  been  the  fi^ 
thing  that  threw  much  lighten  the  nature  of  scrofula ;  fur  0ie 
sYstematic  study  of  the  animal  struaure  on  the  one  hand,  Ka$ 
tne  spirit  of  investigating  diseases  by  morbid  dissections  on  Uit 
other,  seem  to  have  gradually  enlarged  ibe  ideas  of  physiciaai^ 
and  to  have  shown  more  tleaily  the  reUiliuns  of  the  malady. 
Julius  Pollux  ascertained  thfit  tumors,  which  he  i:«tled  bci'olul^ 
Iilom  tbeir  Minil&rity  of  churacieri  occurred  uot  only  in  wjt 
n£clc,  hut  also  i^  the  metenlexVf  and  eometime*  i^i  the  j!enea|f 
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ccllulu  membrane.  John  Philip  Ingruiias,  the  celebrated 
Sidlian  aOBtOBiiat,  whose  name  is  associated  in  the  history  of 
Mteoloey  with  the  sphenoid  bone,  informs  us,  that  he  saw  in 
one  body  aboat  seventy  Gtrumous  swellings  of  different  sizes  in 
the  mesentery,  some  <n  which  were  hard  as  stone,  otfaeii  like 
plaster,  and  others  were  of  a  mucous  consistence  enclosed  in  a 
capsnle.  Langius  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  on  whose  hip 
«aa  a  strumous  tumour,  which  Antonius  Benivenius  cured  by 
means  of  tight  band&ges  and  the  actual  cautery ;  and  botn 
I^nrentius  and  Brassavola  had  observed  examples  orswcllincn 
which  they  considered  strumous,  and  which  were  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  greater  part  of  the  person. 

At  the  condusion  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  l?th  cen- 
tury* when  diese  authors  principally  flourished,  atruma  seenu 
DO  longer  to  have  been  considered  as  restricted  to  those  Bitua- 
dona  in  which  the  ancient  physicians  taught  that  it  occurred; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  distinct  views  had  been  yet  en- 
^rtained  of  the  extent  to  which  it  might  prevail  in  the  system, 
or  the  possibility  of  its  depending  on  consdtutional  causes.  So 
bx  as  oar  remembrance  serves  us,  Richard  Wiseman  is  the  first 
aadior  in  whom  we  can  recognise  any  approach  to  such  a  doc- 
trine. This  genuine  surgeon,  whose  talent  for  observation  and 
orainality,  could  not  be  destroyed,  although  it  was  biasfied  and 
fainieneed  bv  the  spirit  of  his  aee,  made  some  very  bold  eSbrts 
to  rid  himself  of  the  shackles  of  autfaorih^,  and  be  instructed  by 
the  events  which  occurred  in  nature.  He  was  aware  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  existing  pathology ;  and  although  the  false  science 
tH  the  day  led  him  to  look  for  the  proximate  cause  in  the  irra- 
donal  fiction  of  acidity  of  the  serum,  still  we  must  admire  the 
tilent  for  generalization  which  enabled  him  to  perceive,  that  the 

Sevalence  of  scrofula  was  not  limited  to  the  glandular  system, 
ot  only  does  he  expressly  state,  that  although  the  external 
glandfi  were  most  frequently  diseased,  yet  those  of  the  mesen- 
tery, and,  in  some  instances,  the  conglomerate  or  secreting 
glands,  as  the  lacrymal,  salivary,  mammic,  pancreas  and  testes, 
were  affected;  but  he  also  declares  that  his  view  of  the  malady 
leads  him  to  differ  materially  fliom  the  ancients,  and  consider  it 
■  incidental  to  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments  and  bones,  many 
tuDours  and  ulcers  on  which  were  evidently  strumous ;  and  also 
lo  attribute  certun  diseases  to  the  operation  or  influence  of  this 
disposition.  Of  this  nature  he  accounted  many  affections  of  the 
jointi  and  bones,  as  white  swelling,  caries,  and  spina  vcntosa ; 
ophthalmia,  lacrymal  fistula,  and  enlarged  tonsils ;  and  he 
accordingly  records  several  examples  oi  this  kind  of'morbid 
■etioQ  wmch  had  occurred  in  these  tenures.    The  sBgacity  and 
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penetration  of  Wiseman,  however,  are  nowhere  so  conspicuous 
^  in  recognising  the  scrofulous  habit  where  external  glandular 
ii£Pections  occurred  simultaneously  with  lumbar  abscess  and  tu* 
bercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

"  A  young  fellow  of  about  thirty-six  years  old,  and  servant  to  a 
person  of  honour  in  the  country,  was  sent  to  town ;  he  had  been  long 
diseased  with  a  supposed  Fistula  in  Ano^  it  was  on  tlie  right  side 
near  the  Podex,  the  ulcer  was  sordid  and  with  round  callous  lips. 
He  had  been  long  diseased  of  the  King*8»Evilf  there  being  many 
Scrophtiltp  on  both  sides  of  his  neck.  Upon  search,  I  found  a 
Sinus  run  towards  the  Os  sacrum  a  great  length,  and  so  deep,  as 
gave  me  small  hopes  of  laying  it  open.  The  next  dressing,  I  was 
provided  with  vulnerary  injections,  such  as  have  been  set  down  in  nnu- 
oos  ulcers,  and  dressed  him  up  with  detersives,  and  prescribed  him 
■uch  physic  as  might  have  regard  to  his  scrophulous  habit  of  body. 
While  I  was  thus  treating  him,  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  cought 
which  he  had  been  frequently  subject  to  in  the  country ;  upon  which 
account  pectorals  were  prescribed,  and  he  was  thereby  relieved* 
The  cure  of  the  ulcer' not  succeeding,  I  applied  a  caustick  upon  th^ 
upper  part  of  the  Sinus  between  the  Os  sacrum  and  the  Cocf^x^  and 
passed  in  my  director  at  the  same  time,  and  cut  through  the  escar 
into  it>  designing  by  this  opening  to  intercept  the  humour  flowing 
downward  to  the  ulcer ;  but  the  while  he  was  taken  agaia  with  ^ 
diortness  of  breath :  I  let  him  blood,  and  r^eated  the  use  of  lohocki 
and  cordials  with  spirit  of  sa£fron,  &c, ;  but  he  took  his  bed,  and  died 
the  third  day  after.  I  having  leave  to  open  liim,  desired  Doctor 
Walter  Needham  his  assistance  in  finding  out  the  cause  of  hia  deil^ ; 
we  found  aU  the  Glandules  mihin  very  scrofulous^  those  thai  lay  Wok 
the  Iliack  vessels  idceratedy^from  vchence  Jlowed  a  great  quantity  cfnut* 
ier  dawn  into  the  Pelvis^  thence  insinuating  itself  amongst  the  muscUit 
and  to  the  place  where  I  had  applied  my  caustick^  andfrcm  thernee  td^ 
ulcer  near  the  Anus  :  his  lungs  toere  also  stuft  with  Strurndt^tlndVit 
Viscera  all  very  bad, "  .  •  * 

It  does  not  appear  that  Wiseman's  views  were  adopted  ^^ 
txrely  by  any  subsequent  pathologists;  for  although  Dr  Rttsmi 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  niieliiJcHB 
as  strumous  affections  of  the  bones,  cases  of  oz^ena  ancl'cflififc 
of  the  internal  ankle,  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  so  much  att^|ifi£ 
ed  to  the  glandular  hypcythesis,  that  he  not  only  endeavodn% 
prove  that  scrofulous  affections  of  the  lungs  origitiated'  &f 'd& 
fiaxions  on  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands,  but,  by  a  sinMqu' 
perversion  of  observation,  he  denominates  dise^ra  kjid^oHf^ 
the  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  knee.  '    ' !*'•* 

This  view  of  the  pathology  of  scrofula  evidently  gained  j^ 
jn  consequence  of  its  npparent  neatness  and  precision ;  'and'; 
^ot  unworthy  of  notice,  tliat  the  advancement  of  aiuttoinSdlll 
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kDOwledgc,  uiEteail  oF  showing  it  to  be,  as  is  now  thought,  er-. 
nnKOti%  coDtributed  esscntidlv  to  confirm  and  ettabliah  it.  A 
fbrther  step  wns,  however,  Btifl  vranting,  to  render  the  doctrine 
vompletety  scientific ;  and  tliis  step  was  destined  to  be  taken  at 
a  period  a  little  later.  Although  the  Ijrmphatics  had  been  diE^ 
covered  uid  demonstrated  long  before  this  time,  yet  it  does  not 
j^ear  that  pathologists  hlilierto  thought  of  referring  scrofula 
to  the  absoroent  system.  This  refinement  was  ^escr^'ud  for  a 
later  day,  when  the  labours  of  the  Hunter?,  and  the  uutliorA 
who  were  reared  in  their  school,  as  Cruickshank,  Shcklun,  and 
Hevtum,  seem  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  alter  the  patliolo- 
gy  of  Krorula.  V/e  fear  we  should  abuse  tlic  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  if  we  Attempted  to  follow  the  traces  of  this  doctrine,  a- 
lacm  the  various  authors  who  wroto  then,  and  subsequently; 
but  It  is  sufficient  fur  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  Mr  Whita  of 
the  Loodon  Dispensary',  who  published  in  1767,  was  so  com- 
^etdyof  this  way  of  thinking,  that  he  introduces  h's  description 
of  icrofuU  by  an  account  of  the  lymphatic  systen,  which  he  be- 
lievea  Co  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  disease.  The  s.tmo  opi- 
niontwere  delivered  and  improved  by  the  distinguished  founder 
of  the  prewnt  system  oF  nosology  in  the  University  of  this  cit}' ; 
asd  it  appeared  in  truth  to  be  a  doctrine  which  was  not  only 
very  phiusible,  but  unquestionably  true,  since  it  rested  on  the 
truth  of  the  structure  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  diECOT'er  whether  Dr  Cullen  really  imagined  thut  the  morbid 
•tate  denomioatcd  scrofula  was  seated  in  tlie  lymphatic  systeni 
(xclosively,  and  that  its  occurrence  in  several  difli^rcnt  regions 
and  textures,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gencrHl  distribution  of 
tlte  absorbent  vessels ;  but  wc  know  that  he  deemed  certain  dis- 
owet  icrofulouG,  which  were  not  generally  admitted  as  such  by 
the  store  ancient  pathologists. 

It  is  obvious  that  lliis  theory,  which  was  generally  followed 
bv  most  British  physicians,  implies  a  tw<Hold  form  of  tlie 
dtteaae; — a  local  one,  conHned,  as  stated  in  the  nosology, 
tp  tbe  elands,  and  a  general  one,  which  might  occur  in  any 
jwrt  oi  the  body  where  the  lymphatics  Ttere  found  or  distn- 
tu^.  To  the  first,  the  name  of  scrofula  was  more  pccu- 
Jufiy  restricted;  the  second  was  deemed  the  mere  result  of 
a,  st^ofidous  taint,  or  what  was  subsequently  named  the  scro* 
ftibjiu  diathesis.  The  former  was  sufficieouy  precise;  but  the 
jma^ice  of  a  ^Mcific  enumeration  has  given  rise  perhaps  to 
nm'ch  of  that  vague  and  general  mode  of  speaking,  which  we 
dvjLr  mvet  with  on  the  subject  of  scrofula.  The  diseases,  in- 
'CU)iea,Jwhich  Dr  Cullen  attributed  to  this  source,  beornoprcH 
jMTtipii  m>  the  number  which  u-c  now  esteemed  such,  and  con* 
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■Idered  as  proo&  or  the  strumous  diatbesis.  Any  one  who  has 
been  initiated  Into  the  prartica!  details  of  a  tolerably  extenaive 
hospital,  or  who  Is  moderBtely  faniiiiarwith  the  (minions  of  prats 
tical  men,  whether  from  daily  conversation  or  from  their  writ- 
ings, must  have  remarketl  the  great  proportion  of  complaint* 
which  arc  at  present  ascribed  to  the  scrofulous  tendency,  and 
in  the  production  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  admit  the 
operation  of  the  lyaiphatic  sj-stem.  There  b  no  proof,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  abscess  of  the  psoae  muscles,  diseased  hip-joint, 
or  carious  vertebra,  all  of  which  are  deemed  scrofulous  diseases, 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  lymphatics  of  these 
respective  parts ;  much  less  can  we  pretend  to  assert  or  show, 
that  water  in  the  cerebral  cavities,  or  the  various  tubercular 
disorganizations  of  the  pulmonary  cellular  texture,  of  the  liver, 
q)leen,  prostate  gland,  see.  are  occasioned  by  the  unsound  state 
of  the  absorbents  of  these  organs.  We  do  not  now  speak  of 
the  propriety  of  considering  these  diseases  as  strumous ;  but,  if 
we  are  to  follow  the  authority  oFihose  who  are  believed  to  know 
most  of  the  nature  of  such  affections,  it  is  evident,  either  that 
,,  the  characteristic  nature  of  scrofula  is  not  fully  understood  and 
well  defined)  or  that  it  is  a  complaint  much  more  generally  pre- 
valent than  is  commonly  believed ;  and  that,  above  all,  it  doea 
not  consist  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  the 
sense  at  least  hitherto  delivered.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  purpose  here,  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
this  change  in  the  pathology  of  scrofula  has  been  efTected ;  but, 
if  wc  were  called  on  to  specify  one  cause  which,  more  than  any 
other,  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence,  we  shoula 
say,  that  the  views  given  by  Mr  Abemethy,  and  diffused  by  bis 
authority,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  we  have  only  to  offer  a  single 
observation.  If  we  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  term  tm^t 
mil  which  our  forefathers  did,  llie  disease  is  certainly  greatly 
less  common  than  it  was ;  for,  not  only  do  we  actually  see  fewer 
oS  the  glandular  swellings  and  external  sores  than  formerlyt 
but  this  form  of  the  disease  is  really  less  fatal.  We  learn  from 
the  London  bills  of  mortality,  that  the  deaths  from  King's  evS 
were  much  more  numerous  about  100  or  1 50  years  ago  than 
they  are  at  present.  What  at  the  begining  of  the  last  centtury 
amounted  to  "0  in  21.000, — the  entire  number  of  deaths— fell 
at  the  middle  to  15,  and  at  the  conclusion  to  8.  Yet,  no^ 
withstanding  this  reported  diminution  of  what  was  emphati- 
cally named  eoil,  we  are  in  the  daily  liabit  of  seeing  many 
diseases,  the  Btrumous  origin  of  which  is  mentioned  as  bsai- 
Itarly  as  if  it  had  never  been  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  we  should 
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be  inclined  to  conclude,  from  a  rough  estimate  of  their  fre« 
oufencyy^  that  they  were  infinitely  more  prevalent  than  ever.  It 
H  certaiDy  that  various  forms  of  pulmonary  consumption  are 
mndi  more  general  than  formerly,  that  diseases  of  the  spine  and 
ImnlMr  abonses  are  not  less  frequent;  and  whether  it  be  that 
leas  attention  was  naid  to  the  morbid  thanges  which  take  place 
in  the  substance  oi  various  organs,  we  undoubtedly  see  a  greater 
mimber  of  scrofulous  degenerations,  as  they  are  named,  of  inter^ 
ami  parts»  than  our  predecessors  ever  could  have  imagined. 

Although,  however,  it  may  be  clear  that  our  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  scrofula  differ  from  those  which  were  formerly  entertain- 
ed, yet  it  seems  difficult;  and  perhaps  premature,  to  say  directly 
what  are  the  unvarying  and  pathognomonic  characters  by  whim 
complaints  ascribed  to  it  are  to  be  recognised.  One  surgeon 
faiTesttgates  scrofula  in  the  joints,  another  in  the  bones,  and  a 
diird  in  the  brain,  lungs,  or  internal  glands ;  and  we  cannot  at 
present  adduce  a  single  instance  of  a  work  exhibiting  agenuine 
view  erf*  the  modem  opinions,  except  the  invaluable  ]^tures 
of  Dr  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  where  we  find  some  excellent  pa- 
thdogical  observations,  which  make  us  only  regret  that  he  nas 
Bot  written  more  fully  on  the  subject. 

We  submit  these  reflections  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
bectinie  we  trust  that  they  will  be  thus  enabled  to  appreciate 
die  services  of  Mr  Lloyd,  of  whose  work,  as  affording  a  full, 
and,  on  the  whole,  systematic  history  of  stinimous  diseases,  we 
BOW  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  description. 
'  Mr  Lloyd  begins  with  observations  on  scrofula  in  general,  in 
tke  course  of  which  he  draws  a  very  proper  distinction  between 
die  disease  itself,  and  the  diathesis  on  which  it  is  believed  to  de- 
pend. This  disposition,  if  we  understand  him  rif^htly,  he  re- 
presents as  more  powerful  and  obvious  in  infancy  and  early  life, 
Aan  at  a  more  advanced  period ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ap- 
pears in  different  regions  and  organs,  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  individuals.  The  most  certain  proofs  ol  the  strumous 
diathesis  are  derived,  according  to  Mr  Lloyd,  from  the  phy- 
dognomical  aspect  of  the  patient, — which  consists  not  merely 
in  the  smooth  skin,  and  delicate  and  beautiful  colour  of  the 
dieeks,  so  often  repeated  by  medical  authors,  but  perhaps  as 
frequently  in  a  pale,  flaccid  appearance  of  the  whole  counte- 
nance, and  particularly  the  parts  around  the  mouth  and  eyes. 

Mr  Lloyd,  however,  very  justly  calls  in  question  the  notion 
of  the  pathognomonic  nature  of  the  fair  complexion,  light  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  so  often  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  scrofulous 
hEbh;  and  observes,  that  not  only  are  there  no  grounds  for  such 
&  distinction,  but  that  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  die 
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disease  occmrriiig  among  individuals  of  every  possible  tint  of 
colour,  without  regard  to  the  blue  or  the  dark  eyes.  We  con-* 
fess  we  never  could  understand,  why  a  particular  colour  of  the 
skin,  hair,  and  iris,  was  connected  with  any  morbid  tendency ; 
and  we  think  that  we  have  often  seen  persons  of  this  complex- 
ion, in  whom  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  any  strumous  ap« 
p^arance.  It  is  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  many  authors, 
that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  remarkable 
for  their  fair  hair  and  complexion,  and  blue  eyes ;  and  even  .at 
the  present  moment,  we  find  a  similar  aspect  in  most  of  the  na^ 
lives  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
scrofula  was  more  prevalent  among  the  former,  or  is  at  present 
more  common  among  the  latter,  than  among  more  swarthy 
tribes.  We  may  likewise  remark,  that  the  colour  and  aspect 
of  these  textures  vary  with  age ;  and  in  many  persons  whose' 
hair,  skin,  and  iris,  are  light-coloured  in  infancy,  become  dark-i 
er  as  they  approach  to  adolescence  and  middle  age.  Yet  we 
arC:  not  aware  tiiat  the  strumous  tendency  has  been  shown  to 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion  ;  for  if  such  subjects  are  real* 
]y.  less  liable  to  one  form  of  the  disorder,  yet  it  will  mani*' 
fest  itself  in  another,  if  the  disposition  exist  at  all.  We 
have,  on  tlie  other  hand,  daily  occasion  to  witness  aiiectioiis 
generally  deemed  strumous,  occurring  certainly  not  less  Cre>^ 
cidently  in  subjects,  the  colour  of  whose  skin,  hair,  and  irisy 
tiiough  not  absolutely  black,  makes  at  least  a  very  close  apm 
preach  to  it.  We  are,'  in  truth,  inclined  to  render  the  stru^ 
ihbus  diathesis,  if  wc  must  admit  such  A  thing,  a  more  jgeneral 
matter,  and  to  derive  its  marks  from  a  more  extensive  survey 
of  the  frame  of  the  individual ; — the  character  of  the  skeleton, 
for  example,  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  of  which,  and 
all  the  irregular  bones,  arc  large  and  bulky ; — the  condition  of 
the  muscular  system,  the  texture  of  which  is  always  loose  and 
flaccid,  die  forms  slender  and  long,  and  the  motions  heavy  and 
inactive. 

Our  author's  ideas  of  the  causes  of  this  disease,  or  rather  of' 
the  mode  of  its  formation  in  the  system,  are  very  judicious,  and 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  attempts  at  convenient  pre«" 
cision,  which  have  been  frequently  tried,  but  which  wc  thiiJc ' 
every  day's  experience  will  prove  to  be  more  and  more  unsuit> 
able  and  erroneous.     He  does  not  admit  strumous  afibctions  to/ 
depend  on  the  morbid  state  of  any  peculiar  system,  as  the  lyin- ' 
phatic;  but  thinks,  that  we  ought  to  look  for  them  rather  m 
certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  vital  functions,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  alimentary  viscera.     Tltese,  he  thinks,  are  ol^ 
wdy«  much  favoured,  and  often  induced,  by  unnatural  habits 
in  diet  and  mode  of  living,  and  exposure  toimjfure  air,  or  bjr 
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rasldflUee  [n  •itnations  where  the  atmoaphere  is  lotulecl  with  hu- 
midity, *hile  the  temperature  i<  so  moderate- that  it  is  alike  ud- 
&*oanbb  to  the  production  of  the  Kcute  infiaminBtinni  of  cold 
diyngHM^  and  the  burning  wid  filial  fevers  of  the  torrid  zone. 

W^B  do  aot'thiok  that  our  author  is  fertonate  in  his  appliev- 
tioD  of  ikw  BDthtHity  of  John  Hunter,  who,  as  our  readers  ate 
aware,  'maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  tendency  to  k 
disease ;  for,  as  in^e  present  instance,  the  tendency  to  sckh 
fiila  arises,  according  to  Mr  Hunter,  from  the  clrmate,  it  it 
auraly  as  easy  to  refer  it  directly  to  this  cause,  as  to  suppose 
the  climate  first  to  act  on  the  pBrenin,  and  then  to  conceive  that 
tbe'tcndency  thus  generated  is  transmilted  to  the  oflsprinf;. 
Although,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  exciting 
caascB  are  cnSelent  to  generate  the  disease,  yet  as  our  author 
dkfends  the  hereditary  nature  of  scrofula,  we  mait,  in  justice 
to  bim,  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  two  cases  which,  in  \at 
opinion,  prove  this  most  unequi  vocally. 

**  "niey  oOcuTTed  in  the  practice  of  Mr  LangstafF,  and  the  morlnd 
parts  ors.  pKsened  in  his  muieuia. — A  woman  died  of  bonsumptian 
in  the  lost  Banth  of  her  pregnancy.  Her  bod^  was  exunined  after 
death,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ftetus.  Her  lungo  were  found  fall  of 
tiiberolM,  sotoe.of  which  had  suppurated  and  destroyed  much  of  tha 
anV^^'Ti'  of  the  lung.  In  other  respects,  the  body  was  in  a  heaithr 
sUite.-1-Tha  iuDgs  of  the  child,  upon  the  thorax  bdng  opened 
were  Anind  precisely  In  the  same  sUte  as  tlia  mother's,  being  staddad 
wjth  scrophulous  tiUiercles,  some  of  which  had  lappurated.  The 
r^  of  the  body  was  in  a  nalural  state. — As  do  instance  it  ou  re* 
coiii  of  •cri^iiloua  disease  occurriog  in  the  fattis  in  uiero,  or  in  tha 
dllU  just  bain,  without  its  having  nctually  existed  in  the  mother,  no 
Bfegra*^  evidence  even  can  be  brought  against  these  Tacts  to  invalf- 
dne  the  a|n^on  gf  the  disease  being  hereditary. "    pp.  23,  S4<. 

AiEuments  of  this  nature  do  not  .idmit  of  much  commentnry; 
apd  although  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  hereditary  nntijre 
of  this  disease,  yet  our  faith  is  somewhat  altered  by  the  Infurm- 
afloQ  here  given  us.  But  we  trust  that  we  ^huU  not  be  undcr'> 
•tjood  to  say,  that  scrofula  is  in  every  instmice  transmitted  in 
this  manner.  We  are  as  certain  as  it  is  nussibte  to  be  of  nny 
dfictfiae  of  this  descripilDu,  that  very  healthy  pnreciu  may  have 
fimilieG  in  whom  the  strumous  habit  is  manifest,  and  that  iho 
disease  is  actually  generated  in  the  perwns  of  many  of  thoss . 
Who  ore  its  victims.  The  hereditary  transmission  of  any  dis- 
ease is  always  embarrassed  with  this  difficuhy,  that  it  is  requi* 
Hte  to  kuppose  some  one  iu  whom  the  mocbiil  phenomena  pri-, 
manly' appeared ;  and  as  we  mu$t  hero  have  recourse  to  causes, 
which  .Are  Gamble '  of  generating  the  diwaee,  independeDt  of 

vol.  xTm.'.  ^o.  70. '  I  ,  ' 
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ny  innate  tendency,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  advantaM  ia  ob* 
tained  by  the  hypothesis  of  hereditary  transmission.  We  think, 
in  short,  that  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  our  author  has 
adduced,  show,  that,  if  a  person  has  a  strong  and  decided  acro- 
futous  taint,  he  may  transmit  to  his  oi&pring  a  constitution,  in 
which  the  application  of  exciting  causes  may  give  rise  to  scro- 
fula; but  we  think  likewise,  that  it  is  quite  pos^ble  for  ^uch  a 
person  to  b^et  children  who  shall  enjoy  the  mo^it  complete  inv- 
mnnity  from  the  disease,  providing  they  be  not  influenced  by 
•everal  at  least  of  these  external  morbific  agents  which  are 
named  exciting  causes ;  in  other  words,  we  bdieve  it  possible 
for  the  disease  to  be  extinguished  or  worn  out,  as  it  were,  even 
in  persons  who  are  descended  from  scrofulous  parents.  Lastly, 
we  think  that  the  &cts  hitherto  collected  show  distinctly,  that 
no  purity  or  strength  of  parental  constitution,  no  original  or 
innate  vigour,  will  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  this  variable 
malady,  those  who  have  been  long  and  repeatedly  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  such  causes  as,  by  their  power  and  combina- 
tion, seldom  fail  to  generate  both  the  disposition,  and  likewise 
some  local  effect.  " 

Reason  and  experience  show,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  effi- 
dent  causes  of  a  disease,  and  the  prevention  of  their  operation, 
constitnte  the  only  rational  principles  of  treatment ;  and  it  is 
reauisite  to  remember,  that  there  is  scarcely  such  9  thing  as ' 
a  direct  remedy,  that  is,  an  agent  which  can  operate  directly 
on  the  morbid  state  in  which  the  disease  consists.  All  that  the 
physician  can  in  general  accomplish,  is  to  ascertain  tHe  causes 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  unhealthy  actions,  and  to  place  the 
imimal  ftmctions  in  a  situation  in  which  such  causes  may  not  o- 
perate  on  them.  When  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to  devi- 
ate from  the  sound  state,  by  the  influence  of  these  agents,  they 
become,  of  themselves,  the  only  active  remedies  whid  the  phy- 
'incian  can  render  available ;  and  he  who  best  knows  the  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  object,  will  be  uniformly  the  most  suc- 
cessful practitioner.  Almost  all  remedies  which  are  not  of  tkjs 
description,  are  merely  such  as  enable  the  patient  to  underflO 
the  requisite  changes  which  occur  in  t^  course  of  the  dis^awy 
;or  in  the  process  of  convalescence,  witn  the  least  pain  aiid  in* 
convraience  possible ;  and  no  medical  attendant  should  esUniii((e 
his  therapeutic  powers  in  any  other  light,  than  as  furnishing 
him  with  this  species  of  knowledge.  Obvious  as  these  princi* 
pies  must  be  to  all,  and,  we  are  certain,  to  Mr  Lloyd,  he  9e^)n» 
'.to  have  overlooked  them;  and  he  has  consequently  involved 
himself  in  some  confusion  when  speaking  o(  toe  treatment  of 
scxofula.     He  has  not  only  occasion  to  repeat  on  this  head  epme 
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of  the  obiemtniM  tt  Ae  procmKn!;  rhaptcr,  but  l>e  has  rraUy 
giveD  m  more  infermatmn  on  ihv  canw*  of  the  disease^  thwi 
when  prolnsedly  canstdorinf;  them. 

On  the  inHiience  of  climnte,  he  rcmnrks, 

"  The  ftequent  vieluUudea  of  heat  and  cold  >eem  to  be  the  true 
eicplsnatton  of  thfi  cause  ;  for  when  tlicae  are  the  greatest  and  moit 
freqnent,  its  effecti,  nr..  n-hat  we  rail  colds  or  catarrha,  are  the 
iBtMt  apparent. — I  befiere,  however,  that  the  ctimate  would  be  boc 
Utile  inJnriMiB  to  ua,  if  we  took  cote  that  the  natural  functionB  of  th« 
body  wcM  perfbrned  in  a  regular  and  healthy  manner  ;  and  if  it  wm 
nat  tvr  the  abionl  fwactice  of  sitting  for  hours  in  close  warm  apart* 
nmta,  md  tbea  going  into  the  open  air,  where  the  temperature  m^ 
bo  twenty  cr  thirty  defireeg  lower,  without  aay  additional  clothing, 
ewept  A  ooreting  for  the  head. — I'he  influence  that  cliniate  has  ob 
the  niatiiiiT  is  very  evident,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  hardly  Icnowa 
iq  TB17  cold,  or  very  Lot  countries,  and  from  iu  prevoilinfi  moat  in 
certain  latitudea,  as  between  the  latitudes  45'  north  and  higher  la- 
titudei.  In  Africa,  iu  Italy,  and  other  warm  countries,  the  diieaae 
is  little  known  \  yet  when  the  natives  of  these  countries  come  to  re-* 
aide  ui  this  country,  they  are  very  subject  to  it. — KTr  Goodlad  tella 
IU,  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  are  particularly  subject  to 
acrophuls  ;  and  it  appears  that  they  arc  exposed  to  (pvat  vicissitude! 
of  neaCand  cold,  being  pent  up  during  the  day  in  the  cotton-milb, 
and  at  night  exposed  on  a  sudden  to  cold  and  damp. — >Afl  then  it  W 
not  the  exeest  of  heat  or  of  cold  in  this  climate,  which  renders  ic  iB 
aeceaaary  to  the  prevalence  of  scropbula,  but  the  frequent  v^eisM- 
tadea,  the  principal  object  of  the  treatment  must  be,  to  preKrve  the 
ttmperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  aa  equable  aa  poanUa. " 

pp.  as,  29. 

To  counteract  tbeae  various  efTectaof  our  insular  atmosplifire, 
Mr  Lloyd  very  properly  recommenda  the  habitual  use  of  wook<- 
IcD  clotaiDf;  next  the  akin,  and  gives  the  following  case  to  illu** 
timte  its  boieficial  efiects. 

"  A  young  woman  of  very  delicate  health,  who  had  had  fot  seveni 
yean  the  lymphatic  glands  of  her  neck  diseased,  and  suppurating  on* 
after  the  other,  nod  leaving  ulcers  difficult  to  heal,  which  were  evi- 
dently of  a  scrophulous  nature,  was  attacked  with  paia  in  b«r  cheat* 
^nd  cough,  which  were  very  obstinate,  and  resisted  all  the  usual  re* 
nediea.  Afterthis,whenitwasbelievcdthathercough wasincurablei  - 
and  that  she  was  in  a  decline,  she  was  recommended  to  clothe  herself 
frutn  head  to  foot  in  flannel,  which  she  did ;  from  that  time  her  cough 
began  to  get  better,  and  in  a  few  months  was  quite  well,  as  were  ul 
the  swellings  and  ulcers  in  her  neck,  which  had  for  some  years  re- 
acted all  the  medical  remedies  that  had  been'  employed.  No  new 
Medical  treatment  was  made  use  of  during  this  periml,  and  all  tHa 
inediciiMS  she  took,  were  linctuses  for  her  cough,  and  occasional  doaea 
•r  opening  medicine.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  til!  she  had  n- 
1  'i 
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coarse  to  additional  clothingi  she  was  |>articu1arly  susceptible  to  colds, 
getting  catarrh,  sore  thriaat,  or  inflamed  eyesi  on  every  trifling  expo» 
sure  to  colder  air  than  usual."    pp.  29-SO. 

The  deran^ment  of  the  alimentary  functioni  which  predbt 
poses  to  struma,  is  often  so  obscure  and  so  complicatedy  that  it 
IS  difficult  to  frame  any  general  rules  which  mav  be  applied  tp 
all  the  varieties;  and  we  cannot  say  that  our  author  has  contri- 
buted to  render  this  part  of  the  subject  either  very  simple  or 
Tory  obvious.  His  therapeutic  precepts,  however,  may  be  le^ 
ferral  to  two  general  heads:  \st^  Attention  to  diet;  Si^^  At* 
tention  to  the  state  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  regulariQr  of 
the  alvine  functions.  In  the  iGirst  division,  we  are  very  properiy 
requested,  while  every  thing  stimulating  is  avoided,  ta  exhibit 
nutritious  diet,  but  only  in  such  quantity,  and  at  such  regular 
intervals,  as  shall  prevent  the  extremes  either  of  a  very  empty, 
or  an  overloaded  stomach.  We  entirely  approve  of  the  senti* 
ments  which  our  author  has  expressed  on  the  efiect  of  the  in- 
judicious  use  of  full  meals  of  stimulating  food,  with  wine  or  other 

5enerou8  liquors,  in  cases  where  tlie  particular  stage  of  local 
^isease  does  not  require  such  a  regimen.  This  practice  may  be 
traced  \o  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  asthenic  nature  of  scro- 
fula; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  morbid  state 
whidi  is-  not  asthenic,  and  in  which,  by  parity  of  reason,  the 
same  treaUnoit  is  not  requisite;  and  it  b  certain,  that  sudi^ 
treatment^  instead  of  removing,  is  calculated  in  many  cases  to 
aggravate  this  oxidition,  by  continuing  or  augmenting  the  oper* 
ation  of  those  causes  which  originally  deranged  the  actiona  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

For  counteracting  acidity,  ^^faich  is.  so  odcn  a  disagreeable'^ 
symptom  of  these  maladies,  Mr  Lloyd  recommends  the  alkalis 
in  general,  but  particularly  the  soda;  and  the  mineral  acids,, 
cinchona  or  steel,  may  be  resorted  to  where  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  seem  so  weak  as  to  require  their  use,  although  litde 
Reliance  should  be  placed  in  them.  ^ 

To  acconmlish  the  second  object,  the  most  convenient  meon^ 
appear  to  Mr  Lloyd  to  be  found  in  the  blue  pill,  given  to  the 
extent  of  five  grains  every  night,  with  about  half  a  pint  of  jjie 
ccmipound  decoction  of  zar^aparilla  twice  .daily.  This  should  be 
alternated  witli  the  compound  calomel  pill  in  the  same  prqpor^\ 
lion ;  but  all  violent  cathartics  and  full  doe^es  of  calomel  should 
be  shunned  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  As  the  purpose 
k  merely  to  procure  the  periodical  and  rc^lar  evacuation  f<}f 
the  bowels,  the  medicines  which  are  used  ought  to  be  cxbibtted 
wridit  this  view  solely. 
-  Cold  sea-bathing,  which  has  been  eo  highly  reeommenderf* 
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in  thii  diaeue,  is  deemetl  hy  Mr  Lloyd  not  only  Jnefiectoalt 

but  in  many  ijituBtions  nhsoluli-ly  injurioiig.  He  admits  it 
to  be  nefal,  when  ihcrc  is  a  mert  (tixpoeition  to  strumous 
diiene/'uid  previous  to  tlic  appeniitiice  of  any  local  aftco- 
tioA ;  and  be  believer  it  tn  be  simply  not  liurtfut  when  thero 
n  no  active  malady,  or  morbid  stare  of  the  viscera ;  but  be  con- 
mdst  that  it  has  no  power  in  the  discus-tion  of  scrofulooit  tu- 
mors,' or  in  heaJinft  the  ulcere  to  which  they  givo  rise ;  and  in 
Runy  cases  be  lias  found,  that  patients  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
* for  sn  inconsiderable  nffection  of  the  arm,  foot,  or 


other  external  nart«  have,  at  no  remote  perkxl,  been  deEtroyed 
byacrofulous  aisorganizntion  in  the  hitij^.  As  these  efieetii 
were  moat  obrious  in  coses  in  which  the  greater  part,  or  per- 
haps the  irholeofthe  year,  had  been  spent  at  tlie seaconet,  Mr 
Uoyd  ^rea  hia  decided  opinion,  that  the  patient  onvht  never 
to  rettiMD  more  then  four,  or  at  most  five  months.  We  are  in- 
elined  •to ' shorten  even  this  space;  for  the  wh(dc  advantagie, 
whatever  it  maybe,  which  can  bo  derived  from  this  remedy, 
mar 'Certainly  be  obtained  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  mcntlu; 
and  the  capricious  nature  of  our  climate  must  for  ever  forbid  a 
delicate  Toun<{  persnn  to  remain  longer  in  any  situation  of  thia 
kind  in  Britain.  This  caution  and  moderadon  would  prevent 
the  meesure  from  hein^  misapplied,  nnd  consequently  deemed 
injurious;  for  the  chief  advantage  which  is  to  be  reaped  from 
a  aeacoast  residence,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  change  of  air,  and 
&c  ^ende  exerci&e  which  ihe  warm  summer  weather  enables  the 
patient  to  enjoy,  and  in  which  circumstances  only  the  healdi  is 
improved,' and  the  constitution  strcnj^henod. 

On  the  merit  of  an  analogous  constitutional  remedy,  which  if 
BOt  menti<»ed  by  our  author,  we  feel  some  dilHcuIty  in  giving 
atterance  to  our  thoughts.  The  preparations  of  iodine  have 
perhaps  been  submitted  to  too  short  n  tri:il  to  enable  any  me  to 
tbrm  en  opinion  of  Its  efTicncy ;  hut  wi;  have  buth  seen  and 
known  oalniary  changes  to  (nkc  place  imrler  its  operation,  which 
had  been  loolced  for  in  vain  from  otlitr  remedies.  If  it  be 
fiinnd  that^  after  the  experience  of  its  exhibition  for  many  ycara^ 
io  many  examples  and  forms  of  the  di&eiue,  and  by  severs!  dif- 
femat  practitioners^  it  continue  tu  retain  tlie  character  which  it 
seenw  to  be  ac(]uiring,  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  estinrnls 
ita  eanative  powers,  und  to  ascertain  how  far  we  can  trust  to  it* 
tmeration  in  obviating  or  removing;  a  disease  which  seems  to 
cfnde  tlie  most  judicious  measures  of  the  physician. 

In  the  second  general  division  of  his  work,  Mr  Lloyd  pn>> 
ceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  local  efiecu  of  scrofula,  or^in 
«tber  words,  to  the  history  of  those  diseases  which  are  attribute 
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ed  by  the  most  experienced  pathologists  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  strumous  diathetiis.  The^e  effects  appear  in  general  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  peculiar  species  of  inflammatory  action,  which  is  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  has  therefore  been  esteemed  chr6nic  by 
some  authors,  and  which,  although  it  is  much  modified  by  the 
texture  in  which  it  occurs,  terminates  in  most  cases  in  a  oisor- 
gaoization  of  the  part,  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  a 
fluid,  very  different  in  its  characters  from  healthy  purulent 
Blatter.  No  structure  of  the  animal  body  may  not  be  attacked 
with  the  scrofulous  action,  and  to  no  texture  can  it  be  aaid  lo 
be  exclusively  coi^ned ;  but  experience  demonstrates,  that  cer- 
tain parts  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others,  and,  under  the 
operation  of  the  same  exciting  causes,  more  readily  assume  tiie 
scrofulous  action.  Examples  of  this  are  familiar  in  the  Ivmpha- 
tic  glands  of  the  neck,  groin,  8cc. ;  those  of  the  brcmchia  and 
mesentery ;  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungS|  those  parts  of 
the  osseous  system  which  are  least  dense,  as  the  short  irregalar 
bones  in  general,  and  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  long 
boneS;  the  periosteum,  &c.  Lesa  frequent  examples,  perhaps, 
of  ficrofiiloua  action  occur  in  the  secreting  glands,  as  the  female 
breast,  and  the  male  testis,  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen  and  kid- 
Beys;  and  perhaps  more  rarely  still  do  we  meet  with  this  mor-i 
bid  action  in  such  organs  as  the  heart,  the  brain  and  nervest 
or  the  skin.  We  however  know  enough  of  the  disease  to  per- 
ceive, that  it  may  attack  any  texture  or  organ  without  difiorit 
miuation,  and  that  we  cannot  restrict  its  operation  to  any  tex- 
ture, or  order  of  textures  solely.  In  the  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion of  his  subject,  our  author  treats  successively  of  all  the  scro- 
fulous diseases  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  and  gives  a  very 
just  and  correct  view,  so  far  as  our  experience  of  the  disease 
goes,  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  appear. 

Many  of  these  forms  of  struma  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
annecessary  to  give  a  particular  account  of  this  part  of  the 
work  before  us ;  and,  as  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  moi^ 
interesting  and  important  affections,  we  shall  refer  the  littlt 
that  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  to  the  heads  of  atriK 
mous  disorganization ;  occurring,  l5f,  in  the  secreting  glaikb; 
fidi  in  the  lungs;  Sd^  in  the  brain;  4M,  in  the  osseous  system.' 

In  persons  of  the  strumous  disposition,  any  one  of  the  seoret- 
iltg  glands  may  be  affected ;  the  mammae  in  females,  the  tastat 
and  prostate  in  males,  and  the  liver^  kidneys,  &^,  in  bolk^ 
sexes.  , 

The  stmmotis  disease  of  the  female  breast  occurs  cliiefly  ia 
two  forms,  the  clutractcrs  of  which  setim  to  have  a  ]seiado% 
tMft4)f  less  dir^lf  to  the  ago*  of  tbc  palieutsr    In  y<mng  %^hk» 
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bebire  and  ailer  the  period  of  menstruation,  a  hard  movrsble 
lump  begins  to  be  formed  in  some  part  of'  the  breast.  As  this 
increuea  is  size,  and  coalesces  with  the  Eurroundinj;  parts,  in- 
fiftmta«tton  takes  place,  abBcesHCB  ore  formed  succe^ively,  and 
matter,  known  03  the  cbarftcter  of  scrofulous,  is  discharfied 
through  several  fistulous  openingii,  whicli  are  rarely  healed 
without  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  some  examples  of  this  tbrm, 
tfa«  tedicnis  nature  of  tlie  process,  the  contiuued  augmentation 
of  the  swell inir,  and  the  aucceeslve  formation  of  many  abscesses, 
create  a  considerable  <legree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  wliicb 
is  seldom  much  influenced  by  general  or  local  depleting  remo- 
dies,  but  seems  to  yidd  more  readily  to  means  of  counter- irri- 
tation. 

The  second  form  in  which  the  strumous  disease  of  the  female 
breast  appears,  is  most  frequent  Jn  adult  age,  and  seems  to  oCf 
cor  more  readily  between  the  years  of  twenty-iire  and  forty, 
tfaan  at  any  other  period  of  life.  It  consists  in  the  uniform  ern 
Isroemeiit  and  condensation,  as  it  were,  of  the  en^re  breast, 
whde  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  remain  comparatively 
IK^  and  unconnected  witli  the  subjacent  gland.  This  process 
may  go  on  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  widiout  pain  or  tender* 
nesa,  tor  months,  or  even  years ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  conti- 
ffuoos  parts  and  the  integuments  begin  to  adhere  to  the  breast, 
wot  the  symptoms  of  acute  action  appear.  The  tumor  then 
becomes  exceedingly  hot,  painful,  and  nodulated  on  the  sur- 
face,  particularly  wnei'e  the  integuments  are  not  firmly  attach- 
ed ;  and  violent  constitutional  derauf^ement  takes  place,  so  that 
the  patient  is  generally  deprived  of  many  nights  sleep,  while 
the  liinctions  of  alimentation  and  circulation  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed. If  suppuration  at  length  takes  place,  it  is  only  partial; 
and  although  its  formation  is  attended  with  great  pain,  only  a 
smnll  quantity  of  whey-like  mutter  is  discharged.  After  this 
has  continued  for  a  few  weeks,  with  some  relict'  to  the  paticDt* 
the  opening  closes,  and  a  new  absccsii  is  formed,  attended  by 
the  same  symptoms,  and  pursuing  the  same  course.  "  In  this 
maitfier,  abscesses  will  continue  to  form  successively  for  severnl 
numths,  until  the  tumor,  gradually  diminbliing,  the  whole  breast 
wastes  away. "  These  morbid  changes  are  often  attended  with 
ioflammaition  and  suppuration  of  some  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  the  axillary  glands,  which,  however,  disappear  with  the 
diMeee  from  which  (hey  arose.  We  agree  with  Mr  Lloyd  in 
admitting  the  importance  of  distinguishing  this  affection  from 
ibe  indHratioD  which  gives  rise  to  cancerous  ulceration,  and  we 
are  aware  that  it  has  often  been  removed  by  the  knife  as  such  f 
but  ihia  does  not,  ip  oar  joind,  convey  an;  thing  like  a  ccnmre 
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pD  the  practice  of  some  surgeons  wlin,  in  many  fimaiicesi  M«m 
to  have  consulted  the  rank,  condition,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  pHtient,  and  were  anxious  to  ctire  tlie  tlise«t>e  witli  the 
snisltest  possible  injury  to  the  constitution.  The  remedy  of  ex- 
cision in  strumous  disorganization,  constitutes  a  nice  quettion; 
and  it  requires  much  delicate  deliberation  to  decide  on  th*  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  wliich  the  pain  of  operation,  and  the 
inconrenience  nf  the  loss  of  parts,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  an- 
certaintieB  of  the  local  or  eeneral  powers ;  but  many  cases  are 
daily  coming  under  our  observation,  in  which  it  would  have 
been  better  lor  the  pRtient  to  hiivc  had  tlie  part  removed,  than 
to  undergo  the  tedinus  and  Eomeliines  hazardous  process  insti- 
tnted  by  nature,  to  rid  the  constitution  of  the  disease.  Such  a 
measure  \s  particularly  requisite  in  patients  whose  rank  in  life 
and  occupntion  prevent  them  from  waiting  the  progress  of  the 
disease  for  nmnv  months;  and  in  hnspital  practice  we  conceive 
the  surgeon  is  quite  justified,  at  least  in  projxjsing  the  removal 
of  the  morbid  pnrt,  and  thus  accelerating  dtc  cure  and  ccono; 
tnizing  the  health  of  his  patient.  We  recollect  to  have  witnessed 
two  very  well-marked  examples  of  this  kind  of  strumous  disease 
of  the  mammEE,  in  which,  besides  the  usual  antiphlogistic  Qteaiu, 
palltatives  and  sedatives  local  and  general,  had  been  tried  with* 
out  any  obvious  benefit ;  and  indeed,  so  &low  was  the  progress  of 
the  one,  though  in  a  plethoric  young  woman,  tliat  it  would  have 
certainly  taken  at  least  one,  if  not  twoyears,  to  undergo  the  or- 
dinary changes.  The  other,  after  a  tedious  and  unhealthy  siqv 
puratlon,  was  attended  widi  constitutional  derangement,  so  vio< 
l«i!t  that  it  was  feared  the  system  could  not  long  hear  it  withoet 
su>taining  irreparable  injury.  In  both,  the  removal  of  the 
breast  accomplished,  in  a  few  weeks,  what  could  not  have  been 
done  in  die  natural  course  within  many  months  at  the  imminenC 
hazard  of  the  patient's  life.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  although  excision  as  a  general  remedy  is  improper 
and  superfluous,  yet  particular  circumstances  may  render  it  not 
only  advisable,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  patient's  recoveiyj 
and  it  is  best  to  leave  these  circumstances  to  the  discredon  of 
the  judicious  surgeon,  who  will  seldom  recommend  a  meawie 
whidi  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  his  patient. 

'  Strumous  disease  of  the  testicle  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  child, 
acid  our  autllor  has  seen  only  a  single  instance.  It  is  much, 
more  common  iti  the  adult,  and  appears  in  two  varieties,  which 
are  similar  in  this  respect,  that  in  both  tlie  testes  enlarge  gr^* 
dually,  and  are  rather  softer  ihan  in  the  healthy  state;  vuule 
there  is  seldom  much  piun  or  even  tenderness  on  pressure.  1^,  1 
^jfi^ences  of  these  forms  of  disease,  are  derived  by  ottr  ^i^tht^t  \ 
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from  die  {Mtholagickl  chuif^  whidi  take  place  in  die  interior 
of  the  oma.  Id  the  one  kind,  the  increau  in  size  depends  oa 
**  intentttiBl  depoiition,  or  simple  expanaion  of  the  natural 
stnietnre  of  the  gland ; "  in  the  >ubatance  of  which  it  i»  not  im- 
ooBiBKn  far  a  amal)  abseeu,  containing  curdy  matter,  to  be 
fonned,  and  continne  a  long  time  without  any  corretponding 
tlteraticm  in  the  membrnnes  or  lurfticc  of  the  organ. 

,"  In  the  MGond  kind  of  Bcraphuloug  enlargement  of  the  teiticle, 
Ab  natoral  Hructure  or  the  gland  becomea  entirely  ahsorbed,  and  a 
Matter,  siaiilar  to  what  we  we  in  the  cancelli  of  bone>  aSectud  with 
tbia  diieaiBt  of  the  consialence  or  cheeae,  and  of  a  yL-llowish- white, 
or  greeniih-yellow  colour,  is  deposited  in  its  place.  This  new  mat- 
ter it  Mnnetimes  made  up  of  several  distinct  masses,  and  each  mass 
ppean  to  be  surrounded  by  a  cyst.  The  coatu  of  the  testicle  in 
lis  species  of  enlargement,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  continue  for  some 
time  healthy  and  unaltered. 

"  In  neither  of  these  forms  of  the  disease,  so  long  as  the  coals  of 
the  testicle  remain  in  their  natural  state,  is  the  pain  very  severe :  in 
the  latter,  however,  the  pain  is  greatest.  When,  however,  the  coats 
•f  the  testicle,  the  scrotum,  and  other  parts  infiame,  and  auppuration 
cominencea,  the  pain  is  aometimes  very  great,  as  in  a  similar  state  of 
die  breasts.  In  both  forms  of  the  dixease,  when  inflammation  takes 
^ace,  the  testicle  and  scrotuni  become  consolidated,  or  they  consti- 
tute, ■>  it  were,  one  lubstance.  When  the  enlargement  is  of  the  for* 
mer  species,  it  now  feels  hard,  and  is  not  very  tender  to  the  touch  : 
b  the  latter  species,  it  is  softer  and  more  tender.  In  (his  latter  spe- 
des,  too,  at  this  stage,  the  small  abscesses  will  be  making  their  way 
to  the  surface ;  and  if  we  trace  the  surface  of  the  testes  with  our 
fiager,  we  find  soft  places,  or  pits,  with  hardened  edget,  into  which 
ve  CBD  introduce  the  point  of  the  finger.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
often  happen*  that  one  or  more  of  the  abscesses  will  soon  discharge 
themselves  externally,  and  if  we  introduce  a  probe  at  ihe  openiflg,  it 
will  readily  pass  into  the  subitnnce  of  the  gland.  It  sometimes,  how- 
CTer,  bappenN,  that  tlic  matter  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  enlarged 
testicle  be  gradually  leduced  to  its  natural  size,  or  keep  dwindling 
iiray  till  the  whule  gland  is  abi<nrbed.  These  coses  are  not  very  un- 
common ;  and  sometimes  both  of  the  testicles  will  gradually  disap- 
pear as  the  scrophulous  disease  subsides. "     pp.  91^ — 97- 

The  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ccurse  of  these  morbid 
■tates  of  the  testes,  is  i  nil  isp  en  sable  tu  regulate  the  treatment. 
"Hie  want  of  this  information  hus  induced  the  majority  of  eini'- 
Dent  surgeons  even,  to  consider  every  enlargement  cf  tliesc  or-: 
(tins  attended  with  pain,  ac  of  a  malignant  and  incurable  nature; 
and  to  recommend  and  pmctiae  castration  as  the  only  ccruiil 
reme'iy.  Mr  Pott,  whose  authority  as  a  practical  observer  hw 
Mitctioned  not  a  few  err.^rs,  was  in  the  habit  of  deeming  all  caaet 
(rf'sarcocele,  or  chronic  fleshy  enlargemetit,'  when  attended  wittt 
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an  indifferent  state  of  tbe  geiiprai  heaitb,  as  irremediable^  and 
to  be  treated  with  excision  only ;  and,  since  the  time  of  this  dis* 
tin^piished  surgeon,  an-enlargcd  testicle,  if  of  many  months  du- 
ration, seliiom  excited  any  other  idea  than  that  of  speedy  re- 
moval.   The  importance  of  the  organ,  however,  and  the  dSeeta 
of  castration  oa  the  general  health,  might  have  led  pathological 
sargcons  to  inquire  if  this  measure  were  actually  requisite  in- 
eveiy  case^  and,  if  not,  in  what  kind  of  cases  it  was  necessafjr* 
It  would  scarcely  become  ns  to  give  our  decided  opinion  on  tm 
merits  of  Mr  Lloyd's  views  of  this  subject,  on  which  many  emi- 
nent pt*actitioners  have  thought  so  differently ;  but  we  see  gr^t 
reason  for  admitting  the  justice  of  his  general  principles ;  and 
hi&  practice  seems  to  be  rational  and  excellent.     The  great  and 
general  object  of  the  surgeon,  is  to  diminish  and  remove  irrita- 
tion, and  obviate  inflammation  or  its  efiects ;  but  the  particular 
measures  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  different  stages  of  the 
disease.    In  the  second  stege,  where  such  appropriati(H>  of  re*, 
roedy  first  becomes  requisite,  we  are  directed  to  employ  local 
bleeding  only  so  far  as  not  to  weaken  the  general  powers  o^  the 
patient,  and  to  keep  the  parts  constandy  enveloped  in  the  bread- 
crumb poultice.    The  general  means  may  be  reduced  to  such 
as -keep  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  healthy  state,  and  exert  a  ae» 
dative  eifecton  the  circulation.     Mercury,  administered  either 
by  the  mouth  or  by  friction,  may  be  simply  useless;  but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  hurtful.     It  is  in  truth  almost  certain,  that  the  local 
morbid  acdons  in  no  instance  yield,  so  long  as  the  general  beaMi 
is  indifferent,  or  the  functions  much  disturbed.     In  one  of  Mr 
Lloyd's  cases,   after  the  usual  remedies  had  been  vigorously 
employed  in  vain,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  made  to  suffer 
most  dreadfully  bv  the  insertion  of  a  seton  through  the  scro- 
tum, a  cure  was  effected  by  a  seasonable  escape  from  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  St  Bartholomew's,  when  the  diects  of  the  bread- 
crumb poultice  and  laxative  medicines  were  aided  by  the  pure 
air  and  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

A  very  interesting  inqdiry  occurs,  in  the  possibility  which 
there  may  be  of  reftoring  the  affected  part  to  its  original  struc- 
ture. It  would  appear  that  this  is  quite  possible,  and  actually 
takes  place  in  the  first  kind  of  ^strumous  testicle;  and  more  e<» 
specially,  if  only  one  or  two  abscesses  are  formed ;  but  wher* 
ever  tbe  suppuration  is  extensive,  or  when  the  entire  n^and  i» 
converted  into  soft  caseous  substance,  which  occurs  more  fia^:^ 
quendy  in  the  second  kind  of  strumous  testicle^  restoration  of  tbtf 
original  structure  is  impossible.  In  these  latter  cases,  all  pallia-' 
tfve  means  are  iuel&otiial;  the  harsh  and  violent  ]::?mediea  ol* 
counteivirritationrare.  the  oolv  measures  ou  which  the  suiveoa- 
can  rely  for  checking  or  moderating  the  morbid  action.    TThe 
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furm  in  wbidi  Mr  LJoyd  empioya  this  agent,  is  Llic  kali  puruni 
or  cauitic  potusa  applied  ao  an  lo  enlarfre  the  oriiicai  ul'  (Iw 
uationi  uloen,  aad  to  Ibrm  a  considerable  eschar. 

The  prostate  gland  is  liable  to  be  aflectcd  with  the  strumous 
actum  only  in  young  men  above  the  age  ol'  puberty ;  but  it  is 
rmrely  the  sole  part  so  affected ;  and  the  morbid  diapoiiitiun  is 
manifested  in  such  persons  by  the  Einiiiltancous  disease  of  some 
other  organ.  Mr  Lloyd,  tor  example,  observed  this  malady 
in  combination  in  one  instince  with  enlarged  mesentei'ic  and 
lumbar  ^ Rods,  and  in  nnothci' with  tubercuLur  disorguniauition 
ufthe  lungs;  and  we  have  seen  it  in  the  same  kind  of  subjects 
and  in  combination  with  fistulous  affections  in  the  vicinity  uf 
tbe  recUun*  We  have,  indeed,  had  occasion  to  remark  it  as  aii 
exceedingly  inleretting  &ct  in  the  pathology  of  this  organ,  that 
tbe  repeated,  and,  as  it  were,  irrcsistibleformation  of  these  diseases 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of.thia  region,  is  often  connected  with 
loog  oootinued  strumous  Inflammation  of  die  prostate  glantl  and 
veuculo!  seminales;  and  our  author,  whom  this  circumstance 
baa  not  CKaped,  has  shown,  tiiat  the  strumous  prostate  has  a 
tendency  to  the  formauon  of  at  least  three  secondary  disorders,' 
as  they  may  be  named ; —  i  st,  strangury  with  a  ^lecty  dischargo, 
which  may  become  a  puriform  discharge  of  scrofulaus  matter; 
3d,  urinary  abscesses  and  fii^tulu;,  which  likewise  discharge 
Hcrofnious  matter ;  Sd,  finite  atii,  which  are  generally  inaniibld; 
and,  wherever  the  surgeon  i<>  consulted  on  any  one  of  these  di- 
■eases,  he  will  find  it  his  interest  to  direct  the  most  attentive  ia> 
qoiricfi  to  the  condition-of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  situation  of  the  organ,  and  the  nature  of  the  aftiection, 
render  it  impossibJe  to  do  much  by  means  of  powerful  lo- 
cal remedieti;  tiiose  which  act  on  the  general  hciilth  arc 
more  rational,  and  the  pructitioner  may  alleriate  the  pnticiit's 
Bufferings  by  anodyne  suppositories,  and  the  occasional  intro- 
duciiun  of  the  bougio  mid  elastic  catheter.  Tbexe  latter  mea- 
Kurcs,  however,  must  be  e[uplo}'cd  wiili  the  greatest  reserve  and 
cliscrini i nation ;  for  the  freijuent  use  of  them,  like  all  nicclmni- 
cal  means,  uniformly  aggnivutes  ttie  sj'mptoms  of  strumous 
disease.  The  bougie  is  most  useful  when  tbe  disease  of  the  pro- 
Ktale  has  given  rise  to  urinary  fiistulic  j  but,  even  lierc,  it  should 
be  employed  with  a  sparing  and  delicate  haod.  Yet  it  ib  much 
to  be  regretted,  that,  however  judiciously  the  surgeon  may  treat 
the  (trumous  [vostate,  his  efiuris  are  seldom  of  mudi  avail.- 
Seoie  other  texture  or  organ  is  found  to  be  affected  with  the 
Hune  actioo;  and  although  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms  be 
in  nomn  depnree  subdued  by  the  hnppy  application  of  Uic  means 
ofreliei;  sSi  a  aiesctiU-ric  diseuw,  an  aficctioQ  of  the  spiiiu,  or 
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•  tubercular  lunf^,  clinji;*  to  the  patient  with  inditsolalile affinity, 
and  seldom  Guls  to  be  the  n^nt,  whicii^  in  the  lan^age  cyf  the 
ancient  poets,  severs  from  his  head  the  fatal  lock  to  Which  the 
■teasure  oF  his  existence  was  nttuched. 

The  observations  of  our  author  on  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
liver,  pancreas^  spleen  and  kidneys,  are  neither  so  original  nor 
so  valuable  as  to  warrant  a  particular  account  of  them.-  They 
necm  to  be  chiefly  I  cc^nfirmations  and  expansions  of  what  Dt 
Baillic  had  already  described  and  delineated  in  bis  valuable 
works  on  Morbid  Anatonjy ;  and,  as  Mr  Lloyd  frequently  refers 
to  Dr  Buillie,  so  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Lloyd. 

The  scrofulous  state  of  the  cellular  texture  or  parenchymay 
as  it  is  sometimes  named,  of  the  lungs,  has  been  lon^  known  to 
give  rise  to  the  assemblage  of  morbid  phenomena  which  consti- 
tute pulmonaiy  consun.ption.  In  the  work  before  us,  we  find 
its  usual  appearances  described  with  sufficient  accuracy;  but 
we  believe  it  will  not  be  easy  to  sadsfy  those  of  oiir  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  works  ofBayle  and  Laennec,  or  the  patho* 
logical  inquiries  of  Dr  Abcrcrombie.  We  shall  venture^  how- 
ever, on  tlie  following  extract. 

^'  The  first  change  which  the  lungs  undergo,  when  they  take  on 
diseased  action,  in  a  scrophulous  state  of  the  constitution,  is  the  de- 
position of  particles  of  a  cheesy  scrophulous  matter,  such  as  has  been 
already  described,  into  their  parenchymatous  structure.  I  make  use 
of  the  term  varenchtj^maiouSy  to  distinguish  from  the  bronchial  struc- 
ture, which  I  am  convinced  is  seldom  if  ever  the  seat  of  this  morUd 
deposition  ;  for  where  this  has  taken  place  in  both  lungs  to  the  great^, 
e^%  'extent,  the  breathing  is  comparadvely  but  little  affected.  This 
deposition  goes  on  to  form  masses  of  different  size  and  shape,  and 
these  masses  are  termed  scrophulous  tubercles. 

'*'  The  tubercles  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  cysts,  but  on  dose' 
examination  we  find  that  these  are  nothing  more  than  condensatioD' 
of  the  surrounding  substance  of  'the  lung.     The  tubercles  will  eflen 
go  on  enlarging  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and  as  they  enlarge,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  two  or  more  of  them  will  coalesce,  forming  ona 
large  mass  of  scrophulous  matter,  made  up  of  different  portions,  and , 
eiich  portion  having  apparently  a  distinct  cyst,  which  preserves  ila' 
vitality  to  the  last,  as  its  vessels  are  readily  mjected  when  we  throw 
an  injection  into  a  lung  in  this  state.     The  tubercles,  however,  afe^ 
dearly  unorganized  matter,  as  the  injection  never  passes  into  them» 
and  as  they  never  show  any  of  the  properties  of  living  matter,  parti- 
cuiarlv  that  uniform  property  of  forming  vascular  connection  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  whenever  placed  in  circ^imstances  favourable  to  it ; 
bui  like  dead  matter,  continuing  insulated  and  unconnected  with  the  , 
sth-roundiog  parts^  so  that  you  may  turn  them  out  of  the  cavities  in  ~ 
ftf^iik  tbey  lie  with9ut  injury,  and  leave  the  part  of  the  lung  sor* 
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roundii^  tbem  perAiGlljr  amooth,  in  thr  ume  nimnnt-r  u  tD  aoorn  will 
turn  out  of  iu  cup,  or  a  nut  out  of  iti  husk,  h  will  be  mcq  too,  ia 
the  Mqud,  that,  like  dead  mutu,  diey  act  u  ibteign  bodio.  Of 
GOiirac^  vheo  the  tubercle  or  mosi  of  scrophuioiu  mattBr  ia  of  an  irre- 
gular fonn,  and  portione  of  it  are  projecting  in  difft;rt:i)t  directions,  if 
caonM  be  leparated  from  its  situatioo  in  tbe  lung  ;*itli  tlic  turns  foci- 
JJLy  as  when  it«  surface  ii  amooth,  or  it  ie  of  a  circulur  form.  TIicm 
tufwrclea  are  fouud  pervading  uvery  part  of  tim  lung,  or  there  may  be 
(mJy  a  few  of  .them,  and  these  of  very  lar^re  pizc  ;  and  someiimeai  many 
af  them  will  prqect  from  iu  surface  so  as  to  make  it  rough  and  ua- 
cveh."    pp.  285-2B6. 

'We  are  not  certain  that  it  is  possible  to  admit  tliese  inrerences 
on  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  ordinary  pulmonary  tubercle. 
Although  Mr  Lloyd  argues  the  unorgonixed  nature  of  these 
bodies  ironi  their  not  admitting  tlie  fluid  of  imcctione,  yet  we 
can  addnce  from  Dr  Baillie's  authority,  and  likewise  from  our 
«wn  personal  observation,  an  exceedingly  strong  fact,  which  to 
QB  St  leslCt  demonstrates  most  unequivoralty  an  organic  ihiimc- 
ter.  It  U  well  known,  that  the  ptilmoniiry  mbercle  is  orij^inaltv 
not  lii'ger  than  a  nin-bead,  and  may  be  tumid  of  all  intermedi- 
ate sizes  to  that  ot  a  gfirdon-poa ;  but,  when  it  has  attained  the 
latter  size,  it  is  seldom  i]uitc  bono^cncnus,  and  {^ncrnlly  coii- 
taina  a  small  quantity  of  semifluid  mutter.  If  ii  portion  oi  lung, 
occupied  by  the  ortlinnry  kind  of  tubercle,  be  examined  bv 
means  of  various  Brctinti*,  those  bodice  urc  found  in  all  possible 
stages  of  their  progress.  Those  which  ire  small  are  quite  hotno- 
geneons.  and  resemble  morsels  of  soft  whitish-gray  cheese  wi^ 
a  tinge  of  red ;  others  somewhat  larger,  present  in  th6  interior 
of  this  caseiform  substaiu-c,  a  very  small  quantity  of  semifluid 
matter;  aiid  others,  still  larfirer,  are  entirely  converted  into  fluid 
eoDtents,  so  as  to  communicBte  the  idea  uf  a  capsule  or  cyst* 
enclosing  a  fluid  or  semifluid  matter  in  its  interior.  These  ap- 
pearances which  we  have  seen  in  many  subjects,  demonstrate 
cleprly,  we  thinlC)  that  the  s<>rten<ng  or  fluitlifyinv  procesf,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  begins  at  the  centre  nnd  proceeds  lo  tlie  circum* 
f^rence  of  the  tubercle,  which  however  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
tooMibJe,  unless  its  interior  were  iit  least  in  some  degree  or^nic. 
^Ve  cannot  indeed  deny,  that  pnthoiogical  dissections  sometlmec 
A(vw  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.  matter  around  n  tubercle,  the  snb- 
stance  of  which  is  little  if  at  all  changed ;  but  these  are  almost 
iMiifonnly,  so  hr  as  we  have  observed,  cases  in  which,  while,  the 
tobiertles  were  in  a  latent  or  inactive  state,  the  patient  was  ex- 
poaed  to  one  or  more  exciting  causes,  which  nroduce  so  much 
the  more  easily  an  augmentation  in  the  capillary  action  of  the 
lltilmcHinJ  cellular  membrane ;  and  in  this  manner  give  rise  to 
the  fbrmstioD  of  piimloit  matter  in  the  Tidoity  of  the  tiibfnHa^ 
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A  younf^  mnn,  for  example,  apparently  henUliy,  but  whose  longs 
face  occupied  with  minute  tubercles,  forming  very  slowly,  and 
consequently  in  what  is  called  the  latent  state,  receives  a  violent 
injury  of  the  chest,  or  gets  his  arm  injured  so  as  to  require  am* 
putation,  or  perhaps  undergoes  the  operation  of  lithotomy ;  in« 
stead  of  recovering  so  easily  and  rapidly  as  usual,  his  i^brile 
symptoms  continue,  he  has  very  slight  cough  and  occasional 
dyspnoea,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  perhaps  be 
becomes  decidedly  hectic,  and,  notwithstanding  ail  remedliesy 
gradually  declines  and  sinks  under  his  disease.  His  body  }fl^ 
examined,  and  the  lungs  are  found  occupied  with  many  minute 
abscesses  in  various  degrees  of  maturation.  In  some  parts,  the 
tubercles  are  found  literally  enveloped  in  purulent  matter ;  but 
in  all  may  be  observed  purulent  matter  in  contact  with  the  vas* 
cular  and  inflamed  cellular  texture.  In  such  a  case,  the  inflam« 
matory  action  either  originated  first  in  the  cellular  membrane^ 
and  was  thence  propagated  to  the  tubercles,  or  it  might  com- 
mence in  both  at  the  same  time.  We  agree  with  Mr  Lloyd 
in  thinking,  that  in  such  circumstances,  the  tubercles  acted,  in 
some  degree,  as  foreign  bodies;  but  we  cannot,,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  admit  that  such  is  their  effect  in  all  in- 
stances, or  that  therefore  they  are  not  organized.  It  is  obvious 
we  thinks  from  the  facts  which  are  already  collected,  that  tuber« 
cles  may  pass  into  the  soft  state  in  three  modes :  Isf,  by  the  na* 
tural  process  which  is  observed  to  commence  in  them  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  growth,  and  which,  tlierc  are  reasons  for  believ* 
ing,  depends  on  a  partial  organization  of  the  tubercle ;  2i^  by 
the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  which  is  so  muda 
more  easily  produced  in  lungs  of  this  kind  in  consequence  oT 
the  operation  of  very  ordinary  exciting  causes ;  %d^  in  both  of 
these  modes,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  lung. 

The  observations  which  follow,  though  just,  are  not  very  new ; 
and  in  the  present  day,  when  so  much  has  been  thought,  said,  and 
written  on  the  pathological  changes  which  the  lungs  undergo  in 
consumption,  we  could  not  expect  to  interest  our  readers  gener- 
ally by  adducing  those  of  Mr  Lloyd ;  and  we  shall  therefere 
refer  the  curious  to  the  work  itself. 

On  the  scrofulous  tubercles  of  the  brain,  our  author  exprenea 
nearly  the  same  opinion  from  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
dissent,  when  considering  those  to  which  the  lungs  are  liablck 
As  our  personal  experience  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  in  the 
same  manner  on  this  subject,  wc  sliall  give  the  statements  of  the 
Author  in  his  own  language. 

'<  The  tubercles  of  the  brain,  like  those  of  other  parts,  are  oaofw 
ganisedi^d  distinct  from  its  substance ;  and  having  exposed  one  ef 
them>'*you  may  readily  lift  it  out  of  its  bed  without  rupturing  any 
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vaid>t  or  Ucmdag  nny  of  tba  parti  contiguous  to  it.  I  beKeve  It 
ofteco'  luippeiu  that  yau  find  «eveTal  of  them  in  ft  brain  than  only 
ope ;  and  that,  ai  in  other  part*,  ^roi  fi»d>  ^'"■t  though  one  of  thon 
has  occauoaed  an  obsceu,  the  olherg  sbiill  not  ^parentl;  liave  ex- 
uted  ^ay  initotioo.  SometiiDe*,  too,  there  are  in  the  aame  braia  in 
which  there  are  true,  or  the  caramon  Bcrophulous  tubercleii  tumoura 
of  a  different  description.  I  have  seen  these  tuniours  of  difierent 
aizea,  and  they  appear  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  lub- 
atance  of  the  brain,  and'almost  of  tlie  same  colour,  but  much  firmer 
in  texture  ;  vhile  the  common  scrophuloiu  tuberclea  exactJy  retem- 
ble  these  of  other  part*.  There  are  preparations  proving  the  cxiat- 
ence  of  both  theae  species  of  tuniours  at  the  same  time,  I  believe, 
however,  it  ia  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  any  author.  I  may  observe 
that  they  ve  very  different  from  tumours  of  the  fungoid  clasi,  and 
vevy  Miiilar  to  what  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  scrophulous  diseaie 
of  the  liulgi.  It  ia  not  very  uncommon  to  6nd  scrophulous  tuber- 
dea  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  or  even  of  s  marble,  in  one  or  both  of 
the  choroid  plexuses.  "     pp.  309,  510. 

Richard  Wiseman  first  remarked,  *'  that  bones  are  as  freqtient- 
ly  affected  as  Any  part  of  the  body,  but  the  manTicr  of  the  ta- 
monr  differs;  for  thougb  the  bore  swell,  and  the  outward  shell 
thereof  appear  bard,  yet  the  inward  juices  are  all  putrid  aiftl 
rotten*  It  is  certain,  that  not  oniy  the  bones  of  the  fingers, 
carpm,  metacarjna,  tartvt,  netatanus,  and  toes,  are  liable  to  this 
svU,  but  also  the  scull  itself,  the  jaw-bones,  and  all  other  bones 
of  the  body. " 

.  Tba  facili^  with  which  tlie  diflerent  parts  of  the  osseotis  aya- 
tcm  became  scrofulous  is  influenced  by  their  structure.  It  H 
TeU  known  that  this  structure  is  of  two  kinds ;.— one^  in  whidt 
the  osseous  particles  aro  closely  and  compactly  a^re^^ated  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  Ibrm  a  dense,  uniform,  homogeneous  mass ; 
the  other,  in  which,  although  the  minute  particles  or  ultimate 
•toma  ore  united  with  equal  compactness,  yet  the  uiecbnnical 
disposition  is  different,  insomuch  as  the  osseous  matter  is  ar- 
rawed  in  capillary  Itiies,  as  it  were,  intersecting  each  other  at 
yanons  angles.  This  different  arrangement  of  osseous  matter, 
the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  first,  since 
the  same  quantity  of  substance  is  made  to  occupy  a  greater 
space,  renders  the  bone  at  once  less  dense  and  firm,  saa  sped- 
neatly  lighter.  This  latter  form,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
tp  lattice-work,  has  been  not  inaptly  named  the  cancellated 
itructnre,  is  found  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bonea, 
and  in  the  whole  of  that  order  wliicb  have  been  named  short, 
rounds  or  irregular  bones;  and  In  this  division  principally  of 
lh/ft<WMOus  texture^  the  surgeon  has  occasion  to  meet  with  those 
igeable  maladiea  to  whi^'h  the  general  name  of  scrofnlous 
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has  been  applied-  iL  H  by  IH>  inenn°  clenr  to  m,  liowever,  Uiilt 
every  mofbiil  stule  ul'  iiie»e  boues  is  occH^'ioncd  by  the.  Bcrafn- 
lous  aclion ;  fur  us  s  bonu  \%  an  urgunk-  soliil,  pfiiotrittCKl  with 
various  vc!t»lE,  wc  imiBl  suppose  il  lo  be  liable  to  llic  iisuitl  (1<S 
nuifrements  in  civciilalioii  mid  nutritmn,  wliich  arc  comaion  ib 
at)  organic  Rubstuiicrs.  !Sti[l  there  i<  obficrvrd,  fn  this  modifies- 
of  the  mseotis  rexttire,  a  peculiar  tendency  to  enief  into  a 
morbiit  sctiaii,  nhich  is  »\av--  in  progress. disor^'ani zing  ia  el|^^ 
and  often  dcMnttiiue  to  the  health  of  the  i-jslcm  at  large.     We 


I 
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iiimiirc,  what  peculiarity  in  tbi» 
ti^xture  gave  ri^^o  lo  snch  morbid  actions;  wiiy  iltey  tivctirreii 
here  radier  than  in  the  more  compact  paiu  uf  the  ^kckton ;  aod 
in  wlint  particular  part  the  disease  coiiiiueiiced  'i  None  of  ihesff 
(lucations,  which  wc  doubt  not  have  likewli,c  occurred  to  oiiierst 
have  we  yet  been  able  to  answer  in  a  satisfiiaury  tuaiiiier;  and 
every  successive  explonatiou  has  proved  to  be  ob  iniporfed  as 
its  predecessor.  We  cunfcss  we  have  been  nfteii  (erupted  to  tbioki 
ibat  one  cause  ai  least  was  cuncerned  in  the  proiluctiuu  of  tlie 
effect  to  which  we  allude — that  as  these  hones  are  more  gei)(>> 
rally  connected  with  soft,  white,  iikembrtmeuu»  textures,  which 
arc  more  organized,  ihey  were  therefore  niurc  likely  to  bv  'u\- 
fluenceil  by  any  disease  whicL  might  occur  in  the^e  softer  tex- 
tures. The  fre<juency  of  caries,  for  example,  in  ihc  vertebrs^ 
tbe  carpal,  metacuqial,  tarsal,  aiid  metatarsiil  bones,  might  of- 
ten be  triiced  lo  the  synoviid,  and  fibro- cartilaginous  textnres 
with  which  these  bones  are  io^abuiidaiitiy  provided.  But  the 
oteurrence  of  scrofuKius  disease  in  bones  where  such  textures 
are  not  found,  e.  g.  the  iscapulie  and  ribs,  and  bones  of  the  era- 
ntnni,  forms  an  objection  of  some  conseijuencc  to  this  view. 

According  to  Mr  Lluyil,  the  beginning  of  strumoui  uctio^ 
talCN  place  in  the  cancellated  structure.  ., , 

"  The  true  scrophuloui  disease  of  a  bone,  I  believe,  alvays  coOh  , 
mencee  in  its  cellular,  or  caocetlous  structure.  At  first  the  mt^k- 
Jarity  of  the  bune  appears  to  be  simply  increased ;  gradually,  I)dw- 
ever,  the  whole  texture  is  altered;  the  earihy  matter  is  abS|Orbed, 
aud  the  bone  becomes  softer  (ban  in  hualtli.  Subsequently  the  lOr- 
tqral  eecretion  of  the  cancellous  structure  also  becomes  absorbed, 
aqd  the  cancelli  are  filled  with  a  yellow  caseous  matter,  or  a  trans- 
parent yellow  fluid.  Sometimes,  too,  with  this  cheesy  matter  tfieK 
ia-a  whiter  and  more  solid  matter  deposited  in  the  same  bone.     ' 

"  It  often  happens  tluit  the  whult;  of  the  caocelli  arc  uearly  fltltil 
with  this  cheesy  matter,  or  that  several  of  the  cellular  partitlou ' 
being  broken  down,  a  large  mass  of  it  is  collected  at  one  spot,  wfatts; 
the  rest  of  the  cancelli  remain  cotire,  and  are  filled,  partly  with,  it* 
and  pardy  with  (he  yellow  fluid  ;  or  many  of  them  niay  appear  allov 
getmr  empty,  not  cvea  containing  any  nf  tbcir  natural  scontia**: 
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Sometime)  m  find  that  only  a  part  of  the  concelloiu  itractiira  of 
the  head  of  the  boite  has  undergone  thii  change.  Indeed,  I  am  irw 
clined  to  believe  that  it  ollca  begini  in  tlie  centre,  as  I  have  found 
the  dqioiition  of  the  new  matter  ii  very  frequently  greoter  there, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  bone  commonly  remains  hard,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Wiseman,  p.  252 :  while  the  interior  ii  completely  de- 
prived  of  its  earth,  and  bo  soft  as  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  Inife. 
Sometiraes,  however,  only  one  aide  of  the  bone  will  be  affected, 
anil  the  whole  of  the  depositc  will  be  found  tliurc.  It  occaiionally 
happens,  that  all  the  bones  of  a  joint  ore  affected  In  this  way:  but 
it  often  occurs  that  only  one  of  them  sliall  undergo  this  change. 
Sometimes  too,  the  cheesy  matter  pervades  the  cancclli  of  the  whole 
bone ;  and  is  deposited  in  innumerahle  portions  of  the  most  minute 
•ize."    pp.  119, 120. 

Tlib  statement  tniiy  describe  the  true  process  in  matiy  cases ; 

bet  wc  doubt  whether  it  will  apply  to  all ;  and  we  arc  further 

certain,  that  the  enlargement  ana  tliickenlng  which  takes  place 

in  the  goU  parts,  and  which  has  been  long  known  to  depend 

on  the  deposition  of  a  gelatinous  fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane 

betitecn  the  fibrous  anu  tendinous  parts  of  a  joint,  is  not,  aa 

our  author  enys,  a  secondary  aiFectlon,  but  in  many  cases  exists 

without  any  disease  in  the  bone.     We  have  seen  it  occur  wbero 

the  synovial  mcmbrhne  was  primarily,  and  the  capsular  ligament 

■ubscqnentty  affected,  and  where,  on  dissection,  no  vascularity 

or  diseased  state  of  the  bone  could  be  recognised.     We  tr«ut 

Mr  Lloyd  has  no^  in  forming  his  conclusions,  been  misled  by 

a  very  common  error — the  possibility  cf  thrusting  a  scalpel,  ox 

dinrp  instrument,  through  the  articular  cartiL-ige  among  the 

cancelU  of  the  bone.     Every  one  who  knows  the  density  cf  a 

recent  bdne  Is  dwarc,  that  this  can  be  done  wltli  the  greatest 

fadlily  on  young  subjects  in  tlic  best  possible  health;  and  it 

oaght  to  be  remembered,  that  the  extremities  of  the  cylijulri- 

cd^bones  ore  particularly  soft  and  unrosistins,  so  long  at  least 

«  their  epiphyses  ate  not  firmly  united.     Itie  cancclli  indeed 

(^  the  human  subject  under  the  twenty-firth,  or  even,  in  some 

uus,  the  thirtieth  year,  are  so  little  dense,  that  it  is  alwsyi 

nay  to  penetrate  them  nitli  an  instrument,  and  more  fo  in 

ihe  recent  state,  while  their  natural  softness  is  nidcd  by  the 

[irescncc  of  the  animal  fluids ;  and  although,  at  n  Inler  [.ciiod 

of  lifev  tbe  cancellated  parts  of  the  rkekton  become  liimci',  yet 

ttierofulout  caries  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  bones  of 

Jauig  sabjectfl*  befero  they  have  nttaii^ed  their  greatest  density, 

*enther  think  (hat  the  natural  tcxttire  of  the  bone  has  been 

ol^  considered  morbid,  merely  because  it  was  possible  to  de> 

Kny-tbe  canoellt.    Wbil^  therefore,  we  do  not  entirely  doubt 
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the  morUd  state  of  ^e  cancellated  structure,  in  which  we  fa«ve 
orten  seen  nctml  caries,  yet  more  caietul  and  precise  eKaniiiiB- 
tion  U  requisite  ta  satisfy  those  who  ore  acquainted  with  its  pra^ 
perties  in  the  healthy  state;  and  we  certainly  are  not  hitherto 
furnished  with  i^ufRciciit  proofs  that  the  disease  unifonnly  com- 
mences in  the  manner  described  by  our  author. 

Connected  wjih  thie  subjectt  we  regret  to  controx'ert  another 
of  Mr  Lloyd's  dogmas, — the  disappearance  of  the  calcareous 
matter  in  all  strumous  affections.  Now,  the  only  diseases,  in 
wlildi  we  ever  understood  there  was  any  tiling  like  au  ab- 
sorption of  the  bone-earth,  ore  mollides  ossium  and  racJutia ; 
and  unquestionably,  when  the  strumous  diathesis  generates  ei- 
ther, its  presence  is  distinguished  by  this  process.  Butinc&ries, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disappearance  of  the  earthy  pcHrtioQ 
— at  least  it  is  not  a  necessary  and  constituent  part  of  the  pro- 
cess; and  the  morbid  change  which  takes  place,  eonusta  in 
the  actual  removal  of  osseouE  particles ;  the  afibcted  part  be- 
comes the  seat  of  an  nction  which  removes,  by  the  ulcerattre 
absorption,  particles  of  bone,  that  is,  particles  neither  of  anima] 
matter  alone,  nor  of  enrthy  matter  alono,  hut  of  both  at  once; 
and  leaves  a  broken  ragged  surface  wherever  the  action  has 
extended  its  influence.  A  carious  bone  becomes  rough  and  ir- 
rt^tilar,  not  soft — and  we  have  seen  carious  joints  as  hard  as  the 
most  comp!tct  pait  of  the  skeleton.  Our  author  must  have  lost 
eight  of  Mr  Hunter's  doctrines  entirely,  when  he  thought  that  che- 
mical laws  would  t'ttrnish  an  explanation  of  a  processwhtch  is  pure- 
ly vital;  and  lie  will  find  some  difiiculty  in  reconcihng  his  doctrine 
with  the  decreasing  vitality  which  he  is  convinced  accompanies  the 
deposition  of  scromlous  matter;  for  certainly  the  most  vital  part 
of  a  bone  is  the  animal  nuktter,  and  if  ibis  bo  deprived  of  the 
calcareous  part,  it  is  not  easy  lo  seo  how  the  bone  should  have 
its  vital  power  diminished.  W'e  are  ignorant  of  the  steps  by 
which  our  author  has  been  led,  or  the  means  which  he  hea 
CDipluyed  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion;  has  he,  in  like  tnqn- 
ner,  trusted"  to  the  devastation  eSiicled  by  his  scalpel  among 
tfaecuncelli  of  the  tarsal  boncs,  or  the  condyle.^  of  an  amputaUa 
fenioro-tibial  articulation  ?  Has  ho  sabjected  these  bonet  .to 
any  accurate  chemical  analysi.s,  or  put  them  into  the  bandaof 
some  dexterous  analytical  tricnd,  iaoider  to  ascertain  the  ab- 
sence of  the  calcareous  phosphate?  if  Jte  has  done  so,'  it  be- 
came him  to  state  the  facts  which  canvlnccd  him  that  the  earth; 
portion  hod  disappeared ;  fur,  most  nssnrttdly,  (he  professitm  are 
m-eatly  too  well  informed  to  admit  such  a.  vague  hypotbcas, 
joDcdcd  on  ^nciples  of  which,  not  sargcons,  hut  .palhologitt& 
ui  general  ere  to  judge,  and  where  the  dissector  requires  the 
aid  of  the  clicuuEt  before  lie  can  draw  a  decided  iofcreiiGir. 
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Oar  nithar  endently  conjiden  the  afiection  of  tiie  proper 
■rtiadar  te«ture»  m  senerally  wconclaty,  and  the  remit  of  the 
previous  dieeue  of  the  cancellated  atrnctare;  and  lui  obserra- 
tiou  lead  him  to  infert  that  the  wft  parta,  external  to  tbepmnt^ 
nflbr-fint,  and  form  repeated  abscemcs,  before  the  cartilages 
and  the  cavity  of  the  joint  become  sflFectcd.  He  admits,  howw 
ever*  that  the  inflammatory  diBpoaidoa  of  the  soft  parta  may 
appear  first  In  the  aynorial  membrane,  so  that  utcerstioa  of  the 
cartilagea,  which,  in  the  natural  course,  is  generally  a  late  event* 
may  oecnr  at  a  very  early  period ;  hut,  even  in  sneh  caaea^ 
diickeniag  of  the  extemu  parts  to  some  extent  at  least  haa 
taken  place. 

We  are  not  nire  that  our  author  ia  correct  in  statins  it  as  a 
general  fact,  that  the  olceradon  cf  the  articuliir  cartiUge  de- 
pends on  the  dineaaed  state  of_  the  bone ;  for  there  are  certainly 
examples  in  which  this  process  commences  in  the  cartilage 
widiant  any  prenoas  affbctiui  of  the  cancellated  texture,  ami 
in  wfaidi,  as  Mr  Lloyd  observes,  it  depends  more  probably  on 
the  atfection  of  the  synovial  membrane.  This  order  of  morbid 
rhanfci  ii  ia  certainly  very  frequent  in  the  ilio-femoral  articul*> 
tUnif  where  the  disease  seenM  almost  invariably  to  ctxiaist  in  a 
dironic^  stranmu  inflummation  of  the  syaovial  membrane  and 
the  snbseqnent  ulcerative  absorodon  of  the  articular  cartilagea* 
Perhaps  it  is  leu  frequent  in  the  other  ^oint^  the  stmcture  of 
which  is  unlike  this;  but  we  have  seen  itgohifr  on  in  the  same 
naaaer  in  the  fiemoro-tibial  articniatiout  and  without  any  {WOof 
of  the  boaei  being  previously  dtseeaed.  Whm  this  nrocett 
faa  been  ontnmenoed,  and  goes  on  without  being  ctmtroUed  by 
the  corativermeans  employe*^  the  cancrilated  texture  of  the  bobe 
iiegins  to  beicmoved  in  succession;  so  that  a  conuderable  por- 
tion of  the  articulating  head  mav  be  destroyed  before  the  mor- 
Md  acdon  is  arrested.  It  is  in  tfiis  manner  that  are  formed  the 
«Kcavationa  in  the  bend  of  the  bone  mentioned  by  our  auihor ; 
and  this  appean  to  us  to  be  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  in 
the  lai^ier  joints,  in  which  the  osseous  parts  are  affected  in  con- 
BMuence  of  the  previous  dificsae  of'  the  synovial  membrane  and 
ardcslar  cartilaert.  But  we  doubt  not  Utat  an  inverted  atdtx 
nay  occur  m  otber  titnations,  especially  the  cwpal  and  tarsd 
'  bones,  end  in  those  of  the  vertebral  eolumn. 
'  The  pathology  and  the  symptnns  of  the  difierent  diseaaea  of 
Ae  joiilts,  are  now  ao  genenuly  undentood»  at  least  so  far  as 
Aey  are  eai9rf)le  of  baiw  hnown,  that  we  deem  it  supeifluons 
to  nodee  tm  part  of  Mr  Lloyd's  performance.  And  we  cart 
only  afford  room  to  speak  very  briefly  of  bis  t^tment,  which 
itf  on  the  wholes  very  well  worth  being  made  more  genmL 

Weanenaeertain.wfaether  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  the  treat* 
K  1 
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m«nt  of  (liseased  joints  cu»1  banes  is  not  very  well  understood^ 
or  at  leaet  not  guided  by  iiny  general  principles ;  but  we  tfaiak 
there  is  not  the  smaltcst  doubt  thnt  there  xre  lew  diseases  wliicti 
are  less  under  the  Control  of  good  eflectivc  surgery,  The  prac- 
tidoQcr,  forexample,  who  is  iired  with  the  love  of  operating, 
never  dreams  of  attempting  to  save  ev^n  the  great  toe  of  his 
patient,  but  uniibniily  proposes  amputalion  rg  the  indl^nsahls 
lesourcc.  Tins,  however,  is  not  a  cure ;  it  ia  indeed  ridding 
the  patient  of  liis  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  applying  son- 
gery  in  the  mode  in  whicli  it  oi^ht  to  be  the  pride  of  the  8Ut>- 
goon  to  apply  it.  A  medical  attendant  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter will  palliote  the  symptoms,  and,  from  an  ill-judged  merc^ 
especially  if  the  disposition  of  his  patient  be  unfavouraUe  to 
active  measures,  allow  the  disease  either  to  make  irreparabLe  n^ 
voges,  or  effect  its  own  cure  by  some  favourable  change  which 
^as  taken  place  in  the  constitution.  The  object  of  the  raticmal 
liurgcon  ought  to  be,  to  obviate  either  extreme,  and,  by  the 
Gcasonable  adoption  of  powerful  remedies,  cither  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  limb,  or  at  least  to  place  the  p»- 
lient  in  such  circumstances,  as  would  bring  the  diseased  actidli 
to  the  point  which  it  will  certiunly  reach,  without  much  dis6^- 
gauisation  and  consequent  deformity.  That  this  is  ofiett^irae- 
ticable,  is  provetl  by  the  event  of  many  cases  in  whitdi  ihc  ob- 
stinacy of  the  patient  counteracts  the  premature  activity  of  the 
surgeon,  and  actually  saves  a  joint  or  limb  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  sacrificed  to  the  established  rules  of  surgical 
Eractice.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  either  a  carious  veit^ 
ra,  or  a  diseased  hip-joint;  yet,  it  is  certain  lii^t  many  ca«c& 
of  both,  under  proper  management,  arc  cured,  or  at,  least  tx- 
etored  to  a  very  comfortable  degree  of  soundness ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  knee-joints  and  scrofulous  tarsi,  in 
which  we  observe  the  same  morbid  actions,  are  amputated 
without  delay,  for  little  other  reason  wc  have  often  thought 
but  because  they  were  capable  of  being  removed.  Considem- 
tions  of  tliis  nature  are  certainly  calculated  to  produce  some 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  much  of  the  common  mode  of  treat- 
ing these  aJTectlons  otthe  bones  and  joints,  and  ought  to  lesd 
the  surgcoi^  to  tlie  early  use  of  the  most  energetic  means<*f 
counieriicting  the  morbid  action.  It  is  indeed  ti-ue,  that  pa- 
tients seldom  apply  for  surgical  advice  until  it  is  too  late 
lor  such  measures;  but  much  that  we  have  seen,  and  Dot  a 
lii^»  related  by  Mr  Lloyd,  proves,  (hat  it  is  nncertjiin  whea 
^hi^.^rrentediablB  period  is  come.  We  have  only  lo  rel«r  to 
t])e<M»e's  related  in  pages  161-163,  163-166, 171-172, 170^180, 
,  .in^  two  of  which  amputation,  though  recommended,  was  found 
iinnccfisary,  while,  \a  the  other  two,  the  symptoms  would' have 
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luniffedl]^  in  common  circunuUiices,  bare  unctioned  such  a 


It  is  on  this  account,  that^  beudes  bestowiDg  particolar  atten- 
tioa  on  <  tfie  gener^  beallh  of  the  patient,  not  so  much  in  the 
nnal  pUa  en  supportinK  the  strength  by  stimulating  food  and 
drink,  as  by.  close  and  unwearied  management  of  the  alimentaiy 
fiiDctiao, '  our  author  recommends  and  practises  in  the  strictest 
manner  evevy  measure  which  can  either  prevent  or  subdue  iiiflam- 
vmtary  aetion,  or  remove  every  cause  of  irritation.  All  motion  of 
the  joint  or  limb  ouf^lit  to  be  suspended  in  the  mean  time ;  and, 
ininder  to  KCure  this  object,  Mr  Lloyd  recommends  the  use  of 
"  "  ■       "  ■  ■      ,  ho 


plints, '  under  which  the  scrofulous  action  in  many  joints, 
flectarei,  has  been  checked  and  removed.     In  the  lower  extr&* 
ma.\M»i  of  oonrse,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  becomes  requi- 
site^ and  a  aliog  when  the  superior  are  affected. 

"  Hieperfect  state  of  quietude  recommended  above  should  ba 
ef^dqed  so  long  as  tbe  ecrt^ulous  habit  of  body  remains,  so  long  at 
tfatrawany  fiaiD  in  tlie  joint,  and  so  long  as  there  is  any  disposition 
in  thasoft  parts  to  form  abscesses.  If,  however,  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  be  Judged  neceasary  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  patient's  health 
that  Ikt  should  take  aii  and  exercise,  and  it  is  one  of  tne  joints  of  the 


extremity  that  is  diseased,  he  ^ould  be  compelled  to  walk  on 
"thelii .    ..         ^~ 


I,  and  tne  limb  should  be  still  steadied  by  means  of  splints.  Of 
OHVDe,  when  the  upper  extremity  is  affected,  there  can  be  no  objec 
tiop  to  using  exercise, 

y  While  the  specific,  or  icrophnlous  action,  is  going  on  in  the 

Joint,  I  believe!  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  there  is  no  local  treat- 

DleAt  that  can  have  any  positive  influence  in  removing  it ;  still,  how- 

~  fef%r,'l)T  re^Uting  tbe  temp««ture,  and  by  the  judicious  application 

6r  femes.  We  siay  ofieet  a  great  deal  towards  preventing  inflamma- 

-  tiiiA  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  sofV  parts  surrounding  tlie 
'  JmMi '   Nwer^eless,'  in  the  abstramion  of  biood,  we  must  be  careful 

not  t«  wcekeB  ths  patient  too  much.     When  abscesses  have  formed, 

As 'beat  BfAlicMtion  we-  can  make  use  of  is  a  bread  and  water  poul- 

--  ticnj'Or,  if  there  be  much  pain,  a  poultice  made  with  the  decocdon 

-  «f .  lunlook,  or  poppies  perhaps  is  preftrable. "    pp.  152,  153. 

.  .  >Aa-  tbe  articular  abscess,  whether  originally  formed  in  tbe 

!  i^norial  membrane  or  communicating  to  it  from  the  contigubua 

:  .^nttures,  is  attended  with  much  tension  and  pain,  and  general 

.  'Alistiubance  of  tbe  bcaltb,  it  ought  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  it  is 

.  distinctly  recognised ;  and  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  be  deterred 

.  ifi9ni,thu  measure^  either  by  the  Foolish  and  groundless  fear  of 

-liie  aif,  iqjuriDg  the  articular  cavity,  or  by  the  supposed  danger 

of  woflnding  the  cwpsule.     Simple  enlargement  ot  the  soft  patts 

n  bestlrfiated  on  the  principle  ofcounter-irritatioii,  by  repeljied 

tilisterSf  and  the  emetic  tartar  ointment  succeeded  by  the  judi- 

•  fioua.tue  t^tbe  compressuig  bwdage;  aqd  at  a  subsequent 
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|icriiii].  ivben  swelling  anil  sinuous  ulcerii  iiidicale  much  in- 
Icrnul  iiiseasc  or  even  ileniided  bone,  the  use  of  issues  or  setona 
is  staled  to  be  iii^hly  cfllcncious. 

Amputatioii,  the  last  and  most  humiliating  resource  o(  the 
surgeon,  is  to  be  iccomtnended  or  discouraf^etl  from  the  effects 
of  toe  previous  treatment,  the  influence  of  the  local  diaeau  uti 
the  gencriil  health,  and  the  certainty  of  the  absence  of  any  or- 
ganic change  in  aome  of  the  more  important  organs.  A  joitit 
or  limb  h  early  enough  rcmovetl,  after  all  other  means,  gene- 
ral and  local,  nave  been  attempted  in  vain ;  such  n  measure  is 
premature,  so  long  as  the  general  powers  are  nut  obviously  aad 
roMerially  impaired,  and  useless,  hurtful  and  irrational,  if  the 
hingH,  mesentci'ic  glands,  or  any  internal  organ,  be  affected. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  tltc  intcrciiUiig  mutter 
which  Mr  Lloyd  has  furniGhed  on  diseases  of  the  spine,  aad 
their  connexion  wlUi  lumbar  nbscess,  most  of  tlie  examples  of 
which  he  justly  believes  to  depend  on  disease  cithev  of  the  dor- 
eal  or  lumbar  vertebra' ;  and  we  conclude  with  a  single  remark 
which  may  probably  have  occurred  long  ago  to  most  of  our 
readers  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  of  Mr  Lloyd's 
work. 

Mr  Lloyd  does  not  exactly  say  that  there  is  no  such  diseatte 
in  DRturG,  or  nosological  arrangement,  as  scrofula;  but  both 
his  work  and  the  modem  opinions  in  general  point  at  such  a 
doctrine.  We  njti>l  imlcetl  infer,  that  scrofula,  as  described 
eveo  by  Dr  Cullcn,  lias  no  existence,  and  that  this  simple  forni 
of  it  has  been  indebted  for  ibe  Smpoilant  place  which  it  h&s 
occupied  in  system  and  )>rucllct;,  to  die  superficial  and  obvious 
situation  of  the  lympliatic  glanils.  It  is  not  necessary  to  esteen^ 
every  inflammation  of  these  bodies  scrofulous,  nor  should  the 
practitioner  expect  to  find  in  scrofula,  a  specific  disease  which 
appears  in  a  uniform  momier.  We  are,  ou  the  contraij,  let) 
to  conclude  that  it  conisiste  in  a  dis|K»bitioii,  or  rather  a  modify- 
ing power,  the  influence  of  which  is  maniiesled  ui  various  waya, 
according  to  the  morbific  agents  to  which  the  habits  of  the  pa- 
tient expose  hin).  Every  texture  is  liable  to  certain  morbid 
actions;  and  these  may  be  controlled  or  modified  by  thescro- 
6)lous  disposition,  whidi,  in  some  instance's,  converts  capitlary 
motion  into  inflammation,  and  timplc  inflammalion  into  chrome 
in  others; — whicli  causes  one  set  of  vessels  to  deposit  aa  un- 
lcno»*n  or  unusual  substance,  and  others  to  induce  a  change  of 
structure  which  nothing  can  obviate,  and  which  renders  tlie  re- 
moval of  the  part,  if  practicable,  necessary  to  tlie  preservation 
of  life. 
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1.  •JbiaU/ae  <Mwdmu  des  Qumqumai,     Far  MM.  Fellbtub 

etGATtNitw.  2  Pari),  1821.    pp.  88. 
9.   F6hiadairi  voar  ta  Preparation  a  VEmjioi  de  pttmimn 

Nbapeaux  S^iamens.    Par  F.  Marendie,  d  Paris^  1821. 

pp.84. 

TTiTDSR  thiese  titles,  we  propose  to  embrace  a  general  account 
^  of  all' that  bos  yet  nepn  pnbtisbeil  concerning  a  higlily  in- 
teresting class  of  Bnbstances,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  tm 
inSebtcd  chiefly  to  tlie  labours  of  the  French  chemists;  and  we 
(lb  GO  the  more  willingly,  because  no  such  account  has  yet  betn 
^701  ib  any  domestic  publication.  We  allude  to  the  vegetable' 
alfcalTs.        ■ 

.Itis.tiot'alt^^edier  clear  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
fimiitfte  of  the  existence  of  an  alkaline  principle,  composed  of 
tlieiiuial  elements  of  vegetable  matter.  In  1809,  M.Derosne* 
procured  «  crystalline  substance  from  opium,  which  disserved  id 
ncids;  but  he  did  not  determine  its  nature  or  properties.  lit 
IJ$04,  S^io  t  observed  another  crystalline  snustance  in  that 
drug;  and  read  a  memoir  before  die  FVench  Institute,  contaia* 
Jng  a  relation  of  almost  all  its  properties  as  they  are  now  known 
io  cfa^iBts ;  bat,'  althoufirh  he  even  noticed  its  influence  on  tbo 
vegetable  colour^  he  ilid  not  pronounce  it  to  be  an  alkaU. 
Sertuerncr  of  Eimbeck,  in  Hanover,  %  pursuing  the  same  rei 
searches  about  ih^*  same  time  as  Dcrosne,  procured  both  hia 
jprinclple  and  that  observed  by  S^uin.  In  1817,  he  improved 
^d  republislicd  his  oxpcrimcnts,  and  was  then  the  first  who 
unequivocally  proclaimt'H  the  existence  of  a  vegetable  alkaUt 
It  was  the  essentini  snit  noticed  by  Seguin,  now  known  by  the 
nnme  of  Motpbia.  Since  that  time,  many  of  our  most  ener^ge- 
tic  drugs  have  been  submitted  to  analysis  by  the-  French  and 
l^erman  chemists;  and  the  result  is,  that  almost  every  active 
substance  hitherto  examined  has  yielded  a  peculiar  principle 
approaching  more  or  less  to  the  nature  of  an  alkali,  and  po»- 
iessed  in  a  ni^  degree  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the 
vegetable  from  which  it  has  been  procured, 

ulie  principles  already  discovered  are,  Morphia,  from  Opiumj 
Str^jckma,  from  th?  nut  of  the  Stiychnos  nux  vomica,  S.  igna^ 
ti%-and  S>  oolubrina;  BrveiOf  fjmn  the  bark  of  the  Brucea 
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nntid}'sentcnc<a,  (false  angustura  bark) ;  Cinchonia^  from  the 
bark  of  the  Cinchona  condaminea,  C.  oblongifoliay  and  Port- 
landia  hcxandro,  (Carthagena  bark) ;  Kiiia^  from  the  Cinchona 
oordifolia,  C«  pblongifolia,  and  Portlandia  bexandra ;  Veratroi 
from  the  Veratnuu  album,  V.  sabadilla,  and  Colchicum  autum- 
nalej  Emeta^  ifroin  the  Callicocca  ipecacuanha;  Delphia^  from 
the  Delphmium  staphisagria ;  Picrataxaj  from  the  Menisper* 
inpm  cocculus;  Sdana^  from  theSoltinum  nigrum  and  $•  dul- 
camara; and  Gentiauiaj*  from  the  Gentiana  lutea.  Besides 
these,  otli^r^  have  been  announced  as  residing  in  the  Daphne 
alpina,  Atropa '  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus,  Aconitumi  Stramor 
nium,  Capsicum,  Senna,  and  Piper  nigrum.  In  short,  it  is  pro* 
bal)le  that  careful  examination  will  detect  an  analogous  princi- 
ple in  almost  every  compound  vegetable  drug. 
.  I  Of  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  however,  several  will 
I)robab1y  be  afterwards  found  to  be  merely  disguised  modificar 
tions  PI  e^ch  othpr>  It  is  very  probable,  for  instance^  th^C 
Kinaand  Cinchonia  are  yarieties  of  one  aUcali.  We  are  like- 
wise possessed  of  facts  which  tend  to  associate  Strychnift  and 
Bnicia  under  one  principle;  but  our  experiments  must  be  re- 

Seated  and  corroborated  before  we  can  venture  to  give  a  mdre 
ecided  opinion.  Meanwhile,  we  may  venture  to  suggest  to 
those. engog^. in.  tills  interesting  department  of  analysis,  that 
Qhemistry  would  be  more  benefited,  and  perhaps  even  their  own 
filauns  enhanced,  if  they  were  to  connect  ^as  much  aspoissible 
thi^  alkalis  of  vegetables  yet  tQ  be  examined  with  the  principles 
aliready  discovered  in  genera  having  an  analogous  action  oa 
the  animal  economy.  At  all  events,  on  discovering  a  well  de^ 
fyifii  DQw  principle,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  trace  it,  not 
only  in  the  other  species  of  the  san^e  g^us,  but  also  in  all  othetf 
fl^era  of  similar  phj'siological  properties*  There  is  even  a  be- , 
fie^  prevalent  among  the  discoverers  themselves,  that  all  thoae. 
principles  are  merely  varieties  of  one  alkali,  differently  modified 
m  each  by  certain  other  principles; — an  idea  which  is  founded 
on  the  ycxy  smul). quantity  of  acid  requisite. to  neutralize  themn 
This  opinion  our  present  in^erfcct  knowl^ge  allows  us  only  to 
nijE^ntion ;  yet  we  may  remark,  that,,  the  existence  of  one  vege- 
table alkali  being  proved,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should , 
npt  be  as  XQany  more,  as  there  are  vegetable  acids. 

^ey  are  aU  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner.     At.firotf . 
they,  wer.e  procured  by  precipitating  them  by  ammonia  from  ihie 

-**-  -^-^  ■'  ■  ■     I         I      "      •  

•:  ■  ■      ■  ■  .    '    ■    ■  ■ 

*  The  terminations  of  these  names  arc  conformable  with  vhat  has  been  already 
adopted  for  aome  of  them  bj  screral  domestic  contemporary  JooniBb  c£  Cheiftistry. 
Soma  of  them,  such  as  Emeta  and  Picrotoxa,  might  be  advantageously  cb«ngc4 
for  names  derived  fipom  t2i#:|4siiliiv1uci  /KM  ItaiL    Biit  tbis  is  not  our  province. 
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sqneotn  infiiskm  oT  the  plrtnt;  btit  M.  Robiqnct  afterwaritt 
iinpror«fI  the  prorMia  by  sabstitntirifT  msgnesia.  The  first  ob- 
ject, therefore,  v>  to  procure  this  imuiiian,  which,  for  some,  is 
done  by  simple  inacenition.  Fop  (rtbers,  it  is  neccsroiy  to  ptci 
pare  previously  an  aleoboTie  extract,  and  for  others  it  js  pro- 
per, first  of  all.  toremoi'e  the  fatty  matter  by  the  action  of  ether. 
Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  colouring  matter  frotri 
this  infusiofi  by  the?  action  of  subacctatc  of  lead,  followed  by 
that  of  lulphuretted  hydrogen,  lo  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead. 
The  aqueous  infusion,  whether  simple  or  so  prepared,  is  tiien 
boiled  with  ft  smalt  quantity  of  magneiiiti,  which  unites  with  the 
BCni,  heading  the  aDciIi  in  solution.  The  alkoli  being  thus  pre> 
cipitHted,  is  found  mixed  with  the  excess  of  magnesia,  an  in- 
soluble salt  of  that  earlh,  and  a  quantity  of  colouring,  extrac- 
llv*','  or  rerfnoidmatter.  The  precipitate  being  separated  and 
boikd'm  alcohol,  wc  obtain  a  dork-coloured  solution,  in  whicK 
the  alkali  cryetalliKes  on  cooline,  the  resinoid  tnatter  from  its 
grester  solubility  rem&ininj;  behind.  The  crystals  are  still  ting^^ 
cd  widi  this  retinoid  mattor ;  but  they  0x6  rendered  pure  by, 
ivclissolTing  them  in  alcohol,  boiling  with  snimal  chnrcoai,! 
and  trystalltzing  them  anew,  different  manipulations  of  less  con-' 
setmence  Are  employed  for  each. 

Itiffeneral,  the  vegetable  nlkalis  assume  more  or  less  oF  i. 
cpnt&ltitie  anpearance.  Kinn,  verati%  brucia,  etneta,  dclnhEs 
and  solatia,  nave  not  yet  been  regtilnrly  crystallized ;'  stiycnnla ' 
andpicrotoxB  crystallize  in  qnadrangulnr  prisms ;  cinchonia  an^ 
^enUBnia  in  needles  too  minute  to  be  distiiictly  surveyed;  mnr-, 
phta  iti  qnadrangtilar  prislns  according  to  Thom^Cfn,  in  smgla 
and  double  qusdrsngmar  prramids  according  to  Choulant  and 
Sertncrner,  and  in  slightly  flattened  hcxoiigular  prisms  accord- 
itrg  to  all  the  specimens  wlifch  we  bave  ourselves  prepared,  or ' 
Ba^  procured  from  the  VBriahx\  jihsrmaeicns, 

■Their- colour  is  wlute;  (rentiania  alone  is  yellow,  and  tfiW 
perliapa  arises  ft  om  impurities.  Commonly  they  hnve  more  or 
leas  of  a  pebrly  lustre.  They  are  all  inorlorous.  Their  tastci 
is  jgeirtraliy  bitter  in  various  degrees.  That  of  strychnia,  bm- 
da-  lud  picrMoxa,  is  inost  insupportable  and  lasting.  Indeed, 
that  of  strvchnla  is  probably  the  most  powerful  of  tastes;  it 
ii  perceptible  wh«i  a  grain  is  dissolved  in  etgh^  pounds  of' 
water.* 

■iTIi*r  are  not 'altered  by  tir  or  light  They  are  decomposed 
by  a  moderate  beat ;'  most  of  them  previously  melt,  some  at  a 
temperature  inferior  to  212°.,  others  not  till  they  are  about  to  be 
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decotnpoeecl.  The  principleot  hyaftcyamusUEaidtoresJbtalpHr- 
red  heat.  Analjz«l  by  the  deutnxide  of  copper,  they  jiold 
carboR,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  hut  no  azote,  unlc&s  ihey  have 
been  prepared  by  precipitatjoa  with  ammonia. 

Th«r  solubility  in  vatct  is  very  small,  bat  is  rendered  in 
general  greater  by  the  presence  of  the  colouring  or  resinoiU 
matter.  All,  or  oenrfy  all,  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Elbei' 
readily  dissolves  deipliia,  verslra,  kina,  cmeia,  and  gcntianJx  j 
but  niorpliin,  cinchonia  and  plcrotoxa,  are  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble; and  briicia  and  stiychnia  are  nearly  insoluble. 

Excepting  j^eutiani.!,  they  all  restore  the  vefcctable  blues 
previously  reddened  by  an  acid ;  sorae  of  lliem,  such  as  moiphia 
aod  delpbia,  tinge  turmeric  and  violets.  .,,..,, 

<  Xliey  combine  widi  the  acid^.  In  general,  they  form  DMUfvi 
salts;  but  it  appears  that  veratra,  eniela,  and  perhaps  al#o 
picrotoxannd  delphin,  always  unite  with  an  t\ces3oi'a<;i«.,  All 
the  combinations  witli  the  mineral  acids,  excepting  the  s^t4  ^ 
picroloxa,  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water;  cind,  with  th^-^Xn- 
ceplion  of  the  nitrate  of  cinchonia,  and  all  tlic  salts  of  venun) 
Uiey  are  cr^'stallizable.  The  acetates  too  are  in  general  soluble 
thouf^h  not  always,  and  they  are  disponed  to  lorm  supcraalto. 
All  the  oxalates,  except  of  picrotoxa,  imd  all  the  tartiates  are 
rather  insoluble,  and  have  likewiBe  a  tendency  to  unite  with  an 
excess  of  acid.  The  oxalate  of  picrotoxa  is  the  niost  soluble 
of  its  saUs,  The  gailates  of  cinchonia  and  kina  nrc  very  iiijoi* 
luble,  a  fact  which  explain^,  tlio  t\fiect  of  the  infusion  of  galls  odi 
their  solutions.  There  is  no  pariiculfii'  phenomenon  in 'the 
action  of  most  of  the  acids  when  they  Ibrm  those  combiaatlDHf. 
That  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  however,  is  sometimes  very  p«> 
culiar.  It  coaverts  the  greater  nnmbcrinto  artificial  tannin';  but 
it  seems  to  peroxidaie  morphia,  strychnin,  and  brucia,  rcnderiof; 
them  less  powerful  as  salifiable  bases,  and  dimUiishiRg  ol-  de? 
stroying  their  action  on  tJie  animal  economy.  It  U  very  reniniki> 
able  too,  that  the  products,  so  formed,  are  restotea  to  thus 
oricinal  condition  by  proto-hyilrochlorate  of  tin,  enlphurftted' 
hydrogen,  and  other  ilisoxygeiiating  subitaiices.  In  eeneraj^ 
these  alkaline  principles  act  upou  iodine  and  chlorine  in  iTiesanM' 
manner  as  the  onlinary  alkalis,  that  is,  the  water  is  decompo**  r 
ed,  and  the  oxacids  and  hydracids  so  formed,  enter  each  mVt' 
combination  with  a  portion  of  llie  salifiable  base.  Chloric  aeid 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  act  on  strychnia  in  the  same  manneri 
as  njtricacid.  *  -  ,,,,,. 

All  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalis  are  decomposed  by  attLf, 
monia.  Their  order  of  allinitv,  in  relation  to  each  olhcFg  a*. 
derived  from  the  proportions  in  vshich  they  nnJtewith  acids,  i^ 
laid  down  in  the  following  Table  of  tlie  qu-iiititiesi  of  Bulphtu'lo. 
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and  bydrodilwie  unds,  which  oombine  with  100  parts  cf  each' 
bue: 


. 

. 

■ 

Kiiu. 

BtijH.™. 

BiuciB. 

VoralTj. 

' 

' 

— u... 

Siirphimc 

13J» 

lS.t6 

11,11 

10.91 

10.18 

.9.67 

G.Ui 

Hjrdiodill 

BM 

8.62 

7.08 

7.61 

6J33 

4.32 

We  have  not  fit  received  a  detailed  account  of  the  cnlts  ot' 
the  other  alkalii.  It  appears,  however,  that  atropia  exerts  a 
greater  Qeatralizing  power  than  any  other  of  them ;  its  aulplmlfi 
euuuting  of '38.93  nue,  36.52  acid,  and  2*.S5  water  of  crjfital- 

In  dwr  natnral  state,  thev  nmimonly  exist  in  cnailiiimtion 
with  pecnliar  acids ;  a  few  of  them  are  found  in  the  state  of 


Wlicn  we  survey  this  general  view  of  tlicir  clicmical  propei^ 
ties,  it  is  apparent  that  their  title  to  the  name  of  alkali  is  sufR- 
fieotly  distknct.  They  restore  colours  altered  by  acids ;  tbeir 
flCtioD  with  chlwtoe  andiodine  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nc* 
knMrledged  alkalis ;  and,  in  Uniting  with  acids,  they  form  for 
die  most  port  neutral  and  crystallizable  salts.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omita  in  this  ennmeratton,  the  property  which  some  of  lliem 
pntaeo,  of  combining  with  on  additicnud  quantity  of  osygeii,  su 
M  to  form  permtides.  . 

The  vegetable  alkalis  are  endowed  with  a  powerful  influence 

ri  the  abimiJ  economy ;  and  it  is  a  biw  hitherto  universal, 
Uiey  eoDcentrate  in  tncmselves  all  tlie  physiological  proper- 
ties of  Uie  yngetables  to  which  they  belong.  It  u  wortliy  of 
Knark,  however,  that,  altliough  their  effect  is  much  greater  thari- 
that  of  the  undecompoaed  vegetables,  the  same  quantity  of  alkali 
is  BO^  BO  powerful  in  its  pure  form,  as  in  its  natural  state  of-cotn- 
faination.  Thus,  six  grninB  of  morphia  produce  no  more  t^ecV 
tbwi  BIX  grains  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium,  which  are  equiva- 
lent  to  18  groins  of  die  opium  itself;  yet,  in  these  12  grains, 
there  is  not  abovtf  a  sixteenth  part  of  morphia.  The  acids' 
nnder  their  action  Much  more  energetic,  clii^y,  or  pcrhit)is 
Bolely,  by  Jncreotting  their  solubility.  Alcohol,  and  in  genertd 
fikcd  oil,  have  the  same  eOect.  Those  of  them  which  net  k* 
pcnsottBf  namely,  all  but  gentionia,  cinclionia,  and  kinii,  show 
thi^r  agency  in  whatsoever  manner  they  are  introduced  into  the 
•ntem ;  -and,  tike  the  vegrtoble  poisons  in  tbeir  ordinary  state; 
they  act  more  forcibly  on  the  serous  membranes  than  upon  di« 
etomocli,  md  more  nelently  stil^  When  they  an  introduced  in  In 
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the  cellular  tissue,  or  directly  into  the  veins.  It  is  not  impro* 
bable  that  this  difference  is  owing  to  their  being,  in  part^  de» 
composed  by  tlic  processes  of  absorption  and  digestion.  Most 
of  the  poisonous  alkalis,  especially  those  yielded  by  narcotic 
plants,  seem  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  medium  of  absorption.  But  others  (and  even  some 
of  the  narcotic  alkalis  when  given  in  small  doses)  produce  their 
fatal  effect  more  slowly,  by  inducing  inflammation  of  the  in*' 
testinal  canal. 

All  observers  agree  that  Morphia  acts  as  a  powerful  hypnotic, 
Un<^ombined,  however,  it  has  no  action  on  account  of  its  inso« 
lubility.  A  solution  of  the  pure  principle  in  olive  oil  (and  pro* 
bably  also  in  *  alcohol)  is  almost  twice  as  powerful  as  the  same 
quantity  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium.  United  with  sulphuric^ 
hydrocnloric,  or  acetic  acid,  it  exerts  an  energy  equal  or  some- 
what superior  to  the  same  quantity  of  watery  extract ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mineral  adds  have  more  efKcacy  than  the  acetic  lii 
neutralizing  its  deleterious  properties.  The  extract  of  opiuni^ 
deprived  oi  morphia,  has  no  influence.  In  general,  however,  it 
does  produce  a  slight  but  sufliciently  obvious  effect,  which  biis 
been  rightly  supposed  by  M.  Orlila  to  arise  from  a  portion  4Sf 
nioi^hia  remaining  behind,  after  the  action  of  the'  magAetie; 
We  liave  (bund,  in  truth,  that,  after  separating  the  morptiia  bjf 
the  action  of  magnesia,  and  then  evaporating  the  inftision  tto 
prepare  this  inert  extract,  a  brown  scaly  matter  is  ddpoeited  in 
abundance,  while  the  infusion  continues  quite  fluid ;  and  these 
scales  are,  in  a  great  measure,  composea  of  morphiia,  ulUted 
with  extractive  or  colouring  matter.  Of  course  they  are 'allow- 
ed to  remain  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  the  extract.  It 
would  lead  us  into  too  extensive  detailis,  were  we  to  attempt  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Orfila,  by  which  lie 
arrives  at  those  conclusions.  The  experiments  havfe  every -Aj)* 
pearancc  of  being  accurate ;  and  M.  Orfila's  g;reat  experieMe 
and  fidelity  entitle  him  to  ftill  credit.  We  may  obserVie,  h&if* 
ever,  that  the  reports  of  the  state  of  the  animils,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  poison,  are,  for  the  most  part,  given  ait  tbb 
distant  intervals.  Xn  experiments  made  witti  so  energetic  ii 
substance,  much  of  their  value  and  interest  depends  on  the  a1* 
mats  being  closely  watched,  so  that  every  change  mayb^Hd* 
ticed  as  soon  as  it  takes  place ;  and,  in  the  present  jn^ttaiel^ 
the  nature  of  tlic  reports  bears  internal  eridence  that  thishlM 
not  been  done. 


*  Tbcse  facts  being  ascertained  upon  dogs,  oompanliv*  experiments  have  not 
b«en  mudo  with  the  alcoholic  solutions.  T^ope  animals  cannot  be^  used  for  thii 
purpose;  'as  a  souU  qusttiitf  of  Yvrf  dUntad  ikoM  is  pjeosly  M  ii\iuiiaus  tfi  them  ^ 
opium  itself. 
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.  A  few  obacrvationi  of  much  interest  are  f;iven  by  ScrtuerncT  * 
on  tlwdFect  of  thealcobolic  solution  of  morphia  on  liiinneir  and 
thne  of  bis  pupils.  Pie  found,  tliat  repealed  Amall  doses  of 
balf  •  groin  produced  at  Brst  decided  excitiition,  ihen  n-eok- 
neaSi  auubnGu,  and  tendency  to  Anting.  After  swallowing; 
Tin^ap  while  ia  this  condition,  violent  voniitiiig  was  excited) 
{vofoaad  sleep  intervened  in  one  delicate  individual,  and  next 
day  be  was  tormented  with  nausea^  vomiting,  hcadach,  aiio> 
rexin^  constipation,  and  heaviness.  Notwithstanding  this  un- 
equivocal experiment,  a  conjecture  has  been  Bt:irted  by  M.  Ma- 
gendi^  that  morphia  prot'ucea  a  pure  soporose  state,  and  is 
eieiDpt  from  the  idiosyncratic  action  and  alter  cfTects,  which  so 
fl&en  attend  the  use  of  opium.  These  effects  he  ascribes  to  the 
{Vcaeace  of  another  peculiar  principle  in  opium,  namely,  tho 
■ik  of  'Derosne,  now  more  usually  denominated  Narcotine. 
Tbovgh  noticed  long  ago  by  Uerosne,  it  was  constantly  mlg- 
takei^'tiir  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  till  M.  Robiquet  |  point- 
ad-  out  its  distinctive  properties.  It  is  an  azotised  substance, 
(syslvllizing  in  beautiful  pearly  prisma  or  tables ;  soluble  in 
And  oil,  and  still  more  in  ether  and  the  acids;  insoluble  ia 
WteTt  and  liule  soluble  in  alcohol;  destitute  of  action  on  the 
v^etable  colours,  ond  incapable  of  neutralizing  acids.  These 
woperties  distinguish  it  from  the  vegetable  slkiilis,  and  esp^ 
cislly  from  morphia ;  but  its  precise  nature  is  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly ooderatood.  We  may  ada,  that  we  have  ourselves  cxamia- 
«d  it  with  some  care;  and  all  our  observations  agree  with  those 
i|f  M*  Kobiquet,  excepting  so  far  as  records  the  form  of  its 

7italB.  Toecrystals  of  SertuerncT)  ana  wc  believe  also  those 
Robiquet,  were  quadrangular  pyramids  with  rJioniboidol 
hnira;  aU  those  which  we  have  procured  have  been  rcctangnlw 
l^bWa  bevelled  on  all  the  edges.  The  experiments  of  MM. 
O^ls  acd  M^endic  %  0°  the  phyaiolo^cal  ctTecte  of  this  su[>- 
"uiee  differ  considerably ;  yet  they  coincide  in  attributing  to  \% 
A  SO  much  a  soporiftc  as  a  mere  stupifyina  power,  which  docs 
"  It  itself  till  several  hours  after  it  nas  been  swallowed. 


Wbm  ^^t  or  twelve  grains,  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  arc  given  to 
dogs,  death  takes  place  some  time  betwixt  the  first  nnu  fourth 
dav.  The  narcotine  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  extract 
of'opioDi  by  macerating  it  in  sulphuric  ether,  as  was  first  point- 
ed out  by  M.  Robiquet ;  and  in  this  way  a  pieparation  is  pro> 
fluredrwaich,  like  morphia,  has  been  supposed  exempt  irom  the- 
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occasional  had  ctnKcqitefices  of  the  common  drng.  Nodtckire 
cxperimetita,  however,  have  yet  been  ranile  with  ihifl  pnrified 
r^urod :  and  vet  nochm^  couki  he  tlono  more  simply ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  i;ive  it  to  a  few  individuals  on  whom  the  nrdinan- 
«xtract  has  a  deleterious  influence.  There  is  one  eood  casff  of 
ilie  sahilarT  effect  of  morphia  on  an  idioH^ncratic  nahit,  reUh- 
«cl  by  M.  Mageoilie,  in  the  Nouvcau  Journal  de  Medecine^  X. 
S3.;  in  oppoMiion  to  which,  we  of  course  cite  that  already 
f|UOled  from  the  Memoir  of  Sertuerner. 

M.  Magendte,  in  his  Formulaire  &c.  proposes  to  employ  the 
Rulphste  and  acetate  of  morphia  instead  of  the  usual  prcpsnt- 
ttoiis  of  opitmi ;  but  the  great  additional  expense  for  a  drug,  ^ 
renit4  high-priced  and  in  such  extcnsiTe  uae,  mtut  prove  a 
(vmsidertible  bar  to  their  general  introduction,  unless  thcv  reslly 
possess  the  advantages  mentioned  sbave.  M.  Vautiuehn  *  liaa 
Tvceiitly  observed,  that  the  opium  from  tha  indigenous  pofvpy 
contains  abont  as  much  morphia  as  the  best  opiiun  of  the  L»> 
vnnt.  If  it  should  be  also  found  (as  is  most  likely)  in  the  n- 
presscd  juice  or  infusion  of  the  fresh  capsules,  perhaps  a  procaM^ 
may  be  found  for  procuring  the  alkali  at  a  much  more  mod^ 
X-ite  expense.  M.  Magendie  starts  a  proposition,  that  by  riii)^ 
ing  changes  on  the  suits  of  morphia,  its  hypnotic  effect  may  be 
kept  up  witliont  increasing  its  dose; — a  very  unlikely  id«a,  to 
sny  the  least  of  ii. 

We  cannot  leave  this  important  sut^ect,  without  noticing  the 
explanation  now  afforded  of  the  observations,  published  some 
liine  ago  by  M.  Oriila  in  his  Toxicologic  Generole,  concerning 
tJie  impropriety  of  the  early  administration  of  acids,  and  espe- 
cially of  vinegar,  in  cases  of  poisomng  by  opium.  In  fact^ 
while  the  poison  remains  in  the  stomach,  acids  augmenl  its 
•tftergy,  by  acc;,'l crating  the  solution  of  its  active  principl*. 
But,  when  it  hns  been  removed,  acids  become  very  beneficiai, 
as  M.  Orfila  bus  himself  indeed  observed.  Yet  his  caut'too  U 
perhaps  not  to  be  Understood  as  being  without  eitception  {  fat 
his  experiments  still  leave  one  point  unexplored  concerning  the 
Kgency  of  miids.  The  solution  in  alcohol,  the  most  ordinoty 
vehicle  of  opium,  when  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  self>d^ 
stniction,  is  probablv  more  entTjietic  than  iho  combinations 
with  the  Tninerni  acids;  idtliou<rh  we  must  remind  our  nf^idws 
that  no  +  experiments  have  been  m«de  to  conipare  iho  (incVure 
with  the  other  solutions^  liut  if  il  shoukl  prove  move  enorgeiiCj 
nod  a»  it  is  certain  tl^nt  £ii>fiii,ur:c  :ic<d.  itcairulizi's  the  dutct«rU 
«u)>.pfupertie.i  of  iiiorp}tin  niucli  more  tRiii  the  acetic,  it  niity 
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Jm  Ibinid  duttlw  nuneral  acid  dniuiuBh«  the  energy  ol  a  tine* 
tats  jHCMOt  in  dhe  stomach,  ilthoiu^  Tnwgar  wtwld  angmcat 
it.  This  bcnreTcr  is,  after  all,  a  point  of  no  great  moment  in  a 
pnstieal  view*  aa  it  ia  an  excdloit  general  rule,  that  neitbor 
add  nor  any  other  eareotire  u  to  be  adminiitered,  till  the  poi* 
son  has  been  thoronghlv  ejected  from  the  stomaoh. 

SltyekiuapomcMU,  m  a  very  high  degree,  aU  the  noxions 

SMlitiea  of  nnx  vomica  and  the  other  strychni.  It  is,  perh^n, 
e  most  powerfnl,  and,  next  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  most  ra- 
pid of  potsoos.  M.  Mogendie  has  hilled  a  do;;  with  one-eighth 
of  a  grun,  and  we  have  ourselvea  seen  one  die  in  two  minuleit 
After  the  injection  of  ooc-iixth  of  a  groin  into  the  canty  of  the 
pknra.  llie  phenomena  which  tdte  place  are  precuely  the 
■■una  as  those  whidi  dianeterize  the  uie  of  the  strychni ;  name- 
ly, the  animal  is  aifected  with  violent  ami  well-marked  tetanai, 
and  no  organic  lesion  u  observable  after  death.  It  was  easy  t(> 
fbieaee  that  so  ^leivetic  a  lubstanee  would  •oon  boeomo  a  fa- 
voorite  artide  of  tne  Materia  Medica.  Accordingly,  we  find 
M.  Magendte,  in  hie  Formulaire,  recomnending  it  in  <■  toutes 
W  aaudies  arec  afiiuUiHeinent,  soit  local,  loit  g^t-rol ;  les 
paralyaea  de  tout  gem-es,  g^^rale*  ou  portieDei ;  **  and  indeed 
we-nndentand  tba^  in  Pam,  its  nse  is  jmt  u  indiscriminate  aa 
M.  llajgmdie^  by  this  recommendation,  ooutd  deure  to  make 
it  It  BBS  been  very  much  employed  in  palsy,  and  in  some  in- 
UoQces  poshed  so  &r  as  to  induco  tetanus.  Its  efficacy  in  this 
disflaaa  naa  been  commended  in  the  most  unqualified  manner; 
pod  H.  Fouquier  of  La  Charit^  haa  made  some  clinical  obeer- 
intions  npon  tt^  which  have  not  yot  reached  us.  We  may 
obwrre,  m  the  mean  time,  however,  that  we  have  good  reaeoit 
to  know,  that  many  of  tho  pntienb^  suppofcd  to  have  Iwcn  cnr- 
edt  were  re-attoclicd  soon  after  they  lelt  the  bnspital.  M.  Ma- 
ffCBdieadds,  that  he  haa  nsed  it  fnr  exciting  indolent  stomachs 
(eatomacs  parccseux).  Surely,  when  we  possess  so  in^ny  plea- 
sant, efficacious,  and  innocent  bitters,  even  amon^  the  i^cw  reme- 
Aes noticed  in  his  Formulaire^  it  isfin  efFort  of  tho  Lilindcst  nt- 
:ttdinient  to  proposa  the  substitution  of  so  fbrmiclul.<le  nnd  ilis* 
agreeable  a  remedy. 

£nicia  produces  precisely  the  snme  effects  as  the  lost  sDcali, 
.but  in  a  feebler  degree. 

Veratra  in  large  doses  has  also  thesame  effect.  In  loss  quan- 
tity it  excites  vomiting,  and  promptly  relaxes  the  intestines; 
but  those  .symptoms  are  oflcn  very  violent,  and  .iccompanicd 
wkh  inSammation.  It  is,  therefore,  with  sonc  siirpriiie  tnat  we 
&id  M.  Magendie  using  it  *'  pour  certaiiis  ^icillcirds,  chez  les^ 
quels  H  ezistait  nne  accumolatlon  ^norme  de  maticr^s  ffi'iales 
flans  le  gros  intestiD.  *[    We  believe  that  oven  British  physi- 
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cbnsy  with  a}l  their  fearkssness  in  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives, 
will  hardly  dare  to  follow  him.  Veratra  is  likewise  a  mo^t  pow- 
erful but  dangerous  sternutative. 

Delphiof  in  the.dose  of  six  grains^  produces  nausea,  vomiting, 
vertigo,  and  convulsions,  which  usher  in  inliammation  of  the 
stomach ;  and  death  ensues  in  two^  three,  or  four  days.  Dis- 
solved.in  acetic  acid,  it  kills  in  forty  or  fifty  minutes,  without 
producing  inflammation. 

Emeta  given  to  dogs,  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to 
thr^ee  grains,  occasions  vomiting  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 
Ten  grains  produce  it  in  a  more  violent  degree;  and  death  fol- 
lows within  24*  hours,  from  inflammadon  of  the  tissue  of  the 
lungr,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal. 
This  observation  is  rather  an  interesting  one,  as  it  associates  this 
emetic  with  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  which  in  over-doses  pro- 
duces the  same  morbid  appestrances.  There  seems  to  be  no 
great  advantage  in  substituting  emeta  for  the  ordinary  powder 
of  ipecacuanha,  excepting  tl)at,  its  taste  being  much  less  offen* 
sive*  it  may  be  very  easily  given  to  children. 

Accurate  experiments  have  not  been  made  with  the  otber 
'  poisonous  alkalis. 

Gentiania  is  not  a  poison.  M.  Magendle  has  injected  it  into 
the  veins  without  any  obvious  effect,  and  has  himself  swallowed 
two  grains  without  experiencing  any  sensation  but  that  of  ex«» 
treme  bitterness,  followed  by  gentle  warmth  in  the  region  of  the 
9tomach.  He  proposes  to  introduce  into  tlie  Materia  Mcdica 
a. tincture,  containing  five  grains  in  each  ounce  of  diluted  alco- 
hol. We  see  no  reason  wuatevcr  why  this  preparation  should 
displace  our  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  or  even  the  tinctum 
amara  of  the  Parisian  codex. 

The  discovery  of  the  alkaline  principles  of  bfirk,  promises  to 
be  of  considerable  importance.  Gomes  of  Lisbon  was  the  first 
^o  procured  cinchonia  in  a  state  of  purjty ;  but  he  was  igno- 
rant of  its  alkaline  nature,  the  first  observation  of  which  we  owe 
to  Labillardiere,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  navigator.  Its  ex- 
istence was  pointed  out  long  before  by  Dr  Duncan  junior,  who 
inferred,  from  the  action  of  certain  reagents  on  the  infusions  of 
bark,  that  it  contained  a  peculiar  principle ;  and  he  was  also 
the  first  to  denoniinate  it  cinchonin.  MM.  Pelictier  and  Ca« 
ventou,  in  their  history  of  previous  !nialyse.s  have  omitted  this> 
remark  of  Dr  Duncan ; — an  omission  the  more  unaccountable^ 
that  Gomes  himself,  who  is  quoted.by  them,  mokes  distinct  men^ 
don  of  it  in  his  memoir.  The  discovery  of  kiua,  the  other 
principle  of  cinchona,  belongs  entirely  to  the  French  chemists. 
We  would  advise  our  readers  to  peruse  carefully  the  little  met^ 
rooir  of  MM.  Pelletier  and  Cavent(>u,  and  we,  regret  that  our 
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limita  do  not  nlldw-  ug  to  give  an  abstract  of  it.  It  is  a  perfect 
modd  of  this  kind  of  BnalysM,  and  brinf^  us  nearer  to  the  ac> 
tuul,  pure  proximate  principles  compos itig  a  complicated  Sub- 
stance, than  any  other  analysis  yet  executed.  The  same  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  done  for  opium  by  M.  Robiquet,  who 
has  been  lately  engaj^ed  in  further  researches  on  this  substance, 
and  has  already,  we  understand,  made  some  important  additiona 
to  his  former  discoveries.  Cinchvtiia  and  khia  exert  no  imme- 
diate iippBrent  action  on  the  economj'.  The  clinical  experi- 
ments of  M.  Chomcl  of  La  Charit^,  establish  that  kina  possess- 
es in  a  high  degree  the  febrifuge  virtues  of  the  common  hark. 
One  or  two  doses  (varying  from  6  to  1 6  grains)  of  the  sulphate, 
generally  checked  the  pnroxysms  of  regular  intermittents.  Of 
\i  patients,  10  were  cured,  5  by  the  fir^t  dose,  the  others  afler 
the  second.  In  two  of  the  remaining  three,  the  paroxysms  fae* 
am'e milder;  in  the  thirteenth  no  abatement  was  produced; 
and  in  all  the  three  the  ordinary  bark  was  afterwards  tried  with 
no  betttt  effect.  The  precautions  which  he  used  to  remove  all 
Eoarcesorfallacv,  render  his  results  unqucstioiiabTc;  and  we  are 
happy  to  find  tnem  completely  confirmed  by  a  few  coses  pulv 
lisbed  along  with  them  by  M.  Double,  Pjletier's  brother-in- 
kw.  M.  oaWy  of  Paris,  and  M.  Duval  of  I3rcst,  have  likewise 
pnbliihed  similar  experiments,  leading  to  the  same  conclusion; 
bat  these  we  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure. 
The  observations  of  M.  Double  likewise  go  to  prove,  that  the 
unpleasant  cdects  produced  on  the  stomach  by  the  bark,  are 
rarely  or  never  occasioned  by  the  sulphate  of  quina.  The  sul- 
phate of  kina  from  the  Canhagcna  bark,  and  the  sulphate  cS 
dnchonia,  have  been  each  tried  only  once,  and  boih  failed.  OF 
course,  no  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  before  further  ex- 
periments are  made.  When  the  various  kinds  of  bark,  at  dif- 
ferent times  substituted  for  cinchona,  shall  have  been  analyzed, 
and  their  products  examined  therapeutically,  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  discovery.  At  pre- 
sent, we  can  only  notice  the  explanation  which  MM.  Pclictier 
and  Caventou's  experiments  enable  us  to  give  of  the  supposed 
sfaperior  efficacy  of  red  bark.  This  species  contains-both  kina 
and  cinchonia,  and  each  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  spe- 
cies^ the  pale  bark  contsins  only  cinchonia,  and  the  yellow  bark 
dnly  kina.  The  Portlandia  hexandra,  in  its  composition,  is 
closely  allied  to  red  bark.  If  those  principles  be  also  found  in 
thelCusparia  febrifuga,  Swietenia  febrifuga,  Aristolochia  &cipen- 
tari^'&c.,  and  possess  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  those 
derived  from  the  diEferent  species  of  cincliona,  we  need  not  at' 
tefti'^  tb.vhow  how  much  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  our  Ma- 
leriB  HeHica'  must  be  increaBed. 
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During  the  course  of  ilie  preceding  obscmiUons,  it  lias  been 
our  object  to  enable  onr  readers  to  gather  from  lliem  as  accurate 
:in  idea  as  possible,  of  the  present  and  future  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  from  the  discovery  of  the  vegetable  alkalis.  It  has 
been  our  object,  above  ail,  to  avoid  an  error  committed  by  almost 
all  those  who  have  intcrcr-lcd  themselves  deeply  in  the  subject,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  our  rival  neighbours ; — namely,  a  belief 
that  those  principles  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
drugs  which  depend  upon  them  for  their  therapeutic  efKcacy, 
and  that,  in  fact,  medicine  is  to  take  a  new  spring  from  the  mo- 
ment when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished.  In  substituting 
new  remedies  for  those  in  general  use,  three  points  must  be  hela 
in  view, — simplicity,  energj-,  and  cheapness.  As  to  the  first  of 
these,  there  can  be,  in  the  present  instance,  but  one  opinion. 
We  do  not  consider  that  a  superior,  or  rather  a  preferable,  or 
more  useful  energy,  has  yet  been  proved  to  reside  in  most  of"  the 
vegetable  alkalis :  excepting  the  experiments  of  M.  Chomci  on 
kina,  we  have  seen  hardly  any  trustworthy  clinical  researches 
on  the  subject.  The  greatest  objection  of  all  is,  that  the  price 
of  our  remedies  must  be  prodi^ously  increased.  In  employing 
the  alkalis  instead  of  the  vegetables,  not  only  is  the  expense 
augmented  by  the  process  for  their  preparation,  but  they  actu* 
dly  do  not  possess  nearly  the  same  degree  of  energy  as  Uiey  do 
in  their  natural  state  of  combination.  That  is,  if  an  ounce  of 
any  vegetable  matter  contains  SO  grains  of  an  alkali,  those  SO 
grains  are  not  so  powerful  in  their  pure  state,  as  when  tlicy  are 
united  with  other  principles  to  form  an  ounce  of  the  undccom-' 
posed  vegetable.  We  have  no  means  of  conjecturing  whence 
this  proceeds.  There  is  much  reason  to  expect,  however,  that 
the  thorough  chemical  and  therapeutic  investigation  of  opium 
and  cinchona,  will  be  attended  with  results  most  profitable  to 
medicine.  Several  chemists  and  physicians  are  at  present  occu- 
pied with  this  research ;  and,  as  soon  as  any  thing  deciMve  and 
important  shall  have  been  ascertained,  we  shall  not  fail  to  si^ 
mit  to  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  analysis  and 
physiological  and  therapeutic  properties  of  those  two  remedies. 

Our  plan  has  necessarily  led  us  to  omit  two  new  remedies 
admitted  by  M.  Magendie  mto  his  FormuJaire,  namely,  hydrcv 
cyanic  acid  and  iodine.  These  may  be  considered  at  a  tuture 
opportunity.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  by  no  means 
restricted  ourselves  to  the  two  works  which  constitute  tlic  title 
of  tills  inquiry.  Those  who  wish  to  consult  the  otlier  source* 
of  our  information,  will  find  them  in  a  variety  of  original  m^ 
moirs  contained  chiefiy  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Aunales  de 
Chtmie,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique, Journal  de  Pharmacie,  Journal  dc  Physiologici  am, 
Nouveau  Journal  de  Medeciuc. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Military  Russian  Pharmacopcria. 
At  Petenbarg,  a  Russian  Military  Pharmacopcsia  has  bech  lately  pub- 
lished by  Sir  James  Wylie,  under  the  title  of  Pharmacopoeia  Cas- 
trensis  Ruthenica.  Editio  Tertia.  In  two  Parts ;  the  first  including  a 
Fhannacologia;  the  second.  Formulae  of  extemporaneous  Medicines,  &c. 
In  the  list  of  simple  medicines,  is  first  given  the  systematic  name» 
next  the  Russian,  its  origin,  sensible  qualities^  chemical  composition, 
use,  &c.  A  work  of  this  kind  appears  particularly  requisite  for  a  coun- 
try like  Russia,  which  extends  over  ^O"*  of  latitude,  and  190^  of  longf- 
tude ;  and  which,  in  its  remote  provinces,  possesses  no  means  of  procur- 
ing books  for  th6  surgeon,  even  should  he  have  the  means  of  paying  for 
them.  The  author  presupposes,  that  every  Russian  surgeon  is  capable 
of  using  witli  advantage  a  Latin  medical  work ;  a  supposition  which 
probably  would  not  hold  good  among  the  military  surgeons  of  some 
other  nations.  Tlie  work  is  composed  with  great  care  and  industry, 
and  contains  the  experience  of  German,  French,  English,  and  Swedish 
physicians.  The  composition  of  medidnes  is,  in  a  great  measure,  taken 
from  the  Russian  Pharmacopceia,  but  contains  also  many  new  prepara- 
tions; likewise  the  mode  of  preparing  several  of  the  gaseous  fluids. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  said,  that  if  to  a  mixture  of  lb  iij.  of  cider 
and  lb  i.  of  Frendi  brandy,  5i-  gum  kino,  or  as  mudi  ether  be  added ; 
in  the  one  case,  an  artifidal  Port  wine  is  produced ;  in  the  other,  an  artifi- 
cial Rhenish  wine.  Subjoined,  is  a  double  Index ;  first,  of  the  simple 
and  compound  remedies ;  secondly,  of  diseases,  symptoms,  and  poisons, 
against  which  particular  remedies  are  pointed  out.  Though  much 
praise  is  due  to  the  editor,  it  is  to  be  wished  tliat  he  had  avoided  many 
new-formed  words,  such  as  the  following — Ncuroblacia,  Splanchnem- 
phiaxis,  Hepatemphraxis,  Dialeipyria,  Myodynia,  Vis  lexipyreta,  Zooc- 
tona,  &C.— Med.  Zeitung,  1821. 

Acetate  of  Lead  and  Turpentine  in  Yellow  Fever. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  Jrom  Dr  Eberle,  Philadelphia^  to  Dr  Albers, 
Bremen,  dated  Philadelphia^  September  5thy  1820. — ''  We  have  some 
cases  of  yellow  fever  here  at  present.  It  is  very  malignant,  though  it 
does  not  spread  very  rapidly.  Our  Medical  Police  is  very  watchful ; 
and  as  the  source  of  the  morbid  miasma  was  evident,  the  care  employed 
in  removing  it»  or  correcting  its  influence,  in  a  great  degree  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  A  new  remedy  has  lately  been  introduced 
by  a  Dr  Irving,  for  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  viz.  the  acetas  pluknbi. 
In  a  small  publication  of  this  person  on  yellow  fever,  he  maintains,  that 
this  remedy  has  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  disease.  It  sooths 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  attends  this  disease  when  the  black 
vomit  appears." 

**  Our  townsman,  Dr  Chapman,  considers  yellow  fever  as  a  malignant 
gastritis,  and  from  tliis  theoretic  view,  was  led  to  the  use  of  spiritus 
tcrebinthiiuB ;  bat  more  extensive  ex|H:ricnoe  is  still  required  to  decide 
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upon  its  efficacy;  and  it  appears  to  me  at  least  erroneous  to  treat  a 
disease  like  yellow  fever,  in  which  the  system  is  so  generally  affected,  by 
a  remedy  which  is  directed  only  against  one  of  its  symptoms.  " 

Russian  Vapour  Baths. 
.  De  Sudatimibus  Rossicis,  Auct.  Fred,  Gre^orio.  Berlin^  1819. — 
In  this  Ina\}gural  Dissertation  is  given  a  very  lull  and  satisfactory  ac* 
count  of  the  Russian  Bagnio,  or  Vapour  Bath  ;  a  subject  hitherto  not 
fully  treated  of:  for  the  Treatises  of  Sanchez  (Bemerkungen  iind 
untersuchungen  iiber  den  Gebrauch  der  Dampfbader  bei  Verschieden- 
en  V51kem,  in  Russland.  Russ.  Memmimgen,  1789),  and  Martin 
(Abhandl.  der  Schwedischen  Academic  der  Wissensch.  Tom.  XXVII. 
p.  69),  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  present  Treatise  gives  not 
ioaly  the  result  of  four  years'  experience  in  Russia,  but  also  of  seve- 
ral experiments  made  in  Berlin,  instituted  with  great  care,  and  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  After  a  brief  description  of  the  Sweat- 
ing Baths  of  the  Ancients,  the  Arabians,  Germans,  Turks,  Egyptians,  and 
Finns,  who,  however,  did  not  use  the  vapour  of  water,  but  a  dry  heat 
from  60°  to  63*  of  Reaumur,  (163° — 173°  Fahr.)  ♦  in  low  mud  huts, 
formed  like  an  oven,  the  author  enters  upon  his  particular  subject.  The 
furnace  or  stove  is  so  constructed,  as  to  heat  the  stones  necessary  for 
producing  the  vapour,  and  also  so  as  to  keep  a  quantity  of  water  con- 
stantly boiling.  Three  or  four  rows  of  wood  benches  run  round  the 
room,  one  above  the  other,  in  order  that  every  one  may  chuse  the  de- 
gree of  heat  which  he  can  best  support.  The  floor  is  boarded  and  slop* 
ing,  in  order  to  run  the  water  off.  When  the  room  is  properly  heated 
and  filled  with  vapour,  or  the  steam  of  water,  the  patient  places  himself 
upon  the  lowest  bench,  and  after  some  time  mounts  higher,  according  as 
he  can  bear  the  degree  of  heat.  The  Russians  are  accustomed  to  spend 
three  or  four  hours  here,  whilst  every  five  or  ten  minutes  fresh  steam  is 
*  produced.  When  an  abundant  sweat  has  been  excited,  they  wash  them- 
selves with  soap,  and  are  rubbed  down  with  birch  rods ;  and,  finally, 
some  buckets  of  water,  at  first  warm,  then  cold,  are  poured  over  their 
heads.  Frequently  they  leap  into  a  river,  or  roll  about  in  the  snow,  to 
harden  themselves  ;  but  this  is  only  done  when  in  perfect  health.  Dr 
G.  made  many  experiments  in  Russia ; — the  following  are  what  he  made 
in  Berlin. 

\st  Exv^'K  very  healthy  and  tolerably  robust  young  man,  of  27  years,  was 
first  triea.  The  pulse  in  the  antichamber  at  20°  of  heat,  (77°  Fahr.)  beat 
78  strokes ;  the  weight  of  the  body  was  122  pounds  2^  drachms.  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  bath-room,  heated  to  35°  Reaum.  (1 10°  Fahr.), 
the  whole  skin  was  covered  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and,  when  rubbed 
off,  a  profuse  sweat  broke  forth.  Afler  10  minutes,  the  pulse  rose  to 
II 2)  the  breathing  remained  free  and  not  quickened.  The  temperature 
of  the  mouth  and  axillae  exceeded  the  heat  of  the  blood  only  one  de- 
gree. In  43°  of  heat  (128°  Fahr.),  the  sweat  became  still  more  profuse  ; 
pulse  132,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  exceeded  the  heat  of  the 
blood  2^  degrees ;  but  not  the  slightest  oppression  of  the  breast  wa4 


*  Tb«  comiiarisoii  of  Fahrenheit's  with  Reaumur*8  tbennom<tter  ii  not  petiSMtiy 
fuxiitf!^  ip  order  ta  avoid  fractioUb 
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felt.  After  8  minutes  lie  mounted  a  higher  bench,  where  the  thermc»- 
meter  stood  at  49°  (142°  Fahr.) ;  >oon  after  the  puhe  beat  150  atrokei, 
and  the  difference  of  heat  of  the  surface  was  S^.defrreua  above  blood 
heat,  whilst  the  body  appeared  dissolved  in  sweat.  The  rcBpiration  was 
now  more  frequent,  and  at  first  somewhat  oppressed,  but  soon  became 
quite  easy.  After  6  minutes  the  bather  went  out,  and  now  wei|;hed 
121  ft  Jiv^  but  after  sweating  in  the  antiroom  heated  to  20°  (77°  Fahr.) 
covered  with  woollen  clothes,  he  weighed  only  120  pounds,  Ix.and  ^ij. 
BO  that  he  had  lost  in  the  whole  IhJ.  3|ij.  and  3^s.  After  the  bath  he 
felt  uncommonly  light  all  over,  had  a  strong  appetite  and  thirst,  and 
slept  unusually  pleasanlly. 

Tbe  2d  Experiment,  tried  in  the  same  way  upon  a  healthy  but  some^ 
what  delicate  young  man,  aged  22,  showed  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  by  a  graduated  increase  of  temperature  from 
35°  (110°  Fahr.)  to  50'  (144°  Fahr.),  was  increased  from  8*  to  ITObeatsj 
the  respiration  in  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  was  very  frequent  and  op- 
pressive ;  so  that  at  length  fainting  occurred,  which  soon  ceased,  by  re- 
posing a  liltle  in  the  antiroom.  At  5(1°  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  was  only  33°  (106'  Fahr.)  The  loss  of  weight  in  the  body  amount- 
ed to  luij.  5'-i  tfiG  chief  part  of  which  was  occasioned  by  being  corer- 
e<l  with  woollens  in  the  antichamber.  After  a  short  time,  furfuraceous 
exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  occurred  over  the  whole  body. 

3d  Exp. — A  young  man  of  25,  and  ratlier  delicate,  had  Inboured,  dur- 
ing three  days,  under  violent  coryza,  with  severe  headaeh,  dryness  of 
skin,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  The  effects  of  the  bath  were  very 
striking.  Immediately  on  leaving  It,  the  patient  felt  an  agreeable  sense 
of  lightness,  with  a  strong  appetite  and  thirst,  and  the  catarrhal  sjmjv. 
toms  did  not  return.  During  the  bath,  the  affection  of  the  chest'  was 
but  slightly,  and  for  a  short  time,  increased,  by  changing  to  the  higher 
temperatures.  The  pulse,  before  entering  the  bath,  was  79  :  and  at 
♦9*  of  heat  (U2°  Fahr.)  rose  to  150.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
rose  to  S2I'*  (105°  Fahr,),  The  loss  of  weight,  immediately  after  tho 
bath,  amounted  to  ^ix.  5iss.  After  remaining  half  an  hour  in  the  anti> 
chamber,  covered  with  flannels,  it  amounted  to  Ibij. 

To  these  Experiments  are  added  the  tliree  following  Observations. 
A  man  of  spare  habit,  28  years  of  age,  used  the  Russian  baths  for  an 
atthritic  complaint ;  and  had  used  already  forty-five  baths,  on  alternate 
days.  After  the  fourth  bath,  the  very  violent  pains  had  nearly  disap- 
peared. After  the  tenth,  the  tumour  of  the  joints  was  cunsideratily  di- 
minished. The  patient  remained  each  time  an  hour  in  tiie  bntli,  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  44°  (131°  I'ahr.),  and  was  rubbed  down  with 
brrchen  rods.  The  loss  of  weight,  on  llie  whole,  was  IbiJ.  |v.  The' 
pulse  mounted  from  75  to  140,  but  tliere  was  no  difficulty  of  breatliing. 

Another  man,  32  years  old,  and  robust,  used  tlie  Russian  bath  for 
chronic  rheumatism  in  the  right  shoulder.  The  effects  were  a^  striking 
as  in  tbe  former  case.  After  the  second  bath,  the  pains  had  totally  dis- 
appeared ;  and  after  the  eighth,  he  could  move  his  arm,  which  had  been 
perfectly  immovable  I  He  staid  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  batlii 
and  lost  each  time  about  lb  i.  |vi.  In  this  case  also,  there  was  no  of* 
fection  of  respiration,  which  appears,  even  when  it  occurs  at  first,  gni' 
duallv  tn  diminish  hv  rpnpLilion  of  ihr  hnlh. 
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In  a  third  ctsc,  llie  remedy  was  used  by  a  very  corpulent 
St  years  of  oge,  against  arthritic  contractions,  which  had  resisted  everj 
other  means.  Sixty-three  baths  restored  the  perfect  niobilily  of  the 
feet,  though  a  little  stifihess  still  remained  in  the  neck.  In  this  petlentt 
Kfter  remmning  half  an  hour  in  the  bath,  and  reposing  25  minutes  in 
Uie  next  room,  the  diminution  of  weight  equalled  lb.  iij.  |iv.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  servant  of  the  bath  had,  during  four  years,  remain- 
ed daily  12  hours  in  the  bath,  with  perfect  health,  and  feeling  no  o- 
ther  change  except  an  increase  of  appetite  and  thirst.  He  drsnb  8  or 
10  quarts  of  beer,  and  made  each  day  about  2  quarts  of  urine.  Dr  G. 
knew  several  in  Russia  who  had  followed  this  employment  constantly 
during  15  or  20  years,  without  the  slightest  affection  of  their  health. 

Ur  G.  considers  the  Russian  vapour  bath  as  the  most  active,  certain, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  using  proper  precautions,  the  most  innocent  £a- 
pboretic  rwnedy ;  one  by  which  the  circulation  is  powerfully  excited, 
without  danger  of  congestion  in  the  head  or  chest ;  the  lymphatics  are 
Btimulated  to  action,  and  a  general  pleasurable  sensation  induced.  It 
is  useful  even  to  persons  of  a  weak  chest,  provided  no  organic  disease 
of  the  lungs,  or  suppurotion,  exists  ;  whilst  repeated  experience  shows 
them  to  be  relieved.  The  dietetic  use  of  baths  cannot  be  doubted,  on 
viewing  the  athletic  health  of  the  Russians,  and  the  rareness  of  cuta- 
neous diseases  among  them.  In  febrile  diseases,  Dr  G.  has  found  the 
baths  useful  in  Russia, for,  during  the  typhous  epidemic  of  1S12,  few  of 
bis  patients  died  who  used  them.  It  cannot  he  doubted  lliat  the  baths 
would  prove  eminently  useful  in  repelled  acute  diseases  of  the  skin,  and 
the  sequeW  arising  from  this  cause.  Dr  G.  has  found  ihem  very  useful 
in  inflammations  and  poerperol  fever,  ailer  bloodletting.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  latter  disease  appears  very  rarely  in  Russia,  be- 
cause the  women,  immediately  after  delivery,  use  the  bath.  Its  nee  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases  is  now  fully  established ;  also  in  nervous 
diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  congestions,  callosities,  dropsy,  and 
nid  syphilitic  diseases.  These  observations  induce  us  to  wish  that  Ike 
use  of  this  valuable  and  cleanly  remedy  was  more  generally  adopted  in 
this  comAry .—Bibliolhek  der  Praci.  Htilkunde,  von  H«feland.  T.M.W. 
OJficid  Notice  to  Medical  Officern  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Ficlualling  Ogire,  S7lA  Nwmbfr.  IHSl. 

By  llie  CoannuHonen  for  Vicluatliag  bis  mnjuif 'a  Navy,  uid  fot  the  Care  «f  Slck 
and  Wounded  Seamen. 

The  Right  HoDounble  the  Lordi  Commissioners  of  tlie  Admirally  having  Imn 
plensei},  *t  our  suggeitioD,  to  approve  of  the  nyanct  such  Medical  OKoentf  lfa« 
llajal  Sayy  ai  maj  b&v*  eradinted  at  the  UaivereiUe«  of  Oxford,  Cunbrid^,  EAbfr- 
^MU^t,  or  Dublin,  or,  vho  liaving  so  don«  U  an^  other  Uniierut;,  mn}  be  MtgUbg*  at 
*tbe  Hofal  College  of  Fhyiiciaiu  of  Laudon,  being  accordiDgl/  dietinftuidied  h~  " 
hllen  M.  D.  jn  the  Navy  List  i  Notice  h  hereby  gi»en  that  those  Naval  Medical  O 
who  may  alreiujy  possess,  or  iua7hetea((crubtiiii,ther«|ui«ile  Degree  or  license, 
produce  the  same,  ar  a  Eall&rncliirjr  Certificate  tliereof,  at  this  DSin,  in  order  thai 
dininclion  lliaybe  duly  noted. 

Notice  is  further  given  thai,  in  all  App»'ntmenu  in  the  Medical  DeparlnieBt  of  lbs 
Serrice,  a  preference  Mill  iovariablybe  gKcu,  liolh  lo  Surgeons  and  Asiiil 
liavc  loubt  distinguished   thmtelres  in    their   profi'ssional   Studies   nrul 
J.  C.  Seasu,  NicHor^s  Bkowh,  Tuomai  Wii.tji,  Jonn  AusiN,  Fm: 
lli»««r  W.  Uav.Joaw  Wiia. 


IJ.  C.  SkaiU.  Ni 
llMcar  W.  Ila^ 
jairburgh  :- 
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Gaa  ^  damning.     By   Albxandsb   Mdbrat,    Sui^eont 
Alford.  '      ' 

ISBKb,  for  yam  penual,  a  short  histoiy  of  the  eSecto  of 
.poiwo,  upon  four  indrnduids  reiiduig  in  the  district  of  Al- 
SaeAf  wbichf  if  it  seem  worthy  of  preservation,  yon  will  haw 
ibeeoodneu  to  insert  in  the  Medical  and  Surgic^  Jonmoli 

Cm  the  eroiing  of  Friday,  the  84th  Aogust  lost,  William 
If  rvcHEix,  a  robust  man,  aged  45,  tenant  in  Bumude,  jparisb  of 
Ittam,  came  to  consult  me  respecting  an  illness,  of  «4iicn  die  tM- 
lowing  were  the  symptoms: — Pain  and  heat  in  the  region  of  tlM 
>t>wiitn*^*'  and  lower  part-  of  the  chest ;  occasional  nneafiiness  in 
Uie  abdomen,  and  sometimes  ineffcctiinl  effiirts  to  go  to  stocrf-} 
Airat;  difficult  of  breathing;  heat  and  uneasiness  of  throatt 
vitli  hoarseness;  soreness  of  eyes,  which  had  die  common  ap- 
pearanca  of  inflammation ;  shifting  pains  in  his  extremities^ 
particularly  the  arms,  which  had  not  th|ir  usoal  strength ;  great 
leatlcaBnes* ;  anxtous  expression  of  countenance;  pulse  fre' 
—100-110— not  strong.  This  illness  commenced  with 
»,  the  Snnday  precedmg,  (IStb),  on  his  way  to  churchf 
■Dont  10  a.  M.  He  soon  after  h^  thirst  and  headach ;  and  or 
luB  way  homt^  between  three  and  four  in  the  aRemoon,  he  was 
aeoed  with  vomiting  which  recnrred  oftoi  during  die  nexc 
fimr  or  fire  days,  eq>ecially  on  his  attempdng  to  qnench  hi* 
tiunc  Intheeariypartof  the  wedithc  waRlu'ardtocompIaia' 
'  VOL.  XTIII.  MO.  71.  M 
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of  paiu  in  Ms  stomach,  eyes,  throat,  breast,  and  arms ;  he  was 
observed  to  void  his  urine  frequently ;  and,  about  this  time,  he- 
pointed  out  to  one  of  his  sisters  a  hoUow  between  his  brea&t  and 
bclty,  into  which,  nccordmc  to  her  expression,  "  she  could 
have  laid  her  arm. "  His  illness  had  scarcely  at  any  time  con- 
iiiled  him  to  bed.  lu  coming  to  me,  he  rode  six  miles ;  and  ub 
another  occasion  lie  Lad  travelled  more  than  two  miles,  also  oti 
boi'sehack.  On  Wednesday  (2Sd)  hetook  adose  of  Kpsoni  salt^, 
which  operated ;  and  on  Friday,  when  I  saw  him,  iu  the  slale 
described,  a.  blister  was  applied  over  the  stomach  and  lower  patrE 
of  the  chest,  and  he  took  an  opiate  at  bedtime.  On  the  fol- 
lowinfi  day  (Saturday  SAth),  I  visited  him  at  his  own  hous^  &ai 
found  him  nearly  as  before ;  his  countenance  more  strongly  ex- 
hibited a  diEturbcd  and  anxious  expression ;  the  redness  of  eyes 
and  hoarseness  were  increased ;  and  this  day  I  observed  on  the 
palate  and  uvula,  small  roundish  white  acuminated  prominences  ; 
seemingly  the  membrane  covering  the  palate  bones  and  velum 
penduluin,  detached  at  the  parts  oy  a  whitish  Hquid.  This  day 
he  took  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  Next  morning  I  was  intbrmed 
the  man  was  dead,  and  had  been  found  lifeless  in  bed,  between 
two  and  ttuee  a.  m.  The  oil  had  operated  the  preceding  after^ 
noon.  His  Illness  was  not  observed  to  change  during  the  even- 
ing, and  about  eight  be  retired  to  rest.  A  little  past  two  in  the 
noming,  he  rose  in  search  of  water  to  drink.  On  reluming 
to  bed,  he  wa^  heard  to  utter  a  deep  groan ;  after  which  Ke  lay 
motionless  and  quiet,  and  very  soon  was  found  to  have  expired. 
When  1  saw  the  body,  about  10  a.  th.,  many  blnish  spots  were 
observed  on  the  inferior  extremities. 

James  Mitchell,  Mary  Mitchell,  and  Helen  Mitchell,  wav 
attacked  the  same  forenoon  with  their  broUier  William,  nearly 
by  similar  symptoms. 

James  Mitchell,  beL  52,  a  few  minutes  after  breakfast,  on 
Sunday  19th  August,  hnd  a  feeling  oi  BJcktiess,  but,  notwith- 
standing, went  to  chin*ch  soon  after,  where  he  itlt  dimness  of 
sight,  with  a  continuance  of  the  sickness,  which,  by  two  y.rn., 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
church.  On  his  way  h^me,  he  vomited  repeatedly  a  reddisb 
sort  of  matter,  had  thirst,  and  a  burning  sensation  all  over  ht» 
belly.  With  dlHiculty  he  readied  their  place  of  residence, 
where  he  openetl  n  window  in  his  apartment,  and  stretched  him- 
self upon  the  floor.  The  feeling  of  heut  within  did  not  leave 
him  Ibr  a  week,  and  he  vomited  occasionally  the  same  lengtb 
of  time;  while  he  was  at  times  so  distressed  with  heat  of  skin, 
ami  overpowering  faintness,  tiiat  he  went  into  a  small  stream 
and  plunged  his  anus  and  bead  into  the  water.    In  the  caii^f 
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part  of  ihe  week,  he  felt  his  throat  a  little  tore,  and  had  uneasi- 
neas  over  his  whole  bocly^  especially  in  his  drms  itnd  legs.  Ou 
Wednesday  (2'^(t)  he  voided  with  pain  his  urine,  which  was  red ; 
and  about  thi^  time  lie  had  some  uneasy  feeling  iii  his  eyes.  Dur- 
inf^thcweek,  little  passed  From  his  bowels;  but  he  had  repeatedly 
incflectual  calls.  When  fiist seen,  Saturday,  {'23t}i  AufpiSt),  he 
complained  of  little  but  pain  in  his  arms,  particularly  the  left,  of 
which  he  then  hod  in  some  degree  lost  the  strength ;  pulse  nar* 
turat  in  frequency,  but  intermitting.  On  the  S9th  August,  be 
complained  of  imperfect  vision,  and  difficulty  of  breathing;  stiU 
pain  of  arms,  and  led  more  powerless ;  pulse  natural ;  pupil  of 
left  eye  contracted.  All  these  symptoms  soon  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting the  Direction  of  the  arms ;  and  in  all  otiier  respects  he  ' 
is  now  quite  well.  The  motions  of  the  hand  are  much  lefs  im- 
paired than  those  of  the  ann  and  forearm  ;  in  particular,  the 
power  of  bending  the  forearm  on  the  arm  is  almost  entirely  lost. 

Mary  Mitchell,  «t.  50,  was  seized,  immediately  atter  break-i- 
fast,  on  Sunday  iSdi  August,  with  very  heavy  sickness,  and  soon 
retched  violently,  but  little  was  vomited.  She  suffered  mucti 
from  thirst,  and  vomiting  recurred  at  times  for  several  days* 
During  the  week,  she  had  some  soreness  of  eyes  and  throat* 
with  heartburn,  and  pain  in  most  parts  of  her  body  ]  had  then 
also  tenesmus ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  minute  portion  of 
very  hord  fsccs,  nothing  whatever  passed  from  her  bowels  from  • 
the  beginning  of  the  illness  until  the  following  Saturday,  when 
she  toos  castor  oil ;  after  which  her  bowels  were  natural.  When 
first  seen,  August  S5th,  she  complained  cf  her  throat,  bones* 
sad  coltdty  pains,  with  unnatural  feelings,  and  st>me  want  of 
strength  in  her  legs  and  feet ;  pulse  then  1 20.  A  few  days  after 
she  had  swelling  of  feet,  difficulty  of  breatliing,  with  numbness 
and  creeping  in  the  inferior  extremities.  At  present  slie  has  . 
mimbncis  and  pain  in  the  arms  and  legs',  without  any  other 
complaint ;  pulse  9G. 

Helen  Mitchkll,  let.  48,  about  n  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
breakfast,  on  the  same  day  as  the  others  were  taken  ill,  was 
seized  with  excessive  sickness,  followed  by  retelling,  and  she 
vmnited  some  whitish  matter.  These  jsyni^itoms  recurred  oc- 
ouionally  for  several  days,  and  were  soon  nccompnnicd  by 
burning  at  pit  of  the  stomach,  hoarseness,  slight  inflamm^tioo 
f^  the  left  upper  eyelid,  with  numbness,  and  pnin  in  the  arma 
and  legs ;  and  during  the  spiice  of  a  week  she  had  purging,  and 
great  weakness  and  tendency  to  faint.  All  these  symptoms  gra* 
dually  abated,  unless  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  which  assum- 
ed the  form  rather  of  great  general  debility,  than  that  of  a  par- 
tial or -parnly tic  affection,  and,  in  November,  existed  in  auch  « 
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Aegtee,  ihat  she  professed  inability  to  walk.  Now,  bowever,  she 
has  no  contplaim,  unless  some  weakness,  and  unusual  KDsatioas 
in  lier  extremities ;  pulae  96. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  tfacse  persons  were  not  seen  in  the 
early  period  of  their  illness ;  but,  from  repeated  inquiries,  I  am 
satisfied  tbe  furegoiug  account  is,  so  fur  ss  it  goes,  correct.  I 
hst'e  deferred  noticing  the  appearances  on  the  dead  body  of 
W.  Mitchell,  until  the  whole  aymptoins  exisUne  in  the  difiereat 
individuals,  as  they  undoubtedly  constituted  but  one  diseascv 
bhould  be  enumerated.  The  body,  trom  particular  circun^ 
stances,  was  not  opened  until  the  2!)th  August,  3  days  9  boor* 
after  deatli,  when  IVIr  William  Craigic,  surgeon,  assisted  at  the 
examination,  and  we  made  the  tbllowing  observations. 

Tbe  face  had  a  natural,  composed  appearance ;  and  the  rf> 
gidity  of  the  body  did  not  appear  to  be  diflercnt  from  what 
is  common.     The  right  ear,  and  corresponding  side  of  the-    ' 
face,  as   well   as   tbe  scalp,   exhibited  a  deep  clay-blue  co- 
lour.    On  the  chest  and  belly,  several  spots  and  streaks,  aotne 
green,  others  blue,  were  observed ;  and  the  back,  upon  which     , 
le  body  lay,  was  from  head  to  foot  of  a  livid  colour ;  while  se- 
veral roundtbh  spots,  of  a.  still  deeper  hue,  ^ve  to  the  shonl-     i 
ders  and  neck  a  mottled  appearance     The  penis  was  mtu^     >, 
swollen,  and  red.     The  scrotum  also  was  enlarged,  and  of  a< 
dark  blue  colour.  j 

Upon  opening  the  belly,  the  smell  was  not  unusually  oSen-     | 
sive,  and  the  abdominal  contents  did  hoi  appear  to  us  to  have     j 
undergone  alteration  &i\ex  deatlt ;  but,  in  the  cavity,  sevetml     i 
ounces  of  a  high-coloured  liquid  were  found.     On  the  intea-     \ 
tines,  jejunum,  and  ilium,  many  purple  spots,  some  of  tbem  &»■     j 
veral  inches  in  circumference,  were  observed ;  and  the  outer     ' 
surface  of  the  stomach,  in  a  tract  which  extended  from  the  oar-     I 
diac  orifice,  and  occupied,  fur  some  distance  downwards,  the     i 
whole  circumference  of  that  viscus,  excepting  the  small  curva-     J 
tuie,  was  of  a  clear,  dark  red  colour ;  and  through  this  space 
dark  lines,  apparently  veins,  ramiiied.     This  appearance,  per- 
liaps  from  20  to  30  square  inches  in  extent,  was  strongly  mark- 
ed in  contrast  with  tlie  natural  state  of  the  inferior  extremis 
and  small  curvature.     The  substance  connecting  the  stomach  to 
tbe  spleen,  was,  as  well  as  a  smalt  part  of  the  transverse  colon*   ., 
of  E  red  colour.     The  spleen  was  gorged  with  blood  ;  the  liver   , 
healthy.     The  duodenum,  from  n  s,mall  distance  below  the  P]F» 
loi'os,  almost  to  il3  inferior  extt'e^.iiiy,  and  round  nearly  toe 
nhole  intestine,  was  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour.     U[)on  open- 
ing die  stomach,  the  internal  surface  of  that  part  where  the  ouU 
WMd  appearancej  already  described,  existed,  was  foucd  of  » 
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bright  red  colour,  and  over  diis  ligbter  dots  were  thicldr  wat- 
tered;  m&kui?  such  on  omtearance  as  might  be  produced  l^  s 
red  colour  being  dashed,  from  a  painter's  pencil,  upon  a  Bome> 
what  darker  ffnwn^.  The  tntemat  coau  or  the  duodenum  were 
very  dark  coTtmred,  with  a  slighdy  reddish  hue,  pulpy,  thicken- 
ed, and  easily  separated  from  the  peritoneal  covering,  while  in 
one  roundtsk  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  crowo-piecc^  the  villous  and 
mnsculu:  coats  were  entirely  wsnting.  Red  patches  were  ob- 
wrved  on  the  iimer  surface  of  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  the  ^hap^ 
axe,  and  situation  of  which  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  ap- 
pearances already  noted  oh  the  outside  of  these  intestines^ 
The  atomacb  and  duodenum  contained  about  a  quart  of  a  brown, 
temi-opiqu^  Ihickish  liquid ;  the  jejunum  and  ilium  were  cmp> 
ijt  ana  coated  with  a  yellow  viscid  matter.  The  lungs  and 
heart  were  quite  healthy ;  but  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  thorax  were 
IS  of  a  reddish  turliid  liquid,  and  about  half  that  quan- 


tity in  the  pericardium.     The  pharynx  was  of  an  unusually  red 
colour;  the  «4iole  of  the  brain  was  healthy,  and  of  firm  con- 


The  four  individuals  whose  cases  have  been  rdated,  break- 
&Med  together  on  (be  morning  their  illness  commenced — all  in 
flood  faealtfa,  on  porridge  consisting  of  milk,  salt,  and  meal. 
William  partoc^  largely ;  but  James,  who  perceived  **  a  sick- 
«ling  taste, "  took  less  than  common,  while  the  sisters  had  their 
qMuT quantity.  Nopartofthe  salt  and  milk  used  that  morning 
Was  to  be  found,  after  X  had  occasion  to  visit  this  family ;  and 
•hbough  the  remainder  of  the  meal,  and  also  the  contents  of 
^niliam'  Mitchell's  stomach  and  duodenum,  were  examined  by 
Dn  Henderson  and  Fraser  of  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  by  Mr 
Crugie  and  myseli^  no  poisonous  ingredient  was  detected  in 
thase  subatances.  From  the  first  time  of  visiting  this  family, 
their  illness  was  supposed  to  arise  from  a  deleterious  substanco 
taken  into  the  stomach ;  but  considering  the  late  period  of  the 
Complaint^  and  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  specific  poi- 
M),  it  was  vain  to  e^ect  benefit  irom  any  medicine,  as  a  direct 
antidote.  By  eaeh  of  the  three  survivors,  a  full  dose  of  castor 
oil  was  first  taken,  and  a  course  of  weak  Epsom  salts.  An 
•Undine  solution  and  opiates  was  entered  upon;  but,  afler  a 
diy  or  two,  supposing  th«r  illness  beyond  the  reach  of  aid, 
tbn  declined  to  conUnue  the  medicine;  hence  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  may  be  considered  nearly  the  natural,  un- 
asnsted  coutve  of  the  disease.  The  intfmal  evidence  which 
sapports  the  opinion  that  poison  occasioned  the  disease,  is 
very  strong  indeed.  All  the  most  characteristic  symptouu  of 
poisons  existed ;  while  no  other  supposition  whatever  seems  to 
ne  capable  c^  explaining  all  the  pnenwnen^    The  raniting;)- 
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}>reoeded  by  sickness,  of  a  more  oppressive  kiod  than  usually 
arises  from  any  cause  but  an  emetic  substance — the  heat  and  lui- 
easiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomadi  and  bowels — the  tenesmus, 
and,  in  one,  diarrhoea — the  tliirst — ^the  difficulty  of  breatliing 
—-the  tendency  to  fainting — the  enfeebled  and  paralytic  state 


—the  aifcction  of  the  throat  and  eyes — the  general  pains,  and 
^  the  sudden  death — are,  one  and  all,  in  the  number  of  the  un* 
'  doubted  effects  of  various  poisons  from  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.    They  may,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  resem- 
ble the. symptoms  of  several  diseases,  arising  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  common  cause,  but  are  not  strictly  similar ;  and,  with- 
out showing  wherein  they  differ  from  any  given  disease,  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  the  affections  of  the  throat,  eyes,  and 
urinary  organs,  which  were  present,  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  case,  unless  as  the  effect  of  poison,  coexist  with  such  symp* 
toms  as  the  above.     The  high  probability,  arising  from  the  s^ 
parate  symptoms  of  each  individual,  is  strengthened,  almost  to 
certainty,  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  in  a  whole 
family  of  four  persons ;  while  no  similar  disease — indeed,  no  e- 
jpidemic  disease  of  any  kind — prevailed  at  that  time.     The  ap- 
pearances on  the  dead  body  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.    These 
1?ere,  externally,  similar  to  such  as  have  been  frequently  ob- 
served.    For  example,  they  were  much  alike  to  those  ou  the 
body  of  a  female  wno  died  from  arsenic,  and  was  dissected  by   * 
Morgagni,  in  whom  <^  facies  corporis  posterior,  ne  suris  auidem 
et  calcibus  exceptis,  tota  erat  nigra."     (Morgag.  £p.  lix.  3.) 
This  audior  also  records,  among  several  similai*  instances,  the 
dissection,  by  a  friend,  of  a  woman  killed  by  a  vegetable  poi- 
son, of  whom  he  says,  ^*  in  prono  omnia  a  capite  ad  calces^ 
colore  esse violaceo,  animadvci'suin  est."  (Epist.  lix.  12.)     The 
inflammation   of  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal— the 
pulpy,  thickened,  and  easily  detached  state  of  the  inner  coafta 
of  the  duodenum,  with  attenuation  of  one  spot  of  that  intestine 
— are  of  the  same  nature.     Some  have  attached  weight,  as  a 
sign  of  poison,  to  the  easy  separation  of  the  velvet  coat  of  the 
stomach.     How  far  the  stomach  of  W,  M.  corret^ponded  to  this 
is  unknown,  as  this  viscus,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  body  to 
be  more  minutely  inspected,  so  rapidly  lost  its  appearance  and 
consistence,  that  np  inference  could  be  drawn  from  its  state* 
The  serous  effusion  in  Uic  chest  and  belly,  the  only  other  un- 
natural appearance  observed,  may,  in  part,  have  been  a  transu- 
dation after  death,  but  mainly  the  eifuct  of  one  of  the  irregu- 
lar actions  in  the  systcui.     In  short,  the  appeoi'ances  on  the 
dead  body  were  decisively  such  as  poison  produces;  and  uidcsa 
(bese^  notliing  to  account  for  death  was  seen.     No  poisonous 
^ub&tw^Q  was  fou;id  iu  thq  stomach  or  bowels ;  but  it  ii  ^vidept^ 
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BO  dfldnetion  of  sNy  JuimI  csp  be  drawn  from  thii,  considering 
the  npested  vomitingt,  and  the  doKt  of  purgRtive  medicine 
which  thi*  nun  had  bdbre  death. 

The  brother- in-Uw  of  thii  faniil}^  was,  in  October  lut,  tried 
before  the  Jiuticiarjr  Court  at  Aberdeen,  for  administering  poi- 
son to  bis  fonr  .relations ;  and  the  above  considcratioiiH  thai  ex- 
isted to  direct  tbe  evidence  of  the  medical  witneues,  by  whom 
such  (Hiinions  were  given  u  induced  the  Judge  and  Jury  to  con^ 
sider  the  abiiract  act  of  poisoning  proved.  The  accused  aftei^ 
vards  confeaed  hit  guilt,  and  that  ne  perpetrated  the  crime  by 
means  of  arsenic  put  amons  the  salt  the  Sunday  morning  on 
which  tbe  Mitchells  were  taken  ill. 

Mfordt  13M  December,  18S1. 


II. 

f^n  tie  Coatagiws  Nalvre  vf  the  YeUcm  Fever.  By  Alexandis 
Coventry  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Utico,  On^da-County,  New- 
York.  —*•'=' 

THiB  article  was  fint  printed  about  twelve  mon^  ago,  in 
as  American  paper,  entitled  the  Ploughboy,  published  at 
Albany,  and  was  there  published  as  a  communication  address 
cd  to  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
iwL  We  received  a  copy  of  it  in  this  form  some  time  ago; 
and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  the  opinions  delivered  in  it  can  be  accessible  to 
tbe  public  in  this  country,  we  have  thought  proper  to  give  on 
early  place  to  it,  as  the  result  of  observations  made  on  the  spot 
by  a  practitioner  who  lias  been  about  thirty-£ve  years  resident 
in  the  regions  where  yellow  fever  is  most  prevalent. 

To  the  EiUtors  of  the  Edinburgk  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

Having  observed,  in  your  Journal  published  the  1st  of 
January  I8M),  the  R«port  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  doc- 
trine ot  Contagioo  in  the  Plague,  I  have  been  induced  to  submit 
to  your  conflideration  some  observations,  which  my  residence 
in  tnis  country,  for  the  last  thirty-^ve  years,  has  enabled  me  to 
make  on  a  disease  which,  from  its  totality,  may  not  unaptly  be. 
denominated  the  Plague  of  the  Weiitcm  Continent,  or  New 
World.  I  refer  to  that  dreaded  disorder,  the  Yellow  Fever,  to 
which,  although  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  no  inconsiderable 
|iart  of  her  promising  youth  &U  victims,  wbra  pumiing  their. 
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fiirtanes  in  the  Western  lipmit<[ilicre.  I  oni  ralhev  induced  to 
■his,  because  1  regret  to  cAkctw,  that  mme  of  the  most  respect- 
able medical  men  in  the  island  have  lent  the  weiglit  of  their 
naincs  to  an  opinion  with  which  they  wuuld  never  have  coincid- 
ed, had  their  opportuiiitie«  of  ob^rvation  been  e^iuol  to  that  of 
many  American  practitioners,  who  are  located  in  situations 
where  this  diseaie  frequently  ehows  itself. 

Having  received  my  medical  education  in  Enrope,  and  witness- 
ed the  diseasBs  most  prevalent  there,  I  am  confident  that  nothing 
occurs  in  the  British  Islands  that  would  enable  the  medical  man  to 
form  a  correct  idea  on  this  subject.  1  know  also  that  it  requires  a 
xesidence  in  particular  parts  of  this  country,  and  that  for  some 
time^  to  become  ihorouj^hly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  yellow 
fever.  Those  practiiioners  who  reside  north  of  the  4 1st  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  within  200  miles  of  the  seacoast,  except  in 
60me  unfavourable  seasons,  in  uncommonly  bad  situations,  will 
have  few  opportunides  of  studying  the  nature  of  this  fever.  This 
exemption  I  believe  to  be  much  more  owing  to  the  hilly  or  rJdgy 
surface  of  the  country,  than  to  the  latitude;  but  south  and  west 
of  these  lines,  there  arc  tracts  of  flat  country  abounding  in  stag- 
nant water.  During  a  residence  of  five  years  on  the  Hudson 
River,  120  miles  north  of  New- York,  I  never  met  with  a  case  of 
fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  resembled  the  yellow  fever.  Af- 
ter my  removal  to  the  flat  country,  called  the  Lake  Country,  |I 
met  with  fevers  that  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  previously 
seen,  but  in  which  I  often  recognised  the  black  vomit,  and  in- 
tense yellowness  described  in  the  yellow  fever.  Acquainted  with 
ihe  diseases  prevailing  in  the  cities  through  the  medium  of  their 
newspapers,  I  had  conceived  the  disorder  raging  there  as  one 
of  a  very  different  type,  and  resembling  what  I  conceived  to  be 
the  plamie  of  the  Levant,  more  than  tnc  epidemic  tliat  was  so 
generally  spread  over  the  western  district  of  the  Stale  of  New- 
York,  and  with  which  I  had  become  so  well  acquainted;  hav- 
ing in  my  whole  family,  and  subsequently  myself,  undergone 
die  disease.  But  a  visit  to  New- York,  in  the  autumn  of  1805, 
undeceived  me;  for  in  ihatpart  of  tlie  city  near  the  wharfs,  and 
bordering  on  the  East  Hivcr,  I  recognised,  on  the  6rst  glance, 
the  cast  of  countenance  with  which  I  had  been  but  too  famUiar 
since,  the  SOth  of  ,Tu)y  preceding.  It  happened  also  that  die 
most  intimate  friend  I  had  in  the  cit^',  resided  in  a  low  situaticm 
called  Pearl  Street,  and  bad  remained  there  during  the  season. 
He  had  the  yellow  fever  hiniselli  also  three  of  his  family,  two  of 
whom  were  vicdms;  while  his  eldest  daughter,  a  beautiful  and 
amiable  woman,  who  had  assiduously  attended  her  sick  parent, 
sad  dying  brother  snd  sister,  had  kept  her  ordinary  health,  spd 
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«ttll  Kt^Bcd  the  bloominff  countenance  which  she  bnuight  from 
the  beaMiy  hiUe  of  Caleoonia.  It  was  ctxiceded  by  the  gentle- 
man who  attended  this  faniilj^  that  Uiese  were  ffenuine  cosea  of 
yellow  ferer.  I  noted,  from  the  rqwru  of  my  friend,  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  bis  physician,  the  Rrmptoms  of  this  casey 
and  ttHind  every  Evmpttnn  corrcflpond  with  tfaoBe  of  many  pa- 
tients who  had  fallen  under  my  care ;  none  of  whom  had  heeo 
near  the  seacoast,  and  most  had  never  leen  any  thing  larger 
than  a  canoe  or  small  boat  in  their  lives.  Through  my  frtend'a 
politeneM,  I  woa  introduced  to  several  gentlemen  who  had  lived 
through  die  yellow  fever,  having  lost  near  relations  by  it ;  and^ 
after  the  moat  close  attention,  I  was  oa  fiilly  convinced  of  the 
identi^  of  this  disease  with  the  epidemic  that  had  raged  along 
the  margin  of  the  western  lakes,  as  I  was  of  my  onu  existence; 
bnt  had  I  even  doubted  what  I  heard  and  saw,  my  nose  and 
stomadi  gave  me  ample  evidence,  that  the  causes  to  which  I 
attribotea  thesicknesB  in  the  west  had  existed  in  this  dty.  T^m 
prine^nl  di^rence  appeared  to  me,  that,  in  the  former  case,  it 
was  owing  to  canses  not  within  the  compass  of  human  beings  to 
prevent;  in  the  latter,  it  was  self-destruction  brought  on  by 
Delecting  those  means  within  their  power,  and  perhaps  acting 
onaer  a  mistaken  and  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  foreign  origin 
of  this  disease^  which  they  hod  nursed  up,  or  raised  m  a  hot- 
bed, tfaemselvea.  The  great  encroachment  made  on  the  river, 
estimated  at  90  acres,  composed  of  perishable  or  perishing  mo- 
terialB,  was  the  evident  cause  of  the  mortality  in  New- York, 
wry  umilar  to  what  took  place  last  season  at  Mobile.  Blessed 
with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  healthy  situations  in  the  known 
world,  having  no  marshes  of  extent  that  can  nfTect  the  healUi 
HI  the  vicint^,  and  aboundin^r  on  every  side  with  the  choicest 
nuteriala  for  building  and  wharfing,  the  citizens  of  New- York 
vtre  inexcusable  for  using  such  pernicious  stuff  to  fill  their 
dodi^  and  found  their  streets  on.  No  city  has  better  opportu- 
nitiea  to  secure  and  preserve  the  health  of  its  inhabitantJ,  than 
dits  fiivoared  spot ;  end  it  wuuld  be  the  hcij:;tit  of  madness  to 
permit  &lae  theories,  and  imaginary  hypotheses,  to  preclude  the 
necew^  of  a  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  which  is  a  surer 
prereDtiTe  than  any  quarantine  laws  that  can  be  devised ;  for 
if  the  air  of  the  city  is  as  pure  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  although 
a  whole  crew  from  Havonnnh  or  the  coast  of  Atrica,  should 
gain  admittance  and  die  of  the  yellow  fever,  you  would  not  hear 
u  any  new  cases ;  but  the  disease  would  be  arrested  the  same  as 
it  invariably  is,  when  the  patients  are  removed  to  the  pure  air 
i^  the  coantrr*  Quoinntinc  laws  arc  useful.  Every  vessel  that 
bu  g  perishaole  cargo,  or  thjtlioB  not  been  kept  weU  vcntiUted, 
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-wheiher  she  has  such  men  on  board  or  not,  ought  to  be  clean- 
ed out}  whit6*wasbed,  and  ventilated,  before  she  is  allowed  to 
approach  the  docks.  Her  crciv  may  have  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  poisonous  effluvia  as  it  gaiiicd  in  strength, 
t^e  same  as  a  tobacco- chewer  gets  used  to  that  deleterious  weed ; 
and  the  air  of  the  vessd,  although  in  a  measure  inoffensive  to 
them,  may  prove  destructive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  inhale 
4he  vitiated  atmosphere. 

.  Since  my  first  observations  made  on  the  yellow  fever  in 
1805,  whilst  in  the  city  of  New- York,  I  have  had  many  op- 
portunities of  marking  the  symptoms  of  fevci*  in  unhealthv  si- 
tiuations ;  have  collected  information  from  gentlemen  who  have 
traversed  the  country,  from  the  north  oi  the  Mississippi  to 
St  Mary's,  die  outlet  of  Lake  Superior;  seen  gentlemen  from 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  India  Islands; — and  the  result  has 
been,  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  disease  denominated  yel- 
low fever  is  epidemic ;  depends  on  vegetable  putrefaction,  and 
in  that  short  stage  which  generally  attends  tlie  fever,  is  not  con- 
tagious ;  but,  if  protracted  and  assuming  a  typhoid  state,  as  I 
Mieve  botli  bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers  may  and  often  do, 
the  patient  may  generate  an  atmosphere  arouml  him,  which, 
without  due  care,  may  induce  an  indi^osition  in  the  attendants. 
But,  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  am  fully  of  opinion  diat  yel- 
low fever  maybe  pronounced  not  to  be  contagious;  for,  re- 
move the  patient  to  a  healthy  and  elevated  situation,  keep  him 
clean  and  well  aired,  and  I  should  expect  no  more  danger  from 
t^is  disease  than  from  a  tertian  intermittent.  Small-pox,  mea- 
des,  the  chin- cough,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  are  found 
tp  prevail  at  all  seasons.  We  never  hear  of  yellow-fever  before 
June  or  July,  in  our  climate ;  and  the  first  severe  frost  never 
fails  to  arrest  its  progress.  Thus  it  commences  about  the  time 
that  vegetable  putrefaction  begins  to  take  place,  and  never 
fails  to  stop  when  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  that  process. 
That  it  is  not  the  ofT^pring  of  heat  alone,  we  judge  from  its 
tiot  being  known  in  the  deserts  in  Africa:  there  must  be 
moisture  and  vegetables  to  putriiy,  as  well  as  heat.  The  well 
informed  practitioners  who  live  in  the  south  and  westeiii  parts 
of  America,  who  have  many  of  tlieni  annually  opportunities 
of  fixamining  this  disease,  have  no  doubt  of  its  nature.  I 
much  suspect  vou  will  hardly  find  a  dissenting  voice  amongst 
niedical  men,  from  Baltimore  to  New- Orleans,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  yellow  fever.  The  Medical  Repository,  published  in 
New- York,  and  so  ably  conducted,  has  hiv:iriably  combated  tlie 
idea  of  foreign  origin.  I  refer  you  witli  confidence  to  the  Num- 
ber published  in  June  last ;  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
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pointed  at  Mobile  must  be  decisive  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
The  official  statement  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Maryland,  gen* 
tlenien  vrho,  for  practical  knowledge  and  real  science,  stand  at 
the  head  of  their  profession  in  this  country,  seems  unanswer* 
able.      Were  Sir  James  MacGre^r,  and  Sir  James  Earle, 
placed  in  a  similar  situation  witli  Mons.  La  Forte,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that,  with  the  honourable  candour  of  that  gen- 
deman,  they  would  have  Uieir  belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of 
it  destroyed.     Perfectly  unintentional  on  their  part,  I  fear  their 
present  opinion  will  be  productive  of  much  mischief  in  this 
countxy.    Their  opinions  have  been  eagerly  quoted  by  the  con- 
tagioiusts.   The  idea  of  importation  is  more  agreeable  to  the  po- 
pmace,  who  will  always  with  reluctance  acknowledge  theinsalu- 
ority  of  their  particular  location,  and,  with  still  more  reluctance, 
submit  to  the  deprivations  and  restrictions  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  own  preservation. 
.   Every  oi&ce  depending  on  popular  election  here,  we  are  too 
apt  to  suppress  opinions  not  palatable  to  the  public ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  eiiact,  and  put  in  force  any  regulation,  although 
their  preservation  depends  on  it,  without  the  public  sentiment 
in  its  favour:  hence  the  fpreai  danger  arising  from  mistaken 
nodons  in  regard  to  our  diseases.    Some  respectable  physicians 
most  strangely,  and  some  men,  much  better  acquainted  with 
other  business  than  with  medicine,  with  which  latter  they  un- 
fortunately have  a  disposition  to  dabble,  have  taken  into  their 
heads  to  differ  from  the  great  majority  of  medical  men  on  this 
subject^  and  have  exultingly  referred  to  the  statements  of  these 
Ufo  honourable  Baronets. 

From  the  dirty  state  that  I  found  New- York  in  last  April, 
the  accumulated  filth  of  the  winter  still  remaining  in  the  streets, 
I  should  suspect  that  the  idea  of  importation  had  numerous  ad- 
vocates in  the  citv  council ;  for,  although  the  heat  was  intense, 
the  mercury  standing  at  82  Fahr.,  no  measures  were  as  yet  taken 
to  secure  the  city  from  disease.  But  it  is  with  reference  to  tlie 
new  settlement  making  in  the  south  and  west,  that  this  question 
will  have  its  most  important  bearing*  Much  of  those  tract?, 
and  especially  the  points  most  convenient  for  commerce,  are  low 
ulluvia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes ;  yet  often  witliin  a  few 
miles,  or  even  within  one  mile,  very  different  locations  in  point 
of  health  may  be  made.     In  one  case  the  settlement  may  become 

Eermanent,  the  citizens  enjoy  health  and  comfort;  on  the  other 
and,  bv  an  injudicious  cnoice,  after  much  property  expended^ 
the  whole  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  or  the  mhabitants  continue 
martyrs  to  disease  and  death :  or,  should  the  majority,  after 
Hiucp  suffering,  become  insensible  to  the  operating  poison,  the 
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Elnce  will  still  prove  a  grave  to  many  etnif^anls.     Now,  if  we 
elievc  in  the  local  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt,  (ioine  discrimination  will  be  made  in  establishing  « 
site  for  a  ftiture  city ;  but  if  this  disease  is  imjiorlcd  and  propa^ 
^ted  only  by  contagion,  the  site  is  of  no  consequence,  and  the 
convenience  for  commerce  will  be  tbc  only  consideration,  as  has 
been  the  case  at  Constantinople,  New-Orlean^   Mobile,  and 
many  other  places  that  must  be  within  the  recollection  of  lfaos« 
who  attend  to  the  situation  of  the  different  cities.     From  having 
formerly  entertained  so  crroneons  ideas  concerning  a  disease 
that  was  making  such  havoc  in  tivo  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  Stites,  and  having  found  it  impossible  to  collect  any  tme 
history  from  the  public  pri:i1a,  I  have  been  led  to  admit,   with 
many  grains  of  atlou-ance,  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  the   : 
plague.     It  has  struck  me,  that  a  city  like  Constantinople,  in   ' 
the  vicinity  of  20  st^uare  miles  of  marsh,  siinatcd  at  the  outlet  of  '( 
an  immense  l^e,  with  a  level  country  in  the  vicinity,  must  much  '. 
resemble  some  positions  in  America,  and  be  annually  stibject  to  ^i 
the  worst  kinds  of  malignant  fever.     This,  conjoined  with  the   ■ 
want  of  police,  tbc  dirty  and  lazy  habits  of  the  Turk,  who,  be*  { 
lieving  in  predestination,  takes  no  precautions,  must  give  the  j 
disease  a  more  terrible  char.-tcter  than  even  the  yellow  (ever,         \ 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  plague  makes  its  appearance  at  Con-  i 
ttontinople  in  June  and  July,  and  generally  disappears  in  Octo*  I 
ber  and  November ;  yet  sonic  cases  arc  found  through  the  sea- 
son.    Here  is  a  strong  coincidence  with  the  malignant  ftiver  of 
America.     1  have  met  with  some  instances  nf  yellow  fever  in 
midwinter,  even  in  March.     The  last  was  a  young  man,  who* 
by  a  severe  exposure,  brouglit  on  the  disease.     An  English 
Bailor,  who  saw  him  when  Eick,  and  laid  bim  out,  said  be  re- 
cognised the  disease,  as  he  had  performed  the  same  office  ibc 
jnome  of  his  countrymen  who  died  of  that  disease  in  the  West 
Indies.     The  symptoms  described  by  Dr  A.  B.  Granville  aim 
exactly  those  I  have  myself  experienced  and  marked  in  a  htm- 
dred  cases,  with  tlic  exception  of  carbuncles.     1  have  seen  eveil 
ihem,  although  rarely.     Livid  spots  on  the  body  are  ratJter 
commoji. 

I  think  Volney  describes  Egipt  as  bemg  overflowed  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year.  The  Nile  begins  to  rise  generail* 
in  April,  and  is  at  it^  height  abont  the  35lh  of  June.  & 
gypt  is  generally  on  alluvial  soil  with  &  flat  surface.  The  re- 
semblance is  striking  between  the  Delta  of  Egypt  and  the  Mis^ 
sissipi»  territory  in  America.  When  the  Nile  rises  so  aa  to  BU 
the  ponds,  and  wash  away  the  putrlfying  vegetables,  the  bazars 
Slid  bhops  are  opened  in  Cairo,  and  the  Franks  leave  their  coiv* 
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finemafit  <  They  mre  then  relieved  from  the  terror  of  the  con- 
tagiooa  plflgue^  the  same  ts  our  citizens  in  American  towns^ 
from  die  contagions  yellow  fever,  when  the  first  severe  frost 
takes  |daee^  after  which  you  will  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca«. 
ndinas  and  Georgia  crowding  south,  after  having  spent  the  sul- 
tnr  months  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  north  and  east. 
ISo  wonder  that  the  Egyptians  deified  the  Nile ;  it  affords  them 
both  bread  and  health,  insuring  crops  and  arresting  contagion. 
It  has  frequently  strudc  me^  in  perusing  the  travels  of  different 
gentlemen,  that  wherever  a  place  was  mmous  for  the  frequency 
of  the  pWue^  there  were  marshes  or  pools  in  the  neighbours 
hood,  wnicn,  with  u&in  America,  would  be  suspected  for  sources 
of  malignant  fever.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  situation 
of  Syria ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  plain,  bounded  on  one  side- 
with  mountains,  on  the  other  with  the  sea^  and  interspersed 
with  pools,  and  fringed  with  marshes ;  but  here  the  plague  i» 
frequent.  The  French  army  became  infected ;  but,  wnen  ihey 
entered  the  Desert,  on  their  retreat  from  Jaffii,  regained  their 
health,  and  their  wounds  healed ;  there  were  no  marshes  in  the 
Desert.  E^pt  has  been  long  celebrated  for  being  subject  to 
frequent,  almost  animal  attacks  of  the  plague.  Let  us  advert 
Inr  a  moment  to  the  t(qx)graphy  of  this  celeorated  country.  It 
is  an  extensive  level  tract  of  alluvial  soil.  Volney  says,  nothing 
moK  resembles  its  appearance  than  the  marshes  of  the  Lower 
Ure^  or  the  plains  of^Flanders.  Again,  all  this  part  of  Egypt 
11  so  level  and  so  low,  that  we  are  not  dirce  leagues  firom  the 
coast  .when  we  discover  the  palm-trees,  Sec ;  and,  beyond  this, 
nocking  is  seen  but  a  boundless  plain,  which,  at  difierent  seasons 
of  the  year,  ia  an  ocean  of  fresh  water»  a  miry  morass,  a  verdant 
field,  or  a  dusty  desert.  Again,  a  flat  plain  intersected  with 
cnuils,  under  water  for  three  months,  verdant  and  boggy  for 
three  others,  and  dusty  xmd  full  of  cracks  the  remainder ;  a  sun. 
darting  his  rays  from  azure  skies,  almost  invariably  free  from 
douds ;  and  winds  almost  constantly  blowing.  For  six  montha 
of  the  year,  the  water  of  the  Nile,  the  only  water  used  in  Egypt^ 
ii  so  thick,  that  it  must  have  time  to  settle  before  it  can  be 
thank;  and,  during  the  three  months  which  precede  the  inun-^ 
dation,  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  depth,  it  grows  heated, 
becomes  green,  fetid,  and  full  of  worms,  &c.  Along  the  coast  ol^* 
i^pplf  iniich,  on  account  of  its  shallowness,  can  only  be  ap« 
proached  with  boats,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a 
string  of  fresh  water  lakes ;  these  receive  the  filth  brought  down' 
by  the  Nile  in  its  flood.  The  north  wind,  which  blows  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  year,  serves  to  prevent  the  river  discharging 
Its  coiitcnta  into  the  Mediterranean,  wh^re^  by  dilution,  depositee 
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might  betoniL'  Viuniiless.     The  water  is  generally  at  its  heif^i    I 
atioitt  the  la^t.  of  June,  at  whicli  time  the  whole  country  b  sub-    I 
ni«i^cd.     When  the  Nile  rctnrns  within  hs  banks,  evei-j-  bnltow    * 
or  (lepression  of  the  surface  becomes  a  stagnant  pool.     Wbc-    i 
ifaer  tills  depression  is  an  originnl  concavity,  or  has  been  the    { 
former  course  of  the  river,  or  the  bed  of  an  ancient  cana4«  ital- 
fords  a  receptacle  lor  the  water,  which,  having  no  ^xit,  is  eva>    i 
porated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  water  has  killed  all  v^e* 
tatton,  which  now  decays,  mixes  with  the  liquid,  and  gives  it» 
poisonous  eSluvia  to  the  air.     These  tanks  continue  to  pollute 
the  atmosphere  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  their  deptb« 
some  having  that  effect  till  the  season  of  the  next  floo<l,   when 
the  waters  ui  llie  Nile  put  a  period  to  the  agency ;  others,  niorer 
shallow,  having  performed  their  duty,  are  dried  up,  richly  co- 
vered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  are  fully  preparetl  for  the 
same  process  next  season.     This  infectious  atmosphere  becomes 
prevalent  first  in  the  month  of  November,  and  generally  con-    i 
tinues  increasing  in  virulence  till  tlie  inundation  in  June.   £gypt 
h  seldom  refreshed  by  showers,  but  depends  for  moisture  on  the 
Nile;  the  ovei flowing  of  which  is  more  regular  than  the  tran- 
sient passing  of  clouds. 

In  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  British  or  French  anny 
from  the  coast  to  Cairo,  1  have  seen  it  observed  by  the  narra' 
tor,  that  while  the  plague  was  raging  in  one  village,  the  inlab»* 
lants  of  another,  withm  a  small  distance,  were  entirely  exempt, 
although  no  interruption  of  intercourse  had  token  place  between 
Uiem.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  were  under 
no  apprehension  of  getting  the  plague,  but  plundered  the  houses 
where  it  had  been,  and  wore  the  clothes  of  those  who  died  of 
this  disorder.  Let  us  now  review  the  subject.  It  is  agreed, 
ihatf  generally,  the  plague  b^ins  to  appear  at  Constantinople' 
about  the  last  of  June ;  rarely  more  early.  That  city  has  SO 
square  miles  of  marsh  in  its  vicinity.  Ahnough  under  a  despO" 
lie  government,  the  dogs  and  vultures  enjoy  as  much  liberty  a» 
the  long-nosed  quality,  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  those  do< 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  streets  of  Conslanti' 
noplc  regale  the  olfactory  nerves  as  much  as  those  of  N«w* 
York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  or  PlHtadtlphia.  Now,  it  seems  thtf 
plague  beguis  at  Stamboul,  about  the  time  it  ceases  in  KgypU 
I  do  not  know  that  we  hear  of  a  non •intercourse  between  ikie 
two  countries,  during  the  tbllowing  months;  yet  it  is  rarely  im- 
ported into  Kgypt  till  Noveniber,  when  the  ponds  and  marshes- 
o*'  that  country  have  prqiared  the  atmosphere  for  its  reception. 
Kgypt  being  now  prepared  for  it,  the  plague  begins  to  abate  ali 
ConstontlDople,  where  the  frosts  have  arrealed  Triable  puu*>. 
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faction.    It  reigns  now  with  uncontrollpd  f;way  over  the  allir* 
vion  of  Ej!ypt«  where  frost  is  not  known,  iHt  the  water  which 
has  (allrn  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  conveyed  by  the  Nile,  again 
stveeps  the  biirfacc  of  Egypt,  and  destroys  the  source  of  pesti- 
lence.    The  Fraliks  then  leave  their  confinement ;  the  bazars 
and  shops  arc  opened ;  and  Egypt  is  again  willing  to  part  with 
the  fell  destroyer  to  the  Porte,  or  some  other  (|uarter  of  the 
world*    Although  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  I  be* 
lieve  it  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  plague  on 
8  general  scale.   Constantinople  is  in  lat.  41  deg.  27  min.,  Cairo, 
lat  SO  deg. ;  which  shows  that  the  probability  is,  that  dilFerent 
means  may  produce  the  same  effect  at  the  two  places.    It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  excessive  heat  of  Egypt  would  soon  ex- 
haust the  moisture  necessary  for  vegetable  putrefaction,  as  the 
deserts  on  ■  each  side  are  found  to  be  free  from  plague.    Is  it 
not  remarkable^  that  the  plague  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
Porte  aboQC.the  same  time  that  the  yellow  fever  does  in  our 
cities,— that  when  winter  sets  in,  either  disease  is  scarcely  heard 
of  at  these  places?    In  Egypt,  where  it  may  be  said  there  is  no 
winter,  the  plague  is  arrested  by  the  ovemowing  of  the  Nile. 
Do  not  these  circumstances  lend  us  to  suspect,  that  the  nature 
of  the  plague  is  not  yet  fully  imderstood  by  Europeans  in  gene- 
nl?    Stnpid  and  superstitious  as  the  Turks  m.tybe,  yet  self- 
pMservation  has  so  powerful  a  hold  on  the  human  mincf,  that  i 
Wrongly  suspect  they  have  experience  on  their  side  for  not  be* 
lieving  in  the  contagion  of  the  plague. 

The  true  nature  of  the  yellow  fever  is  every  day  becomings 
better  understood.  I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  well* 
iiibnned  men,  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  America,  that 
bive  any  doubts  on  that  subject.  The  numerous  settlements 
■skniff  in  the  south  and  west  by  an  industrious,  intelligent! 
fld  Qosef ving  people,  will  throw  fresh  light  on  the  naturo 
ef  this  disease.  The  report  of  a  committee  similar  to  that 
of  Mobile^  who  have  no  preconceived  theories  to  support, 
Mg^t  to  have  great  weight  in  this  momentous  affair.  If  it 
MS  not  operate  as  a  warning  to  those  who,  in  future,  erect 
Mfeniences  for  commerce,  not  to  use  ))crishab]e  materiaJs 
il  the  construction  of  docks;  those  who  persist  in  that  dan* 
|Mns  practice  will  be  guilty  of  self-mnrder,  as  well  as  acces* 
before  the  act,  in  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-citi- 
During  my  residence  among  the  miurshes  and  swamps  of 
b  west,  I  watched  the  condition  of  two  ponds  near  which  I 
•d  occasion  frequently  to  pass.  They  were  near  the  outlet  of 
like.-  When  the  waters  were  high,  there  was  a  free  commu-^ 
■Mum  between  Uie  ponds  and  the  lake.  The  waves  of  the 
itter  passe«1  iaito  the  ponds,  and  kept  the  water  frcvh;  but. 
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n  the  waters  began  to  luwei',  Uie  waves  drove  up  the  sand 
or  ahiiigle  on  ihe  beach,  forming  a  dam  across  the  outlet  of  tW 
pond.  If  the  scnson  proved  dry,  and  the  lake  continued  ro  de- 
crease in  depth,  the  water-ponds  griwiually  dried  up ;  putrefac- 
tion began i  they  emitted  a  horrible  stench;  the  easternmost 
and  most  shallow  aflected  the  senses  oden  by  t)ie  la^t  of  June,  a 
fortnight  before  the  westernmost,  and  would  dry  entirely  up, 
cease  to  annoy  Uie  smell,  and,  if  no  rain  fell,  become  Terdaot, 
with  a  growth  of  vegetables ;  but  the  other,  whose  bottom  was 
OD  a  level  with  the  shallow  part  of  the  lake,  although  later  in 
polluting  the  air,  would  continue  the  process  tUl  arrested  by 
juitumnal  frost.  I  have  known  a  whole  village,  in  which  there 
was  not  a  sick  person  on  the  20th  of  June,  or  indeed  later,  to 
be  Idd  on  their  beds  within  48  hours,  evidently  from  the  putrid 
efRuvia  emanating  from  these  ponds,  the  fact  being  ascertained 
by  a  shift  hi  the  wind,  which  brought  the  exhalations  directly 
into  the  place;  and  some  of  these  people  had  every  symptom  of 
yellow  fever. 

It  has  for  some  lime  been  my  opinion,  that  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  conU^ton  and  infection.  Thus 
a  disease  may  be  contagious,  and  not  infectious,  as  psora  and 
syphilis;  it  may  be  both  as  the  measles  and  small-pox.  I  be- 
lieve, that,  whatever  may  be  the  original  nature  of  a  fever,  it 
permitted  to  run  a  protracted  course  it  may,  under  improper 
management,  become  infectious;  yet  I  am  confident  that  this  is 
generiiliy  within  the  control  of  the  physician.  Although  I  have^ 
in  consultation,  seen  cases  where  infection  seemed  to  nave  been 
communicated,  I  have  not,  in  a  practice  of  thirty-five  yeaiSf 
had  a  single  case  where  fever  was  propagated  in  this  manno'. 

I  have  found  much  benefit  from  the  muriatic  fumes ;  it  cer- 
tainly destrovs  (he  fetor  arising  from  fever  in  a  remark^U  d»> 
gree.  With  all  the  attachment  for  nosological  distinctioa 
which  I  imbibed  at  the  school  of  the  respectable  Cullen,  I  mofit 
«ay,  t^jat  I  have  not  uniTe<)uently  seen  fevers  coninience  widi 
highly  inflammatory  and  bilious  symptoms,  and  gradually  fall 
into  the  typhoid  state.  To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  epi* 
demic  diseases  of  America,  the  experlnieut  made  by  Dr  M'Lean 
in  the  Greek  pest-hou^ie,  and  that  by  the  Spanish  pbyaicion  at 
Havannah)  were  both  most  uupbilosophically  conducted.  Had 
these  experiments  been  made  to  show  their  liability  to  the  oidU 
nary  causes  of  disease,  they  might  have  been  sati^fuclory ;.  bul 
what  sensible  man  will  decide,  whether  they  caught  it  byconto* 
gion  or  from  the  air  ?  The  coutaglonials  will  su))poTt  one  doc- 
trine,  the  anti-contagionists  another;  but  let  a  patient,  Laboor* 
ing  under  yellow  fever,  be  removed  to  a  healthy  part  of  tht 
country,  where  the  disease  is  unknown ;  let  Iiim  b«  treeted  ■» 
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fever  patients  ought  to  be ;  if  he  then  communicates  the  dis- 
order by  contact,  and  it  is  disseminated  over  a  healthy  region, 
where  it  never  existed  before,  I  will  then  believe  in  the  conta* 

fious  nature  of  yellow  fever ;  but,  amongst  the  thousands  who 
ave  been  removed  to  the  cojuntry,  I  have  not  heard  of  such  an 
instance.  Let  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with  a  person  la* 
bouring  under  the  plague^  and  the  result  will  show  itself*  I  %\a 
Induced  to  believe  that  the  plague  in  London  originated  in  ihe 
filth  of  the  city.  From  observations  made  accidentally,  I  am 
.  convinced  that  high  temperature  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  ge- 
neration of  yellow  fever.  In  this  I  differ  from  some  gendemen 
who  advocate  the  domestic  origin.  We  know  that  neat  alone 
will  produce  neither  plague  nor  yellow  fever;  it  must  be  cont- 
ained with  moisture ;  yet  the  water-carriers  of  Cairo  are  almost 
exempt  from  plague.  Now,  I  believe  heat  and  moisture  are  de- 
leterious, only  as  promoting  putrefaction.  I  have  witnessed 
this  going  on'  at  a  low  temperature,  and  a  large  family  sinking 
under  the  effccti  unconscious  of  the  latent  cause ;  indeed  their 
sensation  had  gradually  become  insensible  to  the  fetor,  although 
the  ifttench  was  intolerable  to  mc,  and  first  led  to  the  discovers 
Ing  of  a  putrefying  mass  of  vegetables,  the  exhalation  fro^n 
which  a  keen  and  cool  west  wind  was  forcing  out  of  the  cellar^ 
and  diffusing  through  the  house.  But  I  must  stop,  lestyoiji 
should  suspect  me  of  labouring  under  a  cacoethes  scribendim  a 
.malady  almost  as  incurable  as  tne  plague  or  yellow  fever,  xoa 
will  easily  perceive  that  I  am  not  mucli  in  tlie  habit  of  commit- 
tTng  my  thoughts  to  paper.  My  hopes  of  recognising  these  ob- 
Iservations  in  your  excellent  Journal,  depend  more  on  the  novel- 
ty of  your  having  a  correspondent  in  tne  back  woods  of  Ame* 
nca^  than  in  any  thing  new  or  valuable  in  my  communicatiotuu 
Although  I  perceive  some  coincidence  in  the  opinions  of  Dt 
M*Lean  and  mine,  I  can  assure  you,  I  never  have  perused  the 
writings  of  that  gentleman,  which,  from  my  remote  situation,  t 
If  ave  not  been  able  to  procure ;  all  I  know  of  his  ideas  is 
from  the  Medical  Repository,  published  in  New  York,  and 
tt6m  the  pages  of  your  Journal.  IF  I  am  correct,  he  has  lived 
many  years  in  British  India; — I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
life  m  the  forests,  and  amongst  the  swamps  and  marshes  of 
North  America. 

•    Vtica^  Oneida  County ^  State  of  New  York,  \ 
Notih  America,  Aiig.  1820.  J 
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Observations   on  Varioln,    Vcrkelln,    and  Modified  SinaU-pOJt, 
By  James  Rhed,  M.  D.  Kilmarnock. 

'■'HE  nttmtion  of  ihe  profession  nndof  the  public  hiis  been  so 
■*■  much  occupied,  of  laic  years,  with  discussions  upon  the 
eruptioni!  of  variola  and  varicella,  tliat  any  remarks  of  mine 
might  certainly  have  been  dii^pensed  with.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  is  my  apology.  The  degree  of  security  afibrded  by 
vaccinauon  against  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  is  a  matter  of 
very  high  moment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but  one  in- 
timately connected  with  the  exiitence  and  well-being  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Small-pox  h  a  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease ; 
and  every  thing  which  can  alleviate  its  horrors,  or  le&sen  its  fit- 
tali^,  assumes  proportional  consecjuence. 

There  is  nodiing  Jn  the  communication  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  make  either  very  new  or  important.  All  that  I  aim 
at,  is  a  simple  relation  of  facts,  as  they  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, or  came  to  my  knowledge  in  a  way  that  might  be  re- 
lied on.  This  town  is  in  the  direct  tine  of  road  from  Ireland 
to  the  eastern  counties ;  and  Ireland  seems  the  head  (]uart«rs  of 
Bmall-pox.  Many  arc  the  instances  in  which  persons  have 
brought  thence  the  contagion,  and  been  seized  and  carried  off 
by  the  disease  on  their  arrival  here.  I  am  not  aware,  however^ 
that,  at  any  former  time,  the  contagion  extended  beyond  its 
first  victim ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  at  some  pains  in  detect- 
ing the  sources,  and  marking  .the  diifcreut  steps  of  its  pro* 
greas.  In  the  following  instance,  the  patient  brought  the  disease 
from  Glasgow,  whence  we  have  several  times  also  been  anno^ 
ed  with  contagion ;  and  I  may  here  remark,  that,  unless  intro* 
dnced  from  other  quartern,  it  appears  to  me  none  have  small- 
pox here. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  de^ciibe  what  is  understood  by 
the  terms  Variola,  Varicella,  or  Modified  Small-pox,  The  last 
menlioned  disease,  in  particular,  having  much  of  the  character 
of  variola,  without  its  violence,  duration  or  danger,  has  been  of 
late  frequendy  and  accurately  described  and  dilated  upon;  and 
the  question  of  iis  existence,  it»  origin,  qualities  and  connexions, 
has  been  agitated  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  activity  and  taloit. 
I  have,  dierefore,  the  satisfaction  of  observing,  once  for  all, 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  llie  opinions  and 
cxperieDce  of  professional  men  hereabouts,  on  these  points,  COr . 
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incide  in  great  measure  with  those  contained  in  the  interesting 
accounts  of  Dr  Thomson  and  Mr  Hennen,  given  in  j'our  Jour« 
nalof  1818* 

Case  I. — On  the  20th  April  last,  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  of  the 
nameof  M'Farlane,  was  taken  ill  here,  on  bis  way  from  Glasgow  to 
Ayr.  The  house  he  lodged  in  was  in  one  of  the  widest  and  best 
aired  streets  in  the  town.  Next  day  he  was  confined  to  bed. — On  the 
22dy  his  brow  and  temples  were  thickly  studded  with  a  minute  vesi* 
colar  eruption,  which  increased  gradually,  though  slowly,  with  much 
swelling  and  fever,  and  spread  over  the  body  and  limbs,  until  it  end- 
ed most  unequivocally  in  small-pox,  of  an  exceedingly  severe  and 
confluent  kind.  He  was  unprotected  by  any  sort  of  inoculation,  and 
had  been  infected  in  the  city  by  sleepme  \\\  the  same  house  with  a 
child  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^*  had  the  new  kind  of  small-pox. " 
On  the  5th  May,  being  the  Idth  day  of  eruption,  he  died.  So  brisk 
was  the  putrefactive  process  over  this  poor  patient's  body,  for  three 
days  before  death,  that  all  that  care  and  cleanliness  could  do,  were 
unable  to  maintain  the  air  of  the  apartment,  or  indeed  of  the  whole 
house,  in  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  state. 

Cass  II. — About  the  Sd,  two  days  before  his  death,  a  girl  of  ten 
years,  in  the  same  house,  vaccinated  by  myself,  and  on  whose  arm 
there  remained  a  well- marked  cicatrix,  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
infection.    After  smart  fever,  the  vesicular  eruption  did  make  its  ap« 

Sarance  ;  and  moderate  chicken-pox,  ending  safely  about  the  8th 
y  of  eruption,  was  the  consequence. 

Cases  III.  8c  IV. — Precisely  opposite,  in  the  same  street,  a  mo* 
tber  and  an  infant  of  two  months,  both  unprotected,  fell  sick  on  the 
5th ;  on  the  8th  an  eruption  made  its  appearance,  which,  in  both 
cases,  turned  out  small-pox.  The  disease  in  the  mother  became  se« 
vere  and  confluent,  anu  she  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  18th,  being  the 
tenth  day  of  eruption.  On  the  poor  infant  the  eruption  was  distinct 
and  milder.  The  last  of  the  scales  fell  off  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
leaving  permanent  marks,  and  it  recovered  in  the  usual  time.  Tlio 
husband  of  this  woman,  himself  protected  by  inoculation,  had  visited 
M*Farlane  during  his  illness,  and  once  or  twice  assisted  his  nurse  in 
rendering  him  some  friendly  offices,  and  had  thus  carried  home  and 
communicated  the  disease  which  did  not  affect  himself. 

Casks  V.  &  VI. — A  little  fartlier  on,  but  still  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street,  first  one  child  of  eight,  and  then  another  of  ten  months, 
became  affected.     A  vesicular  eruption  appeared ;  but  the  alarm 
iobfided  when  the  disease  was  pronounced  varicella.     Both  children 
had  been  vaccinated  some  time  previous.    Their  recovery  was  rlipid ; 
but,  in  both  instances,  the  eruption  answered  perfectly  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  modified  small-pox,  and  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  re- 
specting its  oriffin.      Had  not  the  infants  been  protected  by  vaccina- 
SioOi  I  am  satisfied  there  had  been  no  modification  of  symptoms. 
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Variola  had  been  the  consequence  ;  anil  communication  amongit 
Such  near  neighbours  could  not  be  prevented. 

Case  VII. — M'Farlane's  case  being  rather  an  uncommon  one, 
had  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  brought  visitors  rrom  va- 
riout  quarters.  Amongst  others,  he  had  been  seen,  during  his  ill- 
ness, by  a  young  man  from  a  village  a  mile  distanL  Tliis  person  lucl 
been  early  vaccinated  ;  but,  nficr  slight  sickness,  he  now  liad  his 
body  covered  with  an  eruption,  which  was  paid  lo  resemble  exactly 
that  of  (lie  girl  of  ten  yeure,  which  1  have  mentioned  as  No.  II.  1 
did  not  see  Iiiiu ;  but  the  occurrence  took  place  on  the  4lh  May, 
and  ended  on  the  10th.  I  believe  I  sliould  not  have  heard  of  him 
but  for  the  next. 

<    Case  VIII In  another  part  of  the  town,  a  married  wntitan,  of 

twenty-four  yearg  of  age,  inoculated  in  infancy,  and  with  slight  marks 
of  small-pox  in  ditferent  parts  of  Ll^  body,  after  a  pretty  severe  at- 
tack  of  fever,  had  a  vesicular  eruption,  at  6rst  appearing  on  her  face 
and  temples,  then  on  the  arms,  handt,  lower  limbs  and  feet,  but 
which  very  partially  extended  to  the  body.  The  eruption  on  the 
face  dried  up  about  the  fourth  day,  and  soon  scaled  off.  That  on 
the  extremities  advanced  slowly  to  maturation,  increased  !n  size, 
coalesced,  and  formed  large  and  deep  pustules,  some  of  which  were 
not  dried  up  on  the  twelfth  day.  Had  these,  although  not  more  nu- 
merous, been  scattered  over  the  body,  the  most  incredulous  would 
not  have  hc»itoled  to  pronounce  the  disease  variola.  Why  the  erup- 
tion was  confined  to  ihe  face  aud  limbs,  I  cannot  explain  ; — that  tt 
was  smallpox,  I  shall  not  aliirm.  If  so,  the  mildness  of  the  com* 
plaint  was  perhaps  referable  to  the  influence  of  the  former  ioocul*- 
tion.  This  woman  had  inadvertently  called  at  the  bouse  of  the  laM- 
mcntioned  patient,  two  or  three  days  before  she  was  attacked,  and 
had  sat  chatlJng  to  him  about  half  an  hour,  and  herself  assigned  Mt 
as  the  cause  of  her  illness.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  healthy  chil- 
dren, both  vaccinated  by  myself,  and  neither  of  whom  were  nfiectcd. 
In  this  caw,  the  succeeding  fever  occurred  on  the  teutli  day  of  tbc 
eruption. 

Cask  IX. — Tlie  only  other  connexion  of  small-pox  which  1  hare 
seen  here,  was  a  case  apparently  of  varicella,  in  u  boy  of  5  years, 
vaccinated ;  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be  traced,  tm^l  the  pa- 
rents remembered  that,  some  days  before,  a  girl  from  Kilmttuni,  and 
who  hod  just  recovered  from  the  varioloid  epidemic  there  prevailbii;, 
had  been  several  hours  in  the  room  with  the  child.  The  eruption, 
in  lhit>  case,  wus  strictly  vesicular,  although  many  of  the  veside» 
were  of  considerable  size.  They  began  lo  dry  up  on  the  lUUi  dag', 
vmI  soon  disappeared,  leaving  no  permanent  aiark». 

Tleriides  the  above,  several  more  instances  of  smalt-pox  aArt 
\ncciiiation  have  occurrevl  here,  mostly,  if  not  in  every  case,  tilt 
consequence  of  introduction  fiom  suine  other  quarter,  T\w  di»i' 
case,  doa'l*\  cr,  though  occasluiiully  ajipcuriiig,  bos  not  sj>read ; 
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it  seems  completely  at  a  stand,  and  the  alarm  has  siibsideil  with 
it. 

In  Kilmaiirs,  a  large  village  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood* 
within  these  eighteen  months  about  sixty  cases  of  this  eruptive 
disease  have  occurred.  In  several  visits  to  the  place,  I  had  oc- 
casion, to  see  and  examine  a.  considerable  number  of  the  pa- 
tients. Of  this  number,  one-sixth  confessedly  h:id  not  been 
vaccinated,  and  of  tlicsc  one  died.  Amongst  the  rcmiunder^ 
where  the  disease  was  modified  by  the  vaccine  virus,  no  deaths 
took  place.  A  girl  of  twelve  years,  who  formerly  bad  smuU- 
poK  without  inoculation,  now  fell  a  victim  to  ii  second  attaclc. 
The  disease,  however,  seems  at  an  end  in  this  place,  no  new  in- 
stance having  occurred  for  several  months. 

There  was  a  circumstance  very  striking  in  most  of  the  cases 
which  came  under  notice,  viz.  tne  impcrltct  manner  in  which 
vaccination  had'  been  performed.  A  slight  scratch,  in  some 
scarcely  visible,  was  all  that  remained  to  mark  where  die  vesicle 
had  been.  There  is,  of  late,  a  regular  practitioner  on  the  spot ; 
but,  in  the  instances  now  mcntione<l,  the  village  midwife  and 
teacher  had  been  almost  universally  the  operators.  The  disease 
was  brought  to  Kilmaurs  in  April  iu20,  by  a  convalescent  pa- 
tienL  from  Bcith,  where  a  number  of  instances  had  occurred. 

In  July  1820,  a  patient  of  mine,  a  soldier,  bcloni;ing  to  a 
party  of  the  26th  regiment^  statioaed  in  Kilmarnock,  caught 
the  coDtagion  of  small-pox,  whilst  on  regimental  busine^  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  taken  ill  on  his  return.  He  had  never  been 
Taccinatod.  The  disease  was  severe  and  confluent.  On  reco- 
VR'y*  he,  without  my  permission,  had  himself  transported  to 
Mew  Milns,  his  pative  place.  The  consequence  was,  the  intr»> 
dgcdon  of  variola ;  and  about  fifty  cases  of  the  disease  follow- . 
tA.  Of  tliese  onc-fifih  were  unprotected;  and  of  this  number 
two  died.  No  deaths  took  place  where  vaccination  had  been 
performed.  The  disease  lias  ceased  altogether  a  considcrsible 
Ume  ago.  This  statement  I  owe  to  Mr  Lyon,  the  old  and  very 
respectable  practitioner  of  the  town  of  New  Milns. 

Having  observed  a  statement  in  the  public  prints  of  the  se* 
vere  efTects  of  a  VRrtoloid  epidemic  in  the  town  of  Stral^aven 
in  Lanarkshire,  I  took  occasion,  when  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  six  months  since,  to  call  upon  the  medicar  gentleman 
diere,  and  to  ascertain  tlic  iiict.  Rumour,  in  this  as  in  o- 
ther  instanccri,  had  greatly  exceeded  the  truth.  The  epidemic . 
in  question  was  drawing  to  u  dose.  In  whole,  about  one  hun-. 
dred  instances  had  occurred.  Of  them,  one-eighth  were  un- 
protected ;  and  of  these  three  died.  The  character  of  the  di»> 
cose  had  been  mild.  No  deaths  took  place  amongst  the  vavci- 
Qsted.    TJte  viUHaiic  dculrix,  in  some  of  the  cases  here,  like 


most  of  lliose  in  Kilmaurs,  wm  very  unall,  tlimigli  cliaiinct; 
but,  in  all,  it  had  been  perfonncd  by  the  surgeon  of  the  place. 
It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  observe  the  respect  iiiiid  liy  tlie  dis- 
ease to  llie  dimitmtivc  cicatrix-  It  stood  like  a  litilc  island,  se- 
parated and  independent;  and  no  papula,  vesicle  or  pustule, 
louclicd  its  surface. 

It  is  hiphly  giatifying,  amidst  these  instances  of  partial  fail- 
ure, to  tnink  whnt  a  vast  proportion  resisted  the  utmost  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  variolous  contagion.  For  one  case 
m  which  vaccination  has  failed  in  any  measure  to  secure  the 
constitution,  ten  have  shown  themselves  invulnerable,  even 
nhere  the  mischief  seemed  most  concentrated ,-  and,  as  tn  death 
from  small'pox,  after  regular  vaccination,  I  personally  know  of 
no  such  event,  nelilicr  nave  I  heard  of  any  welWuthenticated 
iriEtuncc  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Very  different  must  have 
been  the  issue,  bod  varMa  thus  broke  in  upon  an  unprotected 
population.  With  whnt  a  desolating  march  it  had  swept  the 
neighbourhood,  those  best  acquainted  with  its  ravages  are  best 
able  to  conceive. 

Were  it  at  all  necessary  to  adduce  direct  proofs  of  the  speedy 
and  effectual  mode  in  which  vaccination  extends  its  influence, 
many  might  be  brought  forward,  I  shall  shortly  give  one  which 
I  thmk  exactly  in  point  Three  years  ago,  a  young  man  frcHn 
this  place,  during  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  amongst  otiier  objects  of 
curiosity,  was  shown  through  the  Royal  Infirmair,  in  one  of 
the  side  rooms  of  which  lay  a  child  covered  with  small-pox. 
The  youth,  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  owing  to  the  ob- 
stinate prejudices  of  his  father,  felt  an  involuntary  shuddering 
at  the  sight  of  a  disease  of  which,  till  then,  he  had  not  formed 
an  idea.  A  day  or  two  after  his  return,  he  was  seized  with 
fever  and  pains,  which  I  believed  those  of  rheumatism,  till,  by 
dint  of  interrogation,  the  foregoing  account  was  elicited.  The 
eruption  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  subject.  So  soon  as 
this  point  was  settled,  his  nurse,  a  fine  looking  woman  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  a  clear  complexion,  lately  married,  and 
pr^nanl,  mentioned  that  she  had  never  been  inoculated,  nor 
nau  undergone  the  disease  in  any  form.  She  was  immediatelv 
vaccinated  in  both  arms.  The  operation  succeeded  well ;  ao^ 
although  she  was  about  the  patient  constantly  during  sevenu 
weeks,  in  a  situation  peculiarly  unpleasant,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  the  sulphurous  putrid  effluvia  peculiar 
to  small-pox,  she  escaped  with  perfect  impunity,  and  oecame, 
four  months  after,  the  mother  of  two  healthy  children.  TTiis 
case  shows,  I  conceive  very  cEeaiiy,  the  advantages  of  vaccina- 
tion. Without  it,  I  see  not  how  the  most  distant  hopes  of 
ncape  could  have  been  entertained.    Such  was  her  own  opi- 
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nion ;  sad,  in  her  peculiar  situation,  the  infection  of  small-pox, 
in  any  shape,  must  have  been  a  very  unpleasant,  most  probably 
a  dangerous  occurrence. 

From  my  own  observations,  from  the  experience  of  othersi 
and  from  the  occumulotcd  evidence  before  the  public,  I  am  de* 
cidcdiy  of  the  opinion  advanced  in  your  Journal,  OctoberI818» 
diat  small-pox — the  varioloid  disease  and  varicella — most  pro- 
bably are,  and  uUimniely  will  be  found  to  be,  one  disease,  dit 
ferently  modified  and  varying  in  degree.  It  was  a  pretty  theo- 
iT,  that  these  eruptions  occupied  different  orders  of  glands,  and 
(hat  each  order  could  only  be  affected  by  its  particular  and  sp^ 
cific  poison.  The  sent  of  vesicular  diseases,  as  varicella,  was 
of  course  in  the  epidermis; — that  of  pustular,  as  small-pox,  in 
die  cutis  vera ; — modified  small-pox,  as  a  neutral  disease,  was 
eatitled,  I  presume,  to  occupy  the  rcte  mucosum ; — and  thus  the 
theory  was  complete.  Hence  it  followed,  that  the  pits  or  marks 
of  variola  only  were  lasting — varicella  raised  but  the  cuticle, 
and  was  evanescent.  Experience,  liowever,  does  not  bear  out 
thiG  hypothesis.  It  is  notorious,  that  of  a  crop  of  small-pox, 
much  of  the  eruption  passes  awav,  without  leaving  any  pits; 
whilst  cases  of  unquestionable  chicken-pox  have  been  known  to 
leave  permanent  marks ;  and  Bateman  remarks  after  Willan,  of 
one  01  liis  three  specie!),  the  conoidal,  that  "  it  frequently  leaves, 
after  scabbin^r,  a  durable  cicatrix  or  pit. " 

We  have,  besides,  well  authenticated  instances  of  small-pox  . 
in  die  unprotected,  produced  by  this  medium  disease — crup- 
tioiu  mild  and  malignant,  thus  evidently  arising  from  the  same 
loorce.  We  have  also  in  proof,  decided  severe  small-pox  giv- 
ing origin  to  this  disease,  often  trifling  in  its  nature,  nnd  always 
ibort  in  its  duration ;  nnd  from  this  again  Itos  been  reproduced 
mere  confluent  small-pox; — vaccination  appearing  the  only 
nodifying  power,  and  nifording  the  sole  reason  why  the  disease 
in  one  was  severe,  and  in  the  other  slight.  The  inference, 
therefore,  I  conceive  legitimate,  that  diseases  producing  and 
reproducing  each  other,  must  be  the  same.  Peculiarities  of 
constitution,  and  anomalies  of  disease,  may  appear.  Epidemics 
too  may,  in  one  situation  or  period,  be  severe,  and  in  another 
mild.  Like  individuals,  they  vary  in  constitution  as  to  tinifl 
and  place. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  without  foun- 
jatlon,  that  the  violence  of  this  modified  disease  is  much  in  the 
ratio  of  the  previous  nlTection  of  the  system  by  vaccination,  in* 
licated  by  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  vaccine  cicatrix.  In 
>ther  words,  where  the  cicatrix  is  truly  characteristic,  the  vOi- 
itrioid  disease  is  mild ;  where  less  in  size,  and  not  so  well  maik- 
d,  the  complaint  is  more  severe.     Whatever  truth  there  may 
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be  In  this  opinion,  one  thing  is  now  certain^  that  perfect  secu- 
rity is  not  always  obtained  even  from  the  severest  affection  of 
th^  system,  or  completest  cicatrix.  In  the  ^d,  5th,  and  6th  of 
the  cases  J  have  mentioned,  the  marks  were  excellent  and  large; 
y^  the  poison,  although  neutralized,  in  some  measure  took  ef* 
Isct  In  the  8th,  the  mark  of  inoculation  was  perfect ;  yet  nei^ 
(h^  did  the  system,  in  this  instance,  seem  better  secured.  Thia 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  protecting  power  of  the  vaccine  and 
small-pox  virus  to  be  nearly  equal ;  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  In  this  peculiar  case,  too,  the  secondary  symptomatic 
fe^er  occurred  on  the  10th  day  of  eruption,  I  am  therefore 
satisfied,  that  the  insecurity  observable  does  not  altogether  arise 
from  imperfect  vaccination,  as  the  Report  of  the  National  Vac- 
cine Establishment  for  1819  seems  to  affirm. 

Jt  is  the  wish,  I  believe,  of  the  Directors  of  this  Institution, 
that  several  punctures  be  made ;  and  that  one  vesicle,  at  leas^ 
shall  remain  unbroken.  On  this  point,  I  think  I  give  the  re- 
sult of  the  experience  and  observation  of  my  professional  friends 
in*  this  part  of  the  country,  when  I  say,  that  far  too  much  stress 
is  thus  laid  upon  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation.  We 
are  unable  to  conceive  the  system  better  fortified  by  one  than 
by  many  vesicles.  Nor  does  even  the  rupturing  of  the  vesicle 
seem  attended  with  those  very  bad  effects  predicted  in  lessening 
its  protecting  power ;  the  contagion  in  question  not  appearing 
to  affect  more  the  child  from  whose  arm  lymph  had  been  taken, 
than  that  on  whose  arm  the  vesicle  had  remained  unbroken.  A 
thoughtless  operator,  by  abstracting  too  much  matter,  or  a  care* 
less  nurse,  by  destroying  the  texture  of  the  ripened  vesicle,  an4 
discharging  its  contents,  may  altogether  prevent  the  intended 
effect ;  but  neither  of  these  do  I  conceive  to  happen  once  in  an 
hundred  cases. 

An  opinion  has  got  abroad,  that  several  other  diseases,  in 
particular  measles,  have  become  more  extensively  spread,  and 
m6re  virulent,  since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  vaccinA? 
tidn.  This  arises,  I  am  aware,  from  the  notion,  that  the  hu« 
mkn  constitution  is  imbued  with  at  birth,  or  brings  into  the 
world,  a  certain  morbid  matter,  which  in  former  times  escaped 
by  this  orifices  of  small- pox.  In  most  cases,  I  believe  that  the 
absurdities  of  popular  belief,  especially  on  medical  subjects,  have 
their  origin  with  the  members  of  the  profession ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  opinion  I  presume  may  be  referred  to  this  source. 
Jt  is,  however,  scarce  worthy  a  serious  refutation.  Independ- 
ently of  the  gratuitous  assumption,  which  is  obviously  a  mere 
begging  of  the  question,  the  fact  is,  that  measles,  as  an  epide- 
mic, is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  counti'y ;  and  the 
impjressioii  qn  ih^  qtiuds  of  spine  of  the  oldest  and  bes(  ^^o^oi-^ 
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«l  of  my  madical  brethren,  with  whom  I  hsTe  convened  on  the 
Bubjecti  U,  that  far  from  liaving  become  more  frequent  and  fatal, 
the  coDtrary  is  the  case  in  botn  retipecta. 

One  excellent  and  unfor^cen  effect  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  ^ipearance  c^  this  modified  small-pox,  t.  e.  the  complete 
popular  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.  So  striking  t 
u.  the  difference  between  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  original, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  modified  small-pox,  tliat  many  parents, 
who  have  long  and  steadily  resisted  every  admonition,  are  now 
coming  forward,  anxiously  wishing  their  children  vaccinated. 

So  great  and  decided,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  arising  from 
Taconatton,  that  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
legislative  interference,  and  a  penally  inflicted  on  the  wilful  ne- 
glect of  so  important  a  duty. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  great  reason  to  congratnlafe  the  pro- 
fession, the  public,  and  every  friend  of  humanity,  on  the  very ' 
fortunate  and  beneficial  introduction  of  the  practice.  It  has 
disarmed  small-pox  of  its  inaligtiity — it  has  already  saved  tho ' 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- creatures — and  it  continues  to 
extend  its  benign  influence,  notwithstanding  much  opposition, 
nwi  many  unworthy  and  unreasonable  attempts  at  its  suppres- 
sion. Nor  is  it  the  least  rcmnrkable  circumstance  in  the  historv  ' 
of  this  singular  discovery,  that  its  most  violent  opponents  ghonlu^ 
oootrary  to  all  inclination  and  intention,  have  become  its  beat 
friends,  and  that  the  very  arguments  adduced  aguin^t  the  mea- 
SBre^  affords  the  strongest  inducements  to  its  exclusive  adop> 
tion;  so  that  the  abortive  attempts  to  put  down  the  practice, 
have  tended  only  to  establish  firmer  on  its  basis  this  grand  cafe- 
guard  of  human  life. 

I  intended,  in  sequel,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  vaccine  vesicle 
itself,  its  characteristic  marks,  and  various  imitations,  but  these 
I  leave  to  some  future  opportunity.  I  have  to  apologise  for  any 
inaccuracy  of  thought  or  expression  in  the  foregoing  observa-*' 
'  xu.     Professional  ovocation  almost  precludes  systematic  study 

id  arrangement. 

KUmarnock,  ist  Seplcinbcr,  1821. 


IV. 

Cm  t^  Xetama,  arising; from  a  Contusion  on  the  lieUi/  a  fortnight 
^ttr  receiving  the  injury.  By  G£okge  Bahr,  C  M.  Sur- 
geoD,  Kilsyth. 

TosepH  Wishaut  at  lUitfuur,  (ptat.  SO,  by  trade  swright,  of  a 
"    stout,  robuiit,  and  plcthuric  habit,  fcU  from  a  borsc>  and 
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was  Irnmpled  upon  the  belly  by  l1ic  animal.  He  felt  the  injury 
very  severely  nt  the  lime,  and  complained  much  of  soreness 
about  the  ripht  hypocliondriiim;  but  went  about  his  ordinary 
occupation,  maklnp  iiltie  or  no  pailicular  complaint  to  his  wife, 
for  fear  of  alarmmfr  brr.  At  lengtli,  about  seventeen  days 
thereafter,  upon  a  ijundny  evening,  the  Stth  September  1821, 
he  was  nil  at  once  scixed  with  tremendous  universal  spasms, 
Itendinff-lhc  bead  and  trunk  in  the  form  of  a  bow ;  of  so  greitt 
fltrcnpth  wrro  the  spasms,  that  three  persons  could  with  diffi- 
culty keep  him  in  bed.  I  first  saw  him  at  seven  in  the  same 
evening,  being  an  hnuratler  the  attack;  the  spasms  were  recur- 
ring nt  intervals  of  five  minutes.  During  the  spasms,  the  bend- 
ing of  the  body  was  such  as  completelv  to  remind  me  of  the 
arclier'fi  bow.  The  neck  was  sllfip  and  immoveable;  many  of 
the  muscles,  more  particulaHy  the  pectprais,  felt  rigid.  Tlie 
jaws  were  firmly  locked,  so  that  no  force  could  open  them.  I 
forthwith  examined  the  abdomen,  and  found  the  place  struck 
by  the  animal  very  painful,  and  unable  to  bear  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  pressure  without  giving  much  uneasiness;  and,  what  if 
remarkable,  upon  pressing  a  little  more  deeply,  it  was  followed 
by  a  sort  of  convulsive  jerk  of  the  whole  body.  I  then  bled  hhn 
to£Ooz.  from  the  arm,  plena  riw.  In  about  half  an  hour  there- 
after the  moHlh  opened,  and  I  gave  him  three  drachms  of  linct. 
opii.  The  spai>ms,  which  had  been  at  first  very  strong  and  fre- 
quent, became,  in  consequence,  less  powerful,  and  recurring  on- 
ly every  half  hour.  I  repeated  the  laudanum  to  about  a  drachm 
after  every  spasm.  At  three  in  the  mornisg,  the  pulse  being 
full  and  strong,  I  took  away  1 2  oz.  of  blood ;  and  continued  the 
linclureof  opium,  joined  with  two  grains  of  camphor,  after  every 
attiick.  The  spasms  now  returned  about  once  in  an  hour,  and 
not  by  any  means  so  severe  as  they  had  been. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Monday  the  paroxysms  returned 
once  an  hour,  the  jaw  being  completely  locked  during  the 
Gpasms,  and  for  a  few  minutes  thereafter.  The  jaws,  however* 
did  open  a  smalt  way,  but  remained  rather  rigid.  Monday  even- 
ing, 8  o'clock,  I  bled  him  to  20  oz,  from  the  arm,  the  pulse  be- 
ing about  80,  very  full  and  strong.  As  he  vomited  the  tincture 
during  the  day  several  times,  I  now  ordered  an  opiate  pill  of 
four  firrains  to  be  given  after  e%"ery  spasm.  I  applied  the  nitric 
acid  blister  to  the  whole  spine,  which  did  well,  but  created  great 
pain.  The  spasms  now  occurred  every  two  and  three  hours. 
Matters  remained  in  this  state  till  Tuesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  Left  then  sonic  strong  purgative  pills,  and  three  cait^ 
mel  powders,  each  15  grains ;  one  powder  and  three  pills  t  ' 
given  every  three  hours  till  catharsis  was  produced.  ~ 
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Tuesday  evening*,  8  o'clock. — Has  had  seven  stools  dirougk 
the  day;  and  took,  in  all,  45  grains  calomel,  and  nine  purgi- 
tive  pills.  Spasms  recarring  every  hour  and  half  hour,  very 
severe.  He  took  a  very  severe  one  in  my  presence,*  which  re« 
quired  three  persons  to  keep  him  in  beci.  I  plainly  fore- 
saw, that  unless  something  decisive  was  done  instantly  for  my 
Etient,  the  case  would  turn  out  to  he  fatal.  I  tlierefore  gave 
n  at  once  a  drachm  of  the  solid  opium.  In  about  Qventy 
minutes  thereafter  Ke  began  to  doze  a  little,  though  not  to 
sleep;  to  complain  of  giddiness  of  ttiehead,  with  some  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  might  in  part  arise  from  the  crowded  state 
of  the  apaitment ;  the  windows  were  in  consequence  opened ; 
and  the  probable  cause  being  mentioned,  a  number  of  the  peo* 
pie  began  to  retire.  At  ten  minutes  past  nine  befell  asleep; 
and  shortly  thereafter  respiration  became  slow  and  very  labo- 
rious, breathing  four  times  in  the  minute.  A  little  past  tea 
o'clock,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  was  rather  more  increased 
and  somewhat  alarming,  being  occasionally  also  somewhat  irre- 
gular. The  patient  continued  in  this  state  nearly  for  two  hours 
longer,  when  I  thought  it  proper  to  rouse  him.  He  expressed 
a  wish  before  that,  of  having  a  little  sweet  milk,  which  was  al- 
lowed. On  being  raised  to  his  breech,  he  said  that  he  felt  an 
ioclination  to  vomit;  on  finding  this,  I  urged  him  to  take  a 
draught  of  tepid  water,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  full 
vomiting.  Afterwards  he  expressed  himself  greatly  relieved, 
and  saia,  that  but  for  the  vomiting  he  must  have  died  soon. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  that  part  of  his  distress  arose  from  the 
opium.  At  one  o'clock  morning,  no  spasms  having  returned, 
I  thought  proper  to  retire,  leaving  directions  with  the  attendants 
that  no  more  medicine  should  be  given  although  the  spasms 
should  recur,  until  respiration  had  become  free  and  natural, 
and  the  disposition  to  narcosis  should  have  gone  off.  Under 
these  limitations,  should  he  be  again  attacked  before  the  morn- 
ing visit,  five  pills  more,  of  four  grains  each,  were  to  be  ex* 
hibited. 

Wednesday,  noon. — Pulse  100,  and  fuller;  very  drowsy  from 
the  ef&cts  of  the  opium,  but  is  occasionally  tolerably  lively; 
and  no  bad  symptoms  seem  to  have  followed  the  very  large  dose 
of  opium  given  last  night,  further  than  what  has  been  mention- 
ed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  beneficial  effects  seem  to  have 
followed  the  use  of  chat  medicine.  There  has  been  only  one 
attack  of  spasm  since  last  night,  which  happened  nt  ten  o'clock 
this  forenoon ;  thus  making  an  interval  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
hours  bettveen  the  spasms.  Much  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  more  particularly  frequent  before  the  last 
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spasm,  which  was  a  very' moderate  one.  Mouth  already  sore, 
from  the  efiects  of  the  calomel  given  yesterday.*  Took  16  oz. 
of  bloody  tillthe  pulse  became  weak  and  feeble.  No  more 
opium  to  be  given  till  another  spasm  take  place,  and  that  only 
in  the  event  of  its  being  a  severe  one;  then,  however,  to  give 
a-  scruple  of  the  solid  opium,  and  to  be  repeated  after  every 
severe  spasm,  unless  much  drowsiness  take  place.  Paiiiful  side 
of  abdomen  now  easy,  and  able  to  be  pressed  upon  without  oc» 
cusioning  hardly  aiiy  pain.  One  hour  after  the  bleedings  pulse 
ISO  in  the  minute,  sipall. 

Wednesday  evening,  10  o'clock. — No  spasms  \  mouth  pret« 
ty  sore;  much  headach,  perhaps  from  the  effects  of  the  opium. 
Ordered  chickeh  soup. 

.  Thursday  morning,  9  o'clock. — Pulse  100 ;  mbtkth  still  sore, 
and  the  saliva  flows  gently;  much  headach;  perspired  much 
through  the  night,  andslept  tplerably  well ;  feels  all  his  joints 
and  lunbs  sore;  no  attack  since  yesterday  at  id  o'clock  fore- 
noon,' being  twenty- three  hours  from  the  last  spasiA.'  No  laxa- 
tive allowed  to-day,  lest  the  opium  be  carried  tck)  speedily  out 
of  the  system ;  took  some  ted  and  biscuit,  as  also  some  of  the 
chicken  soup.  Now  that  he  had  been  somewhat  recovered,  he 
menuoned  to  me  some  circumstances  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  attack  of  this  formidable  malady.  On  Sunday  last  he  had 
beeii  outwalking,  and,  feeling  himself  somewhat  sick  and  drowsy, 
came  home  and  went  to  bed ;  lay  for  ten  minutes,  then  vo- 
mited some  frothy  gi-een-looking  fluid :  felt  at  this  time  upon 
the  pained  part  of  tne  abdomen,  which  nad  b^en  trampled  upon 
by  the  animal,  a  jagging  sensation,  as  if  pricked  with  pins. 
Felt,  immediately  after  that,  a  pain  going  down  the  thighs  and 
legs  to  the  very  toes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pain  going  up  the 
back,  towards  the  head.  Says  that  same  day  had  felt  a  tight- 
ness about  the  throat,  and  a  slight  difliculty  in  swallowing;  that 
alter  the  first  spasm,  the  belly  rose  up  like  a  drum  just  about 
to  burst,  to  use  the  patient's  own  expression.  That  part  of  the 
belly  which  had  been  struck  by  the  horse  was  very  painful  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  and  for  some  days  previous;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  the  patient  was  unable  to  kneel  and  tie  his  shoes, 
without  producing  the  most  acute  pain. 

Saturday. — Mouth  easier;  feels  himself  much  better,  and  is 
domg  well ;  no  return  of  spasms;  pulse  natural. 

20th  October,  1821* — Is  dow  quite  well,  and  foUdwing  bis 
ordinary  occupation, 

'  I  was  led  to  the  treatment  in  this  case,  by  some  previous  opi* 
Dions  I  had  formed  on  tbQ  nature  and  cause  of  tetanus  in  ge» 
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neraL  I  conceiired  that  the  disease  might  have  arisen  from  the  le- 
sion, or  irritation  of  some  nervous  filaments,  and  which  irritation 
propanted  along  the  course  of  the  nerye  into  the  medulla  spinalis^ 
mimt  De  followed  by  inflammation  either  in  the  substance,  or 
in  the  delicate  membrahe  lining  that  body.  Hence  the  method 
of  care»— phlebotomy,  which  I  know  has  been  lately  recommend- 
ed, although  expressly  forbid  by  many  of  the  highest  authority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sections  of  the  spine,  in  tetanic 
cases  which  had  proved  fatal,  would  tend  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  nature  of  tlie  complaint.  It  must  however  be  added,  that 
in  this  case  the  blood  drawn  did  not  exhibit  die  buffy  coat  so 
usually  noticed  in  inflammatory  cases ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
this  to  be  a  proof  that  inflammation  did  not  exist.  Indep^id- 
ently,  however,  of  this,  the  use  of  blood-letting  in  tetanic  cases 
may  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds.  In  coses  where  the 
qsasms  are  frequent  and  strong,  and  the  subject  robust  and 
plethoric,  profuse  blood-letting,  bv  inducing  great  debility,  will 
assist  the  opium  greatly  in  checkmg  the  spasms.  It  seems  ne- 
cessary that  a  state  of  complete  relaxation  and  debility  be  in- 
duced : — this,  bleeding  and  large  doses  of  opium  will  enectually 
bring  about.  It  appeared  evident  to  me  at  the  time,  tiiat  the 
bleedinff  enabled  the  opium  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  sys- 
tem and  the  disease.  In  the  cose  here  related,  its  violence  was 
such,  that,  in  my  opinion,  neither  the  bleeding  nor  the  opinm^ 
separately  used,  could  have  efiected  a  cure. 


V. 


Ohservations  on  Uie  Disease  usually  termed  Puerperal  Fevcr^  'ooilk 
Cases.  By  William  Camj'bell,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  Edin- 
burgh. 

^U£  disease  to  which  professional  men  have  been  pleased  to 
-*■  apply  the  term  Puerperal  Fever,  htis,  in  all  ages,  proved' 
so  great  a  scourge  to  women  in  child-bed,  t/iat  it  Ifecomes  the 
dut^  of  every  practitioner^  iv/io  may  have  been  at  all  successful  in 
treating  it,  to  communicate  the  residt  of  his  practice  to  the  i^ojes^ 
sum.  The  fatality  of  this  disease  has  been  marked,  in  the 
strongest  language,  by  some  of  the  most  distin^^uislied  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  last  and  present  centuries.  Dr  William 
Bunter,  whose  unwearied  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
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science  was  no  less^  to  be  admired  than  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, and  whose  memory  must  be  for  ever  revered  by  the  pro* 
fession,  asserted,  that  <^  puerperal  fever  caused  the  deatn  of 
two-thirds  of  those  women  who  died  in  child-bed. "    Dr  Hulme, 
who  wrote  an  admirable  treatise  on  this  subject,  declared, 
•*  That  the  fatality  of  the  puerperal  fever  was  such,  that  it 
should  be  ecjiially  dreaded  with  the  plague  itself."     Thatju* 
dicious  practitioner,  Dr  Denman,  was  ot  opinion  that  ^*  puer- 
peral fever  occasioned  the  death  of  much  the  greater  part  of 
those  women  who  died   in    child-  bed.  "      Another  eminent 
teacher  of  midwifery  in  London,  who  wrote  on  this  subject, 
observed,  that  *^  those  medical  men,  whose  age  and  experience 
were  great  in  the  diseases  of  puerperal  women,  were  staggered 
at  the  fatality,  and  perplexed  and  embarrassed  in  the  treatment, 
of  the  disease.  '^ 

Unfortunately  for  suffering  humanity,  the  records  of  medi- 
cine, in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  show  but  too  clearly 
the  justness  of  the  above  assertions;  for,  in  some  instances,  all 
who  were  attacked  fell  victims  to  it;  while,  in  others,  not  above 
one  or  two  out  of  a  ffreat  number  recovered.     When  it  mani- 
fested itself  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  in  1746,  Monsieur 
Malovin  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words — ^<  Dans  le 
mois  de  Fevrier,  de  vingt  des  ces  fcmmes  malades  en  couches 
en  peine  en  echapoit-il-un. "    Dr  William  Hunter  was  in  the 
habit  of  informing  his  pupils,  that,  *^  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
out  of  thirty-two  patients  who  were  seized  with  this  disease, 
only  one  recovered. "     In  the  Lying-in  Ward  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary of  this  city,  while  under  the  directions  of  Professor 
Young,  all  who  were  attacked  with  it  in  the  epidemic  season 
died.     And  when  it  appeared   in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
1814-15,  only  one  out  of  nine  escaped.     In  a  word,  the  morta- 
lity of  the  disease  has  been  generally  so  great  as  to  induce  some 
high  authorities  to  declare,  that  two  or  three  members  of  the 
profession,  who  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  treatment 
than  others,  must  have  deceived  themselves,  and  that  the  dis^ 
ease  described,  and  so  successfully  treated  by  them,  was  quite 
of  a  different  nature  to  puerperal  fever.     In  this  light  we  arc 
taught  to  view  the  productions  of  Drs  Leake,  Denman,  Gor- 
don, Armstrong,  and  Mr  Hey. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  any  thing  in  support  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  above  gentlemen's  cases,  for  they  will  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  if  any  person  who  is  determined  to  decide 
with  impartiality,  will  merely  compare  them  with  those  of  Dr 
Hulme,  who  is  allowed  to  have  really  met  with  the  disease, 
aod  to  have  described  it  most  accurately,  I  think  he  wouM 
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find  it  difficult  to  point  out  wherein  the  difference  exists.  In  a 
proFeauon  like  ours,  where  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  toiling  for 
the  general  good,  prejudices  or  opinions  long  cherished  should 
never  deter  us  from  paving  due  attention  to  the  discoveries  or 
iaiprovements  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession.  In 
medicine,  however;  as  in  other  sciences,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  prejudices  of  its  members  have  not  unfrcquently  im- 
peded its  advancement;  and  on  no  occasion  has  this  been  more 
conspicuous  tlian  the  present,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
results  of  different  practitioners'  practice. 

I  should  conceive,  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  of  the  profes- 
sion who  will  not  agree  witli  me  in  sayincr,  tliat  when  we  have 
a  rational  theory  for  any  disease,  deduced  from  the  actual  exa* 
mination  of  the  bodies  of  many  who  have  fallen  victims  to  it, 
and  this  theory  afterwards  more  fully  confirmed  by  pracdce,  as 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  done  by  several,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  Dr  Gordon  and  Dr  Armstrong,  it  is  certainly  our  duty 
to  put  this  theory  still  further  to  the  test  of  experiment,  in  de- 
fiance of  our  own  opinions.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  may  be 
urged  by  some,  that  the  practice  recommended  by  the  above 

Etlemen  has  been  tried  and  found  unsuccessful.  No  doubt  it 
been  tried  and  proved  unsuccessful;  but  from  what  reason  ? 
because  12  or  16  oz.  of  blood  have  been  detracted  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  when,  in  fact,  60  or  80  oz.  should 
have  been  taken  away  at  the  commencement.  That  this  has 
been  actually  the  case,  people  of  moderate  research  are  well 
aware  of;  for  Hippocrates  himself  recommends  bleeding ;  and 
it  has  been  hinted  at  or  spoken  of  by  every  phvsician  of  any 
character  since  his  time,  but  practised  as  spoiingly  by  some,  or 
directed  under  such  strong  cautions  by  others,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  useless  when  had  recourse  to,  or  to  have  paralysed 
some  of  the  profession  to  such  a  degree  as  to  relinquish  it  alto- 

gther.  Some  have  ordered  the  veins  of  the  ham,  ankles  or 
it  to  be  opened ;  and  others  have  said,  that  we  should  not 
bleed  at  all,  without  the  most  urgent  necessity,  or  without  great 
deliberation.  It  is  true,  however,  that  others  have  had  the 
boldness  to  assert,  that  a  vein  should  be  opened  in  the  arm  ; 
and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  operation 
to  be  repeated;  but  their  language  is  still  so  guarded  and  ob- 
scure, as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  some  of  them 
have  ever  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  inclinations.  To 
this  last  point,  however,  I  shall  attend  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  partidiity  for  opinions 
fong  cberished  has  contributed  to  multiply  the  victims  of  pucr- 
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peral  fever,  our  want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  formid- 
uhle  disorder  is  perhaps  to  be  somewhat  ascribed  to  the  discre- 
pancy of  authors  on  this  subject;  for  of  all  the  diseases  which 
nave  engaged  the  attention  of  the  profession,  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  there  is  none  which  has  given 
vise  to  more  speculation  and  contrariety  of  opinion.  Hippo- 
crates gives  a  very  accurate  description  of  this  disease,  Although 
not  under  any  particular  appellation ;  he  considers  it  to  be  an 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  and  to  be  caused  by  obstruction  of 
the  lochia,  as  may  be  understood  from  the  following  passage. 
**  Si  vero  non  processerit  purgatio,  continget  ipsam  febrire,  et 
horrorem  habere,  et  ventrem  magnum  esse ;  et  si  ipsam  atdge* 
risi  totum  corpus  dolere,  maxime  si  quis  ventrem  attingat :  et 
idlas  atque  alias  stomachi  dolore  vexatur,  et  lumbos  dolet,  et 
cibi  fjistidium,  et  vigilice,  et  punctura  adest.  Postea  quiuto  ant 
sq^timo  die  quandoque  venter  turbatur  et  secedunt  nigra,  et 
valde  graveolentia  alias  atque  alias,  et  urina  velut  asinina*  Et 
secesserint,  videtur  sibi  melius  habere,  et  curata  brevi  sana  sit  i 
sin  minus,  pcriclitabitur  profluvio  ventris  forti  ipsi  illapso.  Et 
puerperii  purgamenta  ipsi  occultabuntur. "  The  above  quota^ 
tion,  while  it  convinces  us  that  Hippocrates  was  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  disease  under  consideration,  at  the  same  time  ftii^ 
nishes  us  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  superior  penetration 
and  judgment  of  that  great  physician.  The  condition  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  seem  to  have 
Deen  attended  to  with  equal  care;  for  he  observes,  in  anothei^ 
place — '^  Pulsus  debiles  sunt,  et  aliquando  acuti,  et  alias  attol- 
hmtur,  alias  deficiunt.  Haec  patitur  incipiente  morbo  et  sic 
habet.  Temporis  autem  progressu,  cavoe  faciei  rubescunt** 
Of  the  same  opinion  with  Hippocrates,  respecting  the  nature^ 
of  this  disease,  were  Galen,  Celsu?,  iEtius,  Paulus  Egrneta^ 
Avicenna,  Raynalde,  Felix  PlateruF,  Sennertus,  Riverius,  Syl* 
vius,  Mauriceau,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,Van  Swietcn,  La  Molte^ 
and  Hoffman ;  together  with  Jussieu,  Villars,  Fontaine,  Pon* 
teau,  and  Den  man ;  as  well  as  many  other.«,  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  Great  Britain.  Others  supposed  the  disease  to  be 
an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  omentum,  and  mesentery; 
and  Hulme,  who  was  of  this  opinion,  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  language.  ^'  The  immediate  cause  of  the  puerperal 
fever,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and  omentum.  For 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  dissections.''  La  Rbcbcr 
and  Leake  entertained  similar  sentiments.  Willis,  Levret,  Puzbo 
and  Doublet,  considered  this  fever  as  one  of  a  peculiar  nature^ 
and  proper  only  to  the  state  of  child- bed.  Willis  expresses  him- 
self nearly  as  CdUow^-*^^  The  fevers  of  women  in  child*bed  are  at- 
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tended  wiU^  much  more  danger  than  those  which  happen  in  oonH 
jDon,  and  differ  verymateriallvfrom  a  simple  and  putrid  synochas. 
According  to  these  anthorSf  tnis  disease  is  caused  by  metastasis  of 
the  milk.    White  imagined  puerperal  fever  to  be  of  a  putrid  na* 
ture;  in  which  opinion  Peu,  Tissot^  La  Roi  and  others,  haver 
concurred.     White  has  the  following  passage.    '*  When  a  wo- 
man 18  in  labouri  she  is  often  attended  by  a  number  of  her 
firiendsy  in  a  small  room  with  a  large  fire,  which,  together  with 
her  own  pains,  throw  her  into  profuse  sweats ;  by  the  heat  ot 
tbe  chamber,  and  the  brenlh  of  so  many  people,  the  whole  air 
is  rendered  foul,  and  unfit  for  respiration.    This  is  the  case  in  all 
confined  places,  hospitals,  jails,  and  small  houses  inhabited  by 
&milic%  where  putrid  fevers  are  apt  to  be  generated^  and  pro- 
portionally the  most  so  where  there  is  the  greatest  want  of  free 
air, ''  &c     Kirkland  considers  this  disease  sometimes  a  putrid^ 
and  sometimes  an  inflammatory  affection.     Petit  and  Selte  con^ 
lidered  the  puerperal  fever  to  be  of  a  complicated  nature ;  and 
Walsh,'  who  is  of  the  same  opinion,  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  terms.     ^^  In  reality,  it  is  no  oUier  than  the  common 
infectious  fever,  complicated  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum ; "  and  in  another  place  he  says^ 
^<  We  look  upon  tne  puerperal  fever  as  a  form  of  the  common 
qmochus  or  typhus.  ^'     Others  again  suppose,  that  puerperal 
(ever  ia  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs,  an^ 
therefore  consider  it  to  be  of  a  bilious  nature.     Among  this 
number  are  two  or  three  of  the  Continental  practitioners,  such 
u  Finck,  Stoll,  and  Doublet.     Tbe  most  generally  received 
opinion  now  is,  that  the  disease  under  consideration  is  only  pe- 
ritonitis in  the  puerperal  state,  modified  by  various  causes  and 
circumstances,  and  produced  by  infection  of  casual  occurrences. 
Many  authors  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country, 
are  converts  to  this  last  opinion;  such  as  Walter,  Johnston^ 
Forster,  Cruickshanks,  Bichat,  Pinel,  Gardicn,  Capuron,  Gor- 
don, Armstrong,  and  Hey. 

From  a  review  of  the  sentiments  of  the  different  authors 
whom  I  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of 
puerperal  {ever;^firstf  that  it  is  inflammation  of  the  uterus; 
secondly^  that  it  is  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  linings  and 
intestines ;  thirdly^  that  it  is  simply  peritoneal  inflammation  in 
the  puerperal  state ;  fourthlyj  that  it  is  an  affection  stii  generis^ 
and  peculiar  only  to  lying-in  women ;  Jifthly^  that  it  is  a  putrid 
fever ;  sixthly^  that  it  is  a  bilious  fever ;  and,  lastly^  that  it  is 
peritoneal  inflammation  with  typlius. 
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I  shall  now  make  a  few  obserTations  upon  the  ffrst,  second 
and  third,  of  these  opimon!>5  as  they  all  relate^  more  or  less^  to 
inflammation  of  tlie  abdominal  viscera.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these,  I  haye  had  indubitable  proofs,  both  during;  life- 
and  after  death,  that  the  uterus  may  be  implicated  in  the  dis- 
e^e,  and  that  to  a  very  coHsiderable  extent.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  in  many  of  the  cases  whidi  I  shall 
^etidl,  the  patients  complained  of  pain  sometimes  acute,  some- 
times obtuse,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  uterus,, 
much  enlarged,  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the  abdominal 
parietes*  Along  with  diis,  there  was  severe  pain  complainei^ 
of  in  the  region  of  the  ovaries — sometimes  in  one  iliac  r^on^ 
only,  at  other  times  in  both;  and  it  was  not  until  the  disease 
Mad  existed  for  some  time,  that  the  pain  advanced  towards  the 
umbilicus,  and  became  general  all  over  the  abdomen.  After 
death,  this  opinion  was  still  further  confirmed ;  for,  in  several  of 
the  cases,  the  uterus  was  inter^ersed  with  bright  red  patclies, 
as  if  injected  with,  fine  red  wax,  while  its  appendages,  particu- 
larly the  ovaries,  appeared  to  have  escaped  the  disease  entirely  r 
but,  in  two  of  the  cases,  the  ovaries  hsd  been  almost  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  while  the  uterus  suffered  comparatively  fittlc. 

In  answer  to  the  second  and  third  opinions,  I  may  observe,  that 
when  the  uterus,  or  its  coverings  and  appendages,  are  aflfected 
with  inflammation,  it  will  reqmre  very  little  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  suppose,  that  the  excitement  will  pass  very  soon  nrom 
the  uterus  to  the  peritoneum  and  intestines ;  or  again,  when  the 
peritoneum  is  first  afiected,  that  the  inflammation  wilt  spread 
from  this  last  to  the  uterus;  so  that  the  advocates  for  the  firsts 
second,  and  third  opinions,  may  be  right  at  one  stage  of  tlie  dis* 
ease,  but  wrong  at  another.     There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  iT 
the  disease  gains  ground  in  defiance  of  our  remedies,  that  the 
omentum,  mesentery  and  intestines,  will  become  afiected  as  the 
disease  advances ;  but  they  only  become  so  progressively,  bf 
the  inflammation  spreading  from  one  point  to  another,-— fironi^ 
the  uterus  to  the  peritoneum,  and  from  this  last  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  other  parts  said  to  have  exhibited  signs  of  disease)  or 
vice  versa.    If  we  deny  that  inflammation  can  spread  from  tlie 
peritoneum  to  the  uterus,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  Jbrmer^  we- 
may  equally  deny  that  the  brain  can  become  affected  .when  it» 
membranes  are  inflamed ;  for  the  case  is  nearly  parallel.    Whe- 
ther it  be  the  uterus  itself,  or  its  peritoneal  coat  only,  diat  i» 
liie  primary  seat  of  disease,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  difl^lr 
to  determine ;  for  it  may  sometimes  be  the  one,  and  sometimes^ 
Ae  other;  but  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  can  be  of  little  momoil 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  for,  whichever  be  the  fir&t  affected,^ 
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the  treatment  must  be  the  same.  In  April  1819,  I  aUended  a 
voang  married  lady  in  her  first  pregnancy,  in  whose  case  the 
lochia  b^n  to  diminish  on  the  seventh  day  after  parturitioOf 
and  were  totally  suppressed  on  the  tenth ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  disdiargc  had  aisappeared  entirely*  that  she  complained  of 
acute  pain,  and  the  other  concomitant  symptoms  of  inflamma* 
tion.  In  May  1820,  I  attended  a  stout  healthy  young  married 
female  in  the  middle  ranks,  in  whom  the  lochia  became  ob« 
structed  on  the  fourth  day  after  delivery,  whon  she  was  seized 
with  severe  abdominal  pams,  succeeded  by  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen.  In  both  cases,  the  patients  were  unable  to  nurse* 
Tbb  milk  disappeared  entirely,  although  in  each  tlie  secretion 
had  at  first  becoi  abundant.  From  thesc^  and  many  other  cases 
of  a  similar  nature,  I  may  probably  be  excused  for  drawing  the 
following  condusions;  viz.  that  where  pain  succeeds  sunpres- 
sion  of  the  lochia,  thie  primary  seat  of  the  disease  will  oe  the 
uterus;  but  where  the  pain  is  the  primary  symptom,  that  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease  will  be  the  peritoneal  covering  of  th# 
aterus,  the  peritoneum  general I5',  or  the  intestines. 

As  to  the  puerperal  ferer  being  an  afiection  peculiar  to  child- 
bed, this  is  an  idea  which  appears  to  me  so  inconsistent,  that  T 
abali  simply  pass  it  over  with  the  following  quotation  from  the 
work  of  a  very  able  teacher  of  midwifery  in  Paris,  which  will 
snfidentlv  show  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  and  save  me  the  . 
trouble  of  making  comments  which  might  be  thought  illiberal**-,^ 
^  Rien  de  plus  absurde,  de  plus  chimcrique,  ou  ue  plus  con« 
traire  i.  I'esprit  d'analyse  et  d'observation,  que  I'id^c  d'une 
fi^vre puerperale,  c'est-a-dire,  d'une  fievre  essentielle  du  propre 
ii  la  femme  nouvollement  accouch(ie.  Four  qu'une  pareiUe 
maladie  meritat  le  titrc  qu'on  lui  donne,  et  la  place  que  certains 
auteuTS  voudroient  lui  assigner  dans  les  cadres  nosologiqucs,  ne 
seroit«il  pas  necessnirc  qu'elle  fat  toujours,  dans  tous  les  tems^ 
dans  tous  les  licux,  et  chez  toutes  los  femmcs,  produite  par  les 
m^mes  causes,  accompagn^^s  dcs  memcs  symptomes,  ct  avan* 
tagcusement  combattue  par  les  mcmcs  rem^aes.  Or  il  s*eii 
faut  bicn  que  la  Rivre  qui  suit  leg  couches  reunisse  cette  triple 
identity;  il  sembic  au  contrairc,  que  les  ecrits  ne  se  soient  mul« 
tipli6s  sur  cette  pretendue  maladie,  que  pour  en  laisser  entrevoir 
le  vague,  Tincertitudc,  et  le  pcu  de  reality ;  taut  on  y  trouve 
d'id^  disparates,  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  contradictoires !  '^ 

From  these  remarks  I  may  now  pass  on,  before  taking  notice 
cjf  the  other  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  this  disease,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  calling  it  Puerperal  Fever,  the  first 
Invention  of  which  .has  been  ascribed  to  Strother,  whffc  wrote  ia 
1718,  and  who  entertained  the  same  opinion  respecting  its 
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caiuiet  and  imtare  as  the  ancients.  A  moment's  consideratioR 
will  show  how  inapplicable  this  term  is,  particularly  to  a  disease 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  child-bed  ^  beeause  i( 
simply  implies  a  fever  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  is  therefore  as 
applicable  to  Ephemera,  Milk  Fever  and  Typhus,  as  it  i»  to  thi^ 
disease  al  present  under  consideration.  Others  again  think, 
that  it  should  be  called  Peritonitis;  and  Gardien  obsei'ves, 
'^  La  denomination  de  Peritonite  que  Fon  a  commence  a  appli- 
quer  ^i  France  a  la  maladie  des  nouveiles  accouchees  comHie 
sons  le  nom  de  fievre  puerperale,  depuis  que  Fon  a  commence  a 
^udier  d'une  maniere  Isolde  Ics  ksions  des  di verses  systemes 
d'organes  est  bien  plus  precise:  cette  maniere  de  considerer  la 
fievre  puerperale  est  parfaitemcnt  d'accord  avec  Fexp^rience^  et 
ies  ph^nomenes  pathologiques ;  on  pourroit  a  juste.titre  recla- 
mer  la  priority  de  cett:^'  reforme  en  France  pour  le  Professeur 
Pinel,  qui,  le  premier,  a  dit  express^rocnt  que  la  fievre  puerpe* 
rale  ^toit  une  phl^^rmasie  de  la  membrane  sereusede  Fabdomeny 
(pioique  on  en  ait  bit  hommage  a  Bichat  dans  plusieurs  Disser- 
tations.'' 

I  most  cordially  coincide  with  Pinel  in  thinking,  that  Pe« 
titcmeal  Inflammation  is  a  proper  term  to  be  applied  to  many 
cases. of  the  disease,  although,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  uterine  system  is  as  often  the  primary 
and  chief  seat  of  the  disease.  We  may  therefore,  in  my  opi« 
nion,  with  more  propriety^  call  it  Abdominal  Inflammation  oc- 
curring in  the  puerperal  state.  If  people  will  lay  aside  theo- 
ry, and  trust  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  they  will  find  this 
verified  by  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  may  fall  victims 
to  the  disease.  -  And  what  corroborates  this  opinion  still  fur- 
ther, IS)  that  the  practitioners  who  were  at.  all  successful  in  their 
treatment4  were  those  who  treated  it  fearlesslv  as  hiflammation* 
But  if  practitioners  will  only  look  upon  it  as  an  inflammatory 
affection^  and  treat  it  vii^orously  as  such,  I  care  not  what  name 
they  may  apply  to  h ;  for  this  alone  will  soon  bring  every  one 
to  a  just  sense  of  his  duty,  and  save  many  valuable  lives  to  so- 
ciety. I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  is  denied  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  tedchers  and  practitioners  of  the  obstetric  a.«t ; 
but  certainly  not  upon  any  just  grounds.  One  person  say^s 
that  in  the  true  puerperal,  fever,  the  lochia  are  never  suppress- 
ed, while  in  peritonitis  they  arc  always  so^  Another,  of  no  less 
celebrity^  observes,*  i*  It  is  important  to  distinguish  puerperal 
fever  from  simple  peritonitis,  which  may  generally  be  done  by 
attentian,  "  &c.  With  regard  to  these  opinions,  I  have  to  obr 
serve,,  fan  <the  first  place,  that  the  condition  of  the  lodiia  in  puen- 
peral  fever  has  been  variously  described  by  every  member  of 
the  healing  art,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  tlie  present' 
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day,— «onie  saying  that  they  are  dimioUbed  in  quantity ;  othem, 
that  they  are  quite  suppressed ;  while  a  third  individual  declares 
positively,  that  they  invariably  remain  nnaltercd  in  the  genuine 
puerperal  fever.    In  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  had  un- 
der my  care^  the  uterine  discharge  was  diminished ;  but  in  one 
case  only  was  it  entirely  suppressed.     Even  Dr  Hulme,  who  is 
allowed  to  have  met  with  the  disease,  says,  that  *'  the  lochia, 
or  usual  discharges,  arc  diminished  in  quantity;"  and  in  an- 
other place  he  (K^serves,  *<  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  distem- 
per, tnere  is  generally  more  or  less  of  a  suppression  of  the  lo- 
chia. **     I  should  therefore  suppose,  that  the  great  variety  ob** 
served  by  different  authors  in  the  appearance  of  the  lochia^ 
should  be  enough  to  show  how  little  we  ought  to  rely  on  Uiis 
point  as  a  diaf^nostic.     No  Joubt,  one  person  is  more  accurate 
in  his  observations  than  another ;  but  when  be  exceeds  all  others 
in  accuracy — some  of  superior,  and  some  of  equal  talents  with 
himself— i  am  not  certain  how  far  we  are  justified  to  rely  upon 
bis  statements.     There  is  no  occasion  on  which  it  is  of  greater 
importance  for  a  physician  to  be  able  to  distinguish  properly 
the  diseases  under  which  his  patients  are  labouring,  than  in  the 
puerperal  state ;  because  many  of  the  puerperal  diseases  are  of 
a  most  formidable  nature,  require  prompt  decision  and  vigorous 
treatment.     But,  so  far  from  any  bad  results  having  ensued  by 
confounding  puerperal  fever  with  peritonitis,   this  pretended 
mistake  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  attended  with  incalculable 
advantages,  for  many  lives  have  been  saved  to  society  in  con- 
sequence; so  that  in  this  case  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general 
rule.     As  to  the  facility  with  which  a  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  the  two  diseases,  1  have  merely  to  remark^ 
that  the  late  ingenious  Dr  John  Clarke,  anxious  as  he  was  to 
accomplish  xhJs  object,  completely  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and 
that  the  French  praaitioncrs  of  the  present  day,  with  all  their 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  observation,  have  been  satisified  jthai 
this  distinction  is  impracticable,  iiseless,  or  hurtful. 

The  opinion  of  this  disease  being  a  putrid  fever,  has  been  jk> 
completely  disproved  by  the  result  of  those  gentlemen's  practice 
who  treated  it  upon  tliis  principle,  t^t  such  sentiments  are  now 
very  justly  ridiculed  by  most  practitioners;  and  J  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sailing,  that  it  was  to  this  opinion  our  former  unsyo- 
oessful  results  in  the  practice  of  this  disease  should  be  in  a  great 
measure  attributed ;  for,  until  Dr  Gordon  of  Aberdeen's  ad- 
mirable treatise  on  this  subject  appeared,  *^  the  pen  of  writerg 
did  little  more  tlian  record  the  times  and  places  when  and  where 
M  proved  must  fiUal>  the  appearances  it  put  oii|  its  synijj^toijgu^ 
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its  derastatiaiii  and  a  yarieQr  of  modes  of  treatment  that  had  no 
certain  success. '' 

As  to  this  affection  bring  a  bilious  ferer,  I  suppose  the  cofiee- 
coloured  vomiting,  together  with  the  diarrhoea  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  disease,  wore  the  appearances  which  gave  rise  to 
this  notion,  the  same  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  yellow  fever ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  diarrnoea,  and  what  is  rejected 
by  vomiting,  neither  the  other  symptoms  during  life^  nor  the 
appearances  on  dissection,  demonstrate  any  diing  to  prove  this 
Opinion ;  on  which  account,  it  should  be  rejected  as  purely  spe- 
culative. It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  liver  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  but  the 
organ  itself  was  unaffected.  Monsieur  Doulcet  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  and  Walsh  in  this  country,  t)*eated  the  disease  upon  this 
^nciple,  and  were  astonishingly  successful  in  their  treatment. 
The  former  says,  that  *^  all  his  patients,  to  the  number  of  200^ 
recovered  by  the  practice  employed,  except  six,  who  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  it ; "  and  the  latter,  that  his  ^^  prac- 
tice was  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  success. ''  Notwithstand- 
ing these  successful  results,  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  al- 
most every  one  who  has  written  upon  this  subject  since  the  time 
of  M.  Doulcet,  condemned  the  practice;  which  further  shows, 
that  there  is  but  little  foundation  for  this  theory. 

The  last  theory  I  am  to  notice  is,  that  of  puerperal  fever  be- 
ing **  merely  typbus  complicated  with  a  more  or  less  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. "  It  has  been  observed  by  the 
best  authors  on  this  subject,  that  the  disease  is  very  insidious 
in  its  attacks ;  which  observation  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
corroborating  in  many  of  the  cases  I  have  met  with.  In  some 
of  them,  the  abdominal  pain  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  pa- 
tients would  not  have  complained  of  it,  had  they  not  been  ques- 
tioned particularly  on  this  point;  and  then  it  was  only  describ- 
ed as  a  general  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  as  an  acute 
pain.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  feelings  were  rendered 
sufficiently  acute  when  pressure  was  made  on  the  abdomen. 
All  of  them,  except  one  or  two,  were  preceded  by  so  distinct  a 
rigor,  that  patients  never  fiiiled  to  mention  it.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  appearance  of  the 
countenance,  that  excited  my  alarm  in  the  generality  of  the 
cases ;  and  my  suspicions  were  further  confirmed,  by  inquiring 
about  the  state  of  the  abdomen.  So  insidious,  indeed,  is  the 
primary  attack  of  the  disease  in  some  cases,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  its  having  been  suffered  to  proceed  to  an 
alarming  height,  before  the  attendants  were  even  aware  of  the 
existence  of  indispositioui  and  before  it  was  thought  necessary 
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to  call  in  medical  aid, — the  patient's  complaints  being  confound- 
ed with  ephemera,  or  after-pains.  *  The  practitioner  then  call- 
ed in  mif^  wiiliout  fear  cf  contradiction,  say  that  such  pa- 
tients laboured  under  typhoid  symptoms;  but  these  symptoms 
arc  the  consequences  of  negldcted  inflammation,  or,  in  plainer 
language,  the  eilects  of  mortification  supervening  on  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  precisely  the  same  thing  will  be  observed  in  every 
<as^  where  inflammation  terminates  by  tlie  destruction  of  the 
part  affected*  Accordingly,  Dr  Gordon  of  Aberdeen  very  pro- 
perly obeerves,  that  ^'  tne  puerperal  fever  is  always  inflamma- 
tory at  the  beginning,  and  becoK^es  putrid  only  in  its  progress.  ^ 
Andy  ^'  that  this  putrcscency  is  ouly  the  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion nefflected  or  improperly  treated. "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  this  excdlent  practitioner  has,  by  this  last  opinion,  furnish- 
ed MS  with  the  real  nature  of  puerperal  fever;  and  that  it  is  only 
fay  being  called  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  its  stages 
confounded,  that  we  can  explain  how  any  person  in  his  sound 
senses  could  assert  that  there  was  any  thing  typhoid  in  this  af- 
fection, more  particularly  at  its  onset,  when  every  symptom  on 
the  contrary  indicates,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  it  is 
a  disease  of  high  vascular  excitement.  Besides,  as  alrendy  ob- 
served, the  mortality  of  the  disease,  when  treated  from  the  com- 
mencement as  a  fever  complicated  with  typhus,  and  its  success 
when  treated  as  an  inflammato^  affection,  should  have  been 
«nflicient  to  eradicate  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  convince  those 
who  are  still  undetermined. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  this  aflection,  the  sentiments 
of  practitioners  have  been  no  less  at  variance.  The  suscepti- 
biiiQr  of  the  system  to  disease  in  the  puerperal  state,  as  well  a4 
cbe  changes  consequent  upon  parturition,  must  be  considered 


*  One  of  the  coses  vhich  I  witnessed  proved  fatal  from  this  very  circumstance. 
Tbo  patient  alluded  to  aborted  betwoen  the  second  and  third  month ;  t)cing  then 
Jiregnant  for  the  scveoth  time.  Slie  felt  herself  so  weU  on  the  second  day  after, 
that  she  went  to  the  washing-green ;  and,  on  Iier  letum  home  in  the  evening,  was 
•deed  with  m  violent  rigor,  which,  by  herself  and  Uiose  around  her,  was  considered 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  weed.  On  this  account,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  call 
tay  medical  aid,  particularly  as  there  was  no  one  in  atte*idance  when  she  aborted. 
The  rigors  were  followed  by  abdominal  pain,  which  gradually  increased  in  severity ; 
and  two  days  after^vards,  my  friend  Mr  Kennedy,  surgeon,  was  sent  fur,  who^  from 
a  «ense  of  the  alarming  situation  in  iK*hich  he  found  the  patient,  requested  me  to  see 
her  along  with  him.  I  aocordinsly  visited  her  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  aAou 
noon  of  the  day  on  which  Mr  K.  had  been  called  ;  Init  she  was  then  too  iar  gone 
to  support  bleeding  in  any  form,  and  sunk  the  following  evening.  We  obtained 
leave  to  examine  the  body  m  this  case ;  and  the  only  point  in  whidi  it  diflered  from 
the  others  was,  that  the  evidences  of  inflammation  throughout  the  whole  abdominal 
cavity  were  far  greater,  and  that  the  intestines  were  particularly  affected,  maro  io 
tpdecd  than  in  any  of  thv  oilier  races. 
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as  giving  a  predisposition  to  inflammation.  From  the  moment 
gestation  has  taken  place^  the  sensibility  of  tlie  whole  system  is 
progressively  excited^  as  may  be  remarked  from  the  facility 
with  which  females  in  a  state  of  gravidity  are  affected  by  the 
most  trivial  impressions,  but  more  particularly  when  taken  by 
surprise.  The  ease  with  which  abortion  is  produced  in  some 
OEises^  is  a  strong  proof  of  this ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
ephemera  and  some  other  afiections  are  produced  in  the  puer* 
peral  state,  is  a  proof  equally  striking  of  the  extreme  sensibiliQr 
of  the  system  after  parturition*  Another  cause  which  must 
powerfully  predispose  to  inflammatory  aflections  is,  the  plethoric 
condition  of  the  system  after  parturition.  When  the  contents 
of  the  uterus  have  been  evacuated,  this  viscus  contracts  itself 
immediately  after  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  <]iminish  very  much 
the  diameter  of  the  uterine  vessels,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
admitting  the  same  proportion  of  blood  which  they  received  and 
*  circulated  before  delivery.  In  consequence  of  this  change, 
therefore,  it  is  not  only  the  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
die  uterus  which  are  in  a  state  of  congestion,  but  the  whole 
system  must  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same  condition.  The 
bad  eflects  which  might  arise  from  this  superabundance  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  system,  are  wisely  counteracted  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  uterme  discharge,  as  well  as  by  the  determination 
of  blood  which  takes  place  towards  the  n^amms?  to  perform  the 
secretion  of  milk.  But  when  any  of  the  exciting  causes  are  ap- 
plied, before  the  determination  of  blood  from  the  uterus  to  the 
mammae  takes  place,  it  is  obvious  that  inflammation  will  be 
easily  excited,  the  uterus  and  parts  connected  with  it  being  still 
fn  a  state  of  congestion  with  an  increased  distribution  of  the 
nerves,  and  therefore  very  prone  to  inflammation. 

I  may  here  state,  that  all  these  patients,  to  the  number  of  five, 
who  were  seized  with  this  aflection  after  abortion,  recovered, 
except  the  one  to  whom  I  was  called  by  Mr  Kennedy ;  and  that 
ibur  also  recovered  in  whom  it  had  been  late  of  appearing  aftet 
parturition.  .  The  former,  as  well  as  some  of  the  latter,  did  not 
require  such  active  practice  as  those  patients  who  were  attacked 
very  soon  after  delivery  at  the  full  time.  These  facts  must  be 
allowed  to  give  great  weight  to  the  foregoing  theory ;  for,  in 
the  first  set  of  patients,  the  volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
uterus,  and  parts  connected  with  it,  could  bear  no  pfoportioo  to 
that  at  the  full  period  of  gestation ;  and  in  the  cases  where  the 
disease  appeared  so  late  as  the  fourth,  or  from  that  to  the  sixth 
day  after  parturition,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  these  parts  most 
have  been  considerablydiminished  previous  to  the  attack.  The 
patients  in  whom  the  disease  manUipsted  itself  so  early  as  ifom 
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the  first  to  the  third  day  after  delivery,  sufiered  most ;  for  we 
lost  but  one  patient  where  the  disease  was  longer  than  this  of 
fihowiog  itself.  The  disease  was  also  roUder  when  it  supervened 
en  abortion,  for  Mr  Kennedy's  patient  was  the  only  one  who 
died.  During  the  time  this  epidemic  prevailed,  I  had  eight 
patients  who  bad  uterine  hemorrhage  to  some  extent  after  par- 
torition,  but  none  of  them  had  even  a  tlireatening  of  the  disease, 
—a  circumstance  remarked  by  other  practitioners,  and  another 
strong  fact  in  favour  of  ibe  theory  advanced. 

Dr  Hulme,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  real  nature  of  pu- 
erperal fever  consisted  chiefly  in  inflammation  of  the  omentum, 
considered  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  enlarged  uterus  upon 
the  intestines  and  other  circumambient  parts,  as  the  principal 
medisposing  cause,  by  impeding  the  circulation.  If  this  could 
nave  any  influence,  puerperal  fever  should  be  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  is,  and  women  bearing  very  large 
children,  twins  or  triplets,  should  scarcely  ever  escape  being 
edzed  with  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Dr  Leake  very 
jastly  remarked,  women  during  pregnancy  would  be  as  subject 
to  it  as  those  lately  delivered;  which  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience. 

The  exciting  causes  were  thought  to  be  still  more  numerous, 
soch  as  suppression  of  the  lochia,  translation  of  the  milk  from 
the  mammas  to  the  abdomen,  and  infection,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  causes  which  are  known  to  excite  inflammation 
in  ordinary  cases*  Obstruction  or  suppression  of  the  lochia 
was  the  cause  assigned  by  the  ancients  for  puerperal  fever,  in 
which  opinion  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  sometimes  correct ; 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  what  they  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  was  merely  the  effect.  But  the  principle 
upon  which  they  supposed  inflammation  to  be  caused  by  sup* 
pression  of  the  lochia,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  present 
physiological  knowledge.  Lusitanus  expresses  himself  in  the 
mlowing  words  on  this  subject.  ^'  9tiboritur  autem  febris  lieeo, 
ant  ex  supprcssis  lochiis,  aut  ex  eisdem  non  suppressis  solum, 
venini  etiam  suppuratis ;  quippe  dum  supprimuntur  aut  dimi- 
nnte  fluunt,  quia  os  uteri  occluditur  a  partu,  vel  contorquetur  ob 
sanguinis  copiam  ibi  conclusam,  grumescere  necesse  est,  aut  pu- 
trescere;  dum  autem  putrescunt,  febres  ac  rigores  magis  fieri,  (]uia 
es  putrescentibus  in  utero  humoribus  cor  incalescit.  Aut  etiam 
febres  ex  niorboso  apparatu  preexistenti,  difficilive  partua  ut  ex 
lactis  abnndantia,  "  &c.  Sennertus  and  Riverius  imagined,  that 
diere  are  certain  impurities  collected  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  during  gestation,  which  were  purged 
irff  by  the  lochia,  and  thai,  vn  the  event  of  tliis  discharge  being 
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eupTpressed  or  diminished  in  quantity,  the  consequences  might 
be  very  serious,  from  these  impurities  being  retained  in  the 
system.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  plethora  residting 
from  the  superabundance  of  blood  circulating  in  the  vysteai 
after  parturition,  is  in  some  measure  removed  by  the  uterine  dif-* 
charge,  as  well  as  by  the  determination  which  takes  place  to- 
wards the  mammae ;  so  that  when  this  discharge  is  prenialureiy 
-suppressed,  the  uterus  and  parts  connected  with  it  must  re* 
main  in  a  st:ite  of  congestion ;  and,  upon  the  application  of  aom^ 
of  the  exciting  cau«es,  as  for  instance  passions  of  the  mind  and 
the  exhibition  of  stimuli,  inflammation  will  be  easily  inrodueed* 
Premature  suppression  of  the  lochia,  therefore,  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause ;  and  if  it  ever  pro- 
duces inflammation,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  occasionally  does, 
it  must  be  in  the  manner  above  explained,  and  not  as  advanced 
by  the  ancients.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion, that  I  have  often  met  with  cases  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society^  where  the  system  is  by  no  means  so  susceptible  as 
among  the  better  ranks,  and  where  the  lochia  disappeared  very 
suddenly  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day,  without  being  followed 
even  by  any  unpleasant  symptom. 

l^e  idea  of  puerperal  fever  being  occasioned  by  metastasis,  or 
translation  of  tlie  milk  from  the  mammas  to  the  Mxlominal  cavi- 
tv,  originated  "with  Continental  practitioners ;  and  accordingly, 
Monsieur  Lcvret  observes,  that,  for  the  most  part,  this  transb- 
tion  of  milky  matter  happens  about  a  fortnight  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  milk.  Van  Swieten,  who  was  of  the  same  opini- 
on, expresses  himself  as  follows.  ^'  An  non  ex  hactenus  dictis 
.conciudi  potest,  mctiistasin  lacteam  producere  posse  omnia  ilk& 
mala,  quae  in  textu  cnumerantur,  et  quae  lochiis  suppressis 
tribui  Solent:  prout,  ncmpc,  in  has  iilasve  partes  deponitur  ma* 
teria  tactca,  ct  quidcm  tauto  majori  cum  periculo,  quanto  partes, 
in  quas  deponitur,  ad  vitam  magis  necessarian  fuerint,  uti  etiam, 
si  materia  hcec  deponatur  in  loco  ex  quibus  difficulter  eliminari 
f)otest,  "  &c.  Doublet  entertained  similar  sentiments  to  Lcvret 
and  Van  Swieten;  and,  according  to  Capuron,* he  carried  bis 
'ideas  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  milk  ready  formed 
existed  in  tlie  blood  previous  to  delivery.  The  effusions  found 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  after  death,  and  our  limited  knowledge, 
at  that  time,  of  the  various  terminations  of  inflammation,  con- 
tributed to  give  origin  to  these  absurd  theories.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  at  variance  widi  experience  than  the  idea 
'Of  the  absorption  of  the  milk  being  capable  of  producing  pacr* 
peral  fever.  This  disease  has  appeared  in  by  far  the  majority 
icf  coses,  befoi'c  there  was  any  evidence  of  milk  in  the  mammas'; 
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and  eray  day  we  meet  with  cases,  where  females  are  obliged, 
iti  oHueqiieiice  of  the  death  of  their  infant,  and  various  other 
causes^  to  rdioquish  nursing  suddenly ;  but  no  bad  e£Pects  follow, 
«xoept  now  and  then  a  mammary  abficess  from  inattention. 
Were  it  necessary,  many  other  arguments  might  be  brought 
fiirwanl  to  oonfiite  the  above  theory. 

The  next  canse  I  am  to  attcncl  to  is  infection,  which  is  a 
point  of  vital  importance  to  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  one 
upon  whidi  I  feel  very  reluctant  to  declare  my  sentiments.  I 
am  the  more  reluctant,  because  this  opinion  is  still  supported  by 
men  of  exalted  stations  in  tlieir  profession,  as  well  as  by  others, 
wbo^  by  their  labours,  have  contributed,  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner,  to  furnish  us  with  correct  ideas  of  tliis  disease*  On 
diis  last  account,  I  regret  much  to  be  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  Dr  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  who  thinks,  that  the  infection  by 
which  puerperal  fever  is  produced  is  of  a  most  concentrated  na^* 
Unre;  lor  that  he  himself  bad  been  the  means  of  conveying  the 
infection  from  those  affected  to  patients  recently  delivered,  and 
that  roidwives  and  other  persons  had  done  the  same,  similar 
doctrines  are  daily  taught  bv  others.  With  regard  to  this  Ques- 
tion, I  cordially  agree  with  Mr  Hey  in  thinking,  tliat  it  the 
disease^  as  met  with  oy  me,  was  at  all  infectious,  it  must  have  been 
so  in  a  very  inferior  <legree  to  that  encountered  by  Dr  Gordon 
and  others.  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  upon  this  point 
with  greater  confidence  even  than  Mr  Hey ;  for  the  number  of 
patients  delivered  by  mv  pupils  and  myself  was  far  greater, 
•ml  the  situations  in  which  they  were  placed  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  dissemination  of  infection.  All  the  patients  who  were 
ttttadked,  but  three,  were  residing  in  filthy,  ill-ventilated  houses ; 
•nd^  during  the  whole  time  the  disease  continued,  we  seldom  had 
less  than  two  cases  daily,  and  at  times  the  number  of  four  or 
jSve^  some  of  which  were  people  living  in  the  most  confined  fil- 
tby  situations,  in  houses  such  as  the  West  Port,  Cowgate  and 
Canongate,  places  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  favourable 
to  the  presence  of  infection.  But  as  this  infection  has  been  said 
to  be  capable  of  affecting  no  other  but  women  in  child- bed,  and 
therefore  to  be  of  a  truly  feminine  nature^  people  may  also  be 
inclined  to  assert,  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  such  causes  as  are 
known  to  support  other  infections.  In  some  of  the  cases  I  met 
with,  the  disease  might  be  attributed  to  the  sufierings  of  the  pa- 
tient during  partnrition,  the  labour  being  severe  and  protracted, 
and  to  the  premature  and  immoderate  use  of  stimuli,  as  well  as 
-to  premature  exposure  to  cold ;  but,  in  three  or  four  of  them,  I 
was  unable  to  account  for  it.  There  did  not,  however,  appear 
<ho  least  grounds  for  its  originating  in  infection ;  for  if  there  mu)* 
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fbe  cnses  would  have  been  Far  more  numerous^  in  comeqnence 
t)f  the  great  number  of  women  delivered  at  the  time,  the  situa" 
iiotis  in  which  the  generality  of  them  were  placed,  and  our  hav- 
^  ing  used  no  precaution,  until  the  last  cases  occurred,  to  prevent 
the  infection  being  carried  to  those  females  who  were  recently 
delivered.     From  the  5th  of  March  1821,  the  date  of  the  first 
casie,  to  the  7th  of  December  foUowing^i  when  the  last  case  of 
which  I  have  given  the  outlines  occurred,  we  delivered  46S  pa- 
tients ;  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  not  one  in  eleven  were 
seized  with  the  epidemic.     It  is  not  therefoi^  probable  that  so 
jgreat  a  proportion  of  our  patients  would  Itave  escaped  the 
disease,  had  the  infection  been  of  so  concentrated  a  nkture  aa 
we  have  been  taught  to  believe.     On  the  other  hand,  how  are 
.we  to  account  for  patients  having  been  seized  with  it,  wlio  had 
no  medical  attendant  of  any  description  when  they  were  deliver- 
ed, and  sent  for  none  until  the  disease  manifested  itself,  as  hap- 
pened in  Mr  Kennedy's  case,  and  in  that  of  a  Mrs  M^Donald^ 
-residing  in  Liberton's  Wynd  ?   -The  appearance  of  the  disease 
in  die  woman  delivered  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  not  less  extraordinary; 
for  this  gentleman  never  saw  a  case  of  it  until  he  attended  this 
patient,  who  resides  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  town, 
and  who  declares  that  she  bad  no  communication  with  any  one 
of  those  who  were  affected* 

Ever  since  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  female  practice,  it 
lias  appeared  to  me  that  the  disease  styled  puerperal  fever,  one 
x>f  the  most  formidable  to  which  women  in  child- bed  are  liable^ 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  greater  mass  of  inconsistencies  than 
any  other;  and  that,  of  all  the  authors  who  have  expressly 
treated  of  it,  very  few,  at  least  in  this  country,  seemed  to  have 
any  just  conception  of  its  nature,  or  to  have  treated  it  as  it 
ought.  In  submitting  the  following  cases,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  observations  to  the  profession,  I  am  merely  actu- 
ated by  a  wish  to  corroborate  what  has  been  advanced  by  Drs 
Gordon,  Armstrong,  and  Mr  Hey,  the  only  authors  who  bad 
correct  ideas  of  this  disease,  and  have  had  the  boldness  to  treat 
their  patients  according  to  the  sentiments  they  entertained* 
I  lay  no  daim  whatever  to  originality,  for  Drs  Denman  and 
Leake  entertained  pearly  the  same  sentiments,  respecting  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  that  I  have  now  advanced,  although 
not  with  sufficient  perspicuity.  But  what  we  have  chiefly  to 
regret  is,  that  neither  of  them  unfortunately  put  their  opinicms 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  applying  them  to  practice^  with 
ihat  boldness  which  we  might  have  expected  from  their  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  fatality  of  the  disease. 
.    Ix  will  be  ^en,  by  these  cascs^  that  I  hare  p^sbcd  |he  l^nci^ 
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further  than  has  ever  been  done  before  on  such  occasions,  which 
mutt  stunnlate  the  professioo  to  employ  it  more  fearlessly  when 
they  meet  vrith  cases  of  this  nature^  and  at  the  same  time  refuto 
an  old  prejudice,  which  mve  Ui>  to  understand,  that  women  ht 
the  poeiperal  state  couldnot  bear  bleeding  so  well  as  in  other 
circumiitances.  I  have  always,  however,  been  of  the  contnury 
c^inion ;  because^  from  tlie  superabundance  of  blood  circulating 
in  the  system  after  parturition,  as  well  as  the  greater  proportion 
of  albumen  which  the  blood  contains  during  gestation,  women 
in  child-bed  will  be  able  to  support  the  loss  of  blood  better  than 
on  any  other  occasion.  Dr  Denman,  at  one  time,  entertained 
the  former  opinion ;  but,  in  the  latter  editions  of  his  unrivalied 
work,  he  changes  his  sentiments;  and  he  expressly  states,  ^*  that 
his  fears  were  gronndiess,  and  his  reasoning  fallacious. " 

From  the  preceding  observations,  and  cases  immediately  to  be 
detailed,  my  sentiments  respecting  the  cure  of  tliis  disease  must 
be  quite  obvious ; .  but  I  am  still  very  diffident  in  laying  the  re* 
suits  of  my  practice  before  the  profession,  particularly  as  the 
treatflQent  which  I  pursued  and  found  so  successful  has  been 
said  to  be  of  no  avail,  or  ccmderoned  as  destructive  to  life,  and 
rs  those  authors  who  have  furnished  us  with  the  best  works  on 
this  subject  have  been  accused  of  l>aving  deceived  themselvesw 
Dr  William  Hunter  was  in  the  habit  of  informing  his  pupils, 
that  in  whatever  manner  they  treated  such  patients,  three  out 
of  four  would  die.  One  professor  of  midwifery,  in  a  celebrated 
Northern  university,  declared  the  puerperal  fever  incurable; 
and  his  ingenious  successor  concludes  his  observations  upon  it 
in  the  following  words :  "  From  the  above  cases,  and  from  all 
that  has  been  yet  written  on  the  subject,  we  may  with  great  truth 
conclude^  that  we  know  little  of  the  nature,  and  still  less  of  tiie 
cure,  of  puerperal  fever. "  And  in  speaking  of  blood-letting,  the 
same  eminent  teacher  declares,  that,  *^  by  employing  the  lancet, 
we  are  only  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the  patient.  "  The 
infiuence  of  these  declarations,  coming  from  persons  of  such 
high  authority,  must  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind 
of  every  one;  and,  were  it  not  that  I  am  supported  in  mj 
opinion  by  the  eminent  characters  already  so  often  mentionecf, 
I  am  convinced  I  should  not  easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  nub« 
Wth  these  cases.  The  cases,  however,  will  speak  for  themselves ; 
but,  in  whatever  light  they  may  be  viewetl,  it  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion fdr  me  to  be  anle  to  say,  that  they  were  seen  py  gentlemen 
of  exalted  rank  in  their  profession,  strict  probity,  and  eminent 
professional  acquirements,  who  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that. 
they  were  genuine  cases,  and  who  were  no  less  satisfied  thsit 
nothing  but  the  lancet  could  save  such  patients.     Indeed  I  must 
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do  these  gentlemen  the  justice  to  take  this  public  opportunity 
of  stating,  that)  in  two  of  the  cases,  they  urged  the  faither  use  of 
the  lancet,  when  I  thought  such  a  step  injudicious;  but  tbeif 
advice  was  crowoed  with  success.  With  respect  to  blood-Ictfin^^ 
it  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  disuse,  atthough 
xecommended  by  almost  every  physician  of  any  reputation,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  tne  present  day ;  but  it  could  only 
have  been  its  untimely  or  undue  use,  and  declaration^  of  the 
above  nature,  with  the  strong  cautions  under  which  it  was  re* 
commended,  that  has  brought  this  invaluable  remedy  into  dis- 
repute. Even  Denman  and  Leake,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  declare  that  puerperal  fever  was  of  a  most  inflammatory  na- 
ture, acted  in  their  practice  almost  in  direct  contradiction  to 
their  own  sentiments^  for  the  former  recommended  large  bleed- 
ings, but  practised  small ;  and  the  latter  also  was  contented  with 
taking  away  8  oz.,  and  sometimes  considerably  less :  And  many 
others,  although  they  recommended  bleeding,  advised  us  never 
to  have  recourse  to  it  without  dire  necessit}',  and  the  most  ma* 
ture  deliberation.  Whether  the  puerperal  fever  be  infectious 
or  not,  or  whether  the  infection  be  in  its  nature  similar  to  that 
which  fAroduces  typhus,  or  one  sui  seneris ;  this  question  is  not 
to  deter  us  from  using  the  lancet  boldly,  since  it  is  a  iremedy 
»hich  is  now  found  decidedly  advantageous  in  typhus,  the  eu* 
domic  of  the  West  Indies,  commonly  called  yellow  fever,  and  ift 
dysentery, — diseases  in  which  bleeding  would  have  been  consi'^ 
dered,  some  years  back,  as  a  murderous  practice. 

Case  I — Mrs  N.  set.  25,  a  female  of  spare  habit,  but  healUiy  con- 
vtitution,  fell  in  labour  of  her  second  child  on  Sunday  26th  Biardi, 
at  5  o'clock.  At  this  time  the  uterine  aperture  fully  equalled  the 
'eize  of  a  crown-piece,  and  felt  quite  soft  and  dilatable.  The  pre* 
•entation  was  natural, — the  vertex  presenting  at  the  right  acetabulum, 
end  the  face  towards  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  uterine  acUou 
was  80  trivial,  that  I  deemed  constant  attendance  unnecessary.  On 
diis  account  I  took  my  leave,  desiring  that  I  might  be  callMl  when 
the  pains,  by  their  frequency  and  power,  should  indicate  that  the 
|)atient  required  more  attention.  I  was  accordingly  sent  for  at  11 
p.  n/.,  when  I  found  uterine  action  so  powerful,  and  the  first  atitte 
of  labour  so  far  advanced,  that  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  remtSn 
by  the  patient  until  she  should  be  relieved, — ^particularly  as  the  oe 
uteri  was  so  dilatable,  and  the  passages  throughout  so  well  prepared. 
Labour  gradually  advanced  from  this  period,  without  any  remail;- 
able  occurrebce,  until  four  in  the  morning,  when  the  membranes 
gave  way,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  was  discharged* 
The  head  at  this  time  had  made  very  little  progress  through  the 
brim,  although  the  labour  pains  had  all  along  been  strong.  This 
little  advance  6f  the  bead  was  owing  to  its  sise,  which,  luler  die 
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rupture  of  the  membranesi  was  discovered  to  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary dimenfiionsy  while  the  pelvis  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than 
u^imlhr  capacious.    The  heady  greatly  elongated,"^  was  ultimately  ex- 
peDea  at  half  past  twelve  at  noon,  and  the  body  and  secundines  soon 
Iblldwed.    The  foetus  proved  to  be  a  male,  considerably  larger  thanr 
the  usual  size.    It  was  not  convenient  to  have  it  weired*  but  the 
large  dameters  of  the  head  exceeded  the  usual  dimensions  by  an  inch 
and  a  quarter ;  and  to  show  that  it  wpm  exposed  to  much  pressure 
during  its  descent,  the  parietal  protuberances  were  completely  obli- 
terate, being  levelled  with  the  rest  of  the  skull.    The  patient  had 
3j.  of  camphor  in  the  evening  to  allay  after-pains  and  procure  rest,  and 
she  continued  to  do  well  for  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  following 
day ;  but  continued  talking  incessantly,  in  defiance  of  every  remon- 
strance.    March  28th.— I  called  at  noon,  and  found  the  patient  la- 
bonring  under  severe  headach,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  eyes,  trouble* 
some  uirst,  great  heat  of  surface,  and  a  strong  full  pulse  of  135, 
with  some  diminution  of  uterine  discharge.    She  informed  me  that 
ihe  experienced  severe  rigors  at  2  in  the  morning,  which  were 
succeeocd  by  the  uneasy  feelings  just  detailed,  and  diminution  of 
the  tecretion  of  milk.      The  above  sjrmptoms  were  accompanied 
by  excesfljive  nausea,  which  sometimes  ended  in  vomiting,  the  mat- 
ter brought  up  having  a  bilious  appearance.    There  wm^so  pain 
sbove  the  pubis,  but  so  little  felt  by  the  patient,  that,  IT^the  ques* 
fion  had  not  been  asked  her,  it  is  probable  she  would  not  have  men- 
tiooed  it.     When  the  hand,  however,  was  applied  over  the  abdomen, 
a  little  nearer  the  umbilicus  than  the  pubis,  the  uterus  could  be  felc 
much  larger  than  it  should  be  found  at  this  period  after  parturition  ;- 
and  moderate  pressure  occasioned  much  pain.    The  tongue  was  clean 
and  moist,  but  the  bowels  were  torpid,  attended  with  some  pain  in 
voiding  the  urine.    The  patient  had  a  wild  eye,  and  her  countenance 
was  equally  unsettled,    it  was  remarked  that  she  made  no  inquiry 
after  her  child.    Under  circumstances  like  these,  tlie  practice  wai 
quita  obvious ;  and  I  accordingly  proposed  immediate  venesectioRi 
srhidi  was  obstinately  resisted  by  the  patient,  but  under  a  promise  ta 
tubmit  to  it  in  the  evening,  unless  relief  were  obtained  by  other  re* 
inedies.    In  the  mean  time  she  had  sub.  mur.  hyd.  gr.  iv.  ct  ox* 
antim.  c.  phos.  calc.  gr.  vi.  made  into  a  bolus  with  conserv,  rosse,  and 
in  an  boor  afterwards  f  j.  of  sulph.  mcgncs.    1  likewise  ordered  warm 
fbmeBtations  to  the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  small  quantities  of 
Warm  gruel  to  promote  the  action  of  the  bolos.    In  the  evening,  at 
iB»  I  visited  her,  accompanied  by  Dr  Murphy ;  we  then  found  the  pulse 
at  I4O9  and  more  contracted  than  at  the  fore  part  of  the  day.     The 
catfaardc  medicines  bad  produced  several  evacuations ;  the  skin  was 
•omeirhat  moist ;  the  lochia  more  copious ;  but  there  was  no  remission . 
of  the  abdominal  paiui  which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  uterus,  as 
at  the  fomoer  visit,  was  now  more  difiuscd  over  the  abdomen.   She  iu)\t« 
submitted  to  be  bled ;  and  25  oz.  were  taken  from  the  arm,  which  in- 
duced syncopei  and  procured  OMich  lelief.   Thursday,  29th,  contmued 
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better  in  every  respect ;  had  slept  >reU  during  tjie  night ;  had  verjr 
little  uneasineis  in  the  dlidotnen  ;  lochia  continued ;  but  breasts  were 
flaccid ;  pulse  about  1 30.  Diarrhoea  followed  the  exhibition  of  the  ca* 
tbartic  Hora  somnitinct.  hyoscjami  5 ij«  cum  aq.  menth.  pp.  ^j.habeat. 
Friday,  SOth^  10  n.iit.,  appeared  dejected;  pulse  145,  and  thready; 
tongue  clean  and  moist,  with  its  margins  of  a  fiery  red  colour.  When 
she  attempted  to  sleep,  her  eyes  remained  hal(  open ;  diarrhoaa  and 
the  uterine  discharge  continued ;  abdominal  pain  was  increased;  th& 
abdomen  felt  tumid,  but  not  distended  ;  and  when  the  umbilicus  waa 
pressed  upon,  the  patient  started  up  in  bed  from  excruciating  pain« 
At  this  time  my  friend  Mr  Lizars  saw  the  patient,  and  was  of  0{H-* 
nion  that  the  lancet  should  again  be  used,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  18  oz.  of  blood  abstracted  with  manifest  relief.  From  the 
diarrhoea  still '  continuing,  she  was  now  ordered  some  chalk  julep. 
At  1  p,  m,  the  abdominal  pain  recurred ;  12  oz.  more  were  detraiSted  ; 
the  warm  fomentations  were  continued ;  and  a  dose  of  the  tincL  hyos* 
cyam.  exhibited  at  bed-time,  with  ^ss.  aq.  acet.  ammon.  every  half -hour 
while  awake,  with  a  view  to  promote  diaphoresis.  3 1st,  I  was  cail<« 
ed  at  2  a.  fit.  to  attend  another  patient,  whose  labour  was  not  con- 
cluded until  6i  prior  to  which  time  I  had  again  been  sent  for  to 
Mrs  N.,  from  her  becoming  much  worse  ;  but  the  messenger  finding 
ne  from^ome,  called  Mr  Lizars,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  pa- 
tient's ag^vated  sufferings,  took  away  18  oz.  more  blood,  with  some 
alleviation  of  pain.  Patient  was  very  restless  during  the  night,  8ii& 
fered  greatly  from  nausea,  and  vomited  twice  something  of  a  oo&e- 
Coloured  substance ;  so  that,  from  the  very  irritable  condition  of  the 
stomach,  she  was  unable  to  take  the  aq.  ant.  amen,  oftener  than  twice. 
The  tongue  was  still  clean  ;  the  diarrhoea  had  been  checked  by  the 
chalk  julep,  conjoined  with  aromatic  confection  ;  but  the  lochia  con- 
tinued. The  abdomen  was  now  nearly  as  large  as  it  was  previous  tor 
delivery,  presenting  a  sugar-loaf  appearance,  and  was  not  at  all  tense, 
but  conveyed  a  feeling  to  the  hand  as  if  it  contained  air.  At  11  a.  m^ 
*I  visited  the  patient,  accompanied  by  Mr  Lizars  and  Dr  Murphy, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  any  further  detraction  of  blood  would  be 
injudicious,  although  her  sufferings  were  still  excruciating.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  apply  sinapisms  to  the  abdomen ;  and  she; supported 
the  application  of  the  sinapism  for  several  hours,  and  thought  herself 
relieved  afler  it.  In  consequence  of  the  abdomimd  pains  having  re- 
turned in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  another  sinapism  was  applied,  but 
without  any  benefit.  She  was  now  ordered  camphorated  julep  evoy 
second  hpur,  with  a  view  to  sooth  her  sufferings^  and  support  ifae 
vital  powers.  She  vomited  cofiee-coloured  matter  frequently  dunng 
the  night,  and  sometimes  talked  incoherently.  A{>ril  7th,  She  was 
seized  at  3  a.  m.  with  tremors,  followed,  at  4,  by  cessation  of  pain, 
with  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  clammy  perspiration  ever 
the  whole  surface.  She  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  me  ;  and 
I  was  accordingly  called  at  6,  when  I  ordered  small  portions  of 
brandy  to  be  given  occasionally.    I  jsaw  her  again  itt  8.30  a.in.,  at 
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whidi  time  ihe  was  quite  seoiible ;  but  the  pulsation  at  the  wrist  had 
ceased,  from  whioh  it  was  but  too  evident  that  death  was  Dear  at 
haiML    She  aooordingl^  sunk  at  1 1  a.  m. 

.  JltJKirttoif^-^On  divkJing  the  abdominal  integumentSy  we  were  led 
to  ronark  their  extreme  thinness,  partly  from  having  been  stretched 
daring  gestation^  and  partly  afterwards  by  the  intestines  ill  a  state  of 
distCMon,  The  recti  muscles  were  at  least  three  inches  apart,  re- 
markably thin,  and  greatly  expanded*  Tlie  epigastric  artery  was 
carried  outwards  on  each  side  by  the  rectus  muscle*  *  On  exposing 
the  peritoneum^  this  membrane  appeared  unusually  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  and  had  contracted  adhesions  to  the  intestines.  When 
the  peritoneum  was  reflected,  a  white  arborescent  appearance  was 
beautifully  displayed  on  its  intestinal  surface,  which,  when  further 
examined,  was  found  to  be  the  abdominal  nerves  greatly  enlarged,— 
a  circumstance  never  before  noticed  in  such  cases.  When  the  ab* 
dominal  viscera  were  brought  into  view,  we  had  additional  proofs  of 
die  propriety  of  our  method  of  treatment ;  for  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tnry,  and  all  the  intestines,  exhibited  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of 
violent  inflammation.  The  rectum,  bladder,  uterus  and  vagina,  were 
also  affected  with  inflammation  to  a  great  extent.  The  body  of  the 
uterus  appeared  red  in  many  points,  as  if  a  minute  injection  had  beoi 
thrown  into  its  vessels.  The  uterine  ligaments  and  tuh^were  iu'* 
flamed,  but  the  ovaries  appeared  unafiected ;  and  in  the  nVovanum, 
the  corpus  bdeum  was  quite  conspicuous.  There  was  no  gangrene  to 
be  observed,  this  having  been  prevented  by  the  freedom  with  which 
the  lancet  had  been  used.  The  escape  of  fostid  gas  from  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  as  remarked  by  Hulme,  was  not  observed  in  this  case ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  such  an  occurrence  will  not  be  met  with 
except  in  cases  attended  with  gangrene.  The  intestines,  however, 
both  great  and  small,  were  unusually  distended  with  air ;  and  to  this 


*  In  ooDM^ncs  of  ihii  separttkm  of  the  recti  muscles^  and  the  course  obtenred 
~  Um  c|iigMtric  arteries,  a  loiwitudinal  incision  may  be  made  in  performing  tho 
arean  section,  to  either  side  of  the  tinea  albOf  with  perfect  safety  to  thes« 
iK  I  think  it  will  be  mudi  better,  indeed,  to  make  the  incision  to  one  aide 
or  other  of  the  umbilicus,  than  in  the  Unea  alba,  where  some  have  directed  iL  For, 
ky  M^irg  it  In  the  Unea  alba.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  separate  tlie  abdominal  mu^ 
oaa.at  t&ir  central  attachment,  and,  by  so  doing,  greistly  diminish  that  mppoit 
^Mdk  th«y  aflbrd  to  the  abdotnhial  Tiscera.  But  nrhether  1^  are  to  be  Inffuenced 
by  thb  hkst  eonsideration  or  not,  in  making  our  incision,  it  is  certainly  of  conse- 
qycnce  to  be  aware  of  the  change  in  the  situation  of  the  epigastric  artarias,  if  it  wero 
'mmtAj  with  a  view  to  their  safS^. 

In  all  our  dissections,  I  observed  that  the  fallopian  tube,  cottesponding  to  the 
ovary  dinUying  the  appearance  (Sf  a  corpus  luteum,  was  not  only  more  Tascular,  but 
■lao  mncb  mors  capacious  than  Uie  opposite  .one.  And  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
dM  from  spasms  soon  after  bearing  twins,  there  was  a  corpus  luteum  in  each  ovarj  i 
.and  tb^  Increased  capacity  of  each  fallopian  tube  was  sufficiently  obvious,  which  are 
Acts  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  reUtive  to  medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  hitherto  unnoticed  by  writers^ 
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tte  great  size  of  the  abdomen  was  to  be  attributed.    The  intettfnes 
rere  glaed  together  by  coagulable  lymph,  and  there  was  effbsieii 
^nto  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  though  inconsiderable — ^not  amoiinl- 
ing  in  the  whole  to  above  8  oz. ;  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  puru- 
lent matter  than  scrum. 

Case  II. — Was  a  stout  heaMiy  married  woman,  of  S7  jBun  of  flge, 
who  was  delivered  by  Dr  Patrick  Murphy,  of  her  seventh  child»  m 
the  aflemoon  of  the  2d  of  April,  after  having  been  sixteen  houn  m 
severe  labour.  Dr  M.  did  not  see  her  for  twen^-foor  hours  after  her 
delivery ;  she  having  been  visited,  in  the  mean  tmie,  by  another  of  my 
pupils.  Wlien  Dr  M.  called,  he  found  her  labouring  under  the  tame 
symptoms  remarked  in  Mrs  N.'s  case,  whose  dissection  he  witnessed 
but  a  day  or  two  before.  He  very  justly  concluded  that  k  was  the 
same  complaint,  and  immediately  bled  her  to  the  extent  <»f  26*08.; 
.which  produced  syncope.  He  then  ordered  |^]ss.  sulph.  magnes.  to 
be  taken  as  a  cathartic,  and  warm  fomentations  to  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  At  4  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  I  saw  this  patient  along  with 
Dr  Murphy ;  and  as  her  pulse  was  again  so  high  as  150,  with  much 
Uneasiness  of  the  abdomen,  20  oz.  more  blood  were  taken  from  the 
vein  formerly  opened.  The  mamms  were  flaccid,  and  uterine  dis- 
charge diminished,  but  not  suppressed.  She  was  at  this  time  pre- 
scribed ^^following  powder,  in  ord^r  to  excite  the  cutaneous  dis- 
diarge,  mi  promote  the  action  of  the  intestines.  9>  ^^b-  ^^*  ^7^» 
gr.  iij.  Pulv.  antim.  c.  phos.  cale.  gr.  vj.  M.  This  powder  was  di- 
rected to  be  repeated  if  necessary,  and  the  warm  fomentations  con- 
tinued. April  4th. — She  was  greatly  better ;  her  tongue,  froitt  bar* 
ing  been  dry  and  covered  with  a  darL  brown  fur,  was  now  dean  and 
moist;  her  thirst  less;  skin  moist;  pulse  120,  but  soft;  tKe  iodii» 
more  copious ;  and  the  patient  expressed  herself  quite  relieved.  She 
had  no  other  remedy  than  an  occasional  diaphoretic  and  purgative, 
and  had  a  perfect  recovery  in  a  few  days»  ' 

Cass  III. — A  healthy  married  female,  of  25  years  of  age,  was  de» 
livered  of  her  second  child  on  the  3d  of  April,  by  Mr  Young,  one  of 
my  pupils,  after  a  very  easy  natural  labour.^  She  was  seized  m  twdve 
hours  afterwards  with  severe  rigors,  followed  by  pain  in  the  hypogaa^ 
trie  region,  which  darted  towards  the  loins  and  uia,  and  was  render- 
ed very  acute  by  pressure.  She  was  bled  to  the  amount  of  S8  oz.  at 
4  p.  m.,  being  two  hours  after  the  accession  of  rigors.  At  this  time 
also  she  took  a  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  had  a  perfect  r^ 
covery,  without  any  further  treatment. 

Case  IV. — A  very  nervous  married  female,  i^d  S2,  was  delivered 
by  myself  of  her  fifth  child,  a  male,  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  5th  of  AprO^ 
after  a  very  easy,  natural  labour.     She  continued  well  until  three  the 
following  morning,  when  she  tvas  seized  with  severe  rigors,  and  othai 
concomitant  symptoms.    I  did  not  see  her  until  six  in  the  evening 
but  she  had  been  prescribed  a  dose  of  ol.  ricini  and  warm  foments 
tions  by  a  female  attendant.    When  I  saw  her,  she  had  a  strong  fu 
pulse  of  145 ;  she  was  lying  upon  her  backy  quite  listless^  and  ind' 
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ferfeDt  about  her  infant  and  other  surrounding  objects ;  she  had  severe 
nanseat  but  no  vomiting ;  and  complained  much  of  difficult  respira- 
tian.    Th6  abdonieo,  generally,  was  painful,  particularlj  upon  pres- 
sore;  the  uterine  ^Ubcharge  was  diminished,  but  not  suppreraed;  and 
there  waa  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine.    In  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
rascij  there  was  pain  over  the  forehead  and  in  the  ^es,  and  there 
was  also  much  depression  of  spirits :  in  fact,  the  symptoms  altogether 
predicted  a  disease  of  the  most  formidable  nature.    I  immediately 
tied  up  the  arm,  and  abstracted  from  a  large  orifice,  in  a  full  stream* 
32  OS.  of  blood  by  weight,  which  induced  a  tendency  to  syncope* 
and  diminished  greatly  the  abdomioal  pain.    I  directed  the  warna 
fomentations  to  be  continued,  the  following  powder  to  be  taken  im-* 
mediately)  and  to  be  repeated  in  course  of  the  evening,  if  necessary* 
1^  Pulv.  antim.  gr.  iij.  sub.  mur.  hyd.  gr.  ij.  M.    I  saw  the  patient 
again  at  9  p.  w.,  and,'  from  the  state  of  the  abdomen,  and  condition 
of  the  pulse,  I  took  away  18  oz.  more  blood.    The  powder  not  liav- 
ing  operated,  she  was  ordered  ^j.  sulph.  magnes.  and  a  catliartio 
enema  at  midnight,  should  the  bowels  still  continue  to  resist  the  me« 
didnes  previously  administered.    April  6th.— In  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  abdomen,  12  oz«  more  blood  were  detracted  ; 
and  at  six  in  the  evening  other  18  oz.    7th. — Patient  felt  much  bet- 
ter in  every  respect.    8th.^-*- Patient  talked  greatly  during  her  sleep* 
vomited  twice  coffee-coloured  matter,  but  upon  the  whole  continued 
free  firom  pain.    9th. — Continued  nearly  as  the  day  before.    H  Sulph. 
magnes.  ad  ^j.  statim.     10th.— Could  not  void  her  urine  this  morn- 
ing without  the  catheter ;  pulse  1S2,  and  full ;  lochia  continuing ; 
abdomen  free  from  pain.    6  p.  m.  Pulse  as  in  the  morning  ;  complain- 
ed of  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  about  two  inches  above 
die  pelvis,  and  in  both  iliac  regions.     V.  S.  fi.  statim  ad  ^xxiv. ;  or- 
dered to  have  twenty-four  leeches  applied  to  the  pained  parts.    9  /)•  m* 
V.  S.  B.  ad  ^ix.    Repet.    An  emollient  cataplasm  to  be  applied  over 
the  bites  of  the  leeches,  to  promote  bleeding.    From  this  time  the 
patient  began  to  recover ;  and  she  was  quite  well  on  the  18th.     Mr 
Lizarsy  Dr  Moore,  Dr  Murphy,  and  Mr  Harland,  all  saw  this  pa- 
tient.    Ten  days  after  her  recovery  from  this  complaint,  she  had  a^ 
aevere  attack  of  phlegmasia  dolensy  of  whicli  me  also  recovered ;  and 
in  sir  weeks  af^,  notwithstanding  all  her  sufferings,  she  was  ablp  to* 
make  her  own  child. 

Ca.se  V— a  stout  healthy  young  married  female,  of  22  years  of 
age,  was  delivered  by  myself  of  her  second  child,  a  nolale,  afler  a  very 
eaay  labour,  on  the  7th  of  April.  On  the  8th,  she  was  visited  by  a 
feinale  friend,  to  whom  she  mentioned  that  she  was  much  troubled 
with  after-pains ;  and  she  was  advised  to  take  four  large  wine-glass- 
fuls o€  undiluted  spirits  to  relieve  them*  In  less  than  two  hours 
after,  she  was  seized  with  rigors  of  unusual  severity,  which  were  soon 
followed  by  symptoms  not  less  severe,  similar  to  those  described  ii| 
the  other  cases.  I  was  called  at  10  p.  m.,  and  bled  her  to  the  amqunt 
of  IS  oz«y  whieh  induced  ccmiplete  syncope,  and  grc-atly  relieved  tf^' 
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nDGSfijr  feeling*.  1  then  nrilercd  two  Biimll  doiea  of  sub.  mur. 
hyd.,  and  ox.  anlim.  t.  phns.  tiale.  aa  irt  the  fonner  cases,  antl 
worm  fomentatioDS  lo  be  applied  to  tire  abdomen.  9lh,  9.36  a.  m., 
fell  scarcely  any  pain  ;  piiixt-  7(> ;  ekhi  ntotit  and  ttinperate;  lochia 
copious.,  10th,  Continued  a»  tiie  day  before.  10  p.m.,  was  again 
called  in  a  great  hurry,  in  conseqnent'e  of  all  her  syiDptsma  having: 
returned  with  rt^doubled  violence  ;  which  relapse  was  ascribed  to  her 
havmg  been  much  agitated  by  her  eldest  child  falling  down  stairs.  I 
Caund  her  in  great  agony,  unabie  lo  turn  to  either  side  in  bed,  with 
ull  the  other  sympiomi  eijually  as  severe  as  in  any  of  the  rormer 
eases;  the  lochia  continued,  but  tlie  mommic  were  flaccid.  At  thb 
visit  I  took  away  about  M  az.  of  blood,  which  produced  cora pi ete 
syncope ;  after  ilris  she  was  ordered  to  lake  iO  drops  of  the  linct. 
digit,  purp.  every  hour  and  a  lialf.  April  11th,  6  lu  m.,  hod  still 
■iiich  pain  of  abdomen,  with  considerable  tumefaction  ;  took  the  dt> 
giialis  five  times  in  tlie  course  of  the  night,  without  producing  any 
elTect  on  ilie  pulse,  which  this  morning  beat  from  HO  to  145.  At 
this  visit  1  abstracted  10  ox.  of  blood,  producing  syncope  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture ;  during  which,  the  patient  vomited  large  quantities 
of  coffee-coloured  matter.  At  \  p.m.,  the  abdominal  pain  and  veto< 
city  of  the  pulse  continued,  accompanied  nith  hurried  and  oppreised 
respiration;  I  therefore  detracted  2i  oz.  more  blood.  At  tl  ^  nt;, 
the  putsc,  if  any  thing,  slower;  tongue  much  cleaner;  abdomen 
•asirr,  and  less  tumid.  Digitalis  to  be  discontinued.  April  12th, 
iO  a.m..  Continued  nearly  as  yesterday;  vomited  raudi  cofiee-co- 
loured  matter  during  the  night.  Lneraa  commune  statiro,  et  haust. 
Hferves.  ad  ^j.  quaque  secunda  bora  habeat.  8  p.  m.,  Ever  suee  the 
exhibition  of  the  enema,  and  two  doses  of  the  ettervescent  mixture, 
slie  vomited  immense  quantities  of  coffee- col  cured  matter,  which  was 
brought  up  almost  without  an  etlbrt.  Sp.m.,  Patient  was  scarcely 
able  to  speak ;  vomiting  had  ceased ;  pulse  not  very  distinct  at  the 
wrist;  the  extremities  were  becoming  cold,  which,  with  tite  appear* 
ance  of  the  eoDmenttnce,  indicated  approaching  dissolution.  8he 
continued  sensible  to  the  last,  and  expired  nt  1 1  ^.  ni.,  apparently 
without  much  suRuring. 

Dmettion. — When  the  body  was  exposiid,  we  observed  vihiers  on 
the  lower  extremities.  On  dividing  the  abdominal  integuments,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  loss  of  substance,  for  tbey  were  by  ih» 
means  so  thin- as  in  Mrs  N.'s  case,  nor  was  the  abdominal  swell- 
ing so  considerable.  When  the  peritoneum  was  divided  and  reflect- 
ed, it  had  not,  as  in  Mrs  N.'s  case,  contracted  any  adhesion  with 
the  viscera  underneath  ;  and  its  vascularity,  altbuugh  somewhat  pre- 
lemntural,  was  nut,  however,  very  remarkable.  Its  nerves  were 
greatly  increased  in  size,  as  in  Mrs  N.'s  caie.  The  vascularitjr 
of  the  mesentery  was  somewhat  increased,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  uterus  and  its  appendages  were  the  parl!<  which  suffered 
noNl :  «tnl  here  there  were  sufficient  evidences  of  injury.  The  peri- 
iMcal  coat  of  the  ulrrus  wu  greatly  iiiAamed:  and  the  broad  aud 
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Kouod  tigamenU  still  more  so.  Tlic  ovaries  were  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  a  hen  s  egg,  and  the  left  ovary  ia  a  state  of  suppuration  and  ulcer-, 
ation ;  and  bothf  when  laid  open,  were  found  to  contain  sacs  of  pu- 
sulent  matter.  There  was  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cavitj  of  the 
fiMtwiign,  Imt  not  to  any  extent ;  and  it  did  not  resemble  pus  so 
ttuch  MM  that  found  in  the  former  case ;  $t  had  mere  of  a  serous  ap- 
pearance, and  contained  curdy  matter.  The  intestines  did  not  co- 
liere;  nor  were  they  interlined  with  coagulable  lymph,  as  in  the 
sther  case*  The  omentum,  but  particularly  its  inferior  margin,  was 
much  inflamed,  aiid  its  fat  throughout  greatly  consumed.  The  sto- 
mach and  iatestiaes  were  much  distended  witli  Hat  us.  Dr  Moir,  JDr 
Murphy,  and  Mr  Maxwell,  witnessed  this  dissection. 

Case  VL — A  married  wooian  of  38  years  of  age,  of  a  spare  habit 
and  delicate  constitution,  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  April  of  her 
fifth  child,  M  stout  male,  by  Dr  Patrick  Murphy.  Her  labour  was 
ledioua,  in  consequence  of  an  exostosis  placed  upon  tlie  left  os  pubis^ 
a  little  lower  than  the  brim  cf  the  pelvis.  When  the  child  was  boru» 
there  was  an  indentation  observed  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone, 
sufficiently  deep  to  lodge  two  fingers ;  and  the  mother  said,  tliat  a 
similar  depression  was  seen  on  the  head  of  her  fiormer  child,  when  she 
also  had  a  very  severe  labour.  The  patient  continued  as  well  as 
could  be  wished  until  the  14>th,  when  she  was  seized  with  severo 
rigors,  and  other  symptoms,  as  detailed  in  the  former  cases.  Hie 
lochia  ceased  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  rigors,  and  tlie  sccretioa 
of  milk  was  also  much  diminished.  I  called  upon  her  by  mere  acci* 
dent  four  hours  after  the  rigors ;  her  pulse  was  then  at  HO,  accom- 
panied with  much  languor*  headach,  a  sensation  of  soreness  over  the 
abdomen,  which  was  rendered  more  acute  by  pressure ;  and  the  ab- 
domen itself  felt  tumid.  She  was  lying  upon  her  back,  incapable  of 
turning  to  either  side,  and  appeared  quite  indifferent  about  her  child* 
a  ^mptom  observed  in  most  of  the  other  cases.  In  this  condition,  I 
resolved  on  bleeding  her  immediately,  but  found  that  I  liod  forgot  to 
bring  my  lancets.  I  instantly  repaired  to  Dr  Murphy,  who  lived 
very  near  the  patient,  and  I  begged  of  him  to  take  charge  of  her, 
and  stagger  the  disease  at  once  with  a  copious  bleeding.  In  half  an 
hour  after  I  left  him,  he  saw  the  patient,  and  was  so  well  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  ray  directions,  that  he  abstracted 
50  OS.  of  blood  at  once,  which  occasioned  complete  syncope,  and  ef- 
fectually subdued  the  disease*  This  patient  had  no  further  treatment 
except  warm  fomentations,  together  with  an  occasional  purgative, 
and  sometimes  also  an  anodyne  ;  and  she  was  no  far  recovered  on  the 
IKHfa,  that  we  gave  up  visiting  her. 

Cass  VII.— "A  very  nervous  young  married  female,  of  spare  habit 
and  delicate  constitution,  aged  22,  was  delivered  by  one  of  my  pupils 
of  her  first  child,  a  male,  on  the  19th  of  April.  Her  labour  lasted 
22  hours,  and  was  perfectly  natural.  The  head  and  abdomen  con- 
tinued uneasy  from  the  lime  of  parturition  ;  the  milk  appeared  at  the 
usual  period  i  the  lochia  toulinucd  uuintcirupied;  aiul  ihe  pulse  did 
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not  ir^iiciic  aaj  increased  vascular  action  until  the  25tb;  gix  days 
arur  Cclivcry,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  at  126,  strong,  and  i'n^ 
coniprcsssble:  the  pain  of  abdomen  was  rendered  very  acute  by  prcs- 
>un: :  end  the  head  was  becoming  gradually  more  uneasy.  Under 
iik:5e  circumstances,  my  friend  Mr  Lizars  saw  her  in  the  morning, 
a&d  directed  her  to  be  bled,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  18  oz. 
abstracted'  from  the  arm,  which  produced  complete  syncope,  and 
greatly  dimirJshed  the  pain  of  bead  and  abdomen.     At  3  p,  m.,  when 


the  >ynarto:r.<  citucr  whfch  slie  laboured  at  this  time,  not  a  doubt  re« 
m^ined  ir.  nir  nuiid  as  to  the  nature  of  her  complaint.  I  inquired  if 
she  had  rigor <.  a>  thi.^  was  observed  in  all  the  other  cases ;  and  was 
answered  that  she  had  fhivcrir.gs  nt  'J  a.  nu,  but  that  they  were  not 
very  sctctv.  >Vhen  I  saw  her  at  this  time,  she  was  lying  upon  her 
IvSvk.  un^bV.  (Vx^m  fhe  severity  of  the  p:un,  to  turn  to  either  side ;  she 
corn :^* air al  oi'  much  pain  in  thv^  abdomen,  which  was  aggravated  on 
ia!>::';:  a  tiii!  inspiniion.  or  in  coughing.;  the  mammc  were  flaccid, 
bu:  :>..'  u:cnne  ili<charge  crntinucd;  the  pulse  was  140,  hard,  and 
:n:o:-;;.vr.''29:ble.     She  was  a  (rain  bled  to  14  oz.;  warm  fomentations 
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«xre  a^^pliixl  to  the  abil'j^men :  and  a  small  dose  of  the  sub.  mur.  hyd, 
d'^i  c\.  artiro.  c.  pho5.  calc.  directed  to  be  taken,  and  repeated  at  the 
crsl  of  t>rc<c  h<.Hirs^    t>  ;>.  w.,  Abdomfaaal  pains,  with  other  symptoms, 
«s  tl>r:-*cr!y  :  V.  S.  B.  ad  5xi!t.  Rept. ;  twenty-four  leeches  to  be  ap- 
t\'w. :  *  tK"  aSTtHnon.    9  jf^  w..  Pulse  116,  but  still  hard  and  incom* 
Tw^^'c  .  ;:  r.t»rm  ctcollient  cataplasm  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen 
T.^  t*  ^-'.u^:o  c!>o  Keoding  from  the  wounds  of  the  leeches;  bleeding 
itv-'-  :•  0  a:r.'.  :••*  Iv  repeated  during  the  night,  if  necessary.     April 
.^r^*"     r>..*  r^cti'Cdi  attendant  was  so  intimidated  by  the  patient 
^*^.i  y^cr  us4!!vcss  :riat  bleeding,  although  loudly  called  for  in  the 
■.'i>!-!*'rc.  *.*s  r.c*!  practised;  15  oz.  more  blood  were,  however, 
r*.ic^  :'A\n  :ho  arrt*  this  morning;  the  leeches  reapplied;  and,  after 
:>,->  rjKi  dn*7;\:d  ctf.  the  warm  fomentations  were  continued.     After 
r*a^  >\x\l:.**:/  sbc  was  seized  with  severe  spasms  and  hysterical 
-vr.'^rL-^r**,  :o  which  she  had  been  liable  on  former  occasions ;  but 
t^T  *^o  r«cv»\vrrd  frtnu  that  state,  she  felt  the  abdomen  much  easier. 
^  ^.  w..   IV  aKloraina!  |>aiti  having  returned,  accompanied  with  a 
;\«i*  s^vs.S  nuisc  of  I  k^.  7  oz.  more  blood  were  taken  away,  which 
«xvj^'«v»w\  svmviv  or  J  spasr.^s  as  formerly.   6  p.  m>,  Abdominal  pain 
rv«K:-v\l.  but  r«ui^*  t(H>  much  sunk  to  support  further  bleeding; 
wi.vr^  ;o:vi-.'i:.::w\>  ooutir^ucd-     9/*.  «.,  Pulse  145,  firm  and  incom- 
-iVfwW ,  iNU^val  pain  severe ;  10  oz.  more  blood  were  abstract- 
*>•- .  s  L<\*;;vo  xH^ioui  adn-.iristircil :  ami  a  mustard  cataplasiTi  applied 
^*  :S?  4S.;,'«n;*..     April  'JTih.  The  appiicaiion  of  the  cataplasm  wa^ 
*;  •Nv-'.x^  :Vr  x'wr^i  h^nirs  i!ui:pg  the  night;  abdominal  pain  much 
^i  -  ";sVv ,  ;V  pu'<c  Uvotuiiij:  firmer  at  1  a.m.;  bleeding  was  re- 
;.VMi\%;  to  •  vv-;  v^icnt  s!q>i  for  several  hours  during  the  nighv 
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]  p^fM^  Pulse  IQOt  somewhat  firm  and  equable ;  abdomen  could  be 
fradj  pressed  without  occasionui^  pain.  6  p.  ir.»  Continued  nearly  as 
IB  the  forenoon ;  urine  drawn  off  by  the  catheter  in  consequence  of 
letention.  Enema  commune  statim.  April  28th,  10  a.  ni.^  the  vclo- 
dty  and  firmness  of  the  pulse  having  returned  witli  abdominal  pain, 
veoeaection  was  repealed  to  7  oz. ;  and  at  mid-day,  twelve  ounces 
more  were  detracted  with  decided  benefit :  at  4  p.  m.,  the  abdominal 
pain,  with  quick  firm  pulse,  again  returned ;  and  seven  ounces  uiore 
blood  were  taken,  which  completely  relieved  tlie  patient's  uneasy 
feelings ;  for  she  fell  asleep  soon  after,  and  rested  well  during  tlie 
whole  of  the  night.  April  ^9th»  felt  better  in  every  respect ;  abdo- 
men could  be  freely  pressed  without  occasioning  pain ;  patient  had 
succeeded  in  turning  round  on  her  knees  in  bed  to  make  water,  an 
effort  which  she  had  not  been  capable  of  since  her  delivery.  Enema 
eommune  statim.  'April  30th,  skiu  temperate;  pulse  116,  soft  and 
equable;  bowels  regular;  Haust.  anod.  h.  s.  habeat.  May  ^id, 
slept  well  durmg  the  night,  and  continued  in  every  respect  as  on  the 
SOth.  3  p.  m.,  The  patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  cipasms  of  the 
stooiach  returning  at  intervals,  and  succeeded  by  constant  and  severe 
abdominal  pains ;  at  5|  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat ;  the  extremities  became  cold,  and  tlie  patient  delirious ;  and 
she  expired  at  half  past  10.  Mr  Liznrs,  Dr  Murphy,  and  Mr  Max- 
well,  saw  this  patient  repeatedly  during  her  indisposition.  Disscc- 
tion  could  not  be  obtained. 

Cass  Vlil. — A  stout  healthy  married  female,  of  33  years  of  age, 
among  the  better  ranks,  whom  I  delivered  on  the  20th  of  April  of 
her  seventh  child,  a  male,-  after  an  easy  labour.  1  was  merely  called 
to  attend  this  patient  in  her  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  geutle- 
man  who  should  have  been  with  her  having  been  at  another  case  at 
the  time,  and  next  day  I  left  her  under  his  care.  'On  the  2.'idi,  at 
midiught,  she  was  seized  with  rigors,  followed  by  such  otlier  symp- 
toms as  I  have  detailed  in  the  former  cases,  and  she  was  bled  to  the 
amount  of  19  oz.,  and  took  a  saline  purgative.  April  24th,  4  a,  »n., 
bleeding  was  repeated  to  12  oz.  25th,  l^aticnt  felt  quite  easy. 
Sulph.  magnes.  aid  ^j.  Repet.  This  patient  was  so  well  on  the  30thy 
diat  her  practitioner  gave  up  visiting  her. 

Case  IX.*— A  stout  healthy  married  woman,  of  33  years  of  age, 
was  delivered,  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  22d  of  May,  of  her  fifth  child, 
a  male,  by  Mr  James  Murray,  one  of  my  pupils ;  but,  from  his  be- 
coming indisposed  soon  after,  she  was  put  under  the  care  of  another 
of  my  jHipils,  Mr  Julius  Casement,  A.  B,     In  twelve  hours  after  her 
^leiivery,  she  was  seized  with  rigors,  followed  by  abdominal  pains, 
.with  which,  however,  I  was  not  made  acquainted  until  the  following 
morning  at  10,  at  which  time  she  lost  26  oz.  of  blood;  afterwards 
took  a  saline  purgative,  and  warm  fomentations  were  directed  to  be 
Applied  to  tlie  abdomen.     At  3  ;?.  m.,  9  oz.  more  blood  were  detract' 
fid  by  Mr  C. ;  and,  at  8  p.  in.,  8  oz.  more  by  myself.     At  1 1  /?•  m., 
paiJi  still  continuing,  12  oz.  more  were  taken  away.    May  24th.-*-  , 
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Continued  simost  without  pain  ;  belly  regular ;  pulse  125,  and  soft : 
warm  romeniations  to  be  continued.  25th,  Complained  of  severe 
pain  in  the  left  iliac  region  ;  12  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  pained 
part,  and  a  cathartic  enema  exhibited.  26th,  Pain  more  diffused 
over  the  id)damen,  and  of  greater  severity  than  yesterday.  V.  S.  B. 
Btatim  ad  ^xvj. :  enema  calharticum  postea.  From  tliis  tin>e,  the 
patient  coniinued  free  from  pain.  On  the  2d  of  June,  she  was  re- 
stored  to  Iicr  usual  health,  and  began  to  nurse  her  own  child. 

Case  X. — A  stout  healthy  young  female,  of  29  years  of  age,  de- 
livered by  a  midwife  on  the  SUt  of  IVIay  of  her  fourth  child,  a  male, 
after  an  easy  labour.  She  continued  to  do  well  until  the  3d  day, 
when  she  was  seized  with  severe  rigors  at  noon.  1  wa«  asked  to  see 
her  at  2  p.  ni.,  being  then  visiting  another  patient,  delivered  the  day 
before,  in  the  same  stair.  She  was  immediately  bled  to  28  ob.;  she 
was  ordered  a  saline  purgative,  and  warm  fumentatlans  to  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen ;  and,  except  an  occasional  cathartic,  no  furtfaw 
treatment  was  reiiuired.  On  the  10th  of  June,  she  was  restored  to 
her  usual  heallh. 

Case  XI. — A  healthy  young  married  female,  wife  of  a  private  of 
the  *lst  regiment  of  foot,  was  delivered,  on  the  16th  July,  by  Or 
M'Cormick  (one  of  my  assistanU),  of  her  first  child,  a  female.  The 
labour  was  severe  and  tedious,  and  lasted  altogether  20  hours.  She 
lost  Si  oz.  of  blood  during  her  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  nterine 
dilatation  being  tardy,  and  the  external  parts  extremely  unyielding. 
During  her  delivery,  she  frequently  called  fur  wine  or  spirits,  wbidi 
were  at  that  time  prohibited.  The  night  after  her  delivery,  as  well 
as  the  following  day,  we  discovered  thai  she  was  freely  indulged  ia 
spirits  by  some  of  the  attendants.  On  July  the  18th,  at  8  a.  m.,  she 
was  seized  with  severe  rigors,  with  other  symptoms  which,  in  ptrint 
of  severity,  equalled  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  ;  with  thia  difference, 
however,  that  the  abdomen  felt  much  harder  than  in  any  of  those  al- 
ready detailed.  I  saw  her  at  10  with  Dr  M'Cormick,  and  we  bled 
her  to  the  amount  of  17  ok,,  which  induced  complete  syncope,  atMl 
relieved  her  uneasy  feelings  very  much  ;  warm  fomentations  weie  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  and  she  took  a  saline  cathartic.  At  3.S0p.m., 
abdominal  pain,  with  velocity  and  hardness  of  pulse,  had  increased 
since  last  visit.  V.  S.  B.  ad  Jk.  rept.  At  9,  bleeding  repeated  to 
12  oz.  July  I9th,  3  a.  i»„  vomited  coffee -coloured  matter  frequent- 
ly during  the  night ;  bleeding  repeated  to  9  oz.  by  Dr  Edward  Kelly, 
another  of  my  assistants.  9.30,  a.  m.,  pulse  very  frequent,  and  in- 
termitting; pain  (jf  abdomen  still  excruciating  ;  surface  covered  with 
B  clammy  sweat ;  she  vomited  every  thing ;  countenance  had  a  deadi- 
like  appearance  ;  she  continued  sensible  to  the  last,  and  expired  U 
noon.     Dissection  could  not  be  obtained. 

Cases  Xri.  XIII.  &  XIV — In  the  first  case,  32  ounces  of  blood 
taken  oway ;  in  the  second,  46  ounces  were  detracted  at  I 
different  bleedings;  and  in  Case  XIV.,  37  ounces  were  taken  »1||" 
two  bleedings,  aud  the  patients  recovered. 
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Ca8B  XV.  occmred  on  the  16th  of  September,  four  days  after 
partarition*  the  patient  a  stout,  healthy,  young  married  woman,  har- 
mg  been  delivered  by  Mr  Bruce  of  lier  first  child,  a  large  male  in- 
fiunt.  During  labour,  the  perineeum  was  lacerated  to  a  considerAle 
extent,  in  consequence  of  her  bearing  down  with  great  violence 
when  the  head  was  on  the  eve  of  being  expelled.  My  friend  Mr 
Lisan  and  myself  were  visiting  another  patient  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, and  called  in  by  mere  chance.  She  informed  us  that  she  had 
severe  rigors  at  noon ;  and  the  case,  altogether,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eenuine  I  had  yet  witnessed.  She  was  bled  instantly  to  the 
amount  of  88  oz.,  took  a  saline  cathartic,  and  had  warm  fomenta- 
tions s^lied  to  the  abdomen.  **^he  had  no  further  treatment,  except 
an  occasional  laxative,  and  was  so  far  recovered  on  the  2Sd  as  to  be 
able  to  leave  her  bed. 

'  From  the  date  of  the  last  case,  until  I  was  called  by  my 
friend  Mr  Kennedy,  the  disease  disappeared  in  our  practice. 
At  that  period,  the  cold  rainy  weather  set  in,  and  with  it  the 
disease  returned.  It  was  now  more  frequent  and  fatal  than 
formerly ;  for,  in  less  than  two  months,  we  had  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  cases,  out  of  which  number  we  lost  eight  In  these  last 
cases,  besides  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  and  purgatives,  we  also 
had  recourse  to  the  application  of  50  or  60  leeches  to  the  ab« 
domeni  *  the  enema  domesticum  frequently  thrown  into  the 
rectum,  and  injections  of  warm  water  into  the  vagina,  with  de* 
cided  advantage.  The  practice  of  throwing  warm  water  into 
the  vagina  has  been  pursued,  for  a  considerable  period,  by  the 
Frencn,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  M.  Maygrier ;  so  that 
no  one  in  this  country  can  claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing first  recommended  it.  In  one  case,  where  diarrhoea  with 
modi  griping  supervened,  20  drops  of  the  sedative  solution  of 
opium  were  thrown  into  the  rectum,  and  a  similar  quantity, 
gome  time  afler,  for  the  same  reason,  into  the  vagina,  and  the 
patient's  uneasy  feelings  almost  immediately  suosided.  The 
same  remedy,  administered  by  the  mouth,  to  the  amount  of  JO 
or  15  drops,  had  a  similar  effect;  it  also  occasioned  general 
perspiration,  diminished  the  thirst  and  frequency  of  pulse ;  and 
Its  exliibition  was  not  followed  by  torpor  of  the  bowels,  as  re- 
sults fh>m  the  use  of  opium  or  laudanum.  This  last  remedy 
WIS  Bugffested  by  my  friend  Dr  M'Intosh,  who,  with  Dr  Orr, 
▼eiy  kindly  oiEfered  to  superintend  the  proceedings  of  my  assist* 


*  In  two  of  tlMf  e  bit  ctacM^  each  of  the  patients  had  150  leeches  applied  to  the 
pbdomen,  and  in  one  of  them  with  success ; — the  otlier  died,  because  she  was  no 
iDudi  afbiM  of  the  lancet  and  leeches,  that  5he  denied  having  any  pain  in  the  abdo« 
I,  to  that  thcM  remedies  were  not  carried  to  the  citent  they  ought. 
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ants,  Messrs  Black,  Kinmouth  and  Davis,  and  relieve  me  en- 
tirely from  the  duty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pablic  suppoging 
that  I  conveyed  infection  from  one  patient  to  another.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  much  of  the  talents  and  zeal  displayed  bj 
these  two  gentlemen  in  directing  the  conduct  of  my  assistants;, 
who  a}so  evinced  niucli  anxiety  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 
The  result  of  their  labours  will  say  more  for  them  than  I  can ; 
and  I  sliall  leave  the  rest  to  the  gentlemen  who  acted  under 
them,  and  to  those  towards  whose  recovery  they  very  effectual- 
ly contributed.  To  my  assistants,  they  afforded  an  example  of 
perseverance  and  patience  which  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  them 
in  their  future  professional  career ;  and  their  humanity  and  di? 
ligence  have  been  such  as  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  those 
wnom  they  laboured  so  arduously  to  relieve. 

In  examining  the  bodies  of  the  last  fatal  cases,  similar  ap- 
pearances were  observed  to  those  mentioned  in  the  dissections 
already  particularized.  In  one  case,  the  ovaries  were  mudi 
enlarged,  and  contained  sacs  of  purulent  matter,  as  in  one  of 
the  dissections  already  detailed.  This  was  the  only  instance 
where  we  examined  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  was  found 
to  contain  from  10  to  12  oz.  of  bloody  serum ;  but  the  viscera 
had  a  healthy  aspect.  In  another  dissection,  witnessed  by  Dr 
Duncan  junior,  rrofessor  of  Materia  Medica,  Mr  James  Bryce^ 
aurgeon,  Mr  Lizars,  and  Dr  Orr,  the  intestines  were  glued  to- 
gether by  coagulable  lymph ;  and  these  gentleqien  were  pleased 
to  declare  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  equally  so  with  the  method  of  treatment  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  steps  pursued  for  the 
recovery  of  our  last  patient,  in  onler  to  afibra  the  profession  an 
idea  of  the  activity  of  our  practice.  On  Thursday  the  6th  of 
December,  I  went  with  Mr  Morris,  one  of  my  pupils,  to  attend 
a  young  married  female,  named  Ormond,  of  a  full  plethoric 
haoit,  aged  23  years,  living  in  Foulis's  Close,  opposite  the  Crossy 
whom  we  delivered  that  same  afternoon,  at  half  past  three,  c^ 
her  first  child,  a  male,  after  an  easy  labour.  She  continue 
well  until  the  Sundav  following,  at  1  p.  m.,  when  she  was  seized 
with  severe  rigors,  headach,  and  abdomuial  pain.  They  sent 
immediately  to  acquaint  me  with  the  state  she  was  in ;  and  Dr 
Mcintosh,  Mr  Davis,  and  myself^  repaired  as  soon  as  possible 
to  her  assistance.  We  found  her  in  a  state  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  indisposition,  and  bled  her  instantly  to 
the  amount  of  S6  oz. ;  warm  fomentations  were  then  appliea  to 
the  abdomen ;  she  had  some  doses  of  calomel  and  antimouial 
powder.rcpeated  at  intervals ;  and  the  enema  domesttcum  was 
thrown  into  the  rectum  every  second  hour.    In  the  evening  she 
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tvns  visfited  at  eigfat,  wliem  Mr  M^DonalJ  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
saw  her,  who  likewise  favoured  us  with  his  advice  in  aome  of 
the  other  cases;  the  abdominal  pain  continued,  36  oe.  more 
blood  were  detracted;  the  cathartic  powders  continued;  also 
the  enemas  and  warm  fomentations  as  formerly.     The  ensuing 
day,  the  abdominal  uneasiness  still  continued ;  60  leeches  were 
applied  to  it|  which  bled  profusely.     In  the  evening  at  9,  my 
friend  Mr  Lizars  accompanied  Dr  M^{iitosh ;  and,  as  the  ab* 
domuial  pain  had  not  altogether  subsided,  it  was  thought  ex* 
pedient  (o  detract  26  oz.  more  blood.     From  this  time  the  pa- 
tient continued  well ;  and  she  was  so  far  recovered  on  the  rol* 
lowing  Sunday — a  week  after  the  attack — that  she  was  able  to 
leave  ncr  bed.    On  Thursday  the  20di,  being  the  Hth  day  at* 
ter  her  delivery,  she  was  again  seized  early  in  the  morning  with 
severe  rigorsi  and  abdominal  pains,  whicli  were  a  second  time 
snbdiied  by  a  bleedioff  of  32  oz.  and  some  cathartic  medicines. 
December  24th,  she  lefi;  her  bed,  and  in  two  days  more  felt 
hexvelf  able  to  attend  to  her  usual  occupation.    After  recover- 
fa^  from  the  second  attack,  this  patient  was  observed  to  labour 
under  slight  mental  aberration,  from  which  slie  soon  recovered. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  three  other  cases,  and  one  of  theoi 
ttiil  continues  to  labour  under  it. 

2,  yorik  Si  David  Street^ 
December  2Sthy  1821. 
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Case  of  General  Dropsy^  in  which  copiota  Blood-letting  was  cm- 
ployed  with  Sttccess*  By  Robert  Graham,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  Umversity  ot  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Pbysiciaus 
to  the  Rqyal  Dispensary. 

EVERT  practitioner,  I  believe^  will  acknowledge,  that  different 
individuals,  when  labouring  under  the  same  disease,  bear 
and  require  the  same  treatment,  carried  to  different  lengths. 
Eveiy  practitioner  knows,  that  half  of  analocticpill  often  purges 
smartly ;  and  I  have  repeatedly,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  given 
three  dozen  of  such  pills  daily  before  the  bowels  could  be  mov- 
ed. The  loss  of  six  ounces  of  blood  sometimes  produces  all 
the  eflfects  of  full  depletion ;  and  six-and»thirty  ounces  are  some- 
times drawn  with  little  effect    Large  and  small,  therefore,  are 
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merely  rolniivc  terms;  they  never  can  be  undersCootl  to  denote 
uliiolute  ((uantitics.  These  fKi^hions,  in  the  abstract,  are  sd- 
tniued  by  evciy  bady>  But  is  it  not  true,  thnt  we  often  lose 
hi'art  in  bringing  tliem  into  practice?  Within  what  we  are 
|rien&cd  to  foil  reasonable  bounds,  every  body  octs  upon  thein: 
and  we  are  s-ii'cly  right  not  to  ^o  beyond  reason ;  but  tlie  point 
K,  to  ascertain  how  iar  this  wilt  carry  us.  Tlie  common  rule  is, 
to  be  guided  by  the  etfect  produced  on  tlic  average  of  manlcind ; 
and  when  mc  rc-.ich  to,  or  venture  a  little  beyond,  ihis  point, 
though  our  patient  may  still  be  exactly  as  we  found  him  in  re- 
gard erf  every  symptom,  we  rarely  yo  much  farther ;  we  more 
frequently  conclude  that  our  treatment  is  inapplicable  to  the 
ciiKe,  and  c)ian<re  it  for  some  other. 

Now  1  contend,  that  this  is  converting  what  we  are  all  ready 
to  allow  are  mere  relative  terms,  into  expressions  of  absolute 
r|uantltles, — it  is  abandoning  to  his  fate  an  unhappy  patient, 
who  may  have  a  very  unusually  inflexible  constitution,  or  a  veiy 
uncommonly  olxitinatc  form  of  disease.  We  do  nut  cure  di^ 
ease  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  medicine;  it  is,  in  general,  by 
indudng  certain  sctui/>tc  efiects  that  we  do  any  good.  It  is  not 
by  swallowing  salts  that  inflammatory  action  is  reduced  ;  it  if 
by  discharging  watery  stools;  and,  whatever  be  the  cjuaniity  of 
the  drug  taken,  if  purging  be  not  induced,  the  patient  has  nut 
Ikirly  tried  the  remedy. 

The  general  rule  for  our  conduct,  therefore,  ought  to  be  de- 
rived from  tlio  sensible  effect  of  our  practice ;  and  every  dose  of 
medicine,  however  large,  is  too  small, — every  quaniily  of  blood 
drawn,  however  great,  is  too  little, — if  it  stops  short  of  the  usual 
sensible  edect.  Of  course,  I  am  to  be  understoo<t  to  mean  the 
effect  upon  the  constitution,  not  upon  the  disease.  If  we  pro- 
duce  upon  the  constitution  the  effect  we  have  reason  to  look 
for,  and  the  disease  remains  as  before,  then  we  have  indeed  fair- 
ly tried  the  prescription,  and  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  our  treatment  is  inapplicable.  If  we  direct  purgatives, 
and  succeed  in  opening  the  bowels  freely,  without  relieving  th« 
disease,  then  we  have  reason  to  think  that  cathartics  are  not 
suited  to  the  caftc.  If  we  employ  blood-letting  in  a  patient  witJi 
a  full  hard  jnilse,  however  large  the  <fuantily  may  be  tliat  wo 
take  away,  we  do  not  try  the  remedy  if  we  stop  before  we  have 
produced  its  usual  sensible  effects, — before  we  have  brought 
down  the  fulness  and  strength  of  the  pulse;  but  if  we  have 
done  this,  and  the  disease  continues  unabated,  then  we  are  jus- 
ted in  changing  the  treatment. 

This  is  clearly  l)ie  only  good  general  rule;  but  general  rutct 
always  have  excejitioiiij,  and  never  more  fi'er|umtly  than  iu  uie> 
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dicine.  If  a  pbjrBician  is  an  automaton,  acting  alway#  upon 
fixed  priodplei,  and  never  upon  the  specialties  of  die  case,  his 
patients  are  in  a  very  lamentable  plight.  In  certain  idiosyncra^ 
nsy  certain  remedies  have  not  the  usual  effects  on  the  consUtu* 
tion ;  and  in  certain  states  of  disease,  this  irregularity  is  par- 
ticnhily  obserTable;  but  the  remark  applies  much  more  fre* 

rBtl^  to  internal  remedies  than  to  blood-letting.  In  every  casiv 
ultimate  effect  of  blood-letting  is  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
tlie  circulation,  though,  in  the  first  place,  it  very  often  raises 
it.  The  exhibition  of  this  remedy  is  farther  simplified,  by  its 
sensible  effects  being  always  immediate.  When  we  have  de- 
cided upon  blood-letting  with  a  hard  boundinjgr  pulse,  we  may 
open  a  vein,  and  allow  the  stream  to  flow  till  the  circulation  is 
JDoderated.  Were  internal  remedies  as  immediate  in  their  ope- 
mtion,  wc  ought  to  desire  our  patients  to  continue  swallowing 
till  the  usual  sensible  effects  appeared ;  but  as  that  is  not  the 
CBse^  we  must  give  what  we  a  priori  consider  a  proper  dose,  and 
lie  r^rolated  in  its  repetition  by  waiting  for  the  result. 

I  had  been  impressing  these  doctrines  in  my  Clinical  Lectures 
last  spring,  when  lloBEnT  Norris  came  into  the  Infirmary,  and 
woved  their  truth  much  more  effectually  than  all  the  logic  which 
a  could  compass.     He  was  admitted  on  the  26th  March ;  was  a 
^robust  Irish  labourer,  aged  21,  swelled  from  head  to  foot  with 
anasarca,  and  having  ot^cure  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen,  litde 
sppeute,  and  considerable  thirst ;  but  said  that  he  felt  otherwise 
well,  -having  no  internal  uneasiness ;  bowels  open  from  medi- 
€tne;  urine  very  scanty;  pulse  QQj  small,  soft,  and  regular. 
Several  days  before,  he  had  had  uneasiness  at  stomach,  with  ur- 
gent thirst,  and  bitter  vomiting.     Three  days  previous  to  his 
admission,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  work  in  consequence  of 
severe  rigors,  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  weight  at  the  epigas- 
trium ;  then  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  the  a^ema  began.     He 
lud  tsJcen  some  purgatives,  but  no  other  remedy. 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  the  day  after  he  came  into  the 
hospital,  and  found  the  symptoms  exactly  as  described,  only 
that  the  pulse  was  remarkably  full  and  firm.  Tliis  was  exacdy 
a  subject  for  inflammatory  dropsy,  especially  as  we  learned  that 
he  had  usually  been  very  much  overheated  in  digging,  and  as 
often  much  chilled  on  going  home  from  his  work ;  but  the  symp- 
toms of  fever  being  very  inconsiderable,  I  wished  at  first  to 
tmst  to  purgatives,  and  to  employ  the  warm  batli,  partly  to  re- 
lax the  system,  and  partly  to  restore  the  discharge  through  the 
skin,  which  I  thought  was  probably  impeded.  The  bowels  were 
but  moderately  opened,  though  gamboge,  aloes,  and  calomel 
were  enlployed.    Perspiration  was  induced,  but  the  disease  in- 
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creased.  Gilomel  and  squill,  and  then  digitalia,  were  given; 
but  the  Swelling  constantly  increased,  the  thirst  l>ccoming  much 
more  urgent,  with  loaded  tongue,  and  considerable  ^xiety. 
The  ptihe  was  generaUy  about  60,  two  or  three  beats  mprc,  or 
several  less,  always  remarkably  large  and  firm,  but  someltmes 
moderately  soft.  On  the  28th,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
febrile  irritation,  I  directed  blood-letting.  Twenty  ounces  were 
taken ;  and  the  report  sent  to  me  in  the  evening  was,  that  it 
had  produced  no  change  whatever  on  the  pulse^ '  but  he  felt 
eiasier.  I  found  every  thing  as  before  at  next  visit  (&9tb)^  apd 
ordered  bleeding  again,  the  quantity  to  be  regulated  by  its  tf* 
feet.  '  The  same  quantity  was  taken,  and  the  same  report  ntade 
at  night.  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  not  been  present,  when  I 
should  certainly  have  taken  more.     Blood  natural. 

On  the  210th,  he  felt  considerably  easier.  CHi  the  81st,  the 
tongue  was  very  white ;  much  thirst;  pulse  54,  remarkably  full 
and  firm.  I  again  ordered  bleeding,  and  desired  that  it  should 
be  continued  till  the  pulse  was  reduced  in  strength.  Thirty-* 
two  ounces  were  taken ;  and  the  report  made  to  me  was,  that 
the  pulse  rose  in  frequency,  and  became  more  soft  The  cra^ 
samentum  had  a  gelatinous  coat,  especially  on  the  first  cnp^ 
which  was  contracted  on  its  surface. 

At  the  visit  on  the  first  of  April,  the  pulse  was  80,  soft,  or 
rather  not  harsh ;  but  it  was  still  remarkably  full  and  firm,  and 
was  far  from  having  that  freedom  from  tension  which  I  had 
been  anxious  to  produce  by  the  bleeding.  I  was  very  well  con* 
vinccd,  that  the  sensible  efiect  produced  by  the  bleeding  had' 
been  too  inconsiderable  to  be  attended  with  any  material  bene- 
fit; but  I  did  not  immediately  repeat  it,  because  I  not  only  be* 
lievc  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  a  xniidh  larger  quanti^  of 
blood  in  the  cure  of  any  disease  curable  by  venesection^  if  dontf 
by  many  small  bleedings,  instead  of  a  few  liberal  evacuationt^ 
but  I  believe  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  ineffectual  bleedings 
renders  the  patient  unable  to  bear  the  abstraction  of  a  qnantih^ 
capable  of , doing  good.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  states  6(  ddM« 
lity  which  are  quite  consistent  with  the  presence  of  active  iiM 
flammation,  yet  which  will  not  admit  of  the  treatment  by  bIood<* 
l^ing  necessary  for  the  cure  of  that  inflammation ;  and  these 
states  of  debility,  I  believe,  are  often  the  consequence  of  what 
is  most  erroneously  called  cautious  bleeding,  namely,  that  fie* 
quent  abstraction  of  small  quantities  of  blood  which  is  the  child 
of  timidity  and  indecision,  not  the  result  of  proper  caution. 

For  several  days,  therefore,  the  lancet  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
oedema  went  on  increasing,  attended  witlvsome  dyspnoea,  esp^* 
cially  when  lying  on  the  back  or  left  side.    In  the  night  of  th« 
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second,  and  again  of  the  third,  he  bad  a  severe  asthmatic  fit. 
The  pulse  was  Yisnally  685  reiQarkably  large  and  firm,  though 
fcomewhat  yariable. 

I  am  not  aware  that  ever  I  saw  a  more  aggravated  case  of 
anasarca  than  this  young  man  now  presented ;  at  the  same  time 
we  hdd  ascites,  jand  symptoms  of  hydrothorax  began  to  show 
themselves.  He  was  distended  like  a  sack ;  his  weight  and  bulk 
preventing  motion ;  his  eyes  sunk  and  small;  his  appetite  quite 

gone ;  his  nights  restless.  It  was  evident  that  the  treatment 
ad  done  hint  no  good ;  and  I  became  very  mudi  alarmed  for 
the  result.  I  had  no  hopes  of  doing  good  with  the  purgatives 
01*  diuretics ;  these  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  fairly  tried  in 
▼ain ;  and,  on  the  4th,  I  resolved  to  carry  the  bleeding  fiirther. 
Unfortunately  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Infirmary  immediate- 
ly after  tlie  visit ;  but  I  urged  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
evacuation  tiil  the  pulse  was  aiFected.  My  directions  were 
obeyed  to  my  heart's  content.  Seventy- two  ounces  were  imme- 
diately taken,  the  first  eighteen  flowing  in  a  moderately  free, 
tbe  remainder  in  a  very  full  stream,  the  pulse  continually  rising 
in  firmness,  and  only  becoming  softer  at  the  very  last ;  there 
was  no  tendency  to  syncope.  The  patient  himselt  assured  me, 
before  all  the  pupils  next  day,  that  there  was  no  alteration  in 
hi»  feelings  till  he  had  lost  60  ounces,  but  that,  after  this,  he 
felt  much  more  happy ;  in  fact,  t  understood  from  the  attend- 
imts,  he  became  quite  merry  and  jocular;  and  he  begged,  that 
if  I  wished  to  bleed  him  again,  the  same  gentleman  mi^t  be 
directed  to  do  it,  as  it  was  n'om  him  alone  ne  had  derived  any 
benefit  There  was  a  slight  bufiy  coat  on  all  the  blood.  About 
half  an  hour  after  the  bleeding,  he  could  lie  in  any  position ; 
and  he  assured  me,  that  he  did  not  feel  enfeebled ;  but  on  rising 
hastily  from  stool  he  became  faint,  and  again  in  the  evening, 
when  sitting  up  to  have  his  bed  made.  A  very  little  wine  gave 
him  immeduate  relief;  and  he  afterwards  ate  nis  porridge  with 
exultation.  He  slept  without  interruption  in  the  night,  and  every 
night  after ;  next  day  his  respiration  was  free,  and  ne  declared  he 
felt  quite  well.  In  the  evening  (5th  April),  liowever,  he  waa 
more  oppressed ;  pulse  84,  full  and  firm ;  and  I  immediately  had 
thirty-two  ounces  more  Uiken.  At  first  it  flowed  very  freely; 
but  afterwards,  from  loose  cellular  substance  getdng  into  the 
orifice^  it  came  away  in  a  small  stream,  on  which  account  I 
atomed  it.    Blood  bufiy  and  cupped. 

From  tiiis  period  the*  disease  rapidly  subsided.  *  The  bowels 
were  kept  very  loose  by  calomel,  gamboge  and  aloes ;  the  urine 
ffose  to  tb  xi.  Gaily.  The  pulse  was  generally  about  90,  full  and 
soft;  there  was  no  debility  attributable  to  the  bleeding,  nor 


other  nnplesRant  symptnms,  unless  a  dcfrree  of  cliUimess  can  be 
considered  auch;  and,  on  the  '2titb  March,  when  the  Cliaical 
course  lerminatcdt  I  remitted  the  pntient  to  the  ordinary  physi- 
cian, though  free  from  every  complaint,  excepting  a  very  trif- 
flin)^  swelling  of  the  ankles,  that  be  might  not  be  immediately 
exposed  to  circumstances  which  might  iterhaps  hurt  him,  and 
that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  remaioed 
well.    iSome  time  after,  he  was  dismissed  cured. 

As  the  anasarca  subsided,  the  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  h^ 
came  more  evident ;  but  I  <ioubt  whether  there  was  any  con- 
ciderable  quantity  of  water  efi'used  into  the  chest.  I  ratlier 
tMnk  the  symptoms  which  made  me  fear  hydrothorax,  arose 
from  congestion  in  the  right  lung,  or  they  would  not  bitve  been 
so  instantly  removed  by  tlie  large  bleeding.  On  tlie  whole,  this 
patient  lost  I7C  ounces  of  blood;  but  I  believe  no  good  wss 
done  by  the  two  first  bleedings,  very  little  by  the  third  ;  and  I 
am  quite  persuaded  that  he  would  have  died  but  for  the  two 
last,  by  which  101  ounces  were  taken  in  tliiriy  hours.  I  believe 
also,  that  had  the  first  bleeding  been  continued  till  the  pulse 
became  sensibly  smaller  and  softer,  the  obstraction  of  much  least 
blood  would  have  eflectcd  a  cure. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  fully  the  kidneys  did  their  duly 
after  the  depletion,  without  the  exhibition  of  diuretics,  thougli 
previously  I  doubt  whether  they  were  at  all  affected  by  the  moat 
powerful  of  these.  When  Norris  first  came  into  the  HoE^pital, 
the  urine  was  a  mere  nothing  ;  after  the  second  bleeding  it  rose 
to  eight  ounces.  At  that  time  he  had  taken  no  diuretic.  Squill 
and  mercury  were  then  given;  and  in  2*  hours  previnue  lo 
the  third  bleeding,  be  pnssetl  two  pounds  of  urine.  Un  the  lA 
of  April,  the  day  after  tlic  third  bleeding,  it  was  two  and  a  half: 
and,  previous  to  the  great  bleeding,  three  and  a  half  pounds  in 
S4  hours,  having  used  digitalis  for  t-vo  days,  omitting  every 
thing  el£e.  On  the  6th,  the  urine  was  three  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  digitalis  was  then  omitted.  On  theSth,  the  urine  is  marked 
in  the  Journal  as  increased,  but  tlie  quantity  is  not  stated  before 
the  9th,  when  it  is  marked  eleven  pounds;  and  from  this  time 
till  the  swelling  was  gone,  it  continued  about  that  quantity. 

It  is  imiK>rtant  also  to  observe,  that,  from  gamboge  gr.  ij. 
calomel  and  aloes  each  gr.  v.,  only  one  or  two  stools  daily  could 
be  procured  when  he  first  came  before  us;  hut,  from  the  6th  of 
April,  the  l>owcls  were  more  easily  moved  by  the  sitme  medi- 
cine, and  the  watery  stools  seemed  in  as  great  quantity  as  lb* 
urine. 

Croton  oil  was  several  times  given  during  the  convalescence* 
in  doir'<  of  Ino  or  ibrce  drnpit  at  twice  or  tlirice,  and  generally 
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^ritb  Vint  I  b«ve  found  ita  lunal  efiecta,  hitolenble  saauea,  ex- 
GMUTS  griping,  and  wstery  ttooli. 

P.  S.  lUM  October^ — Snce  writing  tbe  above,  I  hiTe  heard  a 
report  that  Norrii  had  become  affected  with  dropsy  sg^n,  in 
tauequaiee  of  debiUtif.  I  hare  retained  this  letter,  till  I  shonld 
inquire  into  its  foundation ;  and  am  now  persuaded  that  it  hoa 
none.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  accounts  have  been  received 
from  the  patient  since  he  left  this  for  Ireland ;  and  I  saw  him 
in  good  health  the  evening  before  he  went  away.  There  were, 
bowever,  prophets  who,  at  the  xime  of  the  bleeding,  foretold 
tbat  the  dtaeate  would  return ;  and  I  greatly  suspect  that  thia  it 
the  only  ezplanaUon  which  can  be  given  of  tne  relapse.  If 
Norris  became  again  dropsical,  shortly  after  leaving  Edinburgh^ 
I  am  very  certain,  from  the  state  I  saw  him  in  Uien,  that  fi« 
ongbt  again  to  have  been  treated  by  blood-lelting. 
St  ./Indreat  Square,   \ 

—     ■      11.; 
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VII. 

jTo  the  Editor  (^the  Edinlntrgh  Medical  and  Surgicaljoumah 

It  will  aiFord  me  much  pleasure  if  the  Paper  which  I 
SQbmitted  to  you,  some  time  since,  appear  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  Journal.  It  was  hastily  drawn  up,  from  some  notes,  about 
two  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  matter  for  the  first 
'  Number  of  a  periodical  work  on  Medical  Science,  then  project- 
fed  bv  the  Bengal  Governmenl,  but  which  the  Medical  Board 
finally  declined  to  undertake. 

You  will  perceive,  that  these  experiments  are  only  the  begin- 
UDg  of  a  series  which  I  had  proposed  to  make.  Should  I  have 
fature  opportunities  of  continuing  the  investigation,  a  further 
account  oi  it  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal. 

I  am,  &c.  J.  R. 

^  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  upon  Dogs  bitten  by  the 
.  Cobra  de  CapeUo,  or  Coluber  Najoi     By  James  Karken, 
M.D.  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Establishment. 

"IIefore  proceeding  to  detail  the  following  experiments,  it 
^^  may  be  proper  to  state  with  what  knowledge  and  prepos- 
aeaeiona  on  the  subject  I  undertook  to  make  them. 

VOL.  XVIII.    NO.  71.  Q 
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Tbe  use  of  die  volatile  alkali,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  ibe 
viper,  having!  been  revived  in  France,  the  utility  of  it  vras  con- 
troverted,  with  many  indisputable  facts,  by  Fontana ;  and,  ever 
tiace,  its  efficacy,  as  indeed  that  of  all  other  remedies  formerly 
in  repute,  seems  to  have  been  donbted  in  Europe.  It  would 
not  appear  that  the  Paper  by  Mr  John  Williams,  in  tbe  £<i 
volume  of  tbe  Asiatic  Researches,  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Pet- 
sons  Bitten  by  the  Cobra  de  Capello, "  had  at  any  time  attract- 
ed much  attention  at  home.  A  sceptical  inquirer,  it  roust  be 
confessed,  will  remark  a  suspicious  unitbnnity  in  the  favoar£d}le 
result  of  the  cases ;  and,  jndnrtng  from  scattered  passages,  per^ 
haps  question  whether  the  writer  had  given  enough  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  distinctive  characters  of  serpents,  or  to  the  structure 
of  their  venomous  organs.  But,  what  is  more  obvious  on  this 
material  point,  he  determined  the  species  of  the  snakes  that  bit 
them,  chiefly  by  the  reports  of  his  native  patients,  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  is  at  best  extremely  uncertain.  Besides  many  va- 
rieties of  the  nsja,  there  are  at  least  foor  species  of  the  genus 
coluber  in  the  upper  provinces,  which  are  all  venomous,  and, 
when  killed,  some  of  them  are  not  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  former ;  but  of  ihe  whole  order,  in  these  parts  of  India,  the 
poison  of  the  cobra  de  capello  is  by  several  degrees  the  most 
TiTulent. 

To  Mr  Macrae's  mteresting  account  of  bis  own  case,  pub- 
lished in  a  later  volume  of  the  above  work,  I  could  add  about 
twenty  that  have  occurred  to  myself,  in  which  men  who  had 
been  bitten,  and  were  evidently  affected,  took  the  spirit  or  water 
of  ammonia,  and  recovered.  But  in  none  of  these  was  the  ser- 
pent satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  person 
cured  whom  I  knew  to  be  bitten  by  tbe  hooded  snake.  It  was 
accordingly  to  try  the  effect  of  certain  medicines  for  the  bite  of 
this  animal,  that  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
the  approach  of  the  cold  sesson  has  prevented  me  from  com- 
pleting. Having  observed  the  venom  to  produce  at  first  vio- 
lent excitement,  which  soon  causes  extreme  depression,  I  hod 
formed  an  opinion,  after  Mr  Williams,  that  the  cure  must  coi*- 
sist  in  the  counteraction  of  some  powerftd  stimulant.  Further 
experience  has  tended  to  confirm  this  doctrine;  and,  in  conse- 

Suence,  the  remedies  employed  in  these  experiments  are  all  of 
lat  class.  On  the  same  principle,  too,  I  accounted  for  tbe  in- 
efficacy  of  the  alkali  as  administered  by  Fontana,  for  whose  ac- 
curacy and  candour  I  entertain  much  respect.  He  exhibited  it 
as  soon  as  the  animals  were  bitten ;  in  other  words,  a  strona 
stimulus  acting  simultaneously,  instead  of  counteracting  the  poi- 
son, was  made  to  assist  it  in  exhausting  the  powers  of  ufe: 
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andt  iMTCig  nan  men  recorer  when  the  medicine  waa  ^ven 
after  they  had  been  viiibly  infected,  I  conceived  that  the  cura> 
tiro  prooera,  or  coanteraction,  on^ht  not  to  commence  till  then. 
The  three  first  dogs  are  therefore  treated  in  conformity  with 
thia  theory.  To  aroid  repetitions,  I  shall  mention,  ander  the 
several  headi^  those  symptoms  only  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
flobject  of  each  experiment.  In  general,  between  eisfat  and 
tw«Te  nunntes  after  the  bite,  a  do^  becomes  restless ;  nis  eyes 
^iiteu ;  the  diaphragm  is  irregularly  agitated ;  the  heart  pahii- 
tales;  he  slavers  or  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  vomita. 
la  a  few  instances  I  bare  seen  the  organs  of  generation  nnder 
OGatement.  The  skin  is  warm  to  the  touch,  though  a  thmno- 
laatCTf  with  its  bulb  in  the  groin,  does  not  stand  higher  than 
98°.  The  eyes  become  often,  though  not  always^  drowsy ;  and 
the  animal  <ues  frequenUy  without  a  stmggl^  but  sometimes  in 
alight  cooTuUious. 

riRSV  SET  or  BXPERIHIMT8. 

Ddld,  IttJufy,  1819. 
U  Cate,  treated  with  the  Spirit  of  TuTpeTUine—'ThB  dog  was  bit* 
lea  on  the  lower  part  and  inside  of  the  foreleg.  He  shovrad  Byinp> 
toms  of  the  poison  thirteen  minutes  aflervords.  A  drachm  of  spirit 
of  Cuipentine  was  poured  down  his  throat  immediately,  and  reputed 
amy  tea  minutes.  He  was  purged,  and  apparently  much  griped. 
He  died  a  little  convulsed,  thirty-seven  mmutes  after  the  first  exhi> 
bMoa.  of  the  medicine,  and  6(iy  after  having  been  bitten. 

idCoie,  treated  vskh  Spirit  of  AMmonia — This  dog  beiag  bitten  on 
dw  aeck  above  the  end  of  the  sternum,  did  not  appear  affected  until 
aiaeteaD  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  muscles  of  his  belly  became  of 
t  aoddeti  violently  agitated.  He  was  made  to  swallow  a  drachm  c£ 
^Irit  of  ammonia ;  in  five  minutes  more  another  dose  waa  ^ven ; 
Mt,  M  he  sunk  rapidly,  and  seemed  evidently  past  recovery,  no  mora 
was  administered.  The  animal  died  forty-five  minutes  after  being 
UtlflB,  and  twenty-four  afler  taking  the  first  dose. 

S^  Cate,  treated  witk  Spirit  of  Wine  arid  Spirit  of  Atumotaa—^A 
h^  dog  was  bitten  like  uie  last.    Perceinng  the  medicine  had  been 

£»  too  late  in  the  fonner  cases,  I  endeavoured  now  to  ascertain 
cmnmencement  of  the  depression,  by  watchbg  this  dog's  eyes, 
iad  feeling  the  pulsations  of  the  carotid  artery.  I  remarked  no 
diaoge  in  Uie  circulation  ;  but  when  the  eyes  became  dull  and  heavy, 
n  about  fifteen  minutes,  I  poured  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  a  drachm 
of  the  ammonia,  alternately,  down  the  animal's  throat,  every  five 
■abutes.  He  expired  in  fifty-six  minutes,  and  forty  minutes  after  he 
began  to  take  the  spirits. 

4M. — A  dog  was  next  bitten  on  the  neck  like  the  two  preceding, 
by  die  laake  nUtk  bad  killed  the  first  and  third,  bendes  a  [ngeen, 
Q2 
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and  left  to  his  fete.  The  object  was,  to  discover  how  long  he  would 
live  without  any  remedy.  Some  slight  symptoms  came  on,  but  went 
off  shortly  ;  and  I  have  frequently  heard  since  that  he  is  still  living. 

Being  now  convinced  of  the  impossrbility  of  tracing-  the  pro- 
gress of  the  person  by  symptoms  in  a  dog,  but  at  the  same  time 
satisfied  that  the  meaicincs  had  been  administered  in  too  late  a 
stage  of  the  aflection  to  be  of  any  ntility,  .1  proceeded  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan  in  what  follows. 

SECOND  SET  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

Delhi,  I6th  September,  1819. 

1^  Case,  treated  with  Arsenic. — The  dog  was  bitten  between  the 
navel  and  pubis;  and  immediately  had  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic, 
in  impalpable  powder,  washed  down  with  water.  The  dose  was  re* 
peated  fifteen  minutes  afterwards.     He  died  in  tliirty-five  minutes. 

2d  Case,  treated  tviih  Spirit  of  Ammonia, — A  very  large  dog,  of  a 
particularly  healthy  appearance,  was  bitten  under  the  navel.  Poison 
appeared  shed  on  the  spot,  but  no  blood,  as  is  usual,  oozed  out. 
Considering  this,  however,  as  the  best  subject  likely  to  be  procured 
for  my  experimetits,  I  caused  another  snake  to  be  applied.  Two  of 
this  one's  fangs  struck  so  deep,  that  they  were  extricated  with  diffi- 
culty ;  the  punctures  bled ;  and  a  drop  was  now  observed  covering 
the  first  bite  also.  Five  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he  recmved  a 
drachm  of  the  alkali,  which  was  repeated  every  ten  minutes^  The 
usual  symptoms  came  on.  He  lolled  out  his  tongue,  and  panted 
much.  He  seemed  to  get  better  in  rather  more  than  an  hour.  The 
medicine  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour.  He  seem* 
ed  to  be  falling  asleep,  but  was  easily  roused,  about  twenty  minutes 
afterwards.  In  four  hours  more,  or  about  six  and  a  half  after  he  had 
been  bitten,  the  only  symptoms  remaining  were  a  small,  hard,  and 
red*  coloured  tamor,  where  the  fangs  had  penetrated  the  skin,  and 
.c»nsiderable  swelling  of  the  belly.  This  animal  was  released  next 
morning,  as  his  keeper  said,  very  hungry. 

Sd  Case,  treated  with  Arsenic. — This  dog  being  bitten  under  the 
navel,  swallowed  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  {suspended  in  muci- 
lage, instantly,  and  had  the  dose  repeated  fifteen  minutes  afterwards, 
when  he  broke  loose  and  ran  away.  He  was  repotted  by  my  ser- 
vants to  be  alive  in  his  former  haunts  six  hours  aftei wards,  but  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Afth  Case. — This  dog  being  bitten  like  tlic  last,  and  nothing  gives 
to  him,  he  died  in  thirty  minutes. 

5th  Case,  treated  tvifh  Spirit  of  Ammonia, — The  dog  was  bitten  be- 
tween the  navel  and  pubis  until  the  blood  Rowed.  P'ivc  minutes  after- 
wards, he  swallowed  a  drachm  of  tlie  medicine,  which  was  repeated 
every  ten  minutes  during  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  breathed  quick, 
manifesting  much  languor  and  drowsiness,  without  any  other  svoip* 
toms  throughout.    He  was  let  loose  next  day,  perfectly  welL    '    -.. 
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'  6(ft  Caat—'Remedv—Excwoit. — The  dog  having  l>een  bitten  in  tlie 
Kuddle  of  one  ear  till  the  blood  appeared,  it  was  cut  off  half  an  inch 
nearer  the  head,  five  miouteB  afterwuda.  Three  Iioutb  having  elaps- 
ed, and  on  aigns  of  infection  appearing-,  the  other  car  was  bitten  and 
sevCTed  in  the  same  manner,  nin6  minutes  afteriranls.  I  meant  it  to 
be  ten ;  but,  on  re-examining  the  watch,  I  perceived  my  mistake- 
Tbe  luual  lymptoma  appeared,  sad  lasted  about  twcoty  minutes;  but 
be  recovered  without  any  medicine«. 

From  these  experiments,  I  woald  dr-iw  tlie  following  infe- 


The  spirit  aX  ninmonla,  given  to  a  dog  five  minutes  ahcr  lie 
bas  been  bitten  by  the  hooded  snalic,  on  the  belly,  or  any  part 
destitute  oflar^  blood-vessels,  in  doses  of  one  drachm,  repeat- 
ed every  ten  minutes,  may  save  the  aiiinial's  life. 

Excision,  performed  tive  minutes  after  the  car  of  a  dog  has 
'been  bitten,  naif  nn  inch  nearer  the  heart,  will  prevent  the  poi- 
son from  affecting  the  system;  and,  if  performed  four  minutes 
later,  the  dog's  life  may  be  saved  without  medicine,  though  the 
poison  will  aScct  him.  But,  when  not  exhibited  in  less  tliaii 
thirteen  minutes  after  the  bite,  it  is  probable  that  neither  spirit 
c^  turpentine,  spirit  of  ammonia,  nor  spirit  of  wine  conjome<l 
with  ammonia,  will  cure  a  dog,  nor  even  much  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  dissolution.  It  is  my  intention  to  prosecute  this  inquiry 
next  hot  season  (snakes  being  now  feeble  and  seldom  seen),  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  or  disproving  the  foregoing  results, 
nd  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  on  otner  poinls,  in  which  the 
^periments  have  been  unsniisfactory.  I  propose,  at  tlie  same 
time,  to  try  the  efBcacy  of  diSerent  remedies  when  introduced 
directly  into  the  circulation,  a  plan  which  seems  to  hold  out  the 
only  prospect  of  aiding  the  sufferer  on  occasions  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. If  the  fangs,  for  example,  penetrate  a  large  vein,  the 
common  rules  of  practice  arc,  I  fear,  vain.  It  was  accordingly, 
*ith  this  circumstance  in  recollection,  that  J  caused  the  snakes 
to  be  applied  to  tlic  neck,  belly,  or  ear,  rather  than  to  the 
limbs,  which  abound  with  nerves  and  tendons,  as  well  as  blood- 
venels  of  considernble  si/.e.  From  this  consideration,  too,  it  is 
obvious,  that  any  attempt  to  reason  or  establish  facts  on  the 
■olyect,  setting  aside  accidents  inevitably  mortal,  can  be  found- 
don  the  mean  only  of  our  oltservations. 

In  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  any  knowledge  which  may  be 
aUsinable,  by  experiments  on  inferior  animals,  to  the  human 
•pecies,  I  hiivc  yet  much  to  learn.  I  calculate,  however,  from 
many  circumstances  wilnessed  by  myself,  and  from  tie  account 
ti  a  very  cxperit^nced  eiiaWe-  catcher,  that  a  man  will  survive 
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the  bite  of  the  cobra  <1e  capello  three  hours,  anti  a  dog  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  both  without  assistance.  It'  this  estimate 
be  correct,  the  constitution  of  a  man  piissessos  four  times  the 
resrsting  power  --f  a  dog's.  Proceeding  on  this  unsettled  ground, 
we  should  expect  excision  to  prove  successful  in  the  human 
subject  tbirty-six  minutes  after  the  infliction  of  ilie  poisoned 
-wound.  Or,  if  the  part  could  not  be  extirpated,  the  medidne 
administered  in  twenty  minutes  might  avert  the  fatal  issue  of 
the  accident. 

Advancing  from  what  appear  approximations  to  the  truth,  I 
shall  now  take  the  liberty  ofoflering  a  few  conjectures  and  mift- 
cellancous  remarks. 

The  known  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  system,  would  hsTe  re- 
commended it  to  me,  had  I  been  ignorant  of  its  employment  in 
the  American  Islands ;  and  though  its  success,  against  the  poi- 
son of  some  serpents,  be  rather  unsatisfactorily  recorded,  I  in- 
cline to  think  it  deserving  of  a  fair  trial.  I  cliose  the  spirit  of 
turpentine  as  a  remedy,  af^r  reading  some  accounts  of  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  it  at  home ;  but  did  not  find  any  reason  to 
confide  in  its  virtues.  1  entertain  an  opinion,  bowever,  that 
spirit  of  wine,  in  the  most  common  admixtures,  may  sometimes 
succeed ;  and  the  point  is  worth  ascertaining,  since  this  would 
be  a  medicine  generally  at  hand.  A  Sepoy,  who  had  received 
two  doses  of  the  alkali,  when  it  was  expended,  took  a  wine  glas^ 
fill  of  brandy  every  ten  minutes,  instead  of  two  drachms  of  the 
other,  and  recovered,  after  having  lain  insensible  a  considerable 
time.  Another  drank  half  a  glass  alternately  with  the  ammo- 
nia, and  was  cured  likewise.  A  third,  applying  to  me  in  a  si- 
ttiation  where  no  other  remedy  was  procurable,  got  &  class  of 
brandy  every  ten  minutes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  a  bot- 
tle and  was  soon  well,  without  being  at  all  intoxicated.  Yet, 
it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  my  plan  of  treatment,  the  bitten 
part  is  always  extirpated  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  half  an 
inch  around  the  orifice  of  the  punctures,  or  to  the  bone,  and 
the  wound  is  seared  with  the  actual  cautery,  previously  to  the 
administration  of  any  internal  medicine.  It  is  certainly  better 
to  take  the  chance,  by  this  precautionary  measure,  of  destroying 
a  portion  of  the  venom,  than  to  trust  to  our  power  of  combating 
it  in  the  system.  Such  an  operation,  indeed,  cannot  be  per- 
formed on  every  occasion.  But  I  would  enjoin  the  principle 
of  removing,  when  practicable,  as  much  flesh  as  the  tubnlBr 
teetli  are  likely  to  have  penetrated ;  which  can  only  be  done  by 
describing  a  circle,  since  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  what 
direction  they  ma;  have  slanted.  I  beg  here  to  introduce  two 
passages  from  Cems,  not  to  show  my  veneration  for  antiquttyi 
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but  u  ouitaiaing  a  tolerabi*  lununary  of  whet  u  <tUl  the  b^ 
prqctioe;  and  being  s  proof  that,  on  this  headf  taedical  Bcience 
has  improved  -a  the  I^nse  of  niaeteea  centuries,  rather  by  the 
rejection  of  tome  fooliali  prescriptions,  to  be  found  in  the  same 
sutiior,  thftn  by  the  (li  civcry  of  any  new  remedies, — "  I^ritur 
in  primis  super  vulnus  idmerobrumaeligaoduni  est;  non  tamea 
DiiuiuDi  Tefaementcr  no  torpeat:  detn  venenum  extrahendum 
est.  Id  cacurbitula  bptiinc  facit.  Ncque  alienum  est,  ante 
M»lpello  circa  vulnud  inci^ere,  quo  plus  vitiati  jam  sanguinis 
BXtrahatur." — "  Necessarlum  est  exsorbere  potioiiem  merivini 
cnm  pipcre  vel  ciuidlibet  aliud,  quod  calori  movendo  est,  nee 
homorem  iiitus  coire  patitur. " — Cap.  xxvii.  3.  De  Vulner.  qua 
per  morsus  ittfe?iM/ur,  ^. 

The  cupping-glass  thus  prescribed,  an  admirable  substitute 
for  the  psyUi>  marsi,  or  poison-suckers  who  attended  the  armi^es 
rfthe  ancients,  seems  a  n^lected  remedy,  whtcL  might  be  re- 
rived  ukI  applied,  particularly  in  cases  where  excision  cannot 
bepractised. 

In  con^uding,  I  hope  not  to  be  thought  too  visionary  if  I 
n^^geat  the  possibility  of  converting  this  poison,  like  others,  in- 
to a  medicine.  Its  powerful  action  on  the  whole  system  a^ 
pean,  in  s  particular  manner,  to  affect  the  surface;  as  the  hair 
and  ^in  of  animals  sometimes  fall  or  scale  off  in  consequence^ 
The  viper-broth,  once  in  big^  reput(^  may  have  derived  its  effi- 
cacT  against  impetiginous  diseases,  from  a  portion  of  the  poison 
nutigated  by  boiling,  and  the  action  of  the  stomach,  I  do  not 
txpect  to  find  any  opportunity  of  making  the  trial.  But  might 
■ot  human  hiffenuity  be  exercised  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
i^  when  judicioDsly  administered,  on  some  of  the  unfortunate 
beings  in  the  new  establishment  for  lepers  at  Calcutta?  By 
potting  thd  head  of  a  snake  into  a  phial,  and  irriuting  the  ani- 
bmI,  a  few  drops  of  venom  will  nm  from  its  jaw%  and  can  thu 
be  procured  for  use. 

P.  S. — It  would  be  a  curious  fact  in  Natural  History,  if  the 
nmperas,  or  snako'catchers  in  this  country,  could  call  or  attrart 
Wiid  sements  to  them,  as  tbey  pretend,  with  their  music.  An 
nntravelled  Eurqiean  would  perhaps  enjoy  some  merriment  at 
Ae  expense  of  any  one  who  should  listen  to  such  pretensions.  * 
Bat  this  art  is  an  article  of  faith  not  only  among  natives  of  all 
laoka,  but  of  many£uropean  gentlemen  of  good  understanding. 
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and  no  way  over  credulous  in  other  matters.  Circumstances 
have  been  attested  to  me  by  eyewitnesses  of  this  description,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  remove  all  incredulity.  Waving,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  auditory  organs,  I  could  not  deny  that  the 
undulations  of  the  air  produoed  by  a  wind  instrument,  might 
excite  such  peculiar  sensations  on  tne  scaly  surface  of  serpents^ 
88  might  induce  them  to  come  out  of  the  ground.  I  have  now 
made  three  serious  attempts  to  set  this  phenomenon  exhibited 
before  me.  I  was  a  little  startled,  at  the  outset,  to  find  the 
music,  with  my  atmospherical  vibrations,  forming  only  a  sort  of 
interlude  between  the  acts  of  incantation.  No  deception,  how* 
ever,  could  be  detected  on  the  two  first  occasions ;  though  the 
snakes  seemed  to  have  been  created,  rather  than  piped  from  the 
earth ;  but  the  imposture  became  evident  when  we  examined 
the  mouth,  and  found  that  it  had  not,  in  either  instance,  a  sin« 
gle  fang  in  it.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  an  eminent  person 
in  his  line  presented  himself,  oiFering  to  summon  the  snake 
w^ich  had  bitten  a  servant  of  mine.  Being  stripped  of  his  mys« 
tical  Geroo  robes,  and  otherwise  denuded  as  far  as  decency 
permitted,  he  was  led  to  the  hole,  in  a  stone  walU  and  set  to 
work.  Bat,  in  the  fervour  of  repeating  his  manter,  or  incanta- 
tion, the  tame  snake  which,  after  all,  had  been  concealed  about 
his  person,  crept  untimely  from  its  retreat,  and  hung  dangling 
between  his  thighs.  These  men  accordingly  appear  to  me  no- 
thing more  than  tolerably  expert  jugglers. 

The  humbler  class  of  these  people  that  really  keep  poisonous 
serpents  without  extracting  their  hollow  teeth,  hanole  them  re- 
luctantly, and  with  great  caution ;  grasping  their  heads  precise- 
ly as  another  cast  ot  natives  do  leeches.  1  o  these  I  recommend 
liny  one  to  apply  who  wishes  to  make  experiments.  Pariars, 
or  unclaimed  dogs,  are  everywhere  procurable ;  and,  in  regard 
to  the  inhumanity  that  we  may  be  charged  with,  I  can  only  tes- 
tify, that  dealh  by  this  poison,  in  both  man  and  beast,  is  to  all 
appearance  calmer  and  easier  than  by  a  musket-ball  or  bayonet, 
when  a  does  not  prove  instantly  fatal.  Therefore,  as  thousands 
of  these  dogs  are  slaughtered  every  year,  from  precautionary 
policy,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  I  see  no  objection  to  dis- 
pose of  a  few  for  the  discovery  of  facts  that  may  be  turned  'tq 
pe  benefit  of  mankind. '  J.  I(* 

Notes. 

I  have  not  the  Asiatic  Researches  at  present  to  refer  to,  but,  act 
cording  to  a  note  taken  from  the  2d  volume,  Mr  Williams  speaks  of, 
Ijr  alludes  to,  the  cobra  de  capello's  bite  showing  the  mark  of  fan^ 
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on  both  udes,  that  is,  of  poisonous  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  and  in  another 
place,  mention  is  mode  of  six  or  seven  of  these  fangs  in  one  serpent. 
^aturaliits  inform  us,  that  ttiey  are  situated  only  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  upper  jaw;  and  I  have  never  seen  them  elsewhere.  The 
liooded  snake  has  commonly  four,  etiaped  and  moved  not  unlike  the 
claws  of  a  cat. 

Mr  Ireland,  surgeon  of  the  60lh  regiment,  when  In  St  Lucia,  cur- 
ed several  men  with  arsenic  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  bitten 
by  the  coluber  carinatus  of  Linn^ua.  In  one  case  the  bite  was  so 
yevere,  that  it  rendered  amputation  of  the  middle  finger  necessary  ; 
and  it  seems  these  soldiers  appeared  as  if  intoxicated.  From  whatever 
cause  the  last  symptom  proceeded,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  carina- 
tus is  described  as  a  harmless  serpent. — See  Sysl.  Nat.  and  S/iam't 
Zoologi/. 
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On  the  Use  of  the  Dilute  Sulphuric  Add  in  Cutaneous  Affect 
By  J.  FosutioKE,  Berkeley. 


MY  experiments  with  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  large  doses, 
have  been  continued  with  success. — A  lady,  who  had 
been  long  subject  to  very  distressing  chronic  disorder  of  the 
disestive  organs,  attended  with  temporary  congestions  of  the 
■fueen,  became  affected  with  the  lichen  agrius  on  the  back  of 
her  bands  and  inside  of  her  thighs.  It  proved  very  obstinate 
in  its  resistance  to  several  topical  plans  of  treatment.  I  pre- 
acribed  the  acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum  in  a  decoction  oi  the 
dermis  of  the  elm,  and  of  the  wood  of  the  garden  nightshade 
(Solanum  dulcamara],  using  at  the  same  time,  as  n  wnsii,  a  de- 
coction of  the  deadly  nighlshndo,  (Atropa  Belladonna).  She 
literally  told  me  thai  irritation  wiw  immediately  "  deadened." 
The  wash  stimulated  the  diseased  surface  very  much.  It  was 
applied  previously  to  the  use  of  the  acid,  and  continued  afler- 
ward?.  The  acid  can  rarely  be  taken,  "  in  spite  of  the  teeth, " 
-long ;  but  the  uiconvenience  may  be  obviated  by  using  a  quill 
as  a  syphon,  projecting  beyond  the  teeth  towards  the  fauces. 
Dr  Willan  has  recommended  the  acid  in  infusion  of  roses,  with 
bark,  in  this  disease;  but  his  dose  is  not  large,  on  which  alt 
specific  effect  depends. 

Mr  Turner,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  large  practice  at  Wot- 
ton- under- Edge,  Gloucestershire,  has  communicated  to  mc  tho 
'two,  following  cases  of  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  ucid   In  skin 
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diccases.  A  man  sullercd  severely  in  consequence  of  taking 
violent  exercise,  by  which  he  became  heated,  and  perniciously 
drinking  cold  water  immediaiely  alicrwarda.  Small  blotcbe^ 
red,  and  level  with  the  cuticle,  appeared  spontaneoualy.  He 
took  the  dilute  sulphuric  ncid,  beginning  with  6  or  7  dmps, 
and  continued  it  for  three  or  four  months,  during  six  weeks  (rf 
which  time  the  dose  consisted  of  160  git.  of  the  acid  vntlilttied, 
taken  more  than  oace  a  day.  It  effected  a  complete  recovery 
of  bis  general  henlth,  as  well  as  local  disorder. 

A  man  who  had  had,  duiipg  a  long  time,  swollen  extremities 
and  erratic  rheumatism,  especially  arFecting  the  bronchia,  re- 
covered by  the  use  of  this  acid  in  lar^e  doses.  He  now  enjoys 
robust  strength ;  and  his  respiration  is  so  much  amended,  that 
bis  capability  for  p^alm- singing,  to  which  he  was  much  addict- 
ed, is  in  higher  perfection  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past. 

I  conceive  that  our  practice  must  err,  if  we  do  not  regard, 
with  restorative  intentions,  the  ccmdilion  of  die  grand  system 
of  secretion ;  and  though  I  greatly  rely  upon  the  alterative  in- 
fluence of  sulphuric  acid  alone,  it  may  be  well,  in  most  cas^ 
to  treat  tlie  liver  as  an  agent,  ever  to  be  suspected  in  disordered 
cutaneous  actions.  For  this,  let  there  be  given  Piummer's  pill, 
in  purgative  doses;  or  the  pil.  cambog.  comp.  ^ii.  pulv.  aiuini. 
^i.  fiant.  pil.l.  xii.,  a  medicine  of  no  mean  powers.  At  the  saffle 
time,  by  tnis  plan  we  not  only  confine  our  curative  intentitHM 
to  the  disease  apparent,  but  add  into  our  general  schemes  of 
treatnient  Uie  original  disorder  of  tlie  internal  organ  or  organs; 
for  all  that  I  have  seen  concurs  for  the  most  part  with  the 
maxims  of  Dr  Jenner,  who,  in  an  ingenious  unpublished  trea- 
tise on  the  pathology  of  the  skin,  announces  the  probabili^ 
that  "  the  design  of  nature,  in  making  eruptions  on  the  exter- 
nal surface,  is  to  protect  vital  organs,  by  transferring  diseased 
action  to  parts  not  vital.  " 

Berkeley,  May  12.  1821. 

P.  S.  I  have,  since  the  publication  of  my  former  paper,  been 
able  to  retrace  the  literary  information  which  suggested  to  me 
the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  carbuncle.  It  occurs  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaiies.  The  quotation  may  gra- 
tify those  who  may  have  never  read  them. 

"  We  arc  informed  by  Dr  Gahn,  that  the  vitriolic  add  has 
of  late  been  much,  and  successfully  employed  in  some  places  of 
Germany,  in  the  cure  of  the  itch.  It  was  first  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Prussian  army,  in  the  year  1756,  by  Dr  Cothc^- 
nius,  first  physician  in  Prussia.  This  practice  was  afterwurda 
described  in  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Disseitatio  de  Olei  VitrtoU 
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XJsS  id '^aibiifldiim  ScalHci  speciobus,"  written  b;  Dr  Hdmid), 
and  printed  st  Hale  in  1768.  It  was  alio  described  by  Dr 
Baldiager,  in  bis  Treatise  on  tfae  Disenies  oF  the  Army,  which 
is  written  in  the  German  language.  Dr  Schroeder,  profefBor 
of  pbviic  at  Gottingen,  inCormed  Dr  Gahn,  that  be  had  fre- 
qimtlv  emplt^ed  it  in  practice ;  and  that  he  never  failed  to  care 
the  itCD  by  means  of  it,  in  fourteen  days  at  farthest "  * 

Dr  Duncan  senior  also  observes,  f  "  I  have  thoogbts  of  pot- 
ting this  patient  on  the  use  of  the  vitriolic  acid ;  a  medicine 
whtcb  has  of  late  been  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  itch.  And  I  am  told  that  the  efficacy  of  it  has  been  fully 
confirmed,  both  in  cases  of  scabies  sicca  and  humida,  by  the 
able  physician  Dr  Baldinger  of  Gottingen. — And  if,  after  the 
fiulure  of  the  present  plan,  it  sliall  succeed  in  the  instance  be- 
fore ni,  I  shall  Lave  a  higher  opinion  of  it  than  ever.  And 
if  die  vitriolic  acid  fail  irom  internal  use,  I  have  thought! 
of  trying  it  externally ;  for,  whrai  conjoined  with  hogft-lsr^  it 
forma  a  very  draant  ointmenL  " 

Sydenham,  aunost  (he  most  delightful,  as  well  as  correct  of 
oBr  medical  classical  writers,  speaks  with  great  wanntfa  of  the 
efficacy  of  sulphuric  acid  in  checking  the  increase  and  destmo- 
tive  pr^ress  of  confluent  small-pox  pustules,  and  consequently 
oF  the  &rer  which  they  excite. 

The  external  application  of  the  deadly  nightshade  was  forw 
merly  tried,  and  welt  spoken  of  by  Dr  Graham,  %  who  nsed  it 
h  caaes  of  ill-conditioned  tumonrs  and  ulcers.  Of  this  I  wu 
BOC  aware  when  my  own  expoiment  was  made. 


IX. 

ttarratioe  ^a  Case  o^  Tic  Douloureux.     By  Geo.  Nsgf e  Hiu* 

Surgeon,  Chester. 

\ll  B8  H »  although  employed  in  a  sedentary  occupation^ 

^^  enjoyed  excellent  health  up  to  the  age  of  50.  At  that 
ag^  as  she  was  one  day  wiping  her  forehead  with  a  towel  moists 
ened  with  tepid  water,  a  smart  stroke  of  odd  pain  darted  acroea 
^  part  she  was  rubbing,  from  temple  to  temple,  including  the 
root  of  the  nose.  It  went  off  almost  instantaneously;  but  was 
rare  to  be  renewed  by  a  similar  process,  or  even  if  she  drew  her 
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bfind  across  the  parts  by  accident  or  design.  For  nearly  four 
years  this  was  her  situation,  without  coosciousness  of  her  ge- 
neral health  being  at  all  affected ;  but  about  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  mental  agitation,  sudden  exposure  to  cold  air,  abrupt 
transitions  of  weather,  bodily  fatigue,  or  anxiety  of  mind,  would 
,  induce  a  paroxysm  of  severe  pain,  accompanied  with  twitching. 
Still  she  continued  her  daily  labour,  and  neglected  seeking  for 
liny  means  of  relief,  until  at  length  the  attacks  became  more 
frequent,  painful,  and  durable,  extending  now  down  the  sides 
of  the  nose,  and  along  both  jaws,  particularly  that  on  the  right 
aide ;  and  so  readily  excited  were  all  these  parts,  that  an  attack 
was  sure  to  follow  every  attempt  to  speak,  eat,  drink,  or  swallow 
saliva  hastily.  Nor  were  the  hours  appropriate  to  sleep  exempt. 
A  fold  of  bedclothes,  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  even  the  hand 
touching  any  part  of  the  face  accidentally,  proved  sufficient  ex- 
citing cause  to  agony  of  suffering,  with  mere  snatches  of  unre- 
freshing  slumbers.  The  first  medical  man  was  consulted,  at  the 
crisis  when  the  pain  first  descended  from  the  forehead.  He 
said  the  malady  was  a  severe  rheumatic  affection,  and  would 
give  way  to  perpetual  blisters,  purging,  and  then  the  bark; 
which  plan  was  immediately  put  into  execution,  and  carried  on 
with  much  assiduity  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  without  even 
temporary  relief;  mr  now  emaciation  commenced,  as  the  patient 
believed,  owing  to  her  dread  of  eating.  The  celebrated  Whit- 
worth  doctors  were  then  requested  to  prescribe  for  her.  They 
directed  a  more  extended  use  of  blisters ;  a  stimulating  lotion 
for  the  face  and  head,  to  be  used  cold,  and  an  acrid  sternuta- 
tory ;  internally,  some  violent  cathartics  were  the  only  means 
^ployed  :  but  the  whole  plan  made  not  the  least  salutary  im- 
pression on  the  malady,  and  it  was  abandoned.  The  next  me- 
dical adviser  was  a  veteran  of  the  bold  and  desperate  class  of 
practitioners.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  her  disease  its  usual 
appellation;  at  the  same  time  telling  the  patient  he  had  con- 
sulted his  books,,  and  could  promise  her  a  speedy  cure,  for  it 
was  merely  a  local  nervous  disorder.  He  directed  leeches  to 
the  temples,  and,  on  their  bites  ceasing  to  bleed,  the  parts  to  b^ 
covered  with  blisters;  which  remedies  excited  severe  erysipelas, 
attended  with  such  a  degree  of  tumefaction  of  the  face  and 
throat  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  It  was  relieved  by  coolings 
active  purges  in  a  few  days,  without  even  mitigating  tne  nervous 
afiection.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  admit  a  finger  to  enter 
ber  mouth,  an  examination  of  the  teeth  took  place,  which  was 
attended  by  so  severe  an  attack  of  the  dreadful  spasms,  as  to 
cause  the  sufferer  to  scream  out,  and  shrink  from  the  hand  of 
the  operator ;  at  which  be  was  £o  angry  as  to  exclaim  he  coui4 
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not  bar  inch  affectation,  and  ordered  her  out  of  the  house; 
but  ■peedily  colled  her  back,  apologized,  and  declared  she  had 
a  "  damned  tic  douloureux,  "  and  she  must  undergo  an  ope- 
ration. Upon  her  consenting,  he  took  a  scalpel  and  cut  all  •• 
long  both  jaws  of  tlic  right  Bide  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  dire^ 
tion  of  the  alveoli,  commencing  the  incisions  aa  far  back  aa 
fae  could  reach,  and  bringing  them  forward  to  near  the  chin. 
Much  blood  followed,  but  not  the  smallest  relief.  A  few  days 
■ubsequent  to  this  operation,  a  second  was  performed,  by  ai- 
viding  the  infra-orbttar  nerve  of  the  same  side.  Into  all  these 
wounds  tincture  of  guaicum  and  brandy  were  injected,  adding 
much  to  the  misery. 

The  next  incfluctuul  procedure  was  the  application  of  an 
actual  cautery  alonj;  the  track  of  the  first  incisions,  widiout  pro- 
ducing any  gootl  ulli'ct,  or  arresting  the  progress  of  disease  for 
one  iustant.  Soon  after  this,  icterus  showed  itself  in  a  miM 
form.  Catliartics  appeared  to  remove  it  in  about  a  month ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  the  excruciating  spasms  seemed  to  oii> 
ginatG  about  the  roots  of  several  partially  decayed  molar  teeib 
OQ  ihe  right  side ;  and  these  were  all  removed  at  one  alttini^ 
Still  no  relief.  At  a  last  consultation,  the  surgeon  declared  be 
must  divide  every  nerve  of  the  face,  or  he  could  not  promise  a 
cure.  On  hearing  this  appalling  declaration,  the  patient  left 
this  "  desperate  man, "  as  she  called  him,  to  apply  to  a  new 
practiUooer ;  who,  upon  examining  her  mouth,  took  a  knife  and 
inad«  an  incision  completely  across  the  palatine  arch ;  but  nei- 
ther this  incision,  a  course  of  active  cathartics,  nor  a  mild  mer- 
curial  course,  with  a  warm  bath,  procuring  any  ease,  large  dosei 
of  laudanum  were  directed.  This  medicine  procured  temper 
rary  remission  of  pain,  but  no  permanent  removal ;  and  some- 
times the  largest  doses  were  inert.  Blisters  and  leeching  wera 
repeated,  with  as  litdc  good  eflbct  as  before;  that  is  to  say, 
withevidentHggravation.  Arsenic  pills  procured  from  tlic  f\uyp 
of  a  druggist,  and  the  dose  augmented  from  one  to  three  per 
tiiem,  after  a  very  short  trial,  induced  sickness  and  were  left  cQ*. 
The  warm  bnth,  when  used  in  aii  evening,  Invited  sleep;  and 
when  sleep  came  on  uninterrupted  by  the  spuMiiodic  twitchings, 
it  has,  although  rarely,  lasted  till  morning,  and  Mrs  H.  has  a- 
woke  refreshed.  A  liortofmongrcl  practitioner  happened  to  come 
to  this  city  at  this  time,  to  commit  depredations  on  a  too  getie- 
Tous  and  too  credulous  people.  Mrs  H.  was  induced  to  apply 
to  him.  After  a  very  cursory  examination,  lie  gave  it  as  his  (pi- 
nion that  all  the  orbitar  nerves  must  be  divided,  especially  the 
left  Huprar orbital,  where  the  pain  and  twitching  were  now  most 
«ig<>aiiiing.    This  proposal  was  agreed  to  iiislaiucr .-  and  the  auc- 
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cess  WBS  BO  far  complete,  that  she  derived  immediate  relief  in 
that  spot ;  nor  has  the  pain  ever  been  so  violent  there  since,  but 
yet  did  not  whollj'  leave  that  eye,  and  became  mucli  aggra- 
vated in  the  other,  wandering  all  over  the  face,  progressively. 
Every  nerve  at  tlie  sides  of  the  nose,  chin,  and  about  the  right 
eye,  was  divided,  nntit  the  poor  creature  resembled  a  tatooed 
Indian;  but  the  beneBt  derived  from  nine  incisions,  the  nc- 
tual  cautery,  and  all  the  medicines  exhibited,  could  hardly  be 
said  to  amount  to  mitigation  of  increasing  agony.  Kecourse 
was  now  had  to  the  belladonna,  and  conium  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, to  tar-varnish,  soap  liniments  with  opium,  the  aq. 
satum.,  Sic,  all  of  which  means,  and,  after  them,  opium  and 
digitalis  in  combination,  were  pushed  as  far  as  prudence  would 
fidmit,  mo&t  of  them  being  carried  on  until  delirium  vas  in- 
duced. It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  none  of  the  incisions  were 
kept  open,  by  encouraging  digestion.  Thus  twenty  years  passed 
away,  when  the  very  valuable  discovery  made  by  Mr  Hutchin- 
son, that  carbonate  of  iron  hod  been  oftea  successful  in  the  re> 
moval  of  tic  douloureux,  became  promulgated,  a  fellow-suSerer 
from  this  gigantic  disease  having  derived  benefit  from  its  use^ 
encouraged  Mrs  H.  to  a  trial.  She  took  Z'l.  ter  die,  which  was 
as  large  a  dose  as  she  could  get  down,  or  retain  when  down. 
Six  ounces  of  the  medicine  were  thus  consumed,  when,  finding 
her  suflerings  scarcely  ameliorated,  the  iron  was  abandoned  for 
opium  pills,  which  were  taken  so  as  to  bring  on  stupefactioa. 
A  new  medical  man  was,  in  this  stage  of  the  poor  old  creature's 
tortures,  introduced  to  her  by  a  surgeon  on  Uie  Staff,  who  had 
shown  her  unremitted  attention.  The  latter  gentleman  prt^Kx- 
ed  dividing  the  nerves  behind  each  ear,  and  some  remainine 
twigs  on  the  face ;  but  this  plan  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  u 
havmg  received  so  little  benefit  from  the  former  operations. 
Her  anxious  friend  being  ordered  to  a  distance  of  200  miles, 
the  practitioner  he  had  introduced  undertook  to  call  occasion- 
ally upon  this  veteran  of  suffering,  now  70  years  of  age,  but^ 
as  will  be  readily  imagined,  with  little  hope  of  rendering  her 
any  benefit.  Upon  a  minute  investigation  of  her  then  present 
state  of  general  health,  it  appeared  diat  the  alvine  evacuation! 
had  long  been  in  an  unhealthy  state,  sometimes  scanty,  darh- 
coIoureJ,  and  scybalous ;  at  others  profuse,  acrid,  and  mottled; 
her  appetiteeither  voracious,  or  the  reverse ;  her  tongue  furred; 
pulse  feeble  and  quick  ;  a  skin  affected  alternately  with  chills 
and  hot  Hushes ;  her  nights  tormenting,  and  her  days  but  Hule 
different.  She  was  first  put  upon  the  constant  use  of  the  mil<t 
est  aperients  until  the  evacuations  were  improved,  when  a  strong 
decoction  of  cinchona^  infused  upon  quassiar  waa  regularly  taken 
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in  as  fitUdo«M«i the  ttODiMh  would  admit;  at  the  same  tim^ 
B  grua  and  helit  oi  pure  opbm  wai  taken  every  norniiiji^  and 
repeated  at  tMon  whim  pun  was  unnsuallj  severe;  constipatioo 
and  foul  erecuations  being  jniarded  agaioit  bv  interposed  dosea 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Thus  some  grouno  was  gained,  eape^' 
daily  as  to  better  nights ;  but  sdll  a  new  sufferer  would  have 
deemed  the  quantum  (^  pain  endured  l^  this  aged  victim  into- 
lerable. It  was  determined  to  afford  another  trial  to  araenic 
It  was  b^un  in  doses  of  three  drops  of  the  mineral  solution  grs- 
dnally  increasing  the  dose  up  to  twelve  drops  three  times  a  aay^ 
emitting  the  opium,  excepting  occasionally,  when  severe  p»> 
Tozysms  occurred.  When  amved  at  nine  drx^M,  she  was  beU 
tSTt  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  plan.  At  the  end  of  ■ 
nmtb,  being  free  from  pain,  and  the  system  being  evidentlj 
under  the  innuence  of  the  arsenic,  its  further  use  was  discon- 
tinsed  gradatim.  She  continued  well  for  several  weeks,  nntil 
tfaeboiraB  again  became  irr^^Iar.  Then  a.  p^alismic  sorenea^ 
sttaded  the  mouth,  the  principal  seat  of  the  soreness  being 
the  part  of  die  mouth  first  operated  upon,  Twitchings  som 
foUowed,  and  then  a  bearable  degree  of  the  oM  evil ;  But,  on 
ngslating  the  bowels,  and  returning  to  the  solution,  all  waa 
ipeedily  corrected;  and  the  medicine  a  second  time  lefl  o£ 
'Three  mondu  afWwards,  the  bowels  were  much  affected  with 
dianrboea ;  but  no  shocks  of  the  old  misery  returned.  Epsom 
sates  ronoved  the  complaint  ,*  and  no  further  use  of  the  arsenic 
has  jet'been  required.  Mrs  H.  walked  half  a  mile  a  few  daya 
aga  (to  see  her  medical  friend),  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
SfiOt  October,  1821. 


Que  o/*  Painfiii  Subcutaneous   T^tbercle,     By  David  Laino^ 
Surgeon,  Thurao. 

M,—  G'--->  astat.  SO,  a  stout,  healthy  looking  woman* 
api^ied  to  me,  about  the  middle  of  July  1 620,  widi  a 
■nail  tumour,  which  she  described  as  excessiv«y  painful.  It 
VIS  Bttnated  on  the  lefl  leg,  about  an  inch  below  where  the  ten- 
don of  ^e  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  unite  to  form  the  tendo 
■diHIis;  on  its  inner  edge  sunk  pretty  deep  in  the  direction  of 
the  malleolus  extemus,  not  very  evident  to  an  observer,  nor 
nawhr  grasped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean. 

fine  nnt  observed  it  about  two  years  before,  like  the  bead  of 
>  luge  fin ;  nnce  then,  it  had  gradually  increased  in  size,  until 
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^bout  six  or  seven  months  ago,  when  it  had  gained  its  present 
size  and  appearance;  and  the  pain  became  more  severe*  She 
said  she  felt  a  constant  tingling,  panful  sensation ;  but  some- 
times severe  paroxysms  came  on,  which  she  described  as  most 
excruciating,  often  bringing  on  syncope.  If  a  paroxysm  seized 
her  when  walking  (which  it  often  did),  the  painful  sensation 
which  she  then  experienced  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  as  if 
an  immense  weight  had  suddenly  come  upon  her,  fixing  her 
immovably  to  the  earth.  She  was  then  in  the  eighth  month  of 
piisgnancy ;  at  the  beginning  of  which,  the  pain  had  become 
much  more  severe  than  it  was  formerly,  and  had  always  been 
increasing.  Being  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  judging^ 
from  her  own  account  of  the  case,  that  delivery  might  in  some 
degree  remove  the  affection,  I  determined  upon  waiting  till 
then,  and  see  the  effect.  With  a  view,  if  possible,  of  alleviat- 
ing  the  pain,  I  ordered  anodyne  fomentations,  and  afterwards 

rultices,  to  be  applied;  but  without  the  least  beneficial  effect, 
advised  her  to  wait  until  after  delivery,  when,  if  the  symp- 
toms were  in  no  degree  mitigated,  the  tumour  should  be  cut 
out.  I  saw  her  again  about  a  month  after  being  delivered^  when 
she  informed  me  that  the  affection  was  in  no  degree  changed 
from  what  it  had  been  during  pregnancy.  She  blamed  the  af- 
fection also  for  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  child,  who  was 
very  small,  particularly  the  head,  delicate,  unhealthy,  and  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  idiot.  She  had  four  children 
before,  all  of  whom  were  very  stout  and  healthy.  I  ordered 
her  to  procure  a  nurse  for  the  child,  after  which,  I  was  to  re- 
move the  tumour.  Two  months  elapsed  ere  a  nurse  was  got^ 
during  which  period  I  saw  her  occasionally.  The  symptoms 
were  in  no  degree  alleviated ;  her  health  was  becoming  muck 
impaired ;  and  the  state  of  the  child  was  daily  assuming  a  more 
alarming  appearance.  A  nurse  having  at  last  been  procured,  I 
/cut  out  the  tumour.  Having  passed  through  it  a  suture  needle 
with  a  ligature,  that  I  might  secure  it  steadily,  I  made. two 
curvilinear  incisions,  and  dissected  it  out.  It  was  firmly  im- 
bedded in  a  sac,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  cartilaginous  nature* 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  strips  of  ad^ 
hesive  plaster,  a  compress  laid  over,  and  a  roller  applied  round 
the  foot  and  leg.  The  patient  felt  very  little  pain ;  the  lips  of 
the  wouhd  adhered,  and  in  a  few  days  healed.  She  was  then 
able  to  walk  about  with  little  or  no  pain.  She  has  experienced 
no  attacks  of  pain  since.     The  health  of  the  child  is  much  im- 

{)roved ;  but  that  appearance  still  remained,  when  I  saw  hink 
ast,  which  denotes  the  mental  faculties  to  be  impaired. 
T/msOj  20th  June^  182a. 


PART  II. 
CRITICAL  ANALYSia 


I. 

.Jddiiums  a  FAtiatomie  Ginirale  de  Xavier  Sichat,  pour  ter- 
vh-  tU  compUmenl  aux  Editimis  en  quatre  volumes.  Par  P.  A. 
Bbclard,  Professeur  d'Anatomie,  et  de  Phy&iologie  ^  la  Fi^ 
cult£  de  Medicine  de  Paris,  &c.  A  Paris,  chez  J.  A.  Bro»- 
son'  et  J.  S.  Chaud^,  Libraires,  Rue  Pierre-Sarrazin,  No.  9. 
Septembre,  1S21. 


'T^HE  numerous  and  varied  objecU  of  the  material  world  may 
-^  be  referred  to  two  great  divisions ;  they  are  either  living, 
or  inanimate — they  are  organized,  or  they  are  inorganic — they 
are  characterized  by  vital,  or  by  physical  properties.  When  the 
individuals  of  these  two  eeneral  divisions  of  material  substancei 
are  made  the  subject  of  examination  bv  the  human  faculties 
«liey  give  rise  to  the  creation  of  several  distinct  branches  of 
knowledge;  which,  although  in  some  points  approaching  each 
otlier,  arc,  however,  in  their  general  characters,  so  remote  and 
different,  that  they  have  in  modem  times  been  arranged  by 
themselves,  and  appropriated  to  different  labourers  in  the  field 
of  science.  All  inanimate  and  inorganic  matter  is  characterized 
by  physical  properties, — is  under  the  Influence  of  physical  laws ; 
and  the  infomiation  which  is  daily  acquired  and  communicated 
concerning  them,  constitutes  the  several  divisions  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  which  lives  and  is  or- 
ganic, possesses  not  merely  physical,  but  vital  properties, — is  un- 
der the  influence,  not  of  physical,  but  of  physiological  laws ;  and 
tlie  branches  of  human  knowledge  in  which,  their  phenomena 
are  investigated  and  explained,  form  what  may  be  named  the 
physiological  sciences ;  tne  principal  object  of  wlilch,  according 
to  the  most  correct  and  enlightened  views,  is  to  ascertain  the 
structure,  properties,  and  functions  of  living  beings.  In  a  more 
detailed  sense*  the  study  of  the  world  of  organic  and  living  b(i< 
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dies  comprehends  two  great  objects — the  knowledge  of  structure 
and  functions;  and  all  that  is,  or  can  be  known,  of  such  beings, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  may  be  referred  to  these  two  ge- 
neral beads,  under  the  technical  names  of  Anatomy  and  Pfiy- 
sioltwy. 

The  former  of  these  sciences  may  be  considered  as  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  in  the  one  of  which  the  animal  body  is  exaniined> 
as  it  consists  of  different  organic  substances;  while,  in  the 
other,  the  situation,  figure,  and  volume  of  the  several  organs 
and  members,  form  the  chief  subject  of  inquiry.  Every  ani- 
mal body  consists  of  many  organs,  and  each  organ  is  com- 
posed of  various  kinds  of  substance,  which  are  in  many  re- 
spects widely  different  from  each  other; — the  artery  differs 
from  the  vein,  the  muscle  from  its  tendon,  the  tendon  from 
the  ligament,  and  the  nerve  from  all.  Those  structures  even, 
the  mechanical  form  and  distribution  of  which  are  the  same, 
are  nevertheless  unlike  in  their  intimate  organization.  The 
serous  membranes  differ  from  the  mucous  and  fibrous,  and 
have  scarcely  two  common  properties.  Yet  as  these  vaiioiu 
•nd  unlike  substances  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  animal 
bodies,  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  have  a  correct  and  complete 
idea  of  the  animal  structure,  to  study  separately  these  tissues,  as 
they  have  been  named,  and  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  present  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  As  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  organic  bodie)',  we  have  proximate 
chemical  principles;  so  the  anatomical  knowledge  or  the  same 
bodies  suggests  a  species  of  analysis,  in  which  the  body  is  sepa- 
rated into  proximate  principles  of  an  anatomical  character,  and 
in  which  these  constituent  or  elenientary  tissues  are  examined 
and  arranged  by  genera  and  species.  The  knowledge  which  is 
obtained  in  this  manner,  constitutes  what  has  been  named  Ge- 
neral Anatomy  ;  and  although  the  necessity  of  it  to  a  just  view 
of  the  animal  organization  is  obvious  enough,  yet  it  is  almost 
entirely  a  modem  and  recent  department  of  anatomical  science. 

The  degree  of  abstraction  and  generalization  which  a  good 
n'stem  of  general  anatomy  implies,  is  an  ultimate  result  of 
tne  minute  knowledge  of  detailed  and  local  anatomy;  and 
we  accordingly  find,  that  all  the  views  given  by  the  ancimta 
are  vague,  hypothetical,  and  imperfect.  We  perceive,  in- 
deed, in  the  works  cf  Haller,  Bordeu,  and  some  other  phy- 
nologists,  various  attempts  at  simptificalion,  and  reference  of' 
the  animal  tissues  to  a  fibre  or  fibres,  which,  atler  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  they  imagined  to  be  the  fundaments]  or 
elementary  tissue;  but  this  was  rather  a  hypothetical  fiction 
— a  violent  generalization — than  any  approacn  to  the  sober  and  ' 
patient  i:«vi€w  and  comparison  of  the  various  kinds  of  substance 
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which  eatjtt  into  the  composition  of  an  animal  body.  So  much 
fictitioos  anatomy,  in  short,  and  so  much  mjrstical  physiology, 
was  the  genuine  offspring  of  this  specnlationt  that  the  nioat  won- 
derful part  of  its  history  was  unquestionably  the  importance  of 
the  names  by  which  it  was  so  long  sanctioned ;  and  the  consi** 
derable  progress  which  the  medical  sciences,  and  especially  ra* 
tional  pathology,  have  recendy  made,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  explosion,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  pialpable  and  ob« 
yious  course  of  inapiry.  The  progressive  improvement  of  this 
division  of  medical  science  may  am>rd  at  once  the  twofold  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  humiliation  to  every  one  whose  patriotism 
makes  him  delight  in  the  literary  glory  and  reputation  of  his 
country.     Although   British  physicians  and  pathologists  first 

Save  these  rational  views  of  the  structure  of  the  living  body,-*- 
lough  the  names  of  Cullen,  Hunter,  and  Carmichael  Smith  will 
q>pear  in  medical  history  as  in  some  respect  the  founders  of  a 
new  era  in  anatomical  physiology, — yet  the  love  of  the  useful, 
and  the  disregard  for  every  thing  not  immediately  applicable  to 
practice,  for  which  our  countrymen  have  been  peculiarly  distin* 
guished,  have  obviously  prevented  them  from  sharing  in  the 
honour  and  credit  of  founding  a  complete  and  magnificent  S3r»- 
tern.     It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  science  is  cultivated  by 
the  English  rather  for  the  actual  advantages  which  it  confers, 
than  for  any  charms  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess ;  and 
that  they  have  been  most  assiduously  devoted  to  those  branches 
ef  philosophy  which  were  susceptible  of  application  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  which  thus  improved  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race.     How  far  this  may  be  correct  as  a  general  asser« 
tion,  we  do  not  propose  at  present  to  inquire ;  but  truth  com- 
pels us  to  admit,  tnat  the  analytical  anatomy  of  the  organic  imi- 
mal  elements  was  suggested  in  this  country  bv  the  variations  in 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  as  thev  incidentally  occurred  in  difi* 
farent  situations  of  the  human  body;  and  the  partial  and  limit- 
ed views  which  were  in  this  manner  implied,  rather  than  taken, 
farm  but  a  small  and  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  task  which 
was  conceived  and  executed  by  Bichat.     Mr  John  Hunter, 
*  whose  talent  for  analytical  observation  can  never  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  was  perhaps  the  first  author  who,  in  this  country, 
decidedly  rgected  the  easy  and  simple  views  which  the  more 
ancient  pathologists  delivered  of  the  animal  organization.     His 
more  devoted  admirers  may  perhaps  say,  that  ne  was  the  only 
author  who  did  so;  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  views  and  opinions  of  his  brother, 
and  as  it  is  certain  that  the  analytical  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  had  not  entirely  escaped  Dr  William  rlunter  and  I>r 
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Callen,  ^e  cannot  justly  adroit  that  Mr  Hunter  did  mudi  more 
than  explode  the  simplifying  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  and  open 
the  field  for  more  rational  and  natural  principks*  .  A  pardon- 
able, but  mistaken  zeal,  has  influenced  not  a  few  to  rest  naore 
decided  and  positive  claims  on  the  character  of  Dr  Carmicbaet 
Smith,  who  certainly  made  an  addition  of  some  importance  to 
general  anatomy,  in  his  observations  on  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  modified  by  difierence  of  tissue.  *    Of  these  patnolo- 
gists,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  the  merit,  and  nnpatriotic 
not  to  feel  proud ;  but  we  do  not  a^ee  with  those  who  thinks 
that,  because  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  Smith  did  somethings  they 
therefore  accomplished  all  that  was  requisite ;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  comparative  obscurity  into  which  their  labonrs 
have,  in  the  natural  progress  of  science,  descended,  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  the  efiect  either  of  ingratitude  or  insensibSity  to  their 
talents.   Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  observed  snd  thought 
by  Mr  Hunter,  and  all  that  Dr  C.  Smith  has  taBght,  the  sole 
merit  of  framing  and  executing  a  great  general  plan,  of  eoUect- 
ing  and  arranging  the  isolated  information  of  several  different 
inquirers,  and  ascertaining  many  new  points  himself,  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  Bichat.     We  see  no  reason  for  agreeing  with 
those  who  deem  this  author  chargeable  with  ingratituae  and 
pla^artsm,  because  he  has  not  acknowledged,  at  every  page, 
cither  the  information  which  be  derived  from  Mr  Hunter,  or 
the  subjects  of  which  he  had  merely  hin^  and  which  he  per- 
sonally enlarged  and  verified.     The  peculiar  merit  of  Bichal 
consists,  not  in  these  petty  or  minute  matters,  but  in  the  con- 
eeption  of  an  extensive  view  of  the  animal  structure,  in  the  af- 
rangement  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  selection  and  completion  of 
its  details.     The  scattered  information  of  previous  authors  was 
of  comparatively  little  or  no  value,  till  concentrated  and  direct- 
ed by  his  master  hand ;  and  the  cbarncter  of  his  work  is  found- 
ed not  merely  on  tlie  individual  details,  but,  in  a  particular 
manner,  on  the  general  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  whole. 
The  most  satisfactory  proof,  perhaps,  which  can  be  adduced 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  Bichat's  system  of  general  anato- 
my, is  the  sovereign  influence  which  the  principles  developed 
iu  it  have  since  exercised  on  the  progress  of  most  of  the  me- 
dical  sciences,   but,  above  all,  pathology,   and  practical  me- 
dicine.    We  do  not  wish  to  favour  the  blind  and  devoted  at- 
tachment with  which  most  of  his  countiymen  seem  to  have  re- 
garded his  talents  and  character ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  pro* 
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dace  a  more  irrational  mode  of  accounting  for  tbe  progressive 
advancem^  of  pathology,  than  some  zealous  partisans  of  this 
anatomist  have  advanced ;  but  we  think  it  can  scarcely  be  di^ 
*  potedi  that  much  of  the  precision  of  modem  pathology  is  main- 
ly to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  doctrines ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  course  of  investigation  which  they  have  suggested 
has  contributed*  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  ecoiK>mize  the  time 
and  labour  of  the  pathological  inquirer.  In  this  respect,  the 
indirect  influence  of  bis  l&')ours  has  been  almost  as  great  as  the 
tctual  perusal  or  intimate  knowledge  of  them  <:ould  have  effect- 
ed ;  for  the  spirit  which  has  be^n  thus  diffused  among  medical  ob- 
servers, and  the  train  of  investigation  into  which  they  have  been 
led,  has  operated  on  many  to  whom  the  general  anatomy  was 
knovni  only  through  the  indirect  information  of  others.  To  our 
own  countrvmen,  who  do  not  advert  to  the  condition  of  French 
nedidne  when  Bichat  appeared,  these  observations  may  appear 
unfounded;  but  their  truth  must  be  obvious,  we  think,  to  all  who 
are  moderately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Conttneiitat  medicine 
in  general  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  know  how  much  has 
lince  been  done  by  Pinel,  Corvisart,  Laennec,  &c.  With  the 
most  distinguished  nuithematicians,  the  most  dexterous  and  in- 
genious chemists,  and,  in  truth,  the  most  able  philosophers  in 
every  other  department,  France  could  scarcely  boast  a  single 
physician  whose  opinions  or  whose  practice  would  enable  him 
to  bear  a  good  comparison  with  an  uninitiated  youth  who  had 
spent  his  first  year  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  lonng-' 
ing  between  St  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's  HospitaL  Paris,  in- 
deed, had  always  been  celebrated  for  anatomical  studies ;  but 
ihe  impression  which  the  appearance  of  Dessault  made  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  that,  with  the  most  admirable  opportunities  of  dis- 
section, and  with  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  hospitals 
in  Europe,  either  their  opportunities  were  thrown  away  with 
the  most  heedless  inattention,  or  they  knew  not  how  to  render 
available  the  treasures  of  knowledge  to  which  they  had  access. 
To  the  French  physicians  and  surgeons,  John  Hunter  had  lived 
and  experimented  and  observed  in  vain;  and  we  verily  believe, 
that  unless  a  man  such  as  Bichat  had  risen  among  themselves, 
they  would  have  gone  on  to  the  present  day  with  tneir  eharac- 
leristic  spirit  and  2eal  in  fighting,  equating  homologous  terms, 
and  detonating  gases,  with  as  much  felicity  as  any  otner  accom- 
plished European  nation,  but  would  never  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  be  instructed  by  English  surgeons  or  Englisli  patholo- 
gists. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  tlie  systematic  views  of 
Bichat,  however  correct,  niui  however  conformable  to  nature, 
uriicn  first  announced,  should,  at  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years,  be  equally  complete,  or  even  true,  in  every  detail;  or 
convey  to  tlie  student  the  inforniation  nhich  he  retjuires,  ob 
well  at  this  hour  a&  many  ycari  nga.  The  progress  of  anato- 
mical and  physiological  science,  and,  we  may  ad<l,  chemical  ood 
pathological,  which  we  are  certain  is  not  stationary,  renders 
this  in  a  great  measure  dilScuit,  if  not  impossible;  and  almost 
no  systematic  work,  however  perfect  or  full,  can  be  expected  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  further  and  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  the  animal  tissues.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable,  that,  hod  the  ingenious  author,  who  was  citt  oCTat  the 
early  age  of  31,  survived  the  publication  of  his  work  ten  or  even 
five  years,  he  would  himself  have  been  the  first  to  recognise 
its  imperfections,  and  would  have  laboured,  even  amidst  the 
iattguinc  professional  duties  with  which  he  was  beginning  to  be 
overwhelmed,  to  improve  the  arrangement  and  the  subordinate 
matter,  and  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  work  of  any  individual 
author  could  be  expected  to  be.  The  circumstances,  however, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  left  the  work  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  master;  and  no  one  has 
yet  appeared  who  has  at  once  had  the  courage  and  the  success  to 
make  any  important  or  material  changes  on  the  arrangement, 
the  advantages  of  which  might  recommend  them  to  the  majo- 
rity of  anatomists  and  pathologists.  We  have  indeed  seen  new 
arrangements  of  tlie  animal  ti&i^iies  by  Chaussier,  Dupuytren,  and 
Richerand,  but  nut  one  of  theoi,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  39 
generally  received  as  the  original  one  of  Bichat ;  nor  do  we  think 
Uiat  any  of  them  is  so  free  from  objection  as  that.  M.  Beclard, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  qualiiied,  by  his  pursuits,  opportunities, 
and  habits  of  patient  and  careful  observation,  has  bad  the  wisdom 
to  avoid  this  subject  entirely ;  and  the  single  circumstance  of  his 
doing  60,  and  merely  supplying  what  was  wanting,  and  correcting 
what  was  erroneous,  might  well  deter  others  from  attempting 
what  M.  Bectard  seems  to  have  considered  cither  as  perfect  ss 
circumstances  admitted,  or  so  difficult  as  to  render  any  attempt 
useless  and  inefiectual.  He  has,  however,  performed  a  much 
more  sciendSc  and  valuable  task.  Instead  of  Interterlng  with 
the  general  arrangement,  he  has  collected  all  the  tntbrmaiion 
en  the  in  dividual  subjects  which  the  observations  and  inves- 
tigation of  twenty  years  have  supplied ;  and,  by  adding  all  the 
&cts  r^arding  the  animal  structures,  has  brought  down  the  la- 
bours of  his  distinguished  prototype  to  the  present  day.  Hus 
work  forms  a  kind  of  occasional  commentary  on  tliose  parts  of 
Bichat's  system,  which,  imperfect  obsen'ailon,  premature  infb- 
jencc,  or  the  natural  and  progressive  acquisitions  ^of  sdencef 
have  rendered  defective  oi'  fallacious. 

Ill  our  further  analysis  of  the  additions  which  M.  B.  hu 
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made  to  thd  work  of  Bichat,  we  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  a  brie^ 
but  oorrect  view  of  the  present  state  of  general  anatomy,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  limits  wkhin  which  wearedrcumscribed  will  per- 
miitis. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  Bichat's  arrangement  presents  the 
fidlowing  twenty-one  tissues  as  composing  the  various  organs  of 
the  animal  body.  I.  The  cellular  system ;  2.  the  nervous  sys^ 
tern  of  the  aninud  functions ;  8.  the  nervous  system  of  the  organic 
functions;  i.  the  arterial ;  5.  the  venous;  6.  theexhalant;  7.  the 
absorbent  and  its  glands  or  ganglions,  as  they  are  now  called; 
Sm  the  osseous  system;  9.  the  m^ullary;  10.  tne  cartili^inpus; 
11.  the  fibrous  system ;  12.  the  fibro-cartilaginous ;  13.  the  mus* 
cular  system  of  the  animal  functions;  14.  the  muscular  system 
of  the  organic  functions;  15.  the  mucous;  16.  the  serous;  17« 
the  synovial;  18.  the  system  of  the  secreting  glands;  19.  the 
<iennoid  or  cutaneous ;  20.  the  epidermoid  or  cuticular ;  21.  the 
pilous  system.  These  systems,  as  they  were  named,  he  subdi« 
Tided  into  two  classes ;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  common 
or  generating  systems,  was  generally,  or  at  least  extensivdy^ 
'  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  body,  and  entered  into 
the  composidon  of  all  the  other  tissues  so  uniformly,  that  it  was 
believed  that  no  individual  or  particular  system  could  exist 
without  them.  The  second  class  of  the  organic  tissues  consists 
of  those  which  are  found  only  in  certain  determinate  sitoationSf 
and  are  never  found  either  contributing  to  the  organization  of 
each  other,  or  of  the  g^ieral  tissues.  To  the  first,  Bichat  re* 
ferred  the  cellular,  arterial,  venous,  exhalant,  absorbent,  and 
norvous;  of  the  second  class,  every  one  will  perceive  examples 
in  the  osseous,  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  and  muscular  systems, 
which  cannot,  in  general,  exist  without  some  of  the  common 
ones  at  least,  and  which  are  found  in  certain  regions  and  situa* 
tions  only,  and  may  therefore  be  named  particular  or  individual 
tissues. 

Every  one  who  is  moderately  familiar  with  the  nature  of  ani* 
mal  bodies,  will  perceive  that  wis  division  is  more  valuable  as  a 
convenient  and  useful  artificial  contrivance,  than  as  a  just  and 
true  arrangement,  founded  on  natural  distinctions.  It  is  ob* 
▼iou8»  that  the  general  tissues  are  by  no  means  so  universally 
distributed  as  the  arrangement  would  lead  one  to  infer ;  and 
this  difiiculty  had  not  escaped  the  author  himself,  who  admits^ 
that,  while  in  the  majority  of  parts,  we  find  exhalant  vessels 
at  least,  several  individual  tissues  present  neither  arteries  nor 
veins,  at  least  none  which  convey  red  blood ;  some  little  cellular 
membrane^  and  not  a  few,  are  entirely  destitute  of  nerves.  We 
should  even  be  disposed  to  modify  these  conclusions,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  intimately  accord  with  the  truth  of  nature. 
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The  exhalant  vefisels,  if  they  really  exist,  are  to  be  viewed  noero* 
Xy.at  lermiiiations  of  arteries, — as  arteries,  in  short,  into  which* 
in  consequence  of  their  tenuity,  we  cannot  alnays  trace  the 
coloured  parts  of  the  bluod;  and  it  is  scarcely  requisite,  there- 
fore, to  consider  them  as  forming  a  system  distinct  from  the 
arteries.  The  lympliatice  have  been  long  known  to  open  ulti- 
mately into  the  venous  system;  and,  as  some  recent  observa- 
tions have  shown,  that  they  communicate  often  directly  with 
veins,  and  perform  a  duty  vicarious  in  some  degree  to  these 
vessels,  they  may,  witliout  much  violence,  be  deemed  a  modifi- 
CBtion  or  variety  of  the  venous  system.  On  the  general  anatomy 
of  the  nerves,  we  had  occasion  to  deliver  our  opinions  pretty 
fully  some  time  af;o,  and  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  nt  pre- 
sent to  resume  the  subject.  With  such  considerations  in  oar 
mind,  however,  we  think  that,  in  framing  an  arrangement  of  the 
common  textures,  we  must  submit  to  the  aliernative,  either  of 
changing  their  name  and  character,  or  of  reducing  them  to  three 
at  most;  li/,  arteries  with  exhalants;  2d,  veins  with  lympha- 
tics ;  3f/,  cellular  membrane,  which,  under  one  form  or  other, 
seems  to  be  more  generally  distributed  than  any  other  tissue 
whatever.  But,  as  even  under  these  limitations,  objectionB  must 
occur  to  the  principle  on  which  this  class  of  organic  tissuei  is 
founded ;  it  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  derive  their  charac- 
ter from  features  more  purely  anatomical,  to  consider  them  as 
tissues  of  distribution  or  ramification,  which  would  at  once  get 
over  the  error  of  saying  tliat  they  are  universally  distributed, 
and  express  nothing  more  than  the  strict  fact  regarding  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  disposed  throughout  the  body. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  cellular  or  parencliymatons 
system  was  first  maintained  by  Haller  and  Aug.  de  Bergen,  and 
lulerwards  more  completely  insisted  on  by  Bordeu.  lis  appear- 
ance and  properties  are  well  known.  The  existence  of  cells,  how- 
ever, which  was  taught  by  these  and  most  subsetjuent  authors, 
has  been  rejected  by  Wolif,  and,  more  recently,  Blumenbach 
and  J.  F.  Meckel  have  maintained  a  similar  opinion.  M.  Bec- 
lard has  adduced  the  proofs  or  arguments  on  which  this  dis- 
sent from  the  general  doctrine  is  formed ;  and'  we  think  they 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  points.  \sl.  That  the  dispo- 
sition of  fibres  or  plates,  of  which  the  cells  are  said  to  consist, 
is  referable  to  the  mode  of  dissection,  exposition,  and  demon- 
etration  j  that  the  appearance  described  is  the  effect  of  fordbl« 
separation  and  distension,  precisely  as  a  portion  of  softened  ^ue 
or  mucous  matter  is  separated  into  thready  filamentous  trag- 
ments  by  frequent  manipulation  and  violent  stretching.  2rf,  In 
the  same  manner,  if  we  understand  iM.  B.'s  statement  correct- 
ly^, these  ;iuthors  explain  the  cQccts  and  phenomena  of  fluids 
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injeded  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  cells  or  cavities  which 
anatomists  demonstrate  by  insufflation,  did  not  exist,  they  con« 
tend*  previoos  to  the  introduction  of  the  air,  and  are  the  result 
df  tlie  finrcible  separation  of  particles  by  the  presence  of  a  fo- 
re^ body.  We  confess,  that  to  us  these  objections  seem  by 
no  means  without  force ;  and  they  would  certainly  not  occur  to 
minda  either  of  an  imitative  or  illogical  character.  But  we 
diink  they  derive  much  of  their  force  from  the  misconception 
of  die  terms  eroploved ;  and  we  are  almost  certain,  that  the  dif- 
fcmce  between  the  descriptions  of  both  parties  is  greatly 
Icaa  than  the  first  glance  of  the  subject  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. We  are  not  unwilling  to  admit,  that  many  writers  have 
made  the  ceUuLar  arrangement  a  much  more  symmetrical  and 
unifiyrm  thing  than  it  actually  is;  that  they  have  often  deceived 
themselves  regarding  the  form  of  these  cells*  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  communicate;  for,  when  they  inform  us  at  once 
that  this  tissue  is  a  series  of  cells,  and  that  these  cells  commu- 
nicate, that  is,  open  into  each  other,  they  are  certainly  bound 
to  state  in  what  manner, — at  the  bottom,  top,  side?,  or  every 
where.  If  so^  they  are  obviously  improperlv  named  cells ;  for 
the  other  party,  we  imagine,  deny  that  to  oe  a  cell  which  is 
open  every  where.  This  whole  matter  amounts,  therefore,  to  a 
mere  difference  in  names — a  sort  of  war  of  words,  which  is 
waged  and  prolonged  purely  because  the  parties  neither  con- 
ceive nor  define  accurately  the  subject  of  the  contest.  We  con- 
sider it  to  be  unouestionable,  that  there  is  beneath  the  adipose 
tissue  on  which  the  skin  rests,  a  particular  substance  which  en- 
velops all  the  muscles,  enters  between  them  and  their  fasciculi, 
surrounds  the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  is  extended  between  the 
mucous  membranes  and  the  subjacent  parts,  the  serous  mem- 
branes and  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  that  this  substance  is  com- 
.  posed  of  very  minute  thrcndy  lines,  which  follow  no  uniform  or 
invariable  direction,  but  which,  when  gently  raised  by  the  for- 
ceps, presents  a  confused  and  irregular  ne^work ;  that  between 
these  lines  there  are  spaces  of  a  figure  not  easily  ascertained, 
and  perhaps  not  uniform ;  *  that  these  spaces  are  naturally  filled 
with  the  most  common  and  usual  of  all  fluids,  the  watery  por- 
tion of  the  blood ;  and  that  they  must  naturally  communicatCy 
as  there  are,  in  the  sound  state,  no  sufficient  barriers  to  prevent 
this  communication.  There  are  no  broad  plates,  no  honey- 
comb cells,  nothing,  in  truth,  which  demonstrates  a  regular  ar- 
rttigement  of  cavities,  such  as  some  authors  have  fancied ;  and 
nil  that  the  most  careful,  but  unbiassed  observer  can  recognise^ 
is  an  extensive  interweaving  of  innumerable  minute  and  slcn- 

*  Bichatf  tome  i.  pp.  44,  45. 
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der  threads^  not  exceeding  the  eixe  of  the  silk^Wcurm  threadsy 
and  which  would  lead  one  to  dame  it  the  filamentous  or  inter- 
lacing tissue. 

The  cellular  tissue  is  found  not  only  surrounding  and  eodos- 
xng  all  other  organs^  but  penetrating  into  their  substance  and 
uniting  together  the  atoms  or  fibres  of  individual  or  peculiar 
tissues  of  which  they  are  composed*  In  three  situations  it 
occurs  extended  in  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  fonn«  oa 
one  surface  of  a  particular  order  of  organs ;  1^,  beneath  the* 
skin;  2J,  beneam  the  muco\is  membranes;  $di  beneath  the 
serous  membranes.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  is  so 
generally  known,  that  we  must  not  occupy  the  time  of  our 
readers  in  any  notice  of  it.  The  other  two  kinds  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  the  same;  they  are  both  equally  fine,  doise^^ 
and  delicate,  as  may  be  perceived  on  peeling  off  either  the  vil* 
lous  or  serous  membrane  from  a  portion  of  intestine.  The  snb« 
serous  is  more  susceptible  of  inflammation  than  the  submucous; 
and  while  the  former  may  become  distended  with  air,  as  in  em-^ 
physemR,--or  serum,  as  m  general  dropsy,  these  fluids  are  nevec 
found  in  the  latter.  Around  the  trunks  of  arteries,  veins^  and 
even  nerves,  we  remark  a  species  of  cellular  membrane,  very 
dose  and  compact,  not  easily  divisible  into  its  component  £bre% 
and  extended,  like  a  membranous  cylinder,  round  die  vessel  <nr 
nerve  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  forms  the  cellular  or  extern 
nal  tunic  of  arteries,  but  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  belong* 
ing  to  the  arterial  tissue ;  it  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  cd^ 
lular  system,  suited  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  submucous  cellular  tissue;  never  becomes 
the  seat  of  serous  or  adipose  deposites,  and  becomes  inflamed 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  cel^ 
lular  envelope  surrounding  the  veins,  though  greatly  less  com^ 
pact  and  thick. 

The  most  important  point  relating  to  this  tissue,  is  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  difference  or  identity  of  the  cellular  and  adipose 
membrane.  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that,  in  the  Bri-» 
tish  schools,  it  is  taught,  that  the  membrane  in  which  adipoee 
matter  is  deposited,  is  considerably  different  from  the  common 
cellular  membrane,  which  is  every  where  present.  BichatTs 
arrangement  led  him  to  overlook  the  independent  existence  of  an 
adipose  membrane;  but,  in  admitting  that  no  fat  is  found  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  penis,  prepuce,  scrotum,  &c.  beneath 
the  mucous  membranes,  round  arteries,  and  veins,  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  chord,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lymphatic  gland% 
and  most  of  the  organic  systems,  he  considers  the  cellular  mem<» 
brane  of  these  parts  as  peculiar ;  and  he  further  observes,  wh^ 
speaking  of  the  respective  organizati(Hi  of  these  parts,  that  while 
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real  odl%  or  minute  cavities,  mntually  communicatingy  are  ob« 
•erred^  iMithing  of  this  nature  is  recognised  in  the  fbraier  situa- 
tion.   Aithoum  Bichat's  account  may  seem  to  many,  as  to  us^ 
explicit  enough,  yet  M.  Beclard  has  certainly  furnished  a  com- 
mentary of  great  value.     According  to  the  dissections  of  Aug.  de 
Bergen  *  and  Morgagni,  and  the  demonstrations  of  W.  Hunter 
md  our  author  himself,  the  organization  of  the  adipose  tissue  con- 
-   silts  of  rounded  petotons^  separated  from  each  other  by  furrows  of 
nrioos  depths,  of  a  figure  irregularly  oval,  varying  in  diameter 
from  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  the  degree  of  corpu- 
kDce^  and  the  part  submitted  to  examination.     Each  peloton  is 
oonposed  of  small  spheroidal  particles,  which  may  be  easily 
Bepsfited  by  dissection,  and  which  are  again  said  to  consist  of 
in  assemblage  of  vesicles  still  more  minute,  and  agglomerated 
together  by  a  very  fine  and  delicate  cellular  tissue.     Many  won- 
derful stories  are  related  by  microscopical  observers,  of  the  mi- 
miteness  and  various  appearances  which  these  ultimate  vesicles 
•  present;  but  for  the  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  observers 
themselves,  viz.  Monro,  Wolff,  and  Clopton  Havers,  the  first 
and  last  of  whom  observed  them  in  the  medulla  of  bones,  and, 
brilliantly  enough,  compared  them  to  string  of  minute  pearls. 
If  the  fiu^with  which  they  are  generally  distended  should  dis- 
^ipear,  which  happens  in  many  instances,  the  vesicles  collapse, 
^cir  cavity  is,  obliterated,  and  they  are  confounded  with  the 
contiguous  cellular  membrane,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their 
^tence.     Hunter,  however,  assures  us,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances die  common  cellular  membrane  differs  from  that  which 
^^onsistB  of  adipose  vesicles,  in  containing  no  obvious  or  similars 
^▼ities.    It  is  indeed  easy,  on  other  grounds,  to  distinguish 
''^em  from  each  other  by  obvious  characters.     1  s/,  The  vesicles  of 
^^e  adipose  membrane  are  dosed  all  round,  and,  unlike  the  cel- 
'^iar  tissue,  they  cannot  be  generally  penetrated  by  fluids  which 
^^  made  to  enter  them,     11  j  for  example,  the  temperature  of 
^  portion  of  adipose  membrane  be  raised,  by  means  of  warm 
^ater,  to  the  liquifying  point  of  the  contents,  they  will  remain 
l^tUnoved  so  long  as  the  structure  of  the  vesicles  is  not  injured 
^^  the  heat.     It,  again,  an  adipose  peloton  be  exposed  to  a 
^^lar  heat  of  +M  centigr.,  although  the  adipose  matter  ought 
^^rtainly  to  be  completely  liquified,  yet  not  a  drop  will  escape 
^^til  the  vesicles  are  divided,  when  it  will  appear  ui  abundance. 
"^iiis  structure  of  the  adipose  vesicles  is  of  especial  use  in  the 
^5^^^  body ;  for,  if  they  were  so  disposed  as  to  communicate^ 
^^tioe  their  contents  are  nearly  fluid  in  the  living  body,  they 

^'*'*^      ■  I-  —  — ~— ■ 
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would  obey  the  impul^  of  gravUv,  and,  like  dropsical  infiltra- 
tions, would  uniformly  incline  towards  the  most  depending  re- 
gion, 'id.  It  may  be  turtber  remarked,  that  the  adipose  vesicles 
do  not  form,  like  tbe  cellular  tissue,  a  continuous  whole,  but  are 
simply  in  mutual  contiguity.  This  arrangement  Is  demonstrat- 
ed  by  actual  inspection ;  but  becomes  more  conspicuous  in  the 
ciuie  of  dropsical  eil'usions,  when  tlic  cellular  tissue  which  is  in- 
terposed between  the  adipose  molecules  is  completely  infiltrated, 
while  the  latter  are  entirely  unaffected.  Lastly,  M.  B.  might 
have  remarked,  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  oilipose  mem- 
brane is  very  different  from  that  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The 
former  is  found  immediately  bencaih  the  skin,  and  between  the 
folds  of  the  peritoneum  which  form  the  omentum  and  mesen- 
tery, between  the  muGculnr  and  the  membranous  tissues  of  the 
heart,  and  round  each  kidney.  It  varies  somewhat  in  thrae 
situations;  and  the  quantity  of  adipose  matter  deposited  Js  dif- 
ferent in  each  region.  In  the  least  corpulent  persons,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  adipose  matter  is  deposited  in  the  adipose 
membrane  of  the  cheeks,  orbits,  palms  of  the  hand,  soles  of 
the  feet,  flexures  of  the  joints  &c.,  round  the  kidneys,  and  be- 
neath the  pericardium.  In  more  corpulent  person?,  and  chiefly 
in  females,  it  is  found  not  merely  in  these  situations,  but  ex- 
tended in  a  layer  of  some  tliickness,  almost  uniformly  over  the 
whole  person.  In  such  iudividunls,  it  is  most  abundant  ia  the 
neck,  belly,  nions  veneris,  and  flexures  of  the  joints. 

The  general  anatomy  of  the  artcrlul  system  presents  a  niulti- 
tude  of  objects  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  the  pbysj- 
cian  and  surgeon;  but  we  must,  however  reluctnnUy,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  mere  organization  or  structure.  Ever; 
arterial  tulie  greater  than  one  line  in  diameter,  is  visibly  com- 
posed of  one  adventitious,  and  two  essential  substances.  The  io' 
temal  surface  of  the  aiterial  tube  is  formed  by  averj'  thin,  semi- 
transparent,  polished  membrane,  which  is  said  to  extend  not 
only  in  the  one  direction  over  tbe  surface  of  the  left  ventricle, 
auricle,  and  pulmonary  veins,  but  in  the  other  to  form  the 
minute  vascular  terminations  which  arc  distributed  through  the 
substance  of  ihc  different  organs.  This  membrane  Js  particu- 
larly described  by  Bichal,  under  the  name  of  common  membrane 
of  the  system  of  red  blood ;  beotuse  he  believed  it  to  exist 
wherever  red  blood  was  moving, — in  the  pulmonary  veins,  in 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  eutire  arterial  systeoi, 
It  is  disunguished  during  life  by  a  remarkable  activity  in  form- 
ing the  morbid  states  to  which  arteries  are  liable.  \st^  Its  free 
or  unattached  surface  becomes  the  seat  of  the  adhesive  inflam- 
niBiion,  whenever  the  blood  ceai^es  to  p;ias  tliroiigh  it,  either  by 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  any  gentle  force  which  keep* 
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the  opposite  rides  of  the  vessel  in  contact.  2cf,  Its  attached  or 
adherent  rarfiiGe  is  generally  the  point  at  whidi  osseous  or  cal* 
csreoua  matter  is  deposited,  when  an  artery  begins  to  be  ai&cted 
with  what  is  usually  called  ossification. 

Eiterior  to  this  common  or  internal  membrane^  is  placed  a 
denser  strong  tunic  of  considerable  thickness,  of  a  dun,  yellow- 
idi  colour,  and  which,  when  minutely  examined,  is  found  to 
eoosist  of  fibres  disposed  in  concentric  circles,  placed  conti- 
goons  to  each  other,  round  the  axis  of  the  artery.  If  this 
nbstance  be  examined,  cither  from  without  or  in  the  oppo- 
Rte  direction,  it  will  be  found  that,  by  the  delicate  manage- 
Dent  of  the  forceps,  the  fibres  can  be  separated  to  an  indefinite 
and  incredible  degree  of  minuteness,  even  to  that  of  a  hair ; 
sod  that  they  uniformly  separate  in  the  same  direction.  Lon« 
gitndinal  fibres  are  visible  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  ti&* 
me  of  the  arterial  tube.  This  is  the  proper  arterial  tissue; 
dip  one  which,  in  truth,  essentially  characterizes  and  distin- 
smihes  it  from  all  others.  Its  dun  yellow  colour,  which  is  uni- 
rorm  and  invariable,  is  perceived  through  the  semi-transparent 
btemal  membrane,  ana  is  more  conspicuous  either  when  this 
11  removed,  or  when  the  external  cellular  envelope  is  detached, 
and  the  component  threads  separated  from  each  other ;  and  if 
it  seem  less  remarkable  in  the  smaller  branches,  it  is  because 
the  tissue  on  which  the  colour  depends  is  here  considerably 
thumer.  When  a  branch  rises  from  a  trunk,  the  circular  fibres 
of  this  membrane  separate,  and  form  on  each  side  a  semicircu- 
lar hoop,  from  which  arises  a  complete  ring,  within  which  are 
enclosed  the  smaller  rings  of  the  branch  given  ofi.  These  cir- 
cular fibres  proceed  to  the  prominence  of  the  common  mem- 
brane which  is  observed  within  the  arterial  cavity. 

The  nature  of  the  proper  arterial  tissue  has  formed  one  of 
die  most  contested  points  in  all  physiology ;  and  an  erroneous 
notion  of  its  necessary  connexion  with  the  properties  of  the  ar- 
teries in  aiding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  giving  rise  to  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  circulation,  has  led  to  much  controversy, 
and  hot  a  little  violent  reasoning.  The  muscular  nature  of 
the  middle  or  proper  tunic  was  long  a  favdurite  principle, 
and  long  sustained  by  many  proofs  and  arguments.  Bichat, 
however,  examined  these,  and  showed  satisfactorily,  as  we 
think,  that  the  arguments  actually  went  for  nothing,  and  that 
the  proper  arterial  tissue  was  as  different  from  muscular  tex- 
ture in  any  form  and  in  any  part,  as  it  is  possible  for  two  things 
to  difler  from  a  third.  The  circumstances  from  which  Bichat 
derived  his  proofs  of  the  non-muscular  nature  of  the  proper 
arterial  tissue,  were  chiefly  the  properties  of  this  tissue,  and 
certain  facts  by  which  he  showed  that  the  active  and  essential 
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part  of  the  circulation  was  performed  by  the  heart  The  art&r 
rial  tissue,  he  remarlced,  was  close,  elastic,  fragile^  and  easily  di-r 
Tided  by  a  ligature ;  the  muscular  tissue,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
more  loose,  by  no  means  elastic,  and  the  ligature,  the  efibct  of 
which  was  exceedingly  different,  produced  simply  a  cutting  of  the 
part  to  which  it  was  ioimediately  applied,  and  a  stranguUtion, 
but  no  division  of  the  subjacent  parts.  The  action  ot  alcohol, 
diluted  acids,  caloric  by  means  oi  hot  fluids,  which  are  not  oor-» 
rosive,  is  likewise  another  proof  of  the  difference  of  these  ti»* 
•neS|  all  of  which  effect  a  species  of  crispation  which  teems  to 
depend  on  the  greater  coagulation  of  one  of  the  chemical  prin-^ 
ciples. 

To  these  proofs,  which  we  think  show  that  the  arterial  tis* 
■ne  by  no  means  resembles  any  modification  of  the  muscular 
•ystcm  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a  more  direct  one  has 
smce  been  added  by  Berzelius ;  who  asserts  that  no  fibrine  con 
be  shown  to  exist  in  the  proper  arterial  tissue.  *  M.  Beclard, 
however,  in  enumerating  the  reasons  assigned  by  such  authors 
as  Haller,  Walter,  and  Scemmering,  for  believing  this  substance 
muscular,  asserts,  that  he  has  ascertained  that  it  contains  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  this  proximate  principle.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  process  or  tests  which  M.  Beclard  has  employed  to  deter- 
mine this  point;  but  we  are  in  particular  need  of  some  power* 
ful  reasons  to  make  us  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  Swedish  che* 
mist,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  analytical  ingenuity  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  chemistry  of  animal  bodies.  But  it  may  fur- 
ther be  deemed  an  evidence  against  the  muscular  nature  of  the 
arterial  tissue,  that  even  Beclard  himself  expresses  doubts  of  it ; 
and  concludes  by  saying,  that  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  yel- 
low fibrous,  or  elastic  system,  than  to  account  it  a  tissue,  the  ba- 
sis of  which  is  of  a  muscular  or  fibrinous  nature^ 

When  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  organic  properties,  or 
those  which  are  most  obvious  during  life,  the  same  results  are 
remarked.  Neither  a  mechanical  nor  a  chemical  agent,  applied 
as  a  stimulus,  produces  any  change  or  motion  in  the  arterial  tis- 
sue. The  puncture  of  a  scalpel  or  needle  demonstrates  nothinj 
like  irritability.  We  have  taken  frequent  occasion  to  veril 
this  observation  personally,  by  exposing  the  artery  in  a  liml 
the  moment  after  amputation,  while  the  muscles  were  still  in 
active  motion ;  yet  the  most  careful  examination,  with  repeated 
application  of  the  instrument  directly  to  the  arterial  tissue,  pro- 
duced nothing  like  contraction,  or  the  phenomena  of  irritabili^. 


*  A  View  of  the  Progress  and  IVesent  State  of  Animal  Chemistxy.  By  Ion» 
Jacob  Beireliiis,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Madidne  and  Phartnacy,  &c.  &c.  Lond»  1819.^ 
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We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  M.  B.,  when  speaking 
of  the  efiects  of  the  electric  spark  by  Bikker  and  Van-den*  Bob, 
and  of  gdvanism  by  Vassalli^Ekuidi,  Giulio,  and  Rossi,  has  o- 
mitted  to  notice  the  very  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Nysten, 
who  has  taken  singular  pains  to  verify  the  opinions  of  Bichat, 
and  disprove  the  conclusions  of  the  Turin  physiologists.  Besides 
several  unavailing  attempts  to  excite  the  aorta  m  the  human 
subject,  immediately  after  the  extinction  of  general  life  by  deca* 
pitation,  and  when  the  muscular  system,  both  voluntary  and  in* 
voluntary,  was  still  in  full  contractile  power,  he  was  equally  un- 
successful with  the  arteries  of  the  living  dog.  Among  other 
experiments,  he  details  the  following.  ^^  I  tied,  "  says  M.  Nys* 
ten,  ^  in  a  living  do^,  the  two  trunks  which  arise  from  the  arch 
of  die  aorta,  and  which  supply  the  head  and  the  thoracic  extre« 
mities  with  blood ;  I  tied  tlie  artery  itself  above  the  origin  of  the 
common  iliacs.  The  animal  died,  as  may  be  conclude,  during 
this  operation ;  and  the  aorta  continued  fiill  of  fluid  blood.  I 
pierc^  it  as  auickly  as  possible,  near  the  middle  of  its  length, 
Dy  the  pointea  and  open  extremity  of  a  glass  tube,  smaller  than 
diose  employed  in  injecting  the  lymphatics  with  quicksilver* 
The  moment  the  tube  was  mtroduced,  the  blood  rose  in  it  to 
the  height  of  12  or  14  millimetres  (6  or  7  lines).  Having  marked 
the  point  at  which  this  fluid  stood  in  the  tube,  which  I  then 
committed  to  an  assistant,  I  applied  galvanism  to  diflerent  parts 
of  the  aorta,  which,  however,  exhibited  no  sensible  motion;  the 
blood  remained  in  the  tube  at  the  same  point  to  which  it  flrst 
rose;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  most  trivial  contracticm 
<^the  artery  would  have  made  it  ascend  above  this."  * 

The  eifect  of  chemical  agents  on  the  arterial  tissue  is  equal- 
ly inconclusive.  The  change  which  is  eflbcted  is  indeed  a 
€X>ntraction,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  contraction  of  crispation,-— 
takes  place  in  the  dead  artery  with  as  much  facility  as  in  the 
liviiLg— -and  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  substance  employed 
on  the  coagulable  matter  of  the  tissue.  It  avails  not  to  say  that 
the  entire  division  of  an  artery  is  followed  by  retraction,  and 
diminution  of  its  circular  area ;  this  is  likewise  an  effect  depend- 
ent on  the  mechanical  or  chemical  nature  of  the  tissue,  on  the 
elasticity  and  contractility  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
distending  force,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  any  thing  analo- 
gous or  similar  to  irritability.  It  is  indeed  ti*ue,  that  many  of 
tnese  phenomena  are  most  conspicuous  while  the  artery  may  be 
said  to  continue  in  life,  and  are  no  longer  observed  when  the 
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boily  has  been  severni  Jays  liTcleK-s;  but  it  is  to  be  rematked, 
that  such  an  event  would  by  no  nicann  demonstrate  the  inita- 
bilitv  of  the  tissue,  but  merely  show  that  the  charHCterisUc  pro- 
perties weie  much  influenced  by  the  perfection  and  integriiy  of 
the  organization ;  and  were  impaired  or  lost  when  this  began  to 
be  aiiectcd  in  the  ordinary  course  of  decomposition.  Such  an 
event,  it  is  obvious,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  arterial,  aud  rauit 
await  all  the  tissues,  which  cjuickly  lose  any  properties  by  which 
they  have  been  characterized,  when  deprived  of  those  actiooa  in 
which  life  cousists. 

It  ia  not,  however,  by  induction  from  direct  observation  of 
structure  or  properties,  that  the  muscularity  and  irritability  of 
the  arterial  tissue  haa  been  maintained.     By  a  more  circuitous* 
and  inverted  mode  of  reasoning,   it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  actions  of  the  circulating  system  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  a  muscular  power  in  the  arteries,  and  that,   therefore^ 
this  muscular  power  must  be  inherent  in  this  tissue.     Ever  since 
the  mechanical  and  physical  notions  of  Boerhaave  were  banish- 
ed from  physiolo^,  and  shown  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  pro* 
pertlcs  of  living  heings  and  organic  textures,  a  foolish  and  con- 
tused idea  has  prevailed  among  the  imitative  and  unreflecting 
Epirlts  of  the  profession,  that  all  mechanical  properties  whatever 
ought  to.be  excluded  from  the  actions  of  the  living  body;  and 
it  was  further  imagined,  that  in  supposing  the  arteries  dead- 
tute  of  muscular  power  and  irritability,  one  of  ttie  piincipfd 
agents  of  circulation  was  destroyed.     Much  Inconsistency  snd 
absurdity  was  thus  encouraged ;  for  it  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  these  physiologists,  that  the  part  of  the  system  whlCA    , 
was  tlius  most  perfect  in   power  and  structure,   was  in  truth   I 
least  in  need  of  it.     The  proper  arterial  tissue  is  tliickest,   I 
strongest,  most  abundant  and  conspicuous,  in  t)ie  large  trunks 
through  which  the  blood  is  evidently  impelled  by  the  action  of 
tlie  heart  alone ;  but  smallest,  weakest,  and  least  distinct,  in   . 
the  branches  and  their  divisions  where  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  greatly  less.     The  thickness  and  elasticity  in  the  former  si- 
tuation, is  rc<]uisitc  to  resist  and  meet,   in  some  degree,  the 
force  with  which  the  heart  acts  and  propels  its  contents;   and  < 
it  is  ill  this  way  only  that  it  promotes  tne  motion  of  the  fluid  < 
impelled.     In  the  small  branches,  however,  this  tissue  Is  so  ihin  i 
anil  scanty  as  to  be  scarcelv  perceptible ;  and  it  U  nut  demon-  \ 
strable,  nor  can  we  infer  that  it  exists,  in  the  capillaries.    Vet  ; 
your  defenders  of  arterial  muscularity  end  irritability  justly  con-  | 
tend,  that  here  it  is  most  necessary,  wince  the  action  of  the  heart  ' 
cannot  operate  in  producing  the  blood's  motion,  which  must, 
therefore,  they  argue,  be  accomplished  by  some  power  of  the  | 
arteries.     It  is  at  Uus  spot  of  tlic  chain  of  reasoning  tlutt  the  in- 
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coherency  is  most  conspicuous ;  for  the  unsophisticated  infer* 
ence  from  such  premises,  would  obviously  be  the  reverse  of  that 
which  it  is  their  object  to  prove.  While  we  contend  that  the 
proper  tunic  of  the  arteries  is  not  muscular,  we  do  not  deny 
that  some  peculiar  power  may  exist  in  the  capillary  system, 
by  which  the  blood  may  be  moved  through  it ;  nor,  in  truth, 
is  the  non- muscularity  and  absence  of  irritability  of  the  arte* 
rial  tissue  by  any  means  connected  with  the  properties  or  ac- 
tions of  the  capillary  system.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
Barprised,  if  any  thmg  could  excite  our  surprise,  at  the  con- 
Eosed  and  indistinct  notions  which  have  led  physiological  writ- 
^  to  suppose,  that  what  was  ascertainea  Tegarding  large 
trunks  of  the  arterial  system,  was  applicable  to  the  minute 
divbions  and  terminations  of  that  system ;  or  that,  in  explain- 
ing the  properties  and  actions  of  the  capillary  system,  wc 
boald  derive  all  the  necessary  information  from  what  we  saw 
in  the  arterial  tubes  at  large.  Never,  perhaps,  was  conclusion 
8o  impotent  and  ihconseciueut  The  anatomical  characters  of 
the  trunks  and  larger  branches  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  minute  divisions  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  capillary  sys- 
tem ;  and,  according  to  every  rule  of  just  and  reasonable  infe- 
rence, there  must  be  a  material  and  palpable  difference  in  phy- 
riological  properties.  While,  therefore,  we  admit,  in  their 
iiillest  extent,  the  force  of  t}ie  experiments  of  Haller,  Home, 
Thomson,  and  other  physiologists,  as  they  apply  to  small  arte- 
ries and  capillary  vessels,  we  positively  deny  that  the  conclu- 
sions thus  formed  can  apply  to  the  larger  vessels. 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  proper  arterial  tissue  is  enveloped 
byr  a  layer  of  dense  cellular  membrane,  such  as  we  have  already 
noticed, — which  is  very  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  which  was 
formerly  considered  a  part  of  the  arterial  tissue.  It  is  merely 
adventitious,  a  modification  of  cellular  membrane,  which  esta- 
blishes a  communication  between  the  artery  and  the  contiguous 
parts,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  very  necessary  to  the  nutriment 
and  healthy  state  of  the  vessel.  It  encloses  and  transmits  the 
minute  vessels,  anciently  denominated  vasa  vasorum ;  and,  if  it 
be  detached  even  through  a  trifling  extent,  the  arterial  portion 
thus  denuded  is  sure  to  become  dead,  to  be  affected  with  an 
inflammatory  and  sloughing  action,  and  ultimately  give  way 
and  discharge  the  contents  of  the  vessel.*  M.  Beclard  con- 
siders it  a  fibro*cellular  membrane,  which  may,  in  the  large  ar- 
teries, be  divided  into  two  layers,  one  external,  more  similar  to 
the  general  cellular  membrane,  the  other  inside,  between  this 
and  the  proper  tissue,  yellowish  and  firm,  but  still  sufliciently 
different  from  the  proper  arterial  ti^jnie.     It  is  this  tunic  which 
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we  remove  in  dissecting  arterial  preparations ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
important to  remark,  that  in  certain  regions,  for  example  the 
brain,  this  process  is  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
the  cellular  sheath ;  while  in  other  situations,  as  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  its  absence  is  supplied  by  a  portion  of  pericardium, 
pleura,  or  peritoneum.  But,  even  where  the  arteries  are  par- 
tially covered  by  such  membranes,  we  always  find  the  delicate 
cellular  tissue,  a  small  portion  of  which  seems  to  connect  them 
to  the  arterial  tube. 

On  the  venous  system,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  observations, 
as  our  limits  prevent  us  from  doing  the  subject  justice. 

After  all  that  has  been  observed  and  written  on  the  circula- 
tion, we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  little  is  accurately  known 
regarding  the  nature,  actions  and  properties,  of  the  c^^illary 
system.  If  any  one  will  calmly  interrogate  himself,  what  he 
means  by  the  term  capillary  system,  he  will  quickly  discover, 
we  think,  that  a  vague  and  undefined  idea  is  attached  to  ihe 
term.  Bichat  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  only  the  common  in- 
termediate system  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  the  ori- 
gin of  all  the  exhalant  and  excreting  vessels.  If  wc  reflect 
on  the  mode  in  which  arteries  have  been  said  to  teriiiinate, 
and  veins  to  take  their  origin,  we  shall  discover,  that  /in  this 
view  there  are  some  points  which  are  doubtful,  ancH  some 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  rest.  Haller,  and  all  tme  phy- 
siological authorities  since  his  time,  have  concluded,  j  diicfly 
from  the  phenomena  of  injections,  sometimes  from  mic^ 
eal  observation,  and,  where  these  failed,  from  the  obs 
uncertain  lights  of  what  has  been  vaguely  named  anal 
if  an  artery  DC  traced  to  its  last  divisions,  it  will  be  founE'to  ter- 
minate either  directly  in  a  vein  or  veins, — in  excreting  Iductfi^—- 
in  exhalants  into  some  of  the  cavities  or  surfaces, — in|l 
tics, — or  in  very  small  arterial  vessels  which  convey 
lourless  fluid.  A  similar  application  of  the  same  fa 
signed  a  mode  of  origin  to  the  veins  not  much  unlik 
these  conclusions  be  just,  and  be  derived  from  trust 
periments  and  observations,  we  cannot  avoid  the  infe 
the  capillary  system  actually  consists  of  all  these  ord 
sels.  When  we  come  to  examine  this  more  precisel 
it  will  be  found,  that  an  inconsistency  is  implied,  in 
the  red  and  colourless  minute  vessels,  which  alone 
cal  with  the  capillaries,  are  in  the  same  rank  with  tlBf  eibi"'^' 
and  excreting  vessels,  and  give  rise  to  them.  If  theAtmiygi^^ 
rise  to  these  vessels,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  they  miKtfaecbM* 
ed  with  them.  But  the  existence  of  these  same  eMkJgaiiii^ 
excreting  vessels  seems  by  no  means  so  certain  aAj|b»btfB 
represented.     It  is  obvious,  as  M.  B.  has  justly  rcnK^fcA  t/^ 
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if  we  are  guided  by  strict  observaUon,  there  are  no  more  rea« 
Bona  in  faTour  of  the  existence  of  exhalants,  than  of  the  lateral 
poroBities  of  Mascagni,  An  experiment  of  .Bleuland  proves, 
indeed,  that  there  are  such  things  aa  vessels  which  convey  a 
colourless  part  of  the  blood  in  direct  communication  with  the 
vterial  system ;  but  tliese  colourless  terminations  of  arteries  are 
likewise  continuous  with  veins ;  and  amidst  the  multitude  of 
stories  of  injections,  exudations,  transudations,  &c.  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  a  single  fact,  by  which  we  could  certainly  showj 
that  these  actually  open  on  the  surfaces  or  cavities  in  which  they 
are  said  to  open.  The  communication  between  the  arteries  and 
the  excreting  vessels  is  equally  problematical,  at  least  in  several 
of  the  glands;  for  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  salivary  and  lachrymal 
glands,  the  transit  of  any  fluid  thrown  into  the  arteries  ia  slow,  dif- 
ficult, and  ofleu  imperfect ;  while  it  is  much  more  rapid  and  uni- 
ftirm  in  the  liver  ana  kidneys.  The  whole  doctrine,  indeed,  of  the 
exhalant  end  excreting  vessels  is  so  obscure,  so  little  susceptible 
of  proof,  and  so  pregnant  with  fanciful  or  fictitious  matter,  that  it 
ii  iinpoEsible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  to  recog- 
nise what  is  taught  concerning  them  as  in  any  degree  a  portion 
f)f  certain  and  unfluctuating  science.  To  what  conclusion,  then, 
are  we  to  come  regarding  the  capillaries  ?  in  other  words,  in  what 
mode  do  the  arterial  terminations  communicate  with  the  venous 
radicul4e,  and  what  is  the  intermediate  system  which  Bichat 
conceived  to  exist  between  these  two  orders  of  vessels  ?  We  are 
iDcIined  to  think,  that  the  present  state  of  the  facts  will  admit  of 
nothing  more  to  constitute  this  capillary  system  than  those  mi- 
tmte  vessels,  whether  conveying  coloured  or  colourless  blood, 
in  which  injections  show  diat  arterial  branches  at  once  termi- 
lute,  and  venous  radiada:  have  their  origin.  But,  in  order  to 
£rune  correct  notions  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
examine  all  the  modifications  of  these  vessels  in  every  organ  and 
texture^  and  to  multiply,  much  more  than  has  been  hitherto 
done,  the  observations  on  the  minute  dispositioD  of  the  vessels 
ill  each. 

■  The  second  class  of  systems  or  tissues  which  occur  in  the 
Composition  of  the  animal  body,  consists  of  those  which  are  pe- 
coltar  to  certain  apparatus,  which  are  conSned  to  certain  defi- 
lite  situations,  and  which,  in  composition,  consist  of  two  or 
aore  of  the  general  tissuesr  with  one  which  peculiarly  diatin- 
imidies  each  of  them.  Bichat  considered  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
feroice  in  what  order  they  are  arranged  or  examined ;  and,  ac- 
-endingly,  does  not  attempt  a  division.  We  should  however 
'-  imuine,  that  a  very  natural  line  may  be  drawn  between  them 
fa  UM  following  manner.     Some  of  them  are  found  to  be  of 
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such  a  mechanical  figure,  that  they  are  necessarily  collected  to- 
gether in  particular  spots,  and  never  found  beyond  these.  Such 
are  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  the  ligaments,  the  car- 
tilages, the  fibro- cartilages,  the  glands,  &c.  Of  others,  again, 
the  form  is  such,  that  they  are  stretched  or  extended  over  seve- 
ral textures  or  organs  even  of  a  different  nature.  Such  are  the 
membranous  tissues  or  systems ;  for  example,  the  most  exten- 
sive of  all,  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  the  mucous  or  villous 
membranes,  the  serous  membranes,  the  synovial  and  the  fibrous 
membranes. 

As  the  general  anatomy  of  the  osseous  system  is  so  extensive, 
that  we  cannot  hope  in  this  place  to  do  it  any  justice,  and  what- 
ever is  ascertained  is  so  generally  accessible  that  this  is  in  some 
degree  unnecessary,  we  believe  we  shall  not  displease  our  read- 
ers by  omitting  the  subject  entirely.  On  the  others,  our  obser- 
vations must  be  brief  and  cursory. 

The  cartilaginous  system  is  found  at  least  m  three  different 
situations  in  the  human  body;  I5/,  On  the  articular  extremities 
of  the  movable  bones;  2^,  On  the  connecting  surfaces  of  im- 
movable bones ;  3(/,  In  the  parietes  of  certain  cavities,  in  which 
the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy  require  bodies  of  this  elastic 
nature. 

The  organization  of  this  tissue  is  obscure  and  indistinct;  but, 
with  a  litde  attention,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  are  intersected  by  others  in  an  oblique  and  trans- 
verse direction,  but  without  any  determinate  order.  The  most 
certain  proof  of  their  organic  nature  is  the  serous  exudation, 
which  appears  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  after  a  clean  divi- 
sion of  the  cartilage  by  the  knife.  M.  B.  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  collect  different  opinions  on  the  mode  or  style  in  which 
the  fibres  are  arranged ;  all  of  them  we  conceive  equally  tenable^ 
and  equally  incapable  of  being  proved.  Duhamel,  he  informs 
us,  conceived  them  to  be  concentric  plates, — a  notion  derived 
from  certain  appearances  which  he  observed  in  his  experiments 
on  the  bones  of  animals  fed  with  madder.  Hunter  and  Delas- 
sone,  on  the  contrary,  asserted,  that  the  cartilages  of  the  mov- 
able articulations,  which  were  easily  broken  in  the  direction  of 
their  thickness,  presented  perpendicular  fibres  implanted  in  the 
bones.  The  costal  cartilages  were  supposed  by  Herissant  to 
consist  of  spiral  plates  turned  on  each  other ;  but  by  Mascagni, 
of  bodies  which  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  the  substance. 

Besides  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  animal  substance  which 
characterizes  this  system,  we  find  one  or  two  of  the  common  or 

Srenerating  tissues.     Cellular  texture  is  asserted  by  Bichat  to 
orm  the  mould  or  basis  in  which  the  cartilaginous  substance  i» 
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deposited.  The  capillary  Eystem  carries  from  the  arteries  only 
the  colourless  parts  oP  the  blood  into  it;  yet  it  Is  remarkable, 
that  many  other  colouring  substances,  whicli  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  this  fluid,  communicaLc  an  obvious  tinge  to  the  car- 
tilaginous parts;  such  is,  for  example,  bile  in  jaundice,  which 
uniformly  renders  them  yollowli^h.  No  nerves  are  found  in  this 
tissue. 

The  (ibrous  system  occurs  in  the  human  subject  in  two  forms; 
either  membranous  uittl  expanded,  ot  fusciccdur  and  collected. 
Of  the  former,  we  find  lour  varieties ;  Is/,  the  peculiar  or  pro- 
per fibrous  membranes ;  2({,  the  fibrous  capsules ;  Sd,  the  tcn- 
ilinous  sheaths ;  4M,  the  aponeurotic  coverings  of  muscles.  The 
second  consists  of  two  varieties  only,  the  tendons  and  the  liga- 
ments. This  arrangement,  which  was  formed  by  Bichat,  in- 
cluded some  animal  substances  which  subsequent  observation 
has  shown  to  diflbr  considerably  from  each  other,  and  is  there- 
fore modified  in  the  hands  of  M.  Beclard,  who  proposes  to  di- 
vide the  fibrous  system  into  two  great  orders  ;  one  comprehend- 
ing the  white  or  albuglneous  (iurous  organs  of  M.  Chaussicr; 
the  other  tiie  yellow  or  elastic  substances.  As  the  former  order 
coincides  with  the  entire  fibrous  system  of  Bichat,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  species  of  ligaments,  we  shall  merely  notice 
them  first,  and  subsequently  aavert  to  the  yellow  fibrous  system 
of  M.  Beclard. 

Tlie  proper  fibrous  membranes  arc  the  periosteum,  the  dura 
mater,  the  sclerotic,  the  albuginen,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
kidneys.  That  of  the  spleen,  which  Bichat  places  in  the  same 
family,  is  considered  by  Beclard  to  differ  so  much,  that  he  is 
inclined,  though  not  verj-  decidedly,  to  look  on  it  as  belonging 
to  the  tawny  fibrous  system. 

The  fibrous  capsules,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  synovial  surfaces,  arc  cylindrical  bags  which  are  found  round 
certain  articulations,  especially  the  scapulo- humeral,  and  ilio- 
femoral, in  which  the  motion  of  unlimited  ojjposition  requires 
membranes  of  their  figure  and  strength. 

The  fibrous  sheaths  are  perhaps  the  least  extensive  of  the 
membranous  forms  of  the  fibrous  system;  they  are  found  en- 
closing and  supporting  the  tendons,  particularly  of  long  mus- 
cles, in  situations  where  this  dis]?osition  would  force  them  from 
the  bone  or  bones  to  which  ihey  are  contiguous.  They  form, 
in  this  manner,  an  indirect  attachment  to  the  bone;  and  one  of 
the  principal  cfibcls  proceeding  from  tite  property  which  they 
have  of  binding  down,  as  it  were,  the  tendons  to  which  they  are 
flpplted,  is,  thitt  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  muscle  is  al- 
tered bv  thi-ni.  They  are  most  numerous  in  ibc  carpal  and  tar- 
ial>  and  in  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions. 
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The  aponeuroses  occur  in  the  form  of  fibrous  webs,  whicli 
are  uniformly  connected  with  the  locomotive  muscles ;  to  which 
they  either  act  as  general  envelopes  and  coverings,  or  as  means 
of  insertion  and  connexion  with  the  osseous  system.  Of  the 
former  there  are  instances  in  the  fa3cia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  in 
the  intermuscular  fascia?  of  the  leg ;  and  the  latter  variety  is  re* 
marked  in  the  attachment  of  the  triceps,  of  the  rectus,  &c.;  while 
we  recognise  a  mixed  character  in  the  aponeurotic  portion  of 
the  external  oblique,  which  terminates  in  Uie  ligament  of  Pou- 
part. 

The  entire  fibrous  system  is  almost  peculiar,  in  being  all  con- 
nected with  itself,  and  forming  one  uniform  whole,  to  which  the 
periosteum,  the  most  extensive  division  of  it,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
general  or  common  centre.  This  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  recals  the  following  considerations;  \sty  that  the  dura 
mater,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  an  intek'nal  periosteum^ 
is  connected  with  the  pericranium  by  the  holes  of  the  cranium ; 
2(7,  that  in  the  fibrous  capsules,  each  extremity  is  interwoven 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  which  form  the  articulation ; 
Sdy  that  the  fibres  of  the  tendinous  sheaths,  all  the  aponeuroses, 
the  tendons,  and  the  ligaments,  are  interwoven  and  mingled 
with  the  periosteum.  The  only  exception  to  this  arrangement 
is  the  albuginea,  the  perichondrium  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages, 
and  the  investing  membrane  of  the  kidneys. 

Whatever  be  the  form  in  which  these  various  parts  are  pre- 
sented, the  organization  seems  to  be  essentially  the  same.  An 
animal  substance  of  a  whitish  colour,  formed  like  a  small,  but 
strong  thread,  very  tough,  and  somewhat  elastic,  is  the  indivi- 
dual element  into  which  it  may  be  generally  resolved.  Several 
of  these  placed  in  parallel  juxtaposition,  and  connected  by  cel- 
lular membrane,  give  rise  to  the  fibrous  appearance  by  which 
the  system  has  been  long  distinguished.  But  in  some  of  the 
^lodifications,  instead  of  the  parallel  arrangement,  we  remark 
the  fibres  running  in  every  direction.  This  is  most  obvious  in 
the  membranous  forms  of  the  fibrous  system,  as  the  periosteum, 
dura  mater,  &c.  The  properties  of  this  tissue  are  chiefly  of  a 
physical  natiire.  These  which  are  vital,  are  simply  such  as  are 
referable  to  its  nutrition  and  organization.  It  is  powerfully  re- 
sisting, and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  tissues  in  the  animal 
body.  The  action  of  caloric,  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids,  in- 
duces crispation  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner; — an  effect  which 
{s  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  change  induced  in  the  albu- 
minous substance  which  seems  to  form  tlie  chief  chemical  prin- 
ciple in  them.  Like  the  cartilaginous  tissue,  the  common  systems 
which  arc  found  in  it,  are  referable  to  the  exhaling  terminations 
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ofarteries,  and  colourless  veins ;  no  nerves  have  ever  been  re- 
cognised; and  Bichat  expresses  liis  i^orancc  of  absorbents  be- 
ing traced  into  the  fibrous  system.  It  is  a  point  of  some  inte- 
rest in  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  fibrous  system,  that  it 
is' almost  the  only  one  which  forms  the  tribe  of  compound  mem- 
branes, which  consist  of  a  serous  or  a  mucous  or  a  synovial  mem- 
brane united  to  a  fibrous  one.  lliere  is  indeed  scarcely  such  a 
tiling  as  a  simple  membrane  to  be  found  in  the  animal  structure. 
The  dura  mater  is  by  no  means  such;  for  the  outer  or  cranial  por- 
tion is  distinctly  fibrous  In  structure  and  uses ;  while  the  inner) 
or  cerebral,  is  formed  by  a  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bag  of  the  pericardium, 
the  exterior  layer  of  which  pertains  to  the  fibrous  system;  but 
the  internal  is  a  true  serous  or  diaphanous  membrane,  a  conti- 
nuation and  reflection  of  the  pericardium  of  the  heart. 

The  yellow  ligaments  which  connect  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebne  to  each  other,  differ  considerably  from  the  divisions 
of  this  system,  and  have  suggested  to  M.  Beclard  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  particular  order  of  fibrous  tissues,  to  which  he 
proposes  to  apply  the  name  of  yellow  or  tawnv  fibrous  system. 
Under  this  bead  he  includes,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
proper  membrane  of  the  arteries,  that  of  the  veins  and  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  the  membranes  which  form  excretory  ducts, 
that  of  the  air  passages,  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cavernous 
body,  the  membrane  of  the  ureter,  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
spleen.  The  actions,  and  particularly  the  occasional  distensions 
to  which  these  parts  are  liable,  require  a  resisting  power,  which 
may  at  once  counteract  any  extraordinary  eflbrt,  and  cause 
them  to  resume  their  original  state,  as  soon  as  the  distending 
causes  cease  to  operate.  This  tissue  occurs  indeed  In  every  si- 
tuation which  requires  a  resisting  power  in  constant  operation ; 
nnd  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  of 
which  the  resistance  is  merely  passive ;  and  also  from  the  mus- 
cular, the  resistance  of  which  continues  merely  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibre.  In  the  lower  animals,  these  purposes  are 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  human  subject.  The  posterior 
cervical  ligament  {ligamentim  nvchae),  counteracts  the  tendency 
to  Inclination  of  the  head;  and  a  similar  membrane  strengthens 
the  abdominal  parietes,  and  resists  the  weight  of  the  viscera. 
In  the  whole  of  the  feline  tribe,  an  elastic  ligament  inserted  into 
the  unguinal  phalanges  retains  them  in  the  extended  state  so  \ana 
as  the  muscles  do  not  alter  their  direction.  The  shells  of  the  bi- 
valve molluscous  animals,  as  oysters,  muscles,  &c.  are  opened  by 
a  similar  fibrous  lisi:uc,  as  soon  as  tlic  muscles  by  wliich  they  arc 
closed  arc  relaxed. 
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The  disposition  of  the  component  fibres  is  the  same  in  the 
elastic  as  in  the  common  white  fibrous  system.  Their  colour, 
which  is  yellow  or  tawny,  is  generally  more  obvious  in  the 
dead  subject.  They  are  said  to  be  less  tenacious,  but  more 
elastic,  than  tho>e  oF  any  other  tissue.  In  respect  to  chemical 
composition,  tliey  appear  .to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fibrine,  combined  witli  a  little  gelatine  and  albumen. 

Intermediate  between  the  cartilaginous  and  the  fibrous  sys- 
tem, Bichat  ranked  that  of  the  fibro-cartilages,  which  compre- 
hends three  subdivisions ;  Istj  the  membranous  fibro-cartilages, 
as  those  of  the  ears,  nose,  trachea,  eyelids,  &c. ;  2^,  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilages,  as  those  found  in  the  tcmporo- maxil- 
lary, and  femoro-tibial  articulations,  the  inter-vertebral  sub- 
stances, &c. ;  3^,  certain  portions  of  the  periosteum,  in  which, 
when  a  tendinous  sheath  is  formed,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fibrous  system  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  modification 
evidently  belonging  to  the  class  of  fibro-cartilages. 

M.  Beclard  has  followed  Meckel  in  rejecting  the  first  of  these 
subdivisions,  the  objects  of  which  do  not  differ  in  nature  from 
common  cartilage.  Like  it,  they  do  not  present  the  distinct 
fibrous  structure,  but  are  covered  by  a  perichondrium,  the  fi- 
bres of  which  have  evidently  misled  those  who  account  them 
fibro- cartil  aginous. 

M.  Beclard  has  given  the  following  synoptical  table  of  tbif 
system. 
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'a.  by  their  extremities ;   dhoie  of 

the  clavicle,   of  tlic  linferiv 

extremity  of  the  ulna£  of  di* 

knee-joint. 
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circular  cartilages  oft 

oid  and  cotyloid  cavij 

y,  by  both  surfaces ;  the 

tebral  substances,  th( 

pubal  bones,    those 

the  sacrum  and  iliui 

1.  Flattened;  those  of  tendinous  sheaths.] 

Circular;  the  pulley  of  the  superior 

tlie  eye,  the  annular  ligament  of  thel 


In  presenting  the  general  anatomy  of  the  muscular  oi 
the  human  body,  the  substance  of  the  ancient  arrangeil 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  was  retained  by  BiclJ 
der  the  peculiar  names  of  muscles  of  the  animal  andmfKpXO^ 
life ;   while  a  few,  e.  g.  the  diaphragm,  urinary  bladfler^  &€• 
seem  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature. 

The  intimate  structure  of  these  varieties  of  the  muscUirijf*' 
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tem,  differs  in  a  few  minute  parliciilars.  They  all  agree  in 
beiog  formed  of  peculiar  fibres  or  lines,  consisting  certainly  of 
a  particular  proximate  piinciple,  generally  of  readish  or  fawn 
colour,  sometimes  however  white.  Some  inquirers  have  be- 
stowed much  pains  and  time  in  ascertaining  the  size  or  volume 
of  these  fibres;  but  this  inquiry  seems  to  be  essentiaUy  absurd, 
for  the  visible  size  of  the  fibre  evidently  varies  in  different  mus-  ' 
cles.  The  fibre,  or  rather  the  component  line,  is  most  minute 
in  the  muscles  of  the  organic  life,  in  tlie  heart,  for  example, 
end  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  it  is  larger 
and  more  distinct  in  the  diaphragm  and  some  of  tJic  muscle:^  of 
the  perinieum,  in  the  psoas  magnus,  Sic. ;  and  it  is  very  large 
and  coarse  in  most  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  extremiues. 
But  the  most  fruitless  and  chimerical  part  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  muscular  organization,  is  that  regarding  the  cylindrical  or 

globular  figure  of  the  fibre.  Bichat  seems  to  have  been  aware 
lat  nothing  was  ascertained,  and  that  this  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond what  was  simply  visible,  and  to  resolve  the  apparent 
fibre  into  more  minute  elements,  was  at  once  liable  to  great 
fidlacy,  was  a  source  of  much  fancy,  and  was  not  to  be  attend- 
ed with  any  useful  result.  The  intimate  nature  of  this  fibre  is 
absolutely  unknown;  and  whatever  has  been  said  on  its  conti- 
nuity with  vascular  and  nervous  extremities,  on  the  supposed 
cavity,  and  the  marrow  which  this  cavity  was  imagined  to  con- 
tjun,  is  only  a  collection  of  vague  and  tanciful  ideas,  which  are 
confirmed  by  no  positive  proof,  and  with  which  a  methodical 
and  rigorous  mind  ought  not  to  be  satisfied.  Notwithstanding 
tbe  opinion  thus  expressed  by  Bichat,  our  author  has  liud  be- 
fore his  readers  a  short  analysis  of  the  labours  and  opinions  of 
uiaiomical  authors  on  the  minute  nature  of  this  fibre ; — a  task 
*hich  he  has  performed  belter  than  it  merited;  for  we  must 
*&y  that,  notwithstanding  the  grent  names  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  profound  ana  delicate  investigation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  recognise  any  new  or  ascertained  fact, — any 
precise  inforniation  on  which  we  might  rely-  We  are  indeed 
■Atisficd,  that  the  ingenious  manipulation  of  Muy!>,  the  dreams 
Y  Procbasko,  and  the  niicromctrical  labours  of  Sprengel,  have 
^otie  nothing  for  the  general  anatomy  of  this  system,  more  than 
"■d  been  effected  by  the  unaided  scalpel  and  forceps,  with  the 
^ects produced  by  maceration  and  boiling;  and  though  the 
^•iicroBCopical  observations  of  Meckel  and  Sir  Everard  Home 
^re  verified,  we  cannot  perceive  in  what  mnnncr  the  knowledge, 
^W  a  tnuscular  fibre  consists  of  opaque  globules  connected  by 
h  transparent  medium,  could  render  the  properties  or  functions 
Diore  intellidble. 
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We  cannot  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  which  M.  Beclard 
has  come,  on  the  dependence  of  the  muscular  irritability  on  the 
nerves  which  are  distributed  on  these  organs ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  arguments  which  he  has  adduced,  either  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Bichat,  or  in  defence  of  his  own  opinion,  are  suf- 
ficient to  settle  the  point  in  an  undoubted  and  unequivocal  man- 
ner. In  expressing  ourselves  thus,  we  are  not  influenced  solely 
by  the  reasonings  of  Bichat,  but  by  the  two  facts,  that  the 
contractility  of  the  different  muscles  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
number  or  quantity  of  nervous  filaments  going  to  these  muscles ; 
and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  this  property  to  be  much  im- 
paired, or  wholly  destroyed,  in  one  or  more  muscles,  while  the 
nerves  are  entirely  unaffected.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  nerv- 
ous filaments  which  go  to  the  heart  are  so  minute  and  so  few, 
that  authors  of  no  ordinary  authority  have  denied  that  this  or- 
gan received  any  nerves  at  all;  yet  it  retains  the  property  of 
excitability,  irritability,  or  tontiactility,  much  longer,  and  in 
greater  perfection,  than  the  pectoral,  the  gastrocnemius,  or  the 
deltoid,  in  all  of  which  we  perceive  much  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous nervous  fibrils ;  and  there  are  local  forms  of  paralysis, 
in  which  no  agent,  either  electrical  or  galvanic,  can  induce 
contractions,  yet  the  nervous  branches  are  found,  on  examina^ 
tion,  completely  unchanged.  This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  enter 
on  a  subject  so  complicated,  and  demanding  so  much  rational 
examination  and  cautious  inference ;  but  to  us  it  appears,  that 
all  that  we  hitherto  know  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  nervous 
and  the  muscular  system,  show,  that  irritability,  contractility,  or 
excitability,  is  a  property  inherent  in,  and  peculiar  to,  the  mus- 
cular fibre ;  and  that  the  chief  use  of  the  nervous  system  is  to 
regulate  and  direct  the  actions  which  are  the  direct  result  of 
this  irritability,  and  which  would  be  liable  to  numerous  devia- 
tions without  such  a  regulating  influence ;  and  to  place  the  mus- 
cular system  in  general,  and  the  voluntary  one  in  particular,  in 
relation^  if  we  may  express  the  fact  in  such  language,  with 
such  other  organs  as  the  sound  state  of  the  body  requires. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  Bichat's  ideas  on  the  motions 
of  the  organic  muscles,  is  that  of  their  dilatation  or  relaxation, 
as  it  would  be  called,  being  a  phenomenon  as  vital  as  their 
contraction;  that  it  was  not  a  passive  state  which  succeeded 
to  their  contraction,  and  was  not  occasioned  by  tlie  forcible  in- 
troduction of  some  substance  into  their  cavity,  but  an  active 
condition,  depending  as  much  on  the  power  of  the  muscular 
fibres  as  their  contraction.  The  whole  of  the  arguments  which 
he  has  adduced  may  be  referred  to  a  different  mode  of  express- 
ing tlic  samcfact,^exactly  as  the  dispute  with  which  the  chcmi* 
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cal  world  have  been  bo  lon^  perplexed,  nbout  the  positive  or 
negative  nature  of  cold, — whether  it  were  a  positive  quality,  or 
mereW  the  absence  of  heat. 

While  M.  Beclard  does  not  absolutely  deny  that  the  in- 
voluntary  muscles  may  be  dilated,  and  the  voluntary  ones 
lengthened,  by  a  proper  vital  power,  he  nevertheless  consi* 
ders  most  of  tne  facts  from  which  these  conclusions  have  been 
derived,  as  depending  on  causes  which  have  no  concern  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  in  question,  or  as  the  result  of  the  cessation 
of  those  actions  in  which  the  shortening  of  muscles  consi-^ts. 
The  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  the  elongation  of  the  probos- 
cis of  the  elephant,  of  the  bodies  of  certain  reptiles  in  creeping, 
which  arc  the  instances  commonly  adduced,  are  not  examples 
of  direct  muscular  elongation,  but  arc  the  result  of  the  sliurt- 
eningof  other  muscles.  In  the  leech,  forexample,  there  aretwo 
firders  of  muscular  fibres,  one  longitudinal,  the  other  circular; 
and  though  the  contraction  of  the  former  necessarily  shortens 
the  body  of  the  animal,  yet  when  these  are  relaxed,  and  the 
circular  ones  thrown  into  action,  the  effect  is  to  lengthen  and 
extenuate  the  leech.  The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  is  likewise 
mbject  to  the  action  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  by  one  of  which, 
the  longitudinal,  it  is  shortened,  while,  by  the  other,  which  ra- 
diate, the  organ  is  elongated  and  extended.  Our  author  there- 
fore concludes,  that  this  opinion, — so  inconsistent  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  muscular  action, — has  originated  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  arrangement  of  muscular  fibres,  and  incapacity  to  estimate 
the  various  effects  of  the  contraction  of  these  fibres  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  arrangement. 

The  individual  organized  systems,  or  tissues,  which  we  have 
llitherto  noticed,  are  of  such  a  confi^ration,  that  their  situa- 
tioD  and  extent  is  limited  principally  to  the  locomotive  appara- 
tus, or  to  particular  regions  of  the  internal  orgnns.  But  a  very 
important  and  interesting  order  of  tissues,  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, is  presented  in  the  skin,  the  villous  or  mucous  membranes, 
and  tlie  diaphanous  or  serous  membranes.  In  all  of  these,  the 
physiologist  remarks  a  great  extent  of  surface,  which  is  stretch- 
ed over  many  tissues  and  organs  exceedingly  different  in  struc* 
tnre  and  properties,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  several  of  the  most 
inpoTtant  actions  of  the  animal  body ;  and  the  two  latter,  the 
mucous  and  serous  membranes,  are  placed  in  such  relation  to 
axh  otfier,  that  in  general  they  fonn  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
Uw  same  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ. 

Of  the  first  of  these  membranous  organs,  the  most  uncertain 


pmDt  is  the  existence  of  the  corpus  mucosum.     Haller,   Cam- 
per, and  Blumenbocb  were  inclined  to  deny  the  cxi^ttcncc  of 
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tills  part  of  the  cutaneous  system  in  the  skin  of  the  white,  and 
to  admit  it  in  the  negro  only.  According  to  M.  Chaussier,  the 
skin  consists  of  two  p«irts  only,  the  derma  or  cutis  vera,  and 
the  epidermis  or  cuticle ;  the  first  embracing  all  the  organic 
elements  of  this  tissue,  between  which  it  was  impossible  to  esta- 
.  blish  any  distinction ;  the  second  being  an  inorganic  substance, 
prepared  by  the  organic,  and  deposited  on  its  surface.  Bedard, 
however,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thinks,  that  a  peculiar 
matter,  which  occasions  the  colour  by  which  the  different  races 
are  to  be  distinguished,  is  found  between  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  corion  and  its  semitransparent  covering,  and  that  no  fair 
race  is  destitute  of  it,  except  the  alinno^  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  whom  he  attributes  to  the  absence  of  the  mucous  net  of  the 
skin.  To  these  conclusions  M.  B.  has  been  led,  principally  by 
the  recent  observations  of  M.  Gaultier  on  the  Skin  of  the  Ne- 
gro, and  those  of  M.  Dutrochet  on  the  Cutaneous  Tissue  of 
Quadrupeds.  According  to  the  former  of  these  authorities,  the 
mucous  body  of  tlie  negro  skin  consists  of  four  parts ;  1^/,  a 
series  of  minute  vascular  bundles,  to  which  M.  G.  has  applied 
the  name  of  "  bourgeons  sanguins, "  and  which  are  really  the 
termination  of  vessels  ramified  on  the  papillae ;  2dy  the  deep 
whitish  layer,  consisting  of  white  vessels,  and  indicated  in  an 
oblique  section  of  the  negro  skin,  by  a  white  line  between  the 
surface  of  the  corion  and  a  darker  undulating  line ;  8^^  the 
coloured  layer,  named  by  M.  G.  gemmules^ — the  true  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin, — indicated  by  the  undulating  line  already 
noticed;  4M,  the  superficial  white  layer,  consisting  of  serous 
vessels  as  the  first,  indicated  by  a  white  line  between  the  dark 
undulating  line  and  the  cuticle. 

As  the  first  of  these  parts,  viz,  the  vascular  eminences  (i(?«r* 
geons\  are  merely  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous  papillae,  M, 
B.  is  inclined  to  follow  M.  Dutrochet  in  reducing  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  colouring  net  to  three.  According  to  this  view,  we 
find  the  following  enumeration  of  the  individual  parts  of  the 
cutaneous  system  given  by  M.  Dutrochet.  Ist^  The  derma, 
or  corion,  the  true  skin  of  the  ancient  anatomists;  2</,  the  pa- 
pillae, or  minute  elevations  of  this  membrane ;  3(/,  the  epider* 
mal  membrane  of  the  papilla?,  which  is  the  deep  whitish  layer 
of  M.  Gaultier ;  4^//,  a  coloured  layer,  the  proper  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  ;  5f//,  a  horny  layer,  which  corresponds  to 
the  superficial  whitish  layer  of  Gaultier;  and,  6/A,  the  epider- 
mis, or  cuticle. 

By  removing  the  epidermis  of  negro  skin  by  long  maceration, 
the  colouring  matter  may  be  obtained  separately.  Beclard 
thinks  it  analogous  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood ;  and 
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informs  U8,  ihat  it  is  derived  neither  from  the  coloured  layer, 
nor  the  geynimdes  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  from  the  papilla: ; 
an  inference  which  he  seems  to  draw  from  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  removing  the  negro  epidermis  by  vesication,  when  the 
part  so  treated  is  found  at  first  white,  and  afterwards  bi^inning 
to  become  coloured  at  many  minute  points,  wliich  gradually 
enlarge,  and  ultimately  coalesce  with  each  other.  Tlie  view  of 
Gaultier  himself,  that  this  matter  is  secreted  by  the  hairs,  is 
quite  inadmissible,  since  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  bulbs  of  this 
Bystem,  but  uniformly  diffused  over  the  whole  surface. 

To  demonstrate  the  movable  nature  of  the  colouring  matter, 
our  author  has  recourse  to  the  examples  mentioned  by  authors, 
of  women  becoming  black  during  pregnancy,  of  men  undergo- 
ing the  same  change  in  consequence  of  mental  vexation,  antl  of 
negroes  losing  their  colour  in  old  age,  and  in  diseases.  The 
skm  of  the  new-bom  negro,  he  remarks,  is  not  black,  but  like 
the  fairer  races,  is  red,  and  only  slightly  yellowish.  After  birth, 
however,  the  nails,  eyes,  nipples,  and  the  |;enital  parts,  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  brown  circle ;  on  the  third  day  these  parts  on- 
ly are  black,  and  the  reft  of  the  person  is  hitherto  merely  of 
a  tawny  colour.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  colouring  is  general- 
ly difTused,  but  continues  pale,  and  indiHerently  market!  during 
infancy ;  its  intensity  augments  gradually  with  the  growth  and 
age  ot  the  individual;  but  the  parts  first  coloured  are  ubserv- 
ec,  during  life,  to  be  of  the  deepest  shade.  These  successive 
changes,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  arc  observed  in  the  fair 
tribes  of  the  hum-tn  race,  induce  M.  B.  to  conclude,  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  in  unceasing  motion,  and  that  it  is  constant- 
ly undergoing  an  alternate  secretion  and  abforption. 

We  must  presume  that  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  distribution  and  course  of  the  mucous  membranes  ; 
that  they  are  aware  that  the  first  division,  or  gastro-pulmonary, 
comprehends  that  membranous  surface,  which  commences  at 
the  various  orifices  of  the  face,  at  which  it  is  contiguous  *ith 
the  skin,  and  is  continued  through  the  lachrymal  and  nasal  pas- 
sages, by  the  larynx  on  the  one  hand  to  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, and  by  the  aaophagus  on  the  other  through  the  entire 
tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
it  is  again  identified  with  the  skin.  > 

The  distribution  of  the  second,  or  gen ito-uri nary  mucoua 
membrane,  is  slightly  varied,  according  to  the  differences  of 
sex.  In  the  male  it  is  connected  with  the  skin  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  from  which  it  proceeds  inwards  toward  the  blad- 
der ;  sending  previously  small  prolongations  through  the  ducts 
on  either  si&  of  the  veru  montanum,  from  which  it  is  believed 
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to  be  continued  through  the  vasa  deferentia  to  the  vasa  efFeren* 
tia  of  the  testicle.  Continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  urin- 
ary bladder,  it  is  prolonged  through  the  ureters  into  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula  of  the  kidney.  In  the  female,  besides  passing 
in  this  direction,  it  ascends  into  the  uterus,  and  passes  through 
the  fallopian  tubes,  at  the  open  extremity  of  which  it  terminates 
in  an  abrupt  opening  into  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum ; — the  only 
instance  in  the  whole  body  in  which  a  mucous  and  a  serous  sur* 
face  communicate  directly  and  freely. 

These  two  great  membranous  tissues  have  each  two  surfaces, 
an  attached  or  adherent,  and  a  free  one.  The  adherent  surface 
is  attached,  I5/,  to  muscles,  as  in  the  tongue,  most  of  the  month 
and  fauces,  oesophagus,  and  entire  alimentary  canal  and  blad- 
der; 2d^  to  fibrous  membranes,  as  in  the  nasal  cavities  and 
part  of  the  larynx,  in  which  it  is  attached  to  periosteum  or  pe« 
richondrium,  the  palate,  ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  Set,  to 
fibro- cartilages,  as  in  the  trachea. 

Those  parts  of  the  gastric  division  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  adherent  surface  of  which  is  attached  to  muscular  organs, 
undergo  very  considerable  changes  in  motion.  That  at  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  oesophagus  is  propelled  into  the  sto« 
mach  in  the  form  of  a  round  thickened  ring,  every  time  that  a 
quantity  of  food  is  conveyed  into  that  viscus.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  villous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  protruded  outwards, 
and  made  to  assume  a  similar  form  whenever  the  contents  of 
that  bowel  are  expelled.  Throughout  the  whole  canal,  in  short, 
it  is  made  to  undergo  various  motions  and  changes,  accbrding 
to  the  action  of  the  muscular  parts. 

The  surface  of  these  membranes  is  by  no  means  uniform,  or 
similar  in  every  part.  The  appearance  of  the  pituitary  or 
schneiderian  membrane,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines ;  and  the  free  surface  of  the  urethra  is  unlike 
that  of  the  bladder.  These  differences  in  appearance  depend 
on  a  real  difference  of  structure,  and  are  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference in  properties ;  yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  anatomists 
have,  unwisely  enough,  applied  what  they  ascertained  or  saw  in 
one  part  to  the  whole,  and  have  thus  created  a  system,  in  which 
some  truth  is  blended  with  considerable  misrepresentation ;  and 
many  assertions  which  are  correct  in  one  respect,  are  totally  un- 
founded in  others.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mucous  corion, 
or  that  firm,  dense,  gray  substance,  which  seems  to  form  the 

groundwork  of  the  membrane  in  most  regions,  but  which  is  per* 
aps  represented  by  the  fibrous  system  in  some  other  points* 
We  must,  however,  deny  the  analogy  or  identity  of  the  papillae 
:^nd  the  villosities ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  thfti 
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neither  the  one  nor  tlic  oilier  arc  osscntial  or  necessary  to  a 
mucoai  membmne.  Wc  a^ree  with  Bicliat  in  admitting  it  as 
an  anatomical  fact,  tliat  papilla:  are  met  with  in  some  parts 
where  the  mucous  membranes  originate;  but  we  cannot  disco- 
ver that  these  minute  bodies  arc  to  the  orif^tns  of  tlic  mucous 
surges,  what  the  minute  piles  named  villosities  arc  to  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  admit, 
in  this  situation,  the  ampuliue  of  Licberkuhn,  or  the  erectile 
vessels  of  other  authors,  we  do  not  lee  thiit  much  more  in- 
fermBtion  is  communicated  by  naming  tixcm.  fvlioUiy  or  com- 
paring them  to  the  flattened  leaflets  of  the  gramineous  plants; 
or,  as  Rudolphi  has  done,  to  plates  or  minute  scales  which 
cover  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  intestine.  Nothing,  in 
truth,  appears  to  us  so  certain,  as  that  the  structure  of  the  mu- 
cous sumce  varies  in  every  situation  and  in  every  organ ;  and 
it  is  only  in  particular  regions  that  this  structure  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  admit  of  examination.  The  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines  is  best  examined  by  detaching,  inverting,  and  inflat- 
ing a  portion  of  ilium.  When  this  is  immersed  in  pure  water, 
tlie  observer  may  perceive,  by  means  of  its  refracting  power,  an 
infinity  of  minute  prolongations,  which  are  made  to  wave  or 
move  gently  amidst  the  fluid;  but  even  a  very  powerful  magni- 
fying glass  does  not  render  thenr  so  distinct  as  to  determine 
whether  they  are  round  or  flattened,  whether  they  are  solid  or 
hollow,  or  whether  they  are  obtuse  or  acuminated.  In  no  other 
region  are  they  seen  so  distinctly ;  and  if  this  be  all  tlist  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain,  we  rather  think  that,  unless  more  power- 
ful means  be  discovered  of  aiding  our  observation,  it  will  be 
long  impossible  to  obtain  any  precise  or  positive  knowledge  re- 
garding the  minute  structure  of  these  membroncs. 

In  certain  points,  where  a  communication  is  observed  be- 
tween the  general  mucous  surface  and  the  cavities  or  recesses  of 
particular  regions,  anatomists  have  not  demonstrated  a  mucoua 
membrane,  but  have  inferred  ils  existence  as  a  continuation  of 
the  general  surface.  In  the  tympanal  cavity,  to  which  the  eus- 
tachian tube  leads,  the  existence  of  a  mucous  or  fibro-mucoua 


membrane  is  rather  presumed  from  analogy  than  proved  by  di- 
rect and  unequivocal  observation.  We  know  tliat,  whore  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the  duodenum,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable space  upwards,  the  Interior  appearance  is  that  of  a  flne 
mucous  membrane,  provided  with  lacunie  and  villosities;  but 
we  have  no  direct  means  of  saying,  at  what  point  of  the  hepatic 
duct,  or  the  smaller  canals  of  which  it  is  formed,  this  mucous 
membrane  terminates.  When  we  trace  the  tracheal  membrane 
to  the  broncliiol  divisicMis,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  recognise 
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any  arrangement  either  of  papillne,  piles,  or  villosities ;  and  no- 
thing is  perceived  excepting  a  smooth,  uniform  surface,  of  a  co- 
lour between  gray,  dun,  and  red  or  purple,  which  is  moistened 
with  a  viscid  semitransparent  fluid,  and  which  is  as  like  the  pe- 
ritoneum as  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  But  the  situa- 
tion where  the  existence  of  the  mucous  system,  though  believed,  is 
most  uncertain,  is  in  the  interior  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  where 
tliey  take  their  origin  from  the  vasa  eflcrentia  of  the  testis.  No 
evidence  of  a  sensible  nature  can  be  obtained  regarding  the 
organization  of  these  tubes ;  and  whatever  is  stated  concerning 
it,  is  the  result  of  analogical  inference. 

Though  these  membranes  have  been  named  mucous,  yet  an 
erroneous  notion  would  be  communicated,  if  it  were  said  that, 
in  every  region,  the  action  of  their  surface  were  the  same.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  limit  the  signification  of  the  term 
mucus ;  but  it  is  certain  that  niany  parts  of  this  surface  never, 
in  the  healthy  state,  secrete  this  animal  matter ;  and,  in  others, 
the  membrane  is  almost  always  moistened  with  a  different  fluid. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  palpebrae  is  never  occupied  with 
mucus  in  the  healthy  state,  but  is  uniforrply  moistened  with  the 
tears ;  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  moistened  with 
the  saliva;  the  urethra  presents  merely  a  peculiar  moist  fluid, 
which  seems  principally  to  exude  from  many  minute  vessels 
which  open  along  its  surface,  or  in  the  lacunae.  All  those  parts, 
in  short,  which  are  not  in  constant  contact  with  foreign  or  se- 
creted substances,  seem  to  present  no  mucus  in  the  healthy 
state;  whereas  the  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  gall-blad- 
der, and  urinary  bladder,  are  almost  constantly  covered  with  a 
quantity  more  or  less  considerable  of  this  animal  secretion. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  must  be  our  apo- 
logy for  omitting  eotirely  many  subjects  on  which  it  became  us  ta 
bestow  some  attention.  Several  tissues  which  we  ought  to  con- 
sider, the  want  of  room, — not  their  want  of  interest  or  import- 
ance, compels  us  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  Neither  the  erectile,  the 
flandular,  the  synovial,  the  medullary,  nor  the  pilous  systems^, 
ave  yet  occupied  our  attention.  Of  the  serous,  our  author 
speaks  not,  unless  in  a  pathological  respect; — and  this  comes 
not  v^nthin  our  present  plan.  Tne  same  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  work,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  acciden- 
tal tissues,  M.  B.  treats  of  the  development  of  tubercles,  scir- 
rhus,  cancer,  and  melanosis, — subjects  to  which  an  entire  vo- 
lume might  be  profitably  devoted.  In  concluding  thus  hastily, 
therefore,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  on 
all  these  points  to  the  work  itself,  in  which  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  will  be  rewarded  with  much  valuable  and  intcrcstiDg; 
ixiformatioQ. 
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II. 

1.  The  Croonian  Lecture.     Microscopical  Observations  on  the 
Jbllmohig  Subjects — On  the  Diicavery  of  Valves  in  the  Branches 

of' the  Viis  Breve,  Ijfing  detxccen  the  Villous  and  Miiscular  Coals 
of  the  Stomach.  On  the  SlriKlure  of  the  Spleen.  By  Sir 
Ev£SAED  Home,  Bftrt.  V.  P.  R.  S. 

[Read  Dmember  7t1i,   182a] 

2.  Versuche  uber  die   Venichlung  iter  MHz  ttnd  die  geheimen 
Ham-Wege.     Von  T.  Tiedemann  und  L.  Gmelim^  Pro- 

.  fesBOren  in  Heidelberg,     pp.  119.     8vo.     Heidelberg,  1620. 

Ts  concluding  our  account  of  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann 
■*■  and  Gmelin  on  Absorption,  we  stated  that  we  were  prevent- 
ed, by  want  of  room,  from  noticing  some  interesting  observa- 
ti<Hi8  and  experiments  on  the  Functions  of  the  Spleen.  The 
pnblicalion  of  the  paper  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  which  has 
taken  place  since  that  time,  has  put  us  in  mind  of  the  promise 
which  we  then  made  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  obsctire  and  perplexing  question  in  physiology. 

Two  very  important  and  dilHcult  inquiries  present  themselves 
to  the  physiologist  at  his  very  outset  iti  this  investigalion.  Isty 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  spleen — in 
what  peculiar  manner  are  its  vessels  disposed — by  whnt  parti- 
cular arrangement  is  it  distinguished  from  other  organs — and, 
in  fine,  among  what  order  or  system  of  tissues  ts  it  to  be  rank- 
ed ?  2(/,  What  peculiar  changes  are  induced  on  the  blood 
which  is  conveyed  through  these  vessels;  and  in  what  manner 
are  these  changes  subservient  or  necessary  to  the  healthy  state 
of  the  living  bisdy  ? 

The  first  is  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  numberless  con- 
jectures have  been  combined  with  a  few  observations,  in  order 
u>  gjve  something  like  a  plausible  statement.  Yet  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  who  have  observed,  might  appear  a  warrant  in 
some  degree  ibr  their  fidelity  and  accuracy,  did  it  not  appear 
that  the  best  of  them  even  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  exempt 
ed  from  those  causes  uf  error  which  preconceived  opinions  ne- 
ver fail  to  foster.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  cannot  place 
much  reliance  on  the  microscopical  observations  of  Lewenhoek, 
the  descriptions  of  Mslpighi,  or  even  the  minute  and  penetrate 
ma  hijections  of  Ruyacli ;  and  perhaps  less  inconvenience  and 
misconception  would  beset  any  one  who  would  determine  to  di- 
vert bimwif  of  every  previout  notion,  to  unlearn  every  thing 
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which  he  had  been  taught,  and  to  apply  himself,  with  assiduity 
and  patience^  to  the  personal  examination  of  the  organ,  than 
those  who  attempt,  after  a  laborious  collation  of  various  opi- 
nions and  authorities,  to  elicit  something  which  might  at  once 
iLgvee  with  all,  and  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  probable  state 
of  the  fact.  We,  in  truth,  can  scarcely  at  present  remem- 
ber a  more  perplexing,  and,  we  may  add,  discouraging  task^ 
than  the  examination  which  we  at  one  period  undertook  of  the 
statements  which  are  found  recorded  by  these  sedulous  ancients 
of  the  objects  which  each  had  respectively  perceived,  and  of 
the  discoveries  which  each  imagined  he  had  made. 

We  shall  therefore  hold  ourselves  perfectly  excused  in  wav- 
ing entirely  almost  any  reference  to  the  labours  of  those  anato- 
mists whom  we  have  mentioned,  while  we  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  part  of  the  inquiry  most  essential  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  submit  to  their  considera- 
tion the  result  of  Sir  E.  Home's  labours. . 

After  all  the  examination  and  injection  which  has  been  tried 
with  this  organ,   the  great  point  which  is  doubtful,   and  on 
which,  perhaps,  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  its 
function,  is,  whether  there  be  a  peculiar  or  proper  substance  of 
which  the  spleen  is  composed ;  or  if  it  be  simply  a  minute  and 
infinite  interlacement  of  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics?     Is 
there  any  tissue,  or  peculiar  animal  substance,  which  character-^ 
izes  the  spleen,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  organ  ?    It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  difficulty,  we  cannot 
be  aided  by  the  vague  comparisons  which  have  been  made  to 
the  structure  of  a  sponge,  or  the  uncertain  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  its  cellular  nature ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  place 
greater  faitn  in  the  acini,  which  Malpighi  imagined  he  could 
recognise  in  their  cells.     The  author  who  has,  in  these  latter 
days,  investigated  this  point  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion, is  Heusinger,  who  found  certain  whitish  bodies,  occasion- 
ally small,  occasionally  dilated,  which,  when  air  is  impelled  in- 
to the  spleen  by  any  venous  branch,  disappear,  while  the  part 
in  which  they  were  found  becomes  pellucid,  and  many  Bxem*- 
branous  parietes  may  be  recognised.     If^  again,  a  small  incision 
be  made  in  the  part,  these  niembranous  parietes  disappear,  and 
the  globular  whitish  bodies  are  again  visible.     This  phenome* 
non,  together  with  the  results  of  injections  either  by  the  arteries 
or  vein%  but  especially  the  latter,  lead  this  author  to  infer,  that 
these  small  membranous  bodies  are  vesicles  or  minute  gland% 
which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, — ^which  mve 
liable  to  occasional  dilatation  in  various  degrees, — and  which,  ift 
shorty  when  filled,  would,  by  mutual  compression,  assume  l)ie 
hexagonal  figure.    The  general  accuracy  oip  these  obsamttions 
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is  admitted  by  Dr  Hopfengaertner,  a  very  intelligent  young  phy- 
sician of  Tubingen^  who  made  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
spleen  the  subiect  of  a  very  excellent  inaugural  dissertation. 
Bat  Heusinger,  he  thinks^  was  misled  in  considering  these  bo- 
dies separate  glands;  for  the  globular  and  separate  figure  is 
foiind,  according  to  Dr  H.,  only  at  the  surface  of  the  spleens 
but,. in  the  interior,  it  ts  found  to  pass  into  cylindrical  turning; 
or  convolutions  (gj/M).  We  may  lurther  notice,  that  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr  Hopfengaertner  induce  him  to  conclude,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  spleen  consists  of  what  he  names  the  propef 
substance,  which  is  very  soft  and  fluid,  but  of  the  minute  na- 
ture of  which  we  cannot  discover  that  he  otherwise  speaks  very 
distinctly;  that  it  may  be  injected  both  by  arteries  and  veins, 
and  partly  by  the  lymphatics ;  but  that  the  fluid  part  only  o( 
the  injected  matter  can  enter  this,  unless  it  be  forcibly  ruptur- 
ed; and  that  nowhere  in  the  spleen  can  the  direct  passage  c^ 
minute  ai'teries  into  venous  radicula  be  demonstrated.  Such 
are  the  most  recent,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  certain  and  cre^ 
dible  statements  concerning  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  splenic; 
tissue.  But  although  we  have  almost  as  much  conRdcnce  in  the 
accuracy  of  both  these  observers  as  it  is  passible  for  us  to  have 
in  our  own  personal  observations,  yet  we  must  admit  our  uttef 
inability  to  derive  from  them  any  information  whatever  regard" 
ing  the  uses  of  the  organ. 

Although  it  be  impossible  to  deny  that  certain  whitish  bodies^ 
evidently  different  from  blood-vessels,  are  observed  in  the  recent 
section  of  the  splenic  substance,  yet  we  find  that  all  do  not 
consider  these  bodies  of  the  same  nature ;  and  that,  in  shorty 
this  peculiar  splenic  parenchyma,  or  tissue,  is  not  admitted  by 
several  observers  of  no  ordinary  authority.  According  to  Sir 
E.  Home,  these  whitish  bodies  are  not  of  an  organic  nature^ 
btit  are  merely  globules  of  lymph  and  mucus,  contained  in  the 
cells  which  are  found  in  the  organ  only,  when  the  process  of 
diymification  is  either  going  on,  or  has  not  been  long  finished. 

"  Wednesday,  August  23,  ISfiO,  at  ISo'cloct,  a  healthy,  large 
t^MD,  taken  from  a  man  28  years  of  age,  was  cut  into  eight  trans- 
wne  slices,  nearly  of  the  same  thickness.  Four  of  these  Were  put 
fate  one  flat  dish,  and  four  into  another ;  both  of  these  were  filled 
«ith  distilled  water ;  no  colouring  matter  was  given  out,  although 
As  sorfiicei  had  all  a  red  colour.  The  cells  were  unusually  distinct, 
ad  had  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  their  appearance.  On  examining 
dtt  cdls  BDder  water  with  a  common  lens,  they  appeared  full ;  on 
taraiag  them  over  in  the  water,  lomethHig  colourless  fell  oat,  carry- 
fag  BO  c»louriDg  matter  along  with  k.  The  same  thing  happened 
W  tnnuDg  up  the  opposite  side. " 

Hus  lOHifithuig  coloiirless  proved  to  be  lymph-globules.    On 
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the  following  day  (24th)^  when  these  cells  were  examined  by  a 
lens,  those  of  the  upper  surface  appeared  hollow  and  empty ; 
but  those  below  appeared  full  of  a  mucus  soaked  in  water,  and 
a  film  was  spread  over  the  surface  of  several  of  them.  The  two 
subsequent  days  (25th  and  26th),  the  cells  of  both  surfaces 
were  filled  with  flocculent  mucus,  and  appeared  latterly  to 
swell,  and  rise  above  the  surface.  After  this  they  became  flat, 
till  the  29th,  when  a  light  coloured  point  was  observed  in  the 
centre  of  each ;  and  no  material  change  seems  to  have  taken 
place  for  several  days,  unless  those  which  aros:e  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  portions  employed  for  examination.  On 
the  8th  September  (sixteen  days  from  tlie  time  when  the  sections 
were  made),  the  cells,  which  till  that  time  had  been  very  dis- 
tinct, and  were  still  visible  on  the  inferior  surface,  had  disap- 
peared entirely  from  the  upper  one ;  and  four  days  after,  on  tne 
12th  September,  every  thing  was  removed  by  the  putrefactive 
and  washing  process,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  uniform 
mass  of  vascular  branches.  We  may  notice,  that  the  water 
was  changed  daily. 

^'  August  29th,  same  year.  The  spleen  of  a  woman  who  had 
taken  little  food  for  some  time, — hardly  more  than  one-third  the. size 
of  the  other, — contained  no  cells,  and  consequently  no  corpuscules ; 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  changes  it  underwent  were 
the  same. " 

"  The  spleen,  "  concludes  Sir  Everard,  "  from  this  account,  con- 
sists of  blood-vessels,  between  which  there  is  no  cellular  membrane ; 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  serum,  and  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  from  the  lateral  orifices  in  the  veins,  when  these  vessels  are 
in  a  distended  state ;  which  serum  is  afterwards  removed  by  the  num- 
berless absorbents  belonging  to  the  organ,  and  carried  into  tlie  tho- 
racic duct  by  a  very  large  absorbent  trunk. 

^'  That  all  the  apparent  fibres  are  vascular,  is  proved  by  the  re- 
presentation in  Plate  III.  fig.  1.,  in  which  they  are  minutely  inject- 
ed, and  the  injection  is  carried  into  the  cells,  and  moulded  into  their 
form.  The  lymph  globules  carry  along  with  them,Jnto  the  interstices, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  mucus,  soluble  in  water,  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  but  no  blood  globules,  since  none  are  formed  in  the  cells. 
As  soon  as  the  lymph  is  at  rest,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  being  let  loose, 
forms  the  cells  that  surround  the  lymph  globules,  the  sides  of  which 
are  held  together  by  the  mucus,  putting  on  the  appearance  of  cor- 
puscles without  colour,  and  are  thus  mistaken  for  glands.  The  gas 
18  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 

*^  The  spleen,  from  this  mechanism,  appears  to  be  a  reservoir  for 
the  superabundant  serum,  lymph  globules,  soluble  mucus,  and  co- 
louring matter,  carried  into  the  circulation  immediately  after  the 
process  of  digestion  is  completed. '' 

To  prove  inote  certainly  this  vascular  nature  of  the  splenic 
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structure,  onr  author  gives,  in  his  eiglith  engraving,  a  very  dis« 
tinct,  and,  we  dare  say,  accurate  representation  of  a  section,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  recognised  but  a  minute  and  infinite  in- 
terlacement of  vessels.  This  had  been  taken  from  a  transverse 
section  of  the  spleen  of  a  boy  often  years,  which  had  been  kept 
in  water  forty-eight  days.  During  this  time,  fresh  water  was 
pumped  every  second  day  on  it,  the  mucous  and  colouring  mat- 
ter were  entirely  dissolved  and  discharged,  the  globular  sub- 
stance was  washed  out,  and  the  arteries,  to  their  most  minute 
branches,  became  clear  and  distinct. 

In  drawing  his  inferences  from  these  successive  changes  and 
appearances,  we  acknowledge  our  incapacity  to  discover  what 
Sir  E.  Home  makes  of  the  cells  themselves.  He  undoubtedly 
succeeds,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  showing,  that  what  they 
contain  is  lymph  and  mucus,  or  at  least  a  fluid  or  semifluid, 
which  is  not  organic;  but  this  does  not  explain  why  these 
should  appear  to  be  contained  in  spaces  or  interstices  of  a  cellu- 
lar appearance  and  a  globular  figure.  Suppose  we  do  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  something  colourless  was 
lymph  and  mucus,  still  the  Question  recurs.  Why  should  these 
substances  distend  or  dilate  tnese  interstices  or  spaces,  so  as  to 
give  the  cellular  appearance  ? — and  particularly,  why  should  tlie 
mdividual  parts  in  which  the  arterial  branches  terminate,  be  of 
this  semblance  and  configuration.  * 

On  the  structure  of  tnis  organ,  an  opinion,  more  palpable 
and  definite  in  its  nature,  is  given  by  M.  Beclard,  in  the  work 
to  which  we  devoted  the  preceding  article.  This  author  refers 
k  to  what  he  has  denominated,  after  Dupuytren  and  Richer- 
and,  the  erectile  tissue,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  arteries  and 
veins  which  is  found  in  the  spongy  texture  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  in  that  of  the  urethra,  the  clitoris,  and  the  female  nip- 
ple. It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  researches  of  anato- 
mists on  this  erectile  tissue  have  been  restricted  almost  solely  to 
the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis ;  and  it  is  rather  by  analogy, 
than  very  direct  proof,  that  the  similarity  of  structure  is  main- 
tained. 

The  cavernous  body  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  a 
spongy  nature,  or  consisting  of  innumerable  cells  separated 
by  plates  and  fibres,  which,  at  the  moment  of  erection,  were 
distended  with  blood  poured  from  the  arteries,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  by  some  absorbing  power  of  the  veins. 
This  opinion,  which  was  that  of  Haller,  and  many  subsequent 
anatomists,  even  Bichat  himself,  was  derived  apparently  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  blood  so  deposited  escapes,  not,  as  it 
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was  believed,  from  divided  vessels,  but  from  open  areoW.  Mo-  ■ 
derD  researclics,  however,  have  shown  this  to  be  nn  erroneoiis 
opinion.  Cuvier  aiul  Ribes  iii  France,  MascRfrni,  Paul  Far- 
nese,  Moreschi  in  Italy,  and  Tiedemsnn  in  Germany,  have 
shown  that  thera  were  no  celb,  or  spongiform  slrtictiire,  ia  the 
erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  cavemoeum.  If  the  arteries,  on  the 
one  handj  be  injected,  they  are  (bund  to  terminate  in  very  Sna 
ramifications,  the  dieposition  of  which  is  entirely  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  j  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  veins  be  injected,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  the  two  following  circumstances : — \st,  that 
they  are  much  dilated  at  their  origm;  that  is,  that  the  venous 
radictda:  are  really  more  dilated  than  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  other  characters  of  these  vessels ;  Zd^  that  the  vascular  dila- 
tations to  which  they  are  accessory,  form  very  numerous  siifts- 
tomoses,  precisely  as  the  capillary  system  of  which  they  constl- 
tute  a  part.  The  eifect  of  this  arrangement  is,  to  give  these 
vessels  the  appearance  of  being  penetrated  with  sieve-like  open- 
ings, which  makes  them  resemble  areolae,  or  meshes  mutually 
communicating.  As  the  whole  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  capillary  vessels  of  this  and  other  parts  consists  in  the  ve- 
nous radiadie  being  developed  and  dilated  in  a  peculiar  maimer 
M.  Beclard  concludes,  that  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  cavemooa 
body  consists  simply  of  minute  arteries  and  dilatable  veins  it^ 
terwoven  in  the  manner  of  capillary  nets, 

The  spleen,  M.  B.  thinks,  maybe  said  to  resemble  the  caver- 
nous body,  both  in  structure  and  in  phenomena  i  and  he  con- 
siders it  as  at  once  consisting  of  erectile  tissue,  and  the  seat  of 
a  species  of  erection  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  lite  caver^ 
nous  body.  This  vlscus,  he  argues,  presents  an  actual  motion 
of  expansion  and  contraction!  and  he  adduces  the  three  follow- 
ing circumstances  under  which  this  takes  place.  \sl.  In  experi- 
ments; when  in  a  living  animal,  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the 
splenic  vein  is  arrested,  the  spleen  swells,  but  returns  to  its  for> 
mer  dimensions  as  soon  as  the  circulation  is  restored.  2(/,  la 
diseases;  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  are  accompanied 
with  an  obvious  enlargement  of  this  organ,  which  subsides  as 
soon  as  the  paroxj'sm  is  over.  Sr/,  It  appears  that  the  same  phe- 
nomenon takes  place  during  digestion.  These  reflections  are 
certainly  of  considerable  importance  in  showing,  tliat  the  dis- 
position of  the  splenic  vessels  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  the  other  erectile  organs;  and  the  lateral  openings  of  the 
veins,  which  are  notlcedby  Sir  E.  Home,  are  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  Beclard  gives  of  , 
ihe  dilatation  and  frequent  inosculation  of  the  venous  radicuLt/ 
but  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  examine  itwJlli  the  same  care, 
Aud  in  the  ^amc  manner  In  whi^h  tliis  arroiigeiQeot  bw  be^R 
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iDTesUgated  in  other  parts,  and  in  this  manner  to  render  the 
organization  of  ^e  snleen  as  evident  and  certain  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  aamit. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  opinions  which  Professors 
Wiedemann  and  Omelin  have  lately  published  regarding  the  uiie 
of  this  organ.  Of  the  sixteen  experiments,  which  we  Formerly 
mentioned  these  physiologists  had  performed  and  repeated  in 
various  ways,  the  object  of  the  four  last,  besides  the  illus- 
tration of  ine  process  of  absorption  in  general,  was,  in  a.  more 
particular  manner,  to  elucidate  the  actions  and  purposes  of  the 
spleen ;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  our  autliors  have  come, 
as  stated  by  tliemselves,  are  as  follow. 

1st,  The  spleen  is  an  organ  closely  connected  with  the  lym- 
phatic system.  * 

Sd,  In  it  a  coagulating  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  arterial 
blood,  is  taken  up  hy  the  absorbents,  and  carried  into  the  tho- 
racic duct;  and, 

Sd,  This  secreted  6uid,  when  poured  into  the  thoracic  duct, 
is  intended  to  make  the  chyle  resemble  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

I.  That  the  spleen  is  intimately  connected  with  the  lympha- 
tic system,  may  be  inferred,  according  to  our  authors,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  restricted  to  the  four  superior  classes 
of  animals;  viz,  the  mammiferous  animals,  the  birds,  the  am- 
phibious class,  and  the  fishes; — in  which  alone  anatomical  exa> 
minations  have  been  able  hitherto  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
absorbent  system.  The  size  of  the  spleen,  in  the  animals  of 
these  different  classes,  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  the  degree  of  development  and  perfection  of  the 
absorbent  system.  In  the  mammiferous  animals,  which  possess 
the  greatest  number  of  lymphatic  glands,  it  is  larger  than  in 
birds,  in  amphibia,  or  in  fishes ;  in  which,  as  the  absorbent 
glands  are  either  very  few  or  entirely  wanting,  the  absorbent 
system  must  be  deemed  less  perfect  and  lefts  fully  developed. 

The  spleen  is  distinguished  by  possessing  an  extmordinary 
number  of  lymphatic  vessels,  which  has  been  acknowledged 
by  all  the  anatomists  who  have  closely  examined  the  absor- 
bent system  ;  particularly  by  Ruysch,  Mascagni,  Cruikshank, 
Hewson,  and  others.  Some  years  ago  Hume  asserted,  very 
conxctiy,  that  the  spleen  had  larger  and  more  numerous  ab- 
sori>ents  than  any  other  organ ;  and,  with  this  opinion,  the  ex- 
periments of  our  authors  are  perfectly  in  unison. 

The  spleen  has,  even  in  its  construction,  a  great  resemblance 

'  We  iDiy  here  italo,  once  for  kII,  tbat  MM.  T.  nnd  C.  itnirorinljF  tmploj  the 
lenn  abtorlicnt  (_iaHgniler),  uhlcli  we,  to  avoul  anj  idea  oT  runGtlon,  tun  rudprcd 
DiHcly  lympluilir.  The  ume  remaik  is  aiipliciblf  lo  iho  Ijrinphtfic  fluids,  which 
ilicjr  uiufuioily  citll  abioibcnt  glaudi  (ia¥^ad€r-druii:n.J 
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to.  the:  lymphatic  Absorbent  :glaiiidU,  inasmuch  as,  like  these,  it  1b 
fprmed  by. an  intermixture  of  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  and 
has  no  other  excretory  ducts  than  the  lymphatics  themselves, 
wliich  in  it  supply  the  place  of  such  a  duct.  Ruysch  *  expressed 
a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  spleen,  to  which,  as  to  the  thyroid  and 
renal  glands,  he  applied  the  name  of  Glandule  Sanguineus 
anil  ascribed  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
function  of  secreting  a  fluid  from  tlie  arterial  blood,  to  mix  with 
and  perfect  the  lymph. 

Hewson  alsof  regarded  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen  and 
the  thymus,  as  organs  which  served  to  make  the  chyle  and  tlie 
lymph  resemble  one  another,  by  mixing  them  with  a  fluid  se- 
creted from  arterial  blood,  and  which  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  globules  of  blood. 

A  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
spleen  and  the  absorbent  system,  is  derived  by  our  authors  from 
what  they  ascertained  in  the  spleen  of  the  turtle,  in  which,  as 
in  many  of  the  amphibious  animals,  this  organ  is  connected,  not 
with  the  stomach,  but  with  the  intestinal  canai.  When  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  this  tube  were  filled  with  coloured  wax,  and 
the  lacteals  with  quicksilver,  all  the  absorbents  of  the  small  in- 
testines were  seen  passing  into  the  spleen ;  in  which  they  form- 
ed inosculating  nets,  by  oeing  interwoven  with  the  arteries  and 
vein^,  and  then  continued  their  course  in  larger  branches,  like 
the  carry mg  vessels  of  the  absorbent  glands,  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  Our  authors  therefore  conclude,  that  the  spleen  of  the 
turtle  is  entirely  like  a  mesenteric  gland,  and  probably  has  also 
the  same  functions. 

II.  The  greatest  peculiarity  in  the  doctrines  of  our  authors, 
is  the  opinion,  tliat  a  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood  iu 
the  spleen,  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  conveyed  into  the 
thoracic  duct.  In  confirmation  of  this,  they  adduce  a  pheno^ 
menon  which  they  witnessed  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  of 
horses,  viz.  the  presence  of  a  reddish  fluid,  which  showed  itself 
essentially  different  from  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals,  and  also  from 
the  lymph  of  the  absorbents  of  all  other  organs  examined  by 
them.  Such  a  reddish  coagulabie  lymph,  they  remark,  was 
also  observed  by  Hewson  in  the  absorbents  of  the  spleen,  when 
he  made  his  experiments.  This  author,  it  may  be  remembered, 
having  extirpated  the  spleen  of  a  living  dog,  after  securing  the 

♦  Ot>scrvat.   Anat.  chirurgic.  Centuria.  Obs.  51.  p.  48,      Dubitandum  non  -est, 
qvdtk  (glandul»  conglobates)  exaitationi  et  ulteriori  perfection!  lymphsc  inserviaat 
aut  suceum  pcciiliarem  ex  arlcrioso  sanguine  intra  so  conftciant,  quam  Ijmpha?  im- 
pertiunt.    Idem  scntiendum  de  glanduUs  sanguincis,  quae  sanguinis  exaitationi  et 
perfection!  inserviunt. 

f  De  MotlttMlo,  qua  rubrae  sanguinis  paiticuls  formantur ;  Hewson  Opus  post* 
humum.    X«ugd.  Bat.  1735.  8*  Cap.  5.  p.  94. 
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blood-vessels,  found  the  absorbents  on  the  surikce  of  the  spleen 
fiUed  with  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  on  bein^r  taken  Irom  one  of 
the  absorbents,  and  ^posed  to  the  air,  immediately  coagulated. 
In  a  bullock  recently  killed,  he  put  a  ligature  on  the  splenic 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  Tlie  latter  soon  appeared  filled 
with  a  reddish  fluid,  which  resembled  a  mixture  of  red  wine 
with  water,  and  coagulated  rapidly  when  taken  from  the  Ves^ 
sels.  Hewson  repeated  this  experiment  several  times  with  si- 
milar results ;  and  concluded  from  it,  that  the  spleen  was  an 
organ  in  which  the  red  globules  of  blood  were  formed,  taken  up 
by  the  absorbents,  and  poured  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

This  opinion  is  rendered  probable,  they  remark,  if  we  advert  to 
therelation  which subsistsbetweenthespleen  and  its  arteries.  This 
organ,  which,  according  to  so  many  experiments,  has  no  excre- 
tory channel,  receives,  m  proportion  to  its  size,  a  very  large  ar- 
tery, which  exceeds  even  the  coronary  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
hepatic  artery ;  and  which  may  be  compared,  in  its  calibre,  to 
the  arteries  of  the  kidneys,  or  to  those  of  an  organ  in  which  a 
copious  secretion  takes  place.  As  the  spleen  receives  a  greater 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  than  can  be  supposed  requisite  to  its 
nutrition,  and  returns  a  proportional  quantity  of  venous  blood 
into  the  portal  vein,  they  infer,  that  the  organ  must  be  the  seat 
of  some  change,  by  which  the  arterial  is  converted  into  venous 
blood.  From  the  analogy  of  other  organs,  they  conclude,  that 
so  much  blood  is  not  employed  merely  for  the  nourishment  of 
so  small  an  organ.  This  arrangement  they  explain  by  tl)«  in- 
ference, that  there  is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
splenic  artery,  a  species  of  coagulable  lymph  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, which  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  conveyed  into 
the  thoracic  duct.  This  lymph,  they  remark,  was  seen  not 
only  by  them,  but  by  Hewson,  in  his  experiments  on  living 
animals ;  and  they  conclude,  that  the  formation  of  this  fluid  is 
the  only  means  by  which  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  use  of 
the  great  quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  flows  into  the  spleen. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  by  what  means  the  coagulable 
lymph,  which  is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood  of  the  splenic 
artery,  passes  into  the  absorbents?  And  to  this  they  reply — either 
there  are,  in  the  substance  of  this  organ,  particular  gland-like 
bodies,  and  small  spaces  or  cells,  which  several  anatomists  say 
they  have  remarked,  in  which  the  fluid  is  secreted,  and  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents ;  or  the  finest  branches  of  the  arteries  in 
the  spleen  pass  immediately  into  the  absorbents,  and  by  this 
means  some  parts  of  the  arterial  blood  reach  the  absorbents. 

On  the  existence  of  cell^,  although  the  usual  authorities  are 
quoted,  yet  thev  place  little  reliance;  and,  in  reference  to  what 
Sjir  E.  Home  formerly  observed  in  the  spleen  of  the  ass,  and 
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coiuiJered  as  cells  at  tbc  iliick  end  and  the  border  of  die  organ, 
tliey  assert*  that  their  experiment  on  the  horse  led  them  to  re^ 
gaixl  these  appearances  as  Bbsorhcnts,  whifch,  after  a  full  tneal, 
are  always  filled  with  a  reddish  lymph. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  actual  inspection,  however, 
our  authors  remark,  there  U  no  doubt  thxt  fine  fluids  or  air 
pass  with  frreat  facility  from  tlie  splenic  artery  into  the  absorb- 
ents. Besides  the  trials  of  this  transit  which  were  made  long 
a^o  by  Nuck,  Bartholin,  Cowpcr,  Morgagni  and  Monro,  they 
adduce  the  more  recent  experiments  of  C.  H.  Schmidt,  who 
obtained  the  same  results  in  opei-iiiiti^  on  sheep  and  oxen.  MM. 
T.  and  G.  themselves  also  found,  that  quicksilver,  water  or  air, 
and  fluids,  in  which  cinnabar  or  chrome  yellow  were  suspended, 
were  made  to  ])flss  throush  the  splenic  artery  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  calves  recently  killed,  not  only  into  the  veins,  but  also  into 
the  lymphatics,  and  without  producing  any  rupture  of  vessels 
whicn  they  could  detect.  From  all  these  facts  they  infer,  that 
a  connexion  subsists  between  the  splenic  arteries  and  absorb- 
ents, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  cells. 

This  secretion,  they  further  add,  ia  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  ganglions. 

The  fact  of  the  spleen  being  larger  with  an  empty  stomach, 
snd  less  with  a  full  one,  which  has  been  remarked  by  Lieutaud, 
MAlacarne,  Moreschi  and  others,  though  doubted  by  some 
physiologists,  may  be  explained,  according  to  the  views  of 
MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  in  this  manner.  The  secre- 
tion of  this  reddish  coagulating  lymph  from  the  arterial  blood, 
takes  place  from  the  nerves  being  excited,  particularly  during 
digestion;  and  consequently,  by  the  plentiful  secretion,  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  carried  forward  in  the  spleen,  which  by 
this  means  is  reduced  in  size.  Even  the  observation  of  Sir  £, 
Home,  that  the  supposed  cells  of  the  spleen  are  filled  with  a 
liquid,  particularly  during  the  time  of  digestion,  and  appear, 
on  the  contrary,  empty  at  other  times,  completely  accords,  they 
think,  with  their  statement. 

in.  The  third  point  which  our  autbois  have  advanced,  that 
this  secreted  coagulable  lymph,  when  conveyed  into  the  tho- 
racic duct,  is  intended  to  render  the  chyle  similar  to  the  blood, 
requires  naturally  to  bo  supponed  by  at  least  two  circum- 
stances; — 1st,  that  this  change  actually  takes  place; — in  other 
words,  tlmt  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  differs  from  the 
chyle  of  tlie  mesenteric  vessels,  by  a  closer  resemblance  to  per- 
fect blood;  id,  that,  when  this  coagulable  matter  was  bv  any 
means  prevented  from  reaching  the  thoracic  duct,  this  change 
did  not  take  place.  We  shall  see  in  what  niauocr  our  auliion 
establish  these  two  circumstaiices. 
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They  beffin  by  showinfr,  from  the  observations  of  many  che- 
mists and  pnysiologists,  uiat  the  chyle  which  is  found  in  the  in- 
testinal chyliferous  vessels,  before  passing  tKrongh  the  mesente- 
ric glands,  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  or  even  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  above  the  me- 
senteric glands.  They  auote  the  authority  of  Reuss  and  Em- 
merif  Vauquelin,  Branoe,  Marcet  and  others,  to  show  that 
the  chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  has  a  reddish  colour; 
that,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  coagulates  and  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts,  the  serum  and  the  crassamentum.  Rcuss 
and  Einmert,  who  once  took  chyle  from  the  absorbents  of  the 
intestinal  canal  of  a  horse,  before  passing  through  the  me- 
senteric glands,  observed  that  it  had  not  the  least  red,  but 
a  white  colour,  and  that  it  coagulated  much  more  slowly  and 
imperfectly  than  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Our  authors 
have  repeatedly  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  chyle  taken 
from  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  before  they  had 
passed  through  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  chyle  of  these 
vessels,  which  was  always  white,  and  had  no  tinge  of  red,  ei- 
ther underwent  no  coagulation,  or  did  so  very  feebly  and  slowly* 
But  that  which  they  observed  in  the  absorbents  which  had  pass- 
ed out  of  the  mesenteric  glands  was  reddish,  and  coagulated 
more  easily  and  more  firmly  than  the  other.  The  chyle  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  above  the  entrance  of  the  splenic  absorbents,  and 
after  being  mixed  with  the  reddish  coagulable  lymph,  appeared 
reddest,  and  coagulated  very  rapidly.  The  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  chyle  into  blood,  they  argue,  is  therefore  a  consequence 
of  its  passage  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the  mixture 
of  the  reddish  coagulable  lymph  supplied  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  spleen. 

The  properties  of  the  spleen  in  the  foetus,  and  in  old  age, 
support  this  view.  In  the  foetus,  the  spleen  is  well  known  to  be 
very  small ;  and  no  chyle  is  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  in 
this  stage  of  existence ;  the  spleen,  accordingly,  intended  to  as- 
similate the  alimentary  matter  derived  from  the  intestinal  canal^ 
is  of  no  importance.  After  birth,  when  the  formation  of  chyle 
begins,  this  organ  shows  itself  full  of  blood,  and  increases  in 
size  rapidly.  In  old  persons,  they  have  commonly  found  the 
qileen  diminished;  it  appears,  therefore,  like  the  lymphatic 
glands,  to  decrease  in  size  with  age. 

To  establish  the  second  circumstance,  it  was  requisite  to  pre- 
vent the  coagulable  lymph  either  from  being  formed,  or  from 
being  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct.  This  was  most  easily  ac- 
ecHnplished,  by  extirpating  the  spleen  from  an  animal,  and  see- 
ing whether,  in  truth,  this  change  did  or  did  not  take  place,  or 
irbetber  the  want  of  the  splenic  coagulable  fluid  had  any  inf|u<p 
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€nce  on  the  properties  of  the  chyle  In  the  thoracic  dfuct  By 
«n  incision,  therefore,  under  the  false  ribs,  our  experimentalisti 
extracted  the  spleen,  and,  having  tied  the  splenic  olood- vessels, 
separated  the  organ  from  its  other  connexions.  A  portion  of 
the  great  omentum,  with  several  folds  of  intestine  which  bad 
been  protruded  during  inspiration,  being  replaced  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together 
and  united  by  suture. 

On  the  day  of  the  operation,  and  also  on  the  following  day, 
the  animal  was  melancholy,  lay  on  his  left  side,  eat  and  drank 
nothing,  passed  his  urine  only  once,  and  had  no  intestinal  eva- 
cuation.     On  the  third  day,   the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
much  swelled  and  inflamed ;  the  heat  of  the  body  was  increa^ 
ed,  and  the  nose  dry.     The  dog  left  his  couch  occasionally, 
took  some  milk  and  moistened  bread,  and  passed  his  urine  on<x. 
On  the  fourth  day,  when  matter  was  formed  at  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  the  animal  cat  and  drank  a  little,  passed  his  urine 
occasionallVf  and  some  hard  dark-brown  excrement  for  the  first 
time.     On  the  fifth  day,  the  secretion  of  matter  being  increas- 
ed, the  dog  took  some  nourishment,  passed  his  urine^  but  no 
excrement.     On  the  sixth  day,  he  was  again  tolerably  cheerful, 
and  ran  about  the  room;  florid  granulations  formed  on  the 
wound ;  and  hard  brown  excrement  was  voided.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  granulations  continued  to  form,  the  ligatures 
fell  ofl^  and  the  wound  began  to  heal.    The  dog  recovered  his 
cheerfulness,  eat  and  drank  as  usual ;  the  quantity  of  urine  was 
not  increased,  and  the  excrement  had  its  proper  qualities.     On 
the  eighteenth  day  after  the  operation,  the  wound  was  perfectly 
united  and  cicatrized ;  and  the  animal  appeared,  except  be- 
ing a  little  emaciated,  quite  as  well  as  before  the  operation.     He 
took  no  more  food  than  formerly,  passed  his  urine  as  usual,  and 
the  excrement  of  the  rectum  was  of  a  proper  conastencj  and 
brown  colour. 

In  order  to  examine  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct^  it  was 
requisite  to  kill  the  dog.  At  half* past  12  o'clock  at  noon,  two 
drachms  of  prussiat  of  potass  were  given  him  in  a  mixture  of 
bread  and  milk, — a  combination  whicn  he  devoured  voracious- 
ly ;  and  the  urine,  an  hour  after,  showed,  by  adding  muriat  of 
iron,  the  presence  of  the  salt.  At  4  o'clock,  the  animal  was  killed 
by  strangulation.  The  chest  was  immediately  opened,  and  the 
thoracic  duct  tied.  When  it  was  pierced,  it  discharged  a  clear 
white-like  thin  fluid  chyle,  which  was  received  in  a  vessel.  As 
it  cooled,  a  very  small  portion  of  crassamentum  formed  itself, 
which  swam  in  the  abundant  serum,  and  first  acquired,  after  be- 
ing long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a  pale  red  colour. 
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Our  authors  never  observed,  in  their  prior  experiments,  so  small 
a  quantity  of  crassamentum.  On  pouring  a  few  drops  of  muriate 
of  iron  into  the  serum  of  the  chyle,  a  pale  greenish- blue  colour 
arose,  i^hich  might  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  pnis^ 
slat  of  potass. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  omentum  was  found  adheriiig 
to  the  muscular  peritoneum,  where  the  wound  was  made,  by 
which  the  spleen  was  extracted.  The  liver  was  full  of  blood, 
and  appeared  even  to  be  somewhat  enlarged.  The  gall-bladder 
Was  filled  entirely  with  bile,  which  had  the  usual  brownish- green 
colour,  and  was  of  the  same  consistency,  and  as  bitter  as  it 
commonly  is.  Some  prussiat  of  potass  was  detected  in  the  bile. 
The  serum  of  the  blood  taken  from  the  portal  vein  was  coloured 
blue,  on  the  addition  of  muriat  of  iron. 

The  stomach  contained  a  white  sort  of  pap  of  bread  and  milk. 
In  the  yellow  gall- coloured  contents  of  the  small  intestines,  they 
perceived  several  flakes  of  chyle.  Prussiat  of  potass  was  founa 
in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  whole  intestinal  canal. 

On  examining  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen,  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  found  unusually  large,  and  full  of  blood. 
The  absorbent  glands  in  the  region  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and 
the  pelvis,  were  evidently  increased  in  size.  Finally,  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  fallopian 
tubes,  five  embryos  were  found,  which  might  be  about  four  or 
five  weeks  old. 

On  comparing  this  case  with  the  experiments  made  by  others 
on  the  extraction  of  the  spleen,  Messrs  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
give  the  following  as  the  results. 

■-  "1.  The  increased  secretion  of  the  urine  observed  by  Malpighi, 
Bohn,  Brunner,  Vallisneri,  Heister,  Ortlob,  Deisch,  C.  A.  Mayer,  ♦ 
and  Schmidt,  f  after  the  extraction  of  the  spleen,  is  not  essentially 
derived  from  it,  as  it  did  not  take  place  in  our  experiment. 

"  2.  The  violent  appetite  remarked  by  Malpighi,  Diipiiytren,  and 
others,  is  also  not  a  necessary  consequence,  as  it  did  not  exist  in 
our  dog. 

*'  3.  Mead  and  Mayer  assert,  ^at  animals  from  which  they  bad 
extracted  the  spleen  digested  ill.  We,  however,  did  not  observe  any 
appearance  of  enfeebled  digestion* 

*'  4.  A  cat,  from  which  Mayer  had  extracted  the  spleen,  always 
passed  fluid  excrement.  The  excrement,  in  our  experiment,  was  al- 
ways hard. 

"  5.  Ortlob  says,  he  found  the  gall  not  so  yellow  as  usual,  and 
watery.      Bohn,  Valiisneri,  Pozzi,  Buonazzuoli,  Morgagni,  perceived 
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it  to  be  very  bitter,  and  dark  coloured.  Wc  have  not  discovered  any 
difference  in  the  gall,  either  as  to  iu  (juantity,  colour,  or  bitternees. 

"  6.  Mayer  mentioos,  that  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  absorb- 
ent glands  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  chest,  and  of  the  neck,  in  a  cot, 
were  much  enlarged.  In  our  eKperiment,  we  perceived  at  least  an 
enlargement  of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  abdomen. 

"  7.  The  properties  of  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  have  not 
been  attended  to  by  any  experimtntalist.  As  it  appeared  so  uncom- 
monly ihinly-Ruid  and  white,  and  contained  eo  smalt  a  quantity  of 
cnusamentum  or  coagulable  matter  in  our  experiments,  it  implies  a 
confirmation  of  our  opinion,  ihat,  in  the  spleen,  a  red  coagulable 
lymph  is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood,  and  conducted  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  to  assist  in  converting  the  ch^le  into  blood.  Its  wa- 
tery nature,  and  the  appearance  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  crass»- 
mcntum,  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  consequence  of  taVing  away  the 
spleen. 

"  8.  Our  experiment  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  phy- 
aologists  who  have  extracted  tlie  spleen,  in  so  far  as  they  have  shoini 
that  it  is  on  organ  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life.  The  canM 
of  thia  is,  probably,  that  the  other  lymphatic  (absorbetil)  ^ands, 
which  perfotjn  tbe  same  functions  as  the  spleen,  may  supply  its  place 
by  an  increased  activity.  Mayer,  as  well  as  ne,  saw  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  abdomen  enlarged, — an  event 
which  supports  this  opinion:  and  probably  an  increased  secietiou 
of  coagulable  lymph  look  place  in  them. " 

Tliey  conclude  by  observing,  lliat  pathology  furnislics  several 
coDfirmations  of  their  opinion  ;  and  tiioy  adduce  the  instancca 
of  scrofula,  diseases  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  in  general,  in- 
termittent fever,  and  abdominal  dropsy. 

In  stating  the  preceding  details  of  the  researches  and  infer- 
ences of  our  authors,  we  have  refrained  from  expressing  any 
sentiment  of  our  own.  The  inquiry  is  at  once  so  intricule,  and 
the  precise  facts  are  so  diHicult  ta  ascertain,  and  so  liable  to  va- 
rious causes  of  error,  thnt  it  is  not  easy  to  empioy  them  in  ntia- 
lytical  examination,  or  for  the  purpose  of  induction;  and  we 
lliink  it  best  to  place  the  information  before  our  readers,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  in  which  we  obtain  it.  Every 
one  will  be  thus  enabled  to  estimate,  in  sonic  degree,  the  value 
of  what  is  ascertained,  the  consistence  of  the  individual  parts 
with  each  other,  and  the  merit  of  the  whole ;  while  it  may  en- 
able future  inquirers  to  distinguish  the  ambiguous  points,  anA 
suggest  the  means  either  of  ascertaining,  or  proving  them  to  be 
entirely  hypothetical  and  fallacious. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  dnctrino  of  the  German  phy- 
siologists has  the  advantage  of  the  other  two  in  the  perfection 
of  iu  parts,  and  in  the  elaborate  and  finished  tnanner  in  which 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  world.    Neither  Sir  Evcrard  Home 
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states  why  the  lymph-globules,  and  mucus:  should  be  conveyed  into 
the  spleen,  during  or  towards  the  close  of  the  process  of  chyUfica* 
tion,  or  for  what  purpose  they  are  made  to  perform  this  route; 
nor  does  M .  Beclard  show  what  is  the  use  or  object  of  the  erectile 
action  of  the  spleen ;  or  in  what  manner,  when  it  does  occuij^ 
it  contributes  to  any  purpose  in  the  economy.  These  objeo- 
tiohs  do  not  apply  to  the  notions  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmeli% 
who  not  only  inform  us  that  their  reddish  coagulahle  lymph  is 
prepared  in  the  spleen,  but  that  it  is  further  employed  in  th^ 
elaboration  and  perfection  of  the  chyle,  previous  to  its  union 
with  the  blood ;  and  that,  without  the  influence  of  this  agents 
the  chyle  is  defective  in  some  of  its  more  prominent  and  neces- 
sary properties.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  in  taking  leave  of 
this  complicated  subject,  to  refrain  from  admiring  the  great  in- 
genuity displayed  in  the  inferences  which  our  authors  draw  from 
the  facts  and  observations  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  they  render  them  conclusive  in  relation  to 
thehr  own  doctrines; — as  well  as  the  precision  of  their  reasonings^ 
and  the  application  of  their  experiment,  in  support  of  the  third 
proposition.  The  only  possible  objection  which  may  be  urged 
against  this,  is  the  individual  case,  which  is  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  remove  the  doubts,  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
all.  And  iff  on  repeating  this  experiment,  the  results  were 
found  to  be  uniform,  it  would  undoubtedly  require  a  great  deal 
more  observation  and  reasoning  than  we  have  yet  seen,  or  know 
of,  to  overthrow,  or  even  weaken,  the  doctrine  which  the  Ger- 
man Professors  have  advanced. 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  their  memoir,  MM.  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  give  the  results  of  their  experiments,  as  they  apply 
to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  secret  urinary  passages.  In 
the  course  of  their  researches  on  the  function  of  absorption, 
they  had  occasion  to  remark  the  influence  of  three  classes  of 
substances  on  the  properties  either  of  the  blood  in  general,  or 
of  the  urine  in  particular.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  give  a 
tabular  view  of  these  results. 


I.  Odormu  Substance*  employed. 
Spirit  of  turpentine  found  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  and  horse. 
Camphor,     ^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  j^j^^^  ^^  ^^  mesenteric  and  ''  ^ 

?f.""S,      M  C     portal  veins. 
Dippcl's  oil,  3     ^ 

Spirit  of  wine, 

Garlic, 

II.  Cohuting  Maiters* 

Gamboge— 'UroM  of  bone. 


Not  found  in  the 
urine,  but  com- 
municated to  tlic 
air  expired  from 
the  Ivngfc 
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.  Wtmus  tincture,  "1  ^^  ^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^1^^^  ^  ^^  ^^„^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^ 

ia      r  i      cognised  in  it  by  chemical  tesu ;— Appear  to  be  destroyed 

Alkanet,  i       in  the  stomach  end  intestines. 

;  Sep-green,         J 

III.  Saiine  and  Metallic  Subttances* 

;Prus«at  of  potase  Z  found  in  the  urine  and  diyle  of  the  dog. 

•  Sulphuro-prussiat  of  potass  5 

'  bT^Va.  i  found  in  urine  and  blood  of  portal  veins  of  the  horse — ^not  in  the  diyle^ 

>^  .  ?  ^        ^  not  found  in  the  urine. 
QuiekniTer,  ) 

'  The  conclusions  which  our  authors  deduce  from  these  facts, 
Hre  of  two  kinds^ — one  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  former  re- 
searches and  to  their  application,  the  other  relating  entirely  to 
their  own  researches. 

.  They  consider  the  inference  which  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin  drew 
from  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  nitre  on  the  blood  and 
urine  of  his  patient  as  unwarranted,  and  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  bf  the  nitre,  as  too  vamie 
and  inaccurate.  In  reference  to  the  experiments  of  Drs  Womus- 
ton  and  Marcet  and  Mr  Brande  with  the  prussiat  of  potass,  in 
which  the  salt  was  recognised  in  the  urine,  but  not  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  or  that  obtained  by  vesication ; — they  remark,  that 
as  the  prussiat  of  potass  given  was  mingled  with  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  the  quantity  in  individual  portions  of  this 
was  too  small  of  admit  of  its  being  detected ;  and  that  this  salt, 
like  many  other  substances  which  pass  into  the  circulating  fluid, 
is  very  speedily  discharged  by  the  excreting  organs*  Accord* 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  Home,  Magendie  and  Mayer,  there- 
fore, which  have  been  confirmed  by  our  authors,  the  opinion 
entertained  by  these  eminent  chemists  is  totally  without  proof 
or  foundation. 

The  opinion  of  Darwin,  Thilow,  and  some  other  physiolo* 
gists  who  sought  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  a  retrograde 
motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  absorbents,  they  consider  as  entirely 
irrational, — as  contradicted  anatomically  by  the  existence  of 
the  valves,  and  physiologically  by  the  results  of  their  eleventh 
experiment.  In  this  they  found  the  urine  of  a  horse,  to  which 
they  had  given  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  indigo, 
of  an  intense  greenish-blue  colour ;  and  they  recognised  She 
same  tinge  in  the  ureters,  pelvis,  and  infundibula  of  the  kidneys. 
If  this  substance,  they  observe,  had  been  removed  by  the  lym- 
pl^atics  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  had  been  conveyed 
by  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  urinary  organs 
into  the  infundibula  of  the  kidneys,  the  absorbents  must  have 
contained  a  greenish-blue  fluid,  because  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  tincture  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.    Tbit^ 
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howerer,  was  not  the  case ;  for  the.  iDtestinal  absorbents  'con-  . 
tained  chyle  not  of  n  blue  colour ;  and  in  those  of  the  k'lSn^t, 
bladder,  and  whole  lumbar  resion,  they  found  a  dear  truis- 
parent  lymph  of  a  faint  yellow  tinee,  oh  is  commonly  observed. 

MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  new,  in  the  same  light,  nearly 
the  opinion  of  G.  R.  Treviranus,  •  who  had  recourse  to  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  urinary 
organs,  to  explain  these  rapid  transferences  of  fluid.  Though 
all  the  Raids  contained  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  were 
tinged  either  blue  or  yellow,  yet  the  serum  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  lumbar  and  renal  regions  gave  no  trace  of  any 
change. 

Our  authors  therefore  infer,  that  the  supposed  secret  and  di^ 
rect  communication  between  the  stomach  or  inteitinee,  and  the 
urinan'  organs,  is  a  mere  fiction ;  and  no  method  of  explaining 
the  phenomenon  is  left,  but  that,  in  such  circnmstances,  tfae 
matters  employed  are  carried  not  through  the  thoracic  dtict^ 
biit  directly  by  the  veins  into  die  circulating  fluid,  whence  th^ 
are  deposited  in  the  kidneys. 


la 

Nolct  on  the  Medical  Tepogri^t^  ^  the  Interior  tf  Ce^fmt 
and  on  the  Health  of  the  Troops  empkyed  in  the  Kat^fan  Pn^ 
vinces,  during  the  Yean  1815,  1S16,  1817,  1818,  1819,  aitd 
1820;  itiith  brief  Remarks  on  the  prevailing  Diseaiet.  By 
Henby  Marshall,  Surgeon  to  the  Forcea.  Svo.  pp.  398. 
London,  1821. 

^T^His  little  work  contuns,  in  a  very  unassuming  form,  moch 
•^  important  information,  relative  to  the  health  of  the  troopa- 
who  were  lately  employed  l^  the  British  Government  in  mb-' 
jugating  and  expelling  from  the  kingdom  of  Kandy,  a  tyrant, 
whose  monstrous  cruelties  seem  to  have  rendered  bSk  totally 
unworthy  to  retain  it. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
obstacles  and  privations  with  which  the  troops  had  to  contend, 
in  the  execution  of  thb  service,  naturally  entailed  a  large  share 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  of  the  extent  of  which  the  Tablea 
fxintiuned  in  Mr  MarsbaU's  work  exhibit  an  excellent  sunt* 
mary.  This  is  a  mode  of  concentrating  professional  observa- 
tions, to  which  we  have  on  all  occanons  shown  a  decided  j»rtt*> 

...*  Biattgw,  B.4.  (.«!& 
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ality ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Marshall  has  flu.  ^ 
mode  so  well  suiteu  to  bis  purpose.  ^"^^ 

After  a  short  description  of  the  face  of  the  country,  accom- 

f)anied  with  meteorological  observations  and  tables,  oii^  'j0i 
avours  us  with  some  highly  interesting  remarks  on  theT  .mers 
and  habits  of  the  natives,  which  represent  this  people  ^'  at  an. 
exceedingly  low  pitch  of  refinement  and  morality,  destitute  of 
any  strong  features  of  national  character,  and  creatures  of  the 
most  gross  superstition. 

In  some  of  the  thick,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  is  to  be  found  a  race  of  people,  totally 
distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants,  and  complete  children  of 
nature.  These  people  are  termed  Veddahs,  or  Hunters ;  and 
although  they  all  appear,  according  to  our  ideas,  immeasurably 
removed  from  a  state  of  civilization,  yet  there  are  two  subdivi- 
sions of  this  savage  race :  ^'  one  class  is  called  the  Jungle,  or 
Wild  Veddah ;  the  other  is  in  some  degree  civilized. 

''  During  the  year  1817,  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  latter  class 
arrived  in  Kandy,  bringing  with  them  a  portion  of  honey  as  a  tri- 
bute to  Government.  They  were  each  furnished  with  a  peeled  rod 
ef  six  or  seven  feet  long,  which  was  used  as  a  walking-stick.  In 
stature  they  did  not  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  natives.  Their 
beards  were  uncut;  the  hair  of  the  head  was  long,  and  hung  in 
matted  tufts  over  the  face,  as  well  as  backwards  over  the  shoulders. 
Their  general  appearance  was  savage  and  uncoutli.  The  parts  of 
generation  were  covered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth,  which  was  sus- 

Sended  ftom  a  string  tied  round  the  loins.  The  half-civilized  Ved- 
ahs  have  a  fixed  residence ;  they  cultivate  a  small  quantity  of  In- 
dian com  and  natchenny ;  they  associate  a  little  with  their  Kandyan 
neighbours ;  and  they  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  petty  officers 
appointed  by  Government.  In  all  other  respects,  the  habits  of  this 
clads  are  not  much  different  from  those  of  tlie  Jungle  Veddahs. " 
— -'^  The  Jungle  Veddahs  are  said  to  be  less  in  stature  than  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants.  They  are  extremely  active.  They  per- 
mit the  hair  of  the  head  to  hang  over  their  faces,  and  they  do  not 
shave.  The  parts  of  generation  are.  covered  with  a  strip  of  clotli^ 
only  a  few  inches  wide.  The  cloth  of  some  of  the  women  is  said  to 
be'  larger  than  that  of  the  men ;  but  many  women  have  no  covering 
of  any  kind.  A  jungle  Vcddali  rarely  emerges  from  the  forest  which 
he  inhabits.  He  carefully  shuns  intimate  intercourse  with  the  settled 
inhabitants.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  wild  Veddah  has  ever  been  seen 
by  a  European. 

*^  Individuals  of  this  class  have  no  fixed  residence :  sometimes 
they  pass  the  night  on  a  tree.  Occasionally,  however,  they  construct 
temporary  huts  with  branches  of  trees  and  long  grass.  Their  furni- 
ture consists  of  one  or  two  earthen  pots,  a  calabash^  and  a  small 
basket  lined  witli  leaves,  in  which  they  keep  their  honey.  Eacli  male 
Veddah  in  general  possesses  a  bow  and  about  six  accowa.    Dogs  and 
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^  lAaloes  are  the  only  animals  tlomesdcatcd  by  the  VcJiIalis.    Tha 

'     former  they  train  to  assist  them  in  hunting  ;  the  latter  are  solely  used 

^v 'he  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  approach  wild  nnimaU.     The 


'K.  taught 


.,         , ,        ^  n  whatever  direction  the  Veddah  wbltes. 

By  k.  ."  .'"g  close  under  cover  of  the  bulfaloe,  the  Veddah  approxi- 
mates iTii'  prey  unperceived.  "     pp.  34,  35. 

"  The-  have  no  knowledge  of  an  all-powerful  Supreme  Being. 
Disease  tliey  believe  to  be  always  inflicted  by  evil  spirits.  When  an 
mdividual  of  a  family  falls  sict,  the  relations  perform  a  number  of 
ceremonies,  with  a  viow  of  averting  the  malign  influence  of  the  Yabu, 
tiie  devil  of  the  Veddahs.  Dancing  is  a  frequent  means  by  whicli 
diey  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Yaku.  The  dancing  ce- 
lemiMiiee  are  generally  conducted  during  night.  They  have  no  other 
musical  instrument  but  tomtoms  :  these  they  make  by  stretching  the 
skin  of  a  guana  over  a  portion  of  the  rind  of  a  gourd.  As  they  be- 
fieve  that  disease  is  invariably  occasioned  by  the  devil,  no  medicine! 
are  given  to  the  sick.  Indeed  they  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  medical 
vittues  of  plants.  To  recover  the  sick,  they  trust  entirely  to  the 
performance  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  making  oblations  to  Yaku. 
By  mummery  of  this  kind  they  expect  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
Iris  evil  intentions.  "     p.  38. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  work  contains 
Notes  on  the  prevailing  diseases,  and  the  practice  of  medicine 
atnoDg!>t  the  Kandyans.     Fever  and  dysentery  are  here,  as  id 
other  tropical  countries,  the  chief  sources  of  mortality.     Tol^' 
former  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  depopi 
lating  certain  districts  mentioned  by  our  author,  which,  froii| 
the  remains  of  magnificent  tanks  and  religious  edifices,  are  na^ 
turally  concluded  to  have  been  much  more  populous  at  a  fonn^ 
perioti  than  at  present.     It  appears  that  tiie  late  King  of  Kaiu* 
was  in  the  habit  of  transporting  to  these  unhealthy  spots  stii 
of  the  native  chiefs  as  were  hostile  to  his  views,  and  thus  avaiU 
ing  himself  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  lo  get  rid  of  hit 
opponents. 

On  the  subject  of  ulcers  following  promiscuous  sexual  inteF^ 
course,  the  opinions  of  the  Kandyan  doctors*  are  interesting: 
.and,  as  Mr  Marshall  observes  in  his  PrcHice,  "  they  do  not  dtf* 
very  materially  from  the  sentiments  entertiiined  of  the  venet 
1  disease  by  a  number  of  medical  meti  of  the  present  day 

Europe."  The  Kandyans  are  subject  to  a  wide- spreading 
tJceraUon  of  the  skin,  termed  "  ara  mauny  loanny ;  "  and  tliere 
is  also  a  disease  of  the  skin  mentioned  in  the  native  medical 
writings,  under  the  name  of  "  parangy  ledc. "  Whether  these 
cxiniplaints  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  origin,  does  not 
distinctly  appear ;  but  our  autlior  has  seen  some  cases  of  them 
treated  successfully  by  tlie  blue  pill  j  and  "  in  regard  to  the 
U2 
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treatment  of  parangy,  the  Vedcrales  are  nearly  unanimous.  They 
all  recommend  the  use  of  mercury,  should  other  means  fail  in  pro- 
ducing a  cure.  They  generally,  however,  give  their  simple  remedies 
a  trial  of  two  or  three  months  before  the  administration  of  mercury 
if  commenced. "    p.  45. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  different  states  of  the  pulse, 
exhibit,  in  a  luaicrous  point  of  view,  the  fanciful  circumstances 
on  which  the  Vederales,  or  Singhalese  physicians,  found  their 
diagnostics. 

**  The  Vcderales  affect  to  be  particular  in  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  pulse  of  their  patients.  When  a  Vederale  feels  the  pulse,  he 
commences  the  operation  by  seizing  the  four  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  patient  with  his  right  hand,  and  pulls  them  a  little  :  sometimes 
each  finger  is  pulled  separately.  With  the  four  fingers  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  Vederale,  three  fingers  of  tlic  lefl  hand  are  applied  to 
the  usual  place  of  feeling  the  pulse.  The  pulsation  felt  by  the  index 
finger,  is  called  sent  nadi  (the  phlegm  pulse) ;  that  by  the  middle 
finger,  pit  nadi  (bile  pulse) ;  by  the  ring  finger,  Viote  nadi  (wind  pulse). 
The  disease  is  said  to  originate  from  a  combination,  redundancy,  or 
disproportion  of  wind  and  phlegm,  when  the  pulse  is  felt  beating 
strongly  by  the  ring  and  middle  finger.  Should  the  pulse  be  felt 
full  by  all  the  three  fingers,  then  the  disease  arises  from  a  combina- 
tion of  phlegm^  bile,  and  wind,  and  is  called  sanipate  (a  fatal  dis- 
ease). In  cases  of  sudden  sickness,  where  the  wind  pulse  was  ori- 
ginally full,  and  the  bile  pulse  small,  recovery  is  indicated  by  the 
rising  of  the  bile  pulse,  while  the  wind  pulse  becomes  less  strong. 
A  falling  of  the  bile  pulse,  and  a  rising  of  the  wind  pulse,  indicate 
a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

''  Tlie  pulse  of  both  arms  is  always  felt,  and  with  an  equal  degree 
of  attention  to  the  requisite  forms.  In  males,  the  pulse  of  the  right 
arm  is  first  felt,  that  of  the  left  in  females. 

*^  The  Vederales  compare  the  wind  pulse  to  the  motion  of  an  ant, 
slow  and  rather  small.  The  phlegm  pulse  is  compared  to  the  motion 
of.  a  caterpillar.  The  bile  pulse,  they  say,  is  full,  hard,  and  quick  : 
it  is  compared  to  the  galloping  of  a  horse.  An  intermitting  pulse  is 
compared  to  the  jumping  motion  of  frogs.     Death  is  indicated  by  a 

fmlse  which  they  rompare  to  the  motion  of  wind,  and  by  the  invo- 
untary  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  dancing  gait  of  the  peacock. 

''  Should  the  pulse  resemble  the  gait  of  an  elephant,  firm  and 
slow,  a  recovery  may  be  expected.  The  patient  is  in  much  danger 
when  the  pulse  resembles  the  motion  of  a  snake  following  a  frog, 
undulating  and  quick.  Death  is  said  to  be  near  at  hand  when  the 
pulse  resembles  the  jumping  motion  of  a  flea.  "    pp.  50,  51. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  some  curious  extracts  from  a  medi- 
cal work  of  repute  in  the  Singhalese  language ;  the  following 
specimen  of  which  will  show  the  absurd  superstition  in  which 
our  art  is  involved  amongst  the  natives  of  this  remote  island.    * 
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"  Symptimu  connected  vith  the  messenger  who  request!  the  ' 
attendance  of  a  Vederale  upon  a  patient. 

*<  If  the  messenger  be  a  low  cast  man  ;  if  he  be  lame  or  maimed; 
if  be  has  lost  his  nose  by  disease ;  if  he  has  a  turban  on  his  head ; 
if  he  has  a  stick  or  weapon  in  hia  hand  ;  if  he  bas  red,  black,  or  ra^ 
ged  clothing,  or  only  a  single  cloth  round  hid  loins  ;  if  he  spealc  omin- 
ous words,  unfavourable  to  the  sUte  of  the  patient ;  if  he  rub  his 
hands,  or  put  them  on  his  belly  ;  if  tears  fall  from  his  eyes ;  if  hii 
body  has  been  rubbed  with  oil ;  if  the  messenger  be  a  woman,  or 
a  hermaphrodite  ;  if  he  be  a  stammerer,  or  deaf: — theae  are  all  si< 
nister  omens ;  and  should  the  messenger  have  nothing  good  in  hia 
bands,  they  betoken  a  fatal  termination  to  the  digease. 

**  When  the  Vederale  proceeds  to  visit  a  patient,  it  ia  auspicious 
for  him  to  meet  on  the  road  a  vii^in,  a  cow,  a  conch- shell,  a  drum, 
curds,  Eweet-tBsted  fruit,  a  gold  en- coloured  Sower,  a  lighted  bon- 
fire, a  river,  a  flag,  or  a  red  cloth  ;  it  is  likewise  favourable  for  bin 
to  be  in  good  spirits,  and  for  the  sky  to  be  cloudy,  to  see  white  lies 
(boiled),  to  meet  a  man  of  learning,  or  a  meretricious  woman,  or 
fresh  flesh-meat — to  receive  gratulatory  wordi  from  those  whom  b^ 
meets :  these  are  all  encouraging  circumstances,  and  are  propilioua 
both  to  the  patient  and  the  Vederale. 

"  On  reaching  tlie  patient,  the  Vederale  is  to  take  some  water  in 
a  leaf;  and,  aO^er  repeating  a  charm,  be  is  to  sprinkle  the  sick  pet- 
son  with  it :  if,  afler  being  thus  sprinkled,  the  patient  touches  hia 
own  foot,  he  has  one  year  to  live — jiis  ankle,  he  has  six  months  to 
live — bis  cheek,  three  months — bis  forehead,  six  weeks^ eyebrows, 
nine  months — throat,  seven  weeks— eyet,  five  days — nose,  thies 
days- — tongue,  one  day. "    pp.  £6,  51, 

The  second  part  of  Mr  Mardiall's  work,  is  more  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  whicl^ 
as  we  would  naturally  suppose,  appears  to  have  been  consider^ 
ably  influenced  by  the  physical  constitolion  and  moral  habits  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  soldiers  employed  in  the  interior  of 
Ceylon, — Europeans,  Malays,  Cafiries,  and  Indians.  The  im- 
portant information  which  this  division  of  the  work  contains,  ii 
compressed  into  a  space  comparatively  small,  by  the  use  of  nn- 
merous  well- constructed  Tables  and  Returns.  Of  these  we  feel 
it  impossible  to  give  any  useful  abbreviation,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  the  original  to  oar  readers. 

In  the  brief  remarks  on  prevailing  diseases,  which  constitnte 
the  third  division  of  Mr  Marshall's  work,  we  have  some  ap- 
propriate observations  on  fever,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  palsy, 
dybentery,  tetanus,  epidemic  cholera,  beriberi,  and  ulcers.  The 
fiJlowing  account  of  the  appearunces  on  dissection,  and  a  fev 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  cholera,  are  the  only  extracti  we 
can  m^e  room  for  from  this  part  of  the  work. 
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**  In  Aftses  that  tenxibatcd  rapidly,  the  blood-vcssek  of  tlie  memo 
branes  of  the  brain  were  generally  found  unusually  turgid.  The 
4iira  mater  presented  a  greater  number  of  bloody  points  than  is  com« 
inoiily  obsehred.  The  increased  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
pa  mater  was  still  more  remarkable  than  in  the  dura  mater.  When 
the  former  membrane  was  removed  from  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
it  appeared  at  a  little  distance  like  a  coagulum  of  blood.  The  plexus 
dioroides  and  velum  interpositum  were  likewise  unusually  vascular* 
Jn  protracted  cases,  no  very  unusual  turgescence  of  the  blood* vessds 
was  observable. 

**  Thorax. — The  lungs  were  frequently  found  gorged  with  blood. 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  venous  trunks  were  often  un- 
usually filled  with  blood :  sometimes  the  heart  was  more  flaccid  than 
natural. 

"  Abdomen. — When  cases  ran  a  rapid  course,  the  intestines,  viewed 
in  situ,  appeared  remarkably  white  and  bloodless.  In  protracted 
cases  they  were  frequently  reddish.  The  villous  coat  was  often  par- 
^cularly  vascular.  Some  cases  occurred  where  the  vascularity  was 
ao  great  as  to  resemble  a  successful  injection  of  the  intestines  with 
fine  size  coloured  reddish  brown.  There  was,  however,  no  thicken- 
fng  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines. 

*^  The  stomach  and  intestines  generally  contuncd  more  or  less  of  a 
turbid  watery  congee-like  substance.  Sometimes  flakes  of  a  tena- 
cious mucus  were  found  floating  in  the  fluid.  The  villous  coat  was, 
fbr  the  most  part,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  adhesive  mucus. 
"  Liver. — This  organ  did  not  present  any  morbid  appearance. 
*^  The  gall-bladder  always  contained  more  or  less  bile.  In  quality, 
fins  secretion  was  found  possessing  all  the  di£Perent  shades  of  colour 
a^d  consistency,  between  pale  and  watery  to  black  and  pitchy. 

"  Treatment. — In  a  great  many  cases  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
liervous  and  vascular  system  suffered  under  some  powerful  and  dele- 
terious influence,  even  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  disease, 
^e  pathology  of  cholera  being  so  very  obscure,  it  was  oft^i  a  point 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  upon  the  means  of  cure.  The  more  evi- 
dent indications  were,  to  rouse  the  vital  energies,  by  endeavouring  to 
irestore  the  strength  of  the  circulation,  and  to  recall  heat  to  the  sys- 
tem. For  this  purpose,  draughts  composed  of  various  stimulants, 
auch  as  ether,  ammonia,  peppermint  water,  tincture  of  opium,  spirits, 
j|bc  were  exhibited  and  repeated,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  In  a  number  of  cases  calomel  in  scruple  doses  was  given, 
and  in  SQme  this  quantity  was  repeated  every  second  hour.  ** — 
^^  The  appearances  on  dissection,  in  many  cases,  seemed  to  indi- 
pate  that  there  was  an  undue  accumulation  pf  blood  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  vascular  system,  more  particularly  in  the  large  bloodr 
vessels.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  equalize  the  circulation,  it 
was,  in  some  cases,  deemed  advisable  to  open  a  vein.  *     The  ab- 

*  **  The  practice  of  blood- letting;  in  cbolera  was,  I  bolivve,  tint  adopted  bv^  Df 
Johosoiit  and  rccominended  by  him  in  bis  valuable  work  on  Troucal  DiacMea* " 
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Btnctloa  of  blood  appeared  to  be  tueful  th  «  nmdKi  of  tbose  cftses 
which  were  Kdmitted  into  hoe[Xtal  before  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
artenes  was  greatly  impaired.  Cases  of  this  Idnd  were,  however, 
almost  exdusively  confined  to  the  Europeans.  Amoi^  the  blac^ 
venesection  rarely  appeared  to  be  useful.  Ko  advantage  was  gained 
by  bleeding  in  any  class  of  patients  when  the  skin  had  become  cold 
and  clammy,  and  the  pnlse  weak.  Under  these  cdrcumBtances  tt  vaa, 
ID  general,  difficult  to  extract  blood  in  any  quantity ;  but  even  whea 
Ihe  operation  was  successful,  the  consequences  very  rarely  tended  to 
recommend  the  practice. "    pp.  196 — 199. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  contents  of  this  little  volume, 
we  hare  only  to  observe,  that,  from  its  perusal,  we  have  formed 
a  rery  favourable  opinion  of  our  author's  industry  and  talent  for 
medical  observation.  The  plan  which  Mr  Marshall  has  adopt- 
ed has  naturally  led,  in  some  instances,  to  an  abruptness  of 
style  with  which  we  were  occasionally  disposed  to  quarrel,  until 
we  recollected  that  the  work  was  only  to  be  considered  as  a  col- 
lection of  tuaes,  in  which  point  of  view  it  a  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. 


IV. 

1.  Experiments  and  Remarks,  iUustrating  the  Influence  of  the 
£ighlk  Pair  of  Nerves  over  the  Organs  of  Itespiration  and 
Digestion.  By  S.  D.  Broughton,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  Sui^eons  to  the  St  George's 
and  St  James's  Dispensary,  &c.  (Journal  of  the  Bcyal  In- 
tliiutiofi.  No.  XX.) 

S*  Obseroations  on  ike  Mffect  of  dividing  ike  Eighth  Pair  f^ 
Nerves.  Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qfutr- 
terltf  Joumai  t^  the  Royal  Institutifm.  By  Chables  Has- 
tings, M.D,,  Physician  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary,  &c. 
(No.  XXI.) 

S.  Bep^  to  somejurther  Observations  and  Experiments  relative 
to  the  Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves,  1^1  lir  Hastings,  Physiciaa  to 
the  WorceUer  Infirmary.  By  S.I).  BnouGnTON,  Surgeon,  &c. 
(In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jojtmal  cf  the  Rm/al  Iiisti- 
tvtion.  No.  XXII.) 

4).  Some  Additional  Facts  relating  to  the  Division  of  the  Eighth 
Pair  t^  Nerves,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Joumai  of  the  Royal  Institution.  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip, 
M.D.,  &c 

IT  u  a  doctrine  almost  peculiar,  in  t)ic  present  day,  to  Di 
Wilson  Philip,  that  the  divluun  of  Ihcpncuuio-g^ric  nerve 
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is  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the  process  of  digestion ;  and  that 
the  effects  which  are  thus  produced,  are  either  entirely,  or  in  a 
great  de^ee,  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  galvanic  power.  It  is 
evident  that  this  opinion  resolves  itself  into  two  different  pro- 
positions,— one  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  nerve,  the  other 
to  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
that  influence  and  the  phenomena  of  galvanism ;  and  as  the  lat- 
ter of  these  notions,  espectaHy,  was  one  of  that  nature  which 
many  physiologists  had  at  different  times  attempted  to  establish, 
the  Royal  Society,  with  the  interest  and  zeal  for  science  with 
which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished,  caused  the  experi- 
ments on  which  the  hypothesis  was  founded  to  be  performed. 

"  Mr  Brodie,  and  two  othera  of  its  members,  were  deputed  to 
practise  that  experiment  which  Dr  Wilson  Philip  states  to  have  so 
unirormly  aHbrded  him  the  results  which  induced  him  and  others  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusions  above  mentioned.  At  each  trial  two  rabbits 
were  fed  with  parsley  after  a  long  fast,  and  the  eightli  pair  of  nerves 
was  divided  in  bolh  instances  in  the  neck ;  one  of  them  continued 
iininoleBted,  and  the  other  was  subjected  to  the  galvanic  inSuencn 
The  conclusions  to  which  these  gentlemen  came  were,  1.  That  the 
retpiration  did  not  appear  in  an;/  case  to  be  at  all  improved  5y  the  gal' 
vartic penaer ;  and,  3.  That  no  sennble  change  teas  wrought  upanthe 
parsley  in  the  stomach,  so  at  to  render  it  ia  any  respect  differenl  in  ap- 
pearance lo  fjromj  that  of  Ike  other  rabbit,  which  had  not  been  galvanised. 
This  was  accordingly  the  report  which  the  Royal  Society  received. 

"  At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr  Brodie  divided  the  eighth  pMr  of 
nerves  in  a  cat,  close  upon  the  stomach,  below  the  branches  which 
BUppIy  the  lungs,  so  as  to  observe  the  effects  upon  digestion  alone. 
No  symptoms  whatever  were  observed,  and  the  functions  of  life  ap- 
peared to  continue  naturally  for  a  week  and  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  animal  was  killed.  The  nervous  filaments  were 
found  to  be  completely  divided,  and  digestion  seemed  to  have  con- 
tinued. A  repetition  of  this  experiment  produced  the  same  result. " 
p.  300. 

Mr  S.  D.  Broughton  was  induced,  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  ambiguous  nature  and  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion, to  institute  a  similar  experimental  inquiry,  with  the  tw<^ 
fold  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  influence  which  the  division  of 
the  nerve  exercised  on  digestion,  and  of  knowing  whether  the 
galvanic  excitement  produced  the  effects  which  were  attributed 
to  it.  His  experiments,  which  are  fifteen  in  number,  were  per- 
Ibrmed  mostly  on  rabbits,  and  appear  to  have  given  anything 
but  the  results  which  Dr  W.  P.  had  announced.  In  one* of  the 
experiments  (5th),  death  seems  to  have  supervened  so  ciuickly, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  change  which  haa  takeu 
place  on  the  food.  In  all  of  them  there  was  observed  the  soma 
difficulty  of  breathing  which  M.  Le  Callois  remarltod  la  hu  Cb 
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periments,  and  which  he  aacribed  either  to  thft  domre  of  the 
glottis,  or  to  the  congestion  in  the  lungi,  and  conieqnent  effii- 
Bion  into  the  broDchia.  In  five  of  the  experiments  (8th,  9thf 
10th,  nth,  and  IStb),  efforts  at  vomiting  took  place.  In  moit 
of  the  animals,  the  parsley  on  which  they  were  fed  wdg  moitt, 
brown,  and  covered  with  chyme;  indicating,  as  Mr  Broughton 
seems  to  think,  that  whatever  effect  had  succeeded  the  opera- 
tion, it  was  not  diminished  secretion, 

*'  ObservatioDB  on  rabbits  nmply  destroyed  without  dividing  the 
par  vagum,  compared  with  those  on  which  division  of  the  nerva 
had  been  practised,  led  me  to  observe  that  no  difference  was  at 
all  perceptible  in  the  state  of  the  food  amongst  the  rabbits  examine 
ed  and  compared,  beyond  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  progress 
which  digestion  bad  made  in  either ;  whilst  in  all  which  wete  operas 
ed  on,  the  parsley  eaten  at  the  time  of  dividing  the  nerves  chiefiy 
occupied  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach,  was  more  or  less  tnwt 
and  br(mia,  and  more  or  less  enveloped  with  chifmei  appearances pre- 
atelif  coinciding  with  those  o/"  the  rabbits  not  operated  on.  Moreover, 
BO  difTerence  could  be  detected  in  the  odour  emitted  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomachs ;  and  in  an  animal  fed  aC^er  a  long  fast,  and 
then  immediately  lulled,  the  parsley  in  the  stomach  exactly  resem- 
bled that  of  the  (esophagus  in  the  rabbits  operated  on,  being  _^ee 
Jront  a  miiture  of  Jiuid,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour;  being,  in  fact, 
notliing  else  in  appearance  but  simple  chopped  parsley,  unacted  upoa 
to  the  smeli  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  ,  If  any  doubts  can  exist  as  to  the 
appearances  I  have  described  being  any  other  than  those  which  re- 
ault  from  digestion,  I  appeal  to  the  experiment  on  the  dog,  in  which 
B  small  quantity  of  whey  remained  after  he  had  drank  a  saucer  full  of 
mili,  and  the  curd  had  disamxared.  I  may  appeal  also  to  the  experi- 
ment of  the  second  horse,  m  which  the  animal  having  eUea  of  hay 
freely  during  twenty-four  hours  of  apparent  absence  c^  all  symptooM, 
there  was  found  scarcely  ant/  hay  in  the  stomach.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  horse,  as  well  as  the  dog  and 
the  rabbits,  passed  feces  and  urine  naturally  at  different  periods,  after 
the  division  of  the  nerves. "    p.  309. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  conclusions  containing  such  s 
direct  contradiction  to  Dr  W.  P.'s  experiments,  ^oumbe  pass- 
ed over  without  notice;  and  on  elaborate  refutation  of  tnem* 
with  a  defence  of  his  preceptor's  doctrines,  was  accordingly 
published  by  Dr  Hastings  of  Worcester,  in  the  subsequent 
Number  of  the  same  Journal.  The  arguments  which  Dr  Ha^ 
tings  employs  for  this  purpose  are  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  other  aumors,  such  as  Haller,  Blainville,  Dr  Haighton,  and 
Le  Gallois, — from  repeated  experiments  of  his  own,  several  of 
which  he  details, — and  from  tbe  doubtful  or  imperfect  nature  of 
the  results,  which,  be  thinks,  Mr  Broughton  obtained.  The 
expetitnents  of  Dr  H.  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  for  tbe  purpose  <X 
ibowiog  the  phenomena  of  healthy  digestion ;  tbe  other  for  tbe 
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pttipose  of  showing  the  modificatioiis  which  this  prtxsefls  iin3ei> 
goes  by  dividtiig  the  nerve  in  question.  In  each  of  his  5th  nAd 
0th  experiments,  two  animals  were  employed  in  order  to  con* 
trast  the  effects  of  division  with  the  phenomena  of  the  healthy 
process.  In  each  of  the  animals  on  which  the  nerve  was  divicl- 
edf  Dr  Hastings  states,  that  the  stomach  was  very  large^  the 
oesophagus  full  of  the  substance  eaten,  and  that  it  was  possible 
to  recognise  the  cabbage  or  parsley  on  which  the  animals  had 
fed,  very  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  substances  are  found  after 
a  meal ;  that  is,  without  having  undergone  the  ordinary  changes 
in  which  the  digestive  or  chymifying  process  consists.  The  same 
results  nearly  were  observed  in  the  subject  of  the  7th  experi* 
m^it;  and  in  the  8th  and  9th,  on  dogs,  the  stomach,  which 
was  much  distended,  contained  the  animal  substances  which  the 
animals  had  eaten  very  little  changed,  unless  at  their  exterior 
surface. 

**  From  the  above  experiments  it  appears ;  1.  That,  during  lifet 
we  have  symptoms  of  great  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach after  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  the  neck ;  for 
In  the  rabbits,  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit  occurred ;  and  in 
the  dog,  (Experiment  9.),  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  was 
rejected.  2.  That  examination  aft;er  deatli  shows,  that  digestion 
does  not  go  on  after  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  have  been  divided  in 
the  neck ;  for  parsley  and  cabbage  remained  in  the  stomachs  of  rab- 
bits nearly  eighteen  hours,  without  any  other  change  than  that  which 
bad  been  produced  by  mastication,  and  that  of  becoming  rather  of  a 
browner  colour ;  whereas,  in  a  healthy  rabbit,  whose  nerves  had  not 
been  divided,  the  same  substances,  in  a  similar  time,  were  reduced  to 
apulp,  and  were  in  a  complete  state  of  chemical  decomposition. 
Tne  stomachs,  too,  in  the  animals  whose  nerves  had  been  divided, 
were  much  distended ;  the  contents  weighing  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  contents  of  the  healthy  stomachs.  And  in  experiment  9, 
where  only  one  nerve  was  divided,  the  food  rem£uned  in  the  stomach, 
nearly  unchanged,  for  forty-four  hours.  **    p.  56* 

As  our  object  is  rather  to  commqnicate  information  than  ex* 
amine  the  comparative  justice  of  the  opposite  sides,  we  must 
decline  interfering  with  tiie  respective  charges  of  incompatibility 
or  misrepresentation  which  these  rival  experimentalists  bring  a- 

Eainst  each  other,  or  noticing  the  zealous  reclamations  which 
ave  since  passed  between  them.  It  is  suiBcient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  state,  that  an  interview  which  has  since  taken  place  be^ 
twecn  Dr  W.  Philip  and  Mr  Broughton,  has  put  a  most  sea- 
sonable and  desirable  consummation  to  the  controversy.  It 
0ives  us  extreme  pleasure  to  record  the  results  which  have  taken 
place,  and  which,  if  they  have  not  established  the  opinions  of 
either  experimentalist^  have  at  least  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  disinterested  and  truly  philosophic  feelings  of  the  parties. 
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"  After  the  lunial  ftstlag:,  IukI  subeequeot  feeding  with  j^nhfy 
tbe  ^fath  pair  of  nerves  were  divided  in  the  necka  of  three  rabbite. 
One  was  submitted  to  the  galvanic  influence,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  Dr  Philipi  and  the  other  two  were  left  la  themselves.  After  a 
few  hours  the  two  latter  were  successively  killed,  ajid  in  both  diges- 
tia*  tMi perfect.  The  galvanised  rabbit  was  then  destroyed;  and  in 
the  stomach  of  this  animal  the  parsley  had  undergone  very  lUlle  al- 
teraHon.  I  may  add,  with  respect  to  the  rcspiratiou  of  the  latter 
rabbit,  that,  though  there  was  a  difierence  more  or  leas  observable  at 
times  in  its  breathiog,  yet,  (that)  it  did  not  continue,  throughout  the 
experiment,  to  breathe  freely  and  naturally.  Whatever  difference 
was  observable,  was  irtjhvowr  of  the  galvanic  in^uence,  which  was  oc- 
casionally interrupted  far  a  time. 

"  Dr  Wilson  Philip  acknowledged,  in  the  most  candid  manner, 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  go  contrary  to  his  alleged  constant 
experience,  and  felt  himself  called  upon  to  persevere  in  his  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  a  striking  difference  between 
these  and  Dr  Hastings's  results.  Several  rabbits  were  subsequently 
operated  upon,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  one  exception,  and  diat,  it 
spears,  a  most  important  one.  The  nerves  being  divided,  pains 
were  taken  to  keep  their  extremities  asunder,  so  as  entirely  to  pre* 
vent  any  contact  between  them  ;  a  plan  always  adopted  (says  Dr 
Philip)  by  Dr  Hastings,  who  made  all  Dr  Wilson  Philip's  experi- 
ments for  him.  In  all  tlie  rabbits  so  treated,  and  some,  in  which  a 
piece  of  the  nerve  was  cut  out,  including  two  rabbits  sent  by  Dr 
Hastings  from  Worcester  after  being  killed,  it  was  much  to  my  aur- 
prise,  that  though  in  all  there  was  more  or  less  digested  parsley  to 
be  found,  yet  in  7iime  had  digestion  gone  on  so  completely  as  in  my 
own  experiments,  and  in  the  two  first  rabbits  mentioned  above. 

"  The  difference  indeed  was  very  striking,  so  much  so  as  to  afibrd 
Mrong  grounds  for  supposing  that  Dr  Wilson  Philip  was  correct  in 
believing,  that  in  the  different  modes  of  dividing  the  nerves,  was  to  be 
found  the  cause  of  the  different  results  ;  and  tliere  is  to  be  attributed 
a  power  in  the  nerves,  to  carry  on  the  influence  of  the  brain,  after 
they  are  divided  simply,  without  any  obstruction  to  their  subsequent- 
ly coming  into  contact. 

"  The  galvanised  rabbit  had  remained  singularly  quiet  the  whole 
time,  breathing  freely,  and  with  no  more  ^parent  distress  than  the 
tiritches  usually  produced  by  the  galvanic  influence,  which  in  this 
case  wasuninterruptedlykept  up.  The  other  rabbits  laboured  strong- 
ly in  their  breathing.  They  were  all  three  killed  at  the  same  pericKl, 
and  their  stomachs  successively  opened.  In  the  two  non-galvanised 
rabbits,  digestion  had  Mcarcelt/  made  any  progreu ;  but  in  that  gal- 
vattised,  it  was  perfr^,  in  the  manner,  to  all  appearance,  avowed  by 
Dr  Wilson  Hiilip  and  his  supporters.  However  wc  may  difi'er  in 
ppinion  38  to  the  real  state  of  the  food  in  the  non-galvanised  rabbits, 
as  to  Dr  Wilson  Philip's  thcny,  or  as  to  the  came  of  the  formation 
^  cbynip  and  chyle  bong  found  under  the  infiucuce  of  a.ga}vanic 
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Ufatterjf  Dr  Wilton  Philip  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  correctness 
in  his  assertions  (hitherto  almost  universally  distrusted)  relative  to  the 
simple  fact  of  a  certain  power  of  galvanism  producing  digestion,  after 
dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
ioipeded  without  the  galvanism.  "     p.  325-327. 

The  variation  of  result  which  Mr  Brougbton  has  above  re- 
marked, as  arising  from  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  divided 
portions  of  the  nerve  apart,  nas  suggested  to  Dr  W.  Philip  a 
doubt,  '*  Whether  the  nervous  influence  is  still  conveyed  in 
consequence  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  remaining  in  ac- 
tual contact,  or  in  consequence  of  its  passing  through  moisture, 
or  other  intervening  bodies.  ** 

^^  In  order  to  determine  this  question,  the  following  experiment 
was  made,  in  which  Mr  Cutler,  assistant  surgeon  to  the  second  re- 
giment of  Life  Guards,  had  the  goodness  to  assist  me. 

*'*'  A  rabbit  was  kept  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
allowed  to  cat  as  much  parsley  as  it  chose.  As  soon  as  it  ceased  to 
eat,  tlie  eighth  pair  of  nerves  were  divided  in  the  neck,  without  dis- 
placing them.  It  was  evident,  both  to  Mr  Cutler  and  myself,  that« 
ajt  the  moment  the  division  of  the  nerves  was  made,  the  ends  so  re- 
tracted as  to  cause  them  to  separate  from  each  other  to  about  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sixth  part  of  an  inch.  The  animal  was  allowed  no  food 
after  the  operation.    It  was  found  dead  at  the  end  of  eight  hours. 

^'  On  the  stomach  being  opened,  it  appeared  that  digestion  of  the 
new  food  had  made  considerable  progress.  The  neck  was  examined, 
and  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  were  found  to  have  remained  at 
the  above  mentioned  distance  from  each  other. 

^^  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner. 
The  ends  of  the  nerves  now  retracted  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  each  other  on  both  sides.  The  animal  lived  about  six 
bours,  and  the  digestion  of  the  new  food  was  far  advanqed. 

^*  Mr  Brodie  examined  the  state  of  the  food,  and  the  position  of  the 
divided  nerves  in  this  rabbit ;  and  both  he  and  Mr  Cutler,  allow  me 
to  state,  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  nervous  influence  had,  in  the 
foregoing  experiments,  passed  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portions 
of  the  divided  nerves.  ** 

After  the  specimen  of  scientific  dissent  and  agreement  which 
we  have  here  exhibited,  it  might  be  deemed  truly  presumptuous 
in  us  to  ofler  any  opinion  of  our  own,  or  even  to  assume  the 
part  of  mediators ;  and  indeed  the  discordant  results  of  the  tri« 
als  made  by  experimentalists,  offer  no  encouragement  to  future 
researches.  But  the  few  experiments  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  seen,  the  efiects  of  those  which  we  have  known,  and  the 
little  knowledge  of  the  nerve  concerned,  to  which  we  may,  with- 
out excessive  arrogance,  lay  claim,  have  suggested  some  reflec- 
tions which  we  are  unwilling  to  withhold. 
Isty  We  tbink  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  division  of  the 
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pneu mo- gastric  nerve  nhich  Dr  W.  P.  has  employed,  is  en- 
tirely unsuitable  to  demonstrate  tlie  influence  which 'thi&  opera- 
tion exercises  on  the  stomach,  its  actions,  or  secretions.  The 
eKperimental  researches  oF  M.  Le  Gallois,  and  many  authors 
both  before  and  after  him,  have  clearly  shown,  tliat  the  most 
conspicuous  effect  arising  from  this  operation,  was  referable  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  arytenoid  muscles,  and  the  consequent  pul- 
monary congestion  and  unhealthy  bronchial  secretion.  We 
must  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  settled  point,  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  analyze  the  various  effects  resulting  from  this 
operation,  and  to  separate  and  estimate  those  which  are  truly 
referable  to  lesion  of  the  actions  and  functions  of  the  stomaco- 
Wc  entirely  agree  with  M.  Magendie  in  thinking,  that,  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  the  peculiar  effect  resulting  from 
the  operation,  it  is  requisite  to  divide  those  twigs  or  fibrils  only 
of  this  nerve  which  go  to  the  stomach.  *  This  operation  has 
been  indeed  performed  by  Dupnytren,  Magendie,  Brodie,  &&, 
and  the  effects  have  not  accorded  with  tliose  which  Dr  Wilson 
Philip's  doctrines  would  lead  us  to  anticipate;  but  a  great  ol>- 
jection  to  the  facility  of  observing  and  drawing  legitimate  and 
direct  inferences,  is  the  injury  necessarily  done  to  the  antmd 
in  the  operation ;  and  we  are  almost  certain  that  few  logical  or 
unbiaEsed  inquirers  would  be  disposed  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  present  scanty,  discordant,  and  uncertain  results  which  are 
related  by  various  experimentalists. 

2d,  We  cannot  divine  what  has  tempted  Dr  W.  Philip  to 
fix  on  this  unfortunate  eighth  pair  for  aJl  his  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  digestion,  and  especially  that  most  mystei  ious  of  all  or- 
ganic processes — secretion.  Why  does  he  render  it  the  exclusive 
and  individual  agent  of  so  many  important  phenomena  ?  It  is 
certainly  not  the  only  gastric  nerve,  and  it  is  subservient  to  many 
other  purposes  besides  sending  a  few  twigs  to  the  stomach.  It 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  perhaps  nugatory,  to  quote  onr 
own  authority  on  a  matter  of  fact  and  observation,  in  which 
every  one  observer  must  be  nearly  as  well  in&nned  as  another ; 
but,  if  we  adduce  the  authority  of  Walter,  &c.  to  support  our 
own,  we  6nd  that  we  are  correct  in  saying,  that  the  gastric 
twigs  of  the  right  nervus  vagus  are  found  contiguous  chiefly  to 
the  pyloric  region,  and  thence  along  the  small  curvature,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  communicate  with  those  of  the  left  side; 
that  the  gastric  twigs  of  the  left  nervus  vagus,  proceeding  from 
the  cardiac  region  along  the  small  carvatnre,  descend  obliquely, 
in  general  with  rRmifications  of  the  coronary  artery,  and  either 
sink  into  the  substance  of  the  gastric  tissues,  or  form  anastom<^ 
ses  with  the  twigs  of  the  lefl  brancb.  Throughout  this  entire 
*  FrfvU  EUnmiuira,  tone  IE.  pp.  mTss! 
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course,  it  forms  repeated  and  innumerable  connexions  with  the 
splanchnic  nerve,  many  divisions  of  which  go  to  the  gastric  tis- 
sues, in  company  with  the  right  and  lefl  gastro-epiploic  arteries^ 
along  the  convex  or  great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  re- 
flections to  which  this  anatomical  distribution  must  give  rise^ 
did  not  escape  Dr  Haighton ;  but,  if  we  are  again  to  be  per- 
plexed with  this  everlasting  wandering  nerve,  why  are  we  not 
Informed  of  the  effects  which  arise  from  the  division  of  its  gas- 
tric twigs  only,  and  of  the  division  of  the  other  gastric  nerves, 
as,  for  example,  the  splanchnic  branches  ?  However  we  may 
respect  the  physiological  zeal,  and  the  indefatigable  enthusiasm 
of  Dr  W.  Philip,  still  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  inferences 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  division  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve,  such  as- he  has  practised  it. 

Srf,  On  the  second  part  of  Dr  W.  P/s  doctrine, — the  ana- 
\iygy  between  the  galvanic  and  the  nervous  power  or  action,  we 
are  not  favoured  with  any  observations  from  either  of  the  par- 
ties ; — Mr  Broughton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  researches,  deem- 
ing such  inquiry  unnecessary,  and  subsequently  relating,  as  we 
have  seen,  what  was  observed  in  the  presence  of  himself  and 
Dr  W.  P. ;  and  Dr  Hastings's  declining  to  enter  on  the  subject 
at  all.  We  must  admit  our  inability  to  understand  precisely 
whether  Dr  W.  P.  admits  the  existence  of  an  actual  nervous 
influence,  and  its  analogy  to  the  galvanic  action ;  or  whether  he 
means  to  say,  that  the  galvanic  action  merely  excites  the  nervous 
and  the  muscular  system,  or  the  extremities  of  arteries  concern- 
ed in  the  process  of  secretion.  If  the  former  be  his  opinion,  he 
is  certainly  almost  the  only  physiological  writer  of  any  eminence 
trho  espouses  such  a  puerile  and  unfounded  speculation,  and 
who  has  the  weakness  to  explain  physiological  phenomena,  by 
referring  them  to  physical  ones  equally  obscure  and  unintelli« 
gible. 

Frorti  his  language,  in  the  concluding  sentence  above  quoted. 
It  may  be  inferred,  that  he  deems  this  nervous  ifrfluence  an  actual 
material  existence,  of  a  palpable  nature,  and  which  is  conveyed 
tlirough  sensible  distances  by  the  animal  tissues.  Is  it  quite 
consistent,  we  would  ask,  to  consider  this  injlucnce  as  capable 
of  being  conveyed,  in  the  one  case,  over  the  space  of  one-sixth 
of  an  inch,  in  the  other  one- fourth  of  an  inch,  not  through  ner- 
vous texture,  but  along  the  contiguous  cellular  membrane,  or, 
as  it  may  happen,  through  the  serous  or  bloody  fluid  interposed 
between  the  two  cut  extremities ;  and  then  to  inform  us,  that  if 
the  lower  portion  be  folded  back,  which  can  make  only  a  very 
trifling  difference,  this  influence  no  longer  passes  to  that  inferior 
portion,  which  receives  and  transmits  uie  galvanib  action  only? 
What,  in  this  case,  becomes  of  the  influmwe.  transmitted  from 
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the  superior  portion  of  ihe  nerve  ?  Con  it  not  be  made  to  pass 
a  little  further, — (or  example,  one  or  two  lines,  and  tben  enter 
the  lower  portion  by  the  t^ide? — or  can  it  not  make  a  trilling 
circuit,  and,  with  a  sort  of  secret  affinity  for  its  natural  organic 
conveyance,  enter  even  by  the  folded  extremity,  as  well  as  by 
its  direct  route?  It  might  be  concluded,  from  the  very  manage- 
able nature  of  the  nervous  iiifitteiice  in  the  hands  of  our  physio- 
logist, that  all  these  things  might  have  been  accomplislicit  with- 
out much  (lifBculty. 

On  Dr  W.  Philip's  supposilion,  that  this  nervous  influence 
possesses  no  power,  sensorial  or  vital,  but  that  of  a  chemical 
agent,  we  feel  it  difficult  either  to  form  or  deliver  an  opinion 
because  that  opinion,  at  present,  whatever  may  subseauently  ii 
duce  us  to  cliange  it,  can  express  only  dissent  Trout  tlie  condi 
sions  which  he  has  fdnneil. 

It  is  surely  not  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  after  Stahl,  Cul* 
ten,  Hunter  and  BicliaC,  have  |)assed  successively  before  tite 
eyes  of  their  fellow-men, — it  is  surely  not  in  the  nineteenth 
cenliirj",  after  Newton,  D'Alembert  and  La  Place,  have  shown 
what  physical  properties  can  do,  and  what  is  beyond  their 
reach,  that  physicians  are  to  be  amused  with  this  galvanic  hy- 

Eotiiesis  of  nervous  influence  and  secretion ;  nor  are  we  to  be  in- 
irmed,  by  those  who  seem  so  little  conversant  with  the  peculiar 
Bature  of  chemical  and  vital  phenomena,  that  the  duties  of  this 
BUppOscd  nervous  influence  or  energy  may  be  performed  by  tha 
agency  of  the  voltaic  pile.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  galvanic 
power  excites  the  muscular  fibre  like  any  other  ag^t,  cliemical 
M  mechanical,  and  may  possibly,  in  the  same  manner,  maii]- 
taln  or  increase  the  gastric  secretions ;  but  this  neither  proves 
its  analogy  with  the  properties  of  the  nervous  system,  nor  cn- 
ablee  us  to  perceive  iii  what  manner  secretion  and  musculai'  ac- 
tion are  performed.  We  must  presume  that  Dr  W.  Philip  and 
Dr  Hastings  are  aware  of  these  distinctions;  yet  we  are  not  told 
whether  any  means  have  been  emjiloycd  to  obviate  or  avoid  faU 
hicics  of  this  description.  We  may  further  remark,  that  in  try- 
ing the  eflects  of  tne  galvanic  action,  many  seem  to  overlook 
the  important  fact,  that  a  nerve  or  a  nervous  twig  docs  not  re- 
ceive or  communicate  the  galvanic  action  better  than  any  other 
^ue; — that  a  muscular  fibre,  or  even  a  moistened  thread,  does 
it  quite  as  perfectly; — and  tliat  the  nerve  conveys  it,  nut  be- 
cause it  is  a  nerve,  but  merely  because  it  is  an  animal  substance 
well  moistened,  and  continuous  with  the  part  to  be  excited. 
The  practice  of  applying  galvanism  to  nerves  is  indeed  a  rem- 
nant of  that  mystical  physiology  which  centuries  ago  led  Pi 
celsus  to  dream  of  his  radical  heat  and  motttitre,  aud  Stalil 
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Van  Helinont  of  their  vital  principle;  and  to  which  we  generally 
remark,  that  all  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  aspire  at  an  extra- 
ordinary character  for  researches  in  those  obscure  and  shadoijry 
regions  of  science,  to  which  they  are  sure  few  will  follow  to  ex- 
pose their  errors,  never  fail  to  manifest  an  inclination.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  smitten  to  the  death  so  many  rabbits  and 
dogs  as  these  experimentalists  have  very  laudably  done;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  us  from  perceiving,  that  not  only  have 
they  misled  others  by  their  inferences,  but  they  have  also  de- 
ceived themselves  in  their  results.  We  will  neither  ridicule 
nor  censure  this  mode  of  unfolding  the  secrets  of  nature  in 
regard  to  the  animal  economy;  for  it  is  one  to  which  we  owe 
much,  and  from  which,  if  properly  directed,  we  may  yet  hope 
to  derive  infinite  assistance.  But  the  facility  with  which  most 
experimentalists  render  the  results  of  thra*  researches  subser- 
vient to  their  own  opinions  exclusively,  is  an  objection  which 
will  prevent  either  party  from  yielding  to  the  other,  and  cannot 
faU  to  darken  and  perplex  any  subject  which  is  of  itself  neither 
clear  nor  obvious. 

This  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  felicitously  ambiguous  subjects,  in 
which  men  may  long  dispute  without  either  comprehending  each 
other,  or  perceiving  the  precise  nature  of  the  points  on  whi(£  they 
are  at  issue ;  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
rational  and  sober  physiology,  would  wish  it  to  be  either  investi- 
ffated  in  a  manner  totally  difiPerent  from  that  in  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  done,  or  entirely  banished  from  the  confines  of  a 
science  which  ought  to  rest  on  no  other  foundation  but  that  of 
accurate  observation,  and  experiment  unsophisticated  by  hypo- 
thesis. 


V. 

Cases  of  Tic  Douloureux  successfully  treated.  By  Benjamin 
Hutchinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  &c.  &c.    London,  1820.    8vo.    pp.  71* 

Tn  our  account  of  the  work  of  Mr  Swan,  we  had  occasion  to 
-'-  make  some  animadversions  on  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux^ 
and  the  comparative  advantages  of  dividing  the  nerve,  or  treat- 
ing the  complaint  by  remedies  which  should  operate  on  the  con- 
stitution. There  are,  indeed,  very  few  diseases,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  it  is  of  more  importance  to  determine  wheth^  it 
is  of  a  local  nature,  or  depends  on  causes  of  a  mor^  goieral 
description.    It  avails  not  to  argue^  that  the  operation  is,  in 
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most  situations,  so  triBing  and  so  ca^,  that  it  can  scsrcdy  re- 
quire much  reflection  or  delay.  iWhatever  it  may  be  to  the 
surgeon,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  the  patioit  to  be 
relieved,  without  having  recourse  to  a  remedy  which  is  always 
painful,  and  has  been  found  in  many  initances  to  be  inefiectual. 
When  the  disease  b^an  to  attract  the  attention  of  mediesl 
men,  it  was  considered  a  local  afiection  entirely,  both  in  .^ 
pathological  nature,  and  in  its  origin ;  and  the  local  treatment 
was,  therefore,  the  most  rational,  and  appeared  in  general  to 
answer  the  expectations  with  which  it  was  employed.     The  fr^ 

auency,  however,  with  which  the  oper^on  has  failed  to  pro- 
uce  even  a  temporary  cure,  has  led  many  practical  men  to 
doubt  its  propriety  in  any  drcumstances,  and  must  certainly 
shake  the  faith  of  many  woo  deemed  it  the  roost  rational  and 
certain  benefit  which  the  science  of  anatomy  ever  conferrect  on 
the  practice  of  surgery. 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  awar^  that  this  change  in  treatmont 
has  not  been  effected  suddenly,  or  at  one  step ;  for,  in  addition 
to  many  remedies  which  act  on  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  cii^ 
dilation,  there  were  employed  of  late  years  not  a  few,  the  am- 
biguous operaUoD  of  which  has. been  conveniently  expressed  .by 
saying  that  they  exerted  an  alterative  inAuence.  Of  this  kin^ 
perhaps,  are  the  mercurial  and  arsenical  remedies  for  tic  dou- 
loureux. We  know  not  to  what  class  to  refer  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Hutchinson,  and  stated  by  him,  on  very  strong  tes- 
timony, to  afford  a  most  certain,  efficacious,  and  permanent  cure. 
The  remedy  which  our  author,  from  experience  of  consider- 
able extent,  proposes,  is  the  carbonate  of  iron,  prepared  from 
the  sulphate  by  precipitation,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
While  he  admits  that  this  b  not  a  new  or  unknown  medicine, 
he  contends  that  its  exhibition  in  this  disease  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self; and  especially,  that  it  has  never  been  given  in  doses  suf- 
ficiently large  to  produce  a  great  and  material  effect  on  the 
constitution.  The  doses  employed  by  our  author  are  half  a 
drachm,  or  four  scruples,  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  some 
of  his  cases,  be  commenced  with  half  a  drachm  three  times 
daily,  and  increased  it  to  the  quantity  of  four  scruples  twice  a 
day ;  a  dose  which,  our  author  gives  us  to  understand,  may  be 
continued  for  several  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  disease  is  not  completely  extirpated.  He 
furtner  remarks,  that  this  mode  of  exnibiting  the  precipitated 
carbonate  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  tic  douloureux,  but  should 
be  employed  in  every  form  of  disease  in  which  iron  is  to  be 
deemed  beneficial. 
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We  cannot  say  that  'we  have  much  faith  in  specific  me- 
dicines in  any  disease,  nor  perhaps  would  we  place  much 
reliance  on  any  one  mode  of  treatment,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others;  and,  while  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr 
Hutchinson's  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  most  powerful  and  effi- 
cacious medicine  in  several  of  the  forms  of  tic  doulouretix,  yet 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a 
never-failing  an ti* neuralgic  agent.  To  us,  indeed,  it  appears 
now  almost  certain,  either  that  there  are  varieties  of  the  disease 
which  demand  different  modes  of  curative  management;  or 
that,  at  different  periods  and  stages  of  its  progress,  the  patho- 
logical state  of  the  nerve  which  gives  rise  to  the  neuralgic 
symptoms,  is  so  different,  that  it  does  not  at  all  times  admit  the 
administration  of  the  same  remedies  with  effect.  While,  there- 
£>re,  we  sincerely  recommend  the  labours  of  Mr  Hutchinson  to 
the  serious  attention  of  our  brethren,  we  must  not  conclude  this 
brief  notice  without  observing,  that  it  is  requisite  to  attend  to 
the  collateral  circumstances  in  the  health  and  constitution  of 
the  patient  at  the  moment;  that  no  mode  of  treatment  can  be 
planned,  and  no  medicine  exhibited,  without  considering  the 
age,  constitution,  and  habits  of  the  individual, — without  dis^ 
vering,  at  least  in  some  degree,  whether  the  malady  depends  on 
general  or  local  causes,  and  on  which  kind  of  each  it  depends; 
— ^that,  in  some  instances,  neither  antiphlogistic  measures  alone, 
nor  evacuating,  nor  tonic,  nor  alterative  remedies,  will  effect  a 
cure ; — that  calomel,  arsenical  solution,  carbonate  of  iron,  or 
even  the  operation,  may  be  tried  without  decided  benefit, — un- 
til some  unseen  change  gradually  take  place  in  the  part  affect- 
ed, or  in  the  system  at  large,  and  then  either  enable  the  reme- 
dy to  effect  the  rest,  or  probably  place  the  parts  concerned  in 
•  situation  favourable  to  the  recovery  of  their  original  action. 


'  .'*'. 


PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


J*  Aecounl  qfJamet  jyiUon,  Esq.  Surgeon  and  Co-lecturer  on  AnOi- 
tomt/,  in  the  Hunierian  Theatre,  Windmiil  Street. 

The  lamentable  event  of  Mr  Wiison'i  deatlitook  place  on  the  17th 
November  la£t,  at  bis  house  in  Tenterden  Street,  HuiOTer  Squv% 
while  writing  at  hii  desk,  and  without  any  distinct  previous  disease, 
but  after  some  preceding  complaints  of  distension  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  head.  A  person  was  in  the  same  apartment  transacting 
business  with  Mr  Wilson  when  the  sad  event  occurred.  It  is  almou 
unnecessary  to  eay,  that  medical  asHistance  was  immediately  afforded, 
but  fruitlessly.  Oo  the  23d  November,  the  following  report  wu  I»- 
soed  to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  late  highly  respected  gentleman. 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the  left  lung  adhered  to  the  sides  of  th« 
chest.  Both  lungs  were  loaded  with  blood  and  fluids,  the  lefl  lung 
more  especially  ;  yet  m  neither  was  there  any  tubercular  disease  or 
induration.  Both  sides  of  the  heart  were  empty,  as  also  the  thoracic 
BortB,  and  there  was  no  disease  in  them  except  a  slight  thickening  of 
the  semilunar  valves  of  that  vessel.  It  therefore  appears,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  death,  the  blood  did  not  return  to  the  heart,  either  from 
the  lungs  or  general  system.  The  vessels  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater 
vere  turgid  with  blood.  Serous  effusion  to  a  considerable  extent  had 
taken  place  between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater.  The  in- 
terior vessels  of  the  brain  did  not  appear  distended,  and  there  was  not 
more  fluid  than  usual  in  the  ventricles.  The  coats  of  the  right  carotid 
ftrtery  were  thickened  where  it  merges  from  the  cavernous  sinuses, 
and  this  vessel  was  dilated  in  its  course  through  that  cavity.  " 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious, 
namelj/,  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood. 
As  to  the  occasion  of  this  cessation  of  a  vital  function,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  influenced  considerably  by  mental  affections  from 
various  adverse  circumstances  in  common  life,  which  it  is  well  known 
have  often  produced  a  similar  issue. 

This  valuable  man's  life  was  thus  terminated  at  the  age  of  about 
S6  years.  His  father,  who  is  still  living  near  London,  placed  his 
son,  about  the  year  1784,  with  the  late  Mr  Cruickshank,  the  cela- 
brated  anatomical  successor  of  Dr  William  Hunter,  under  whom  ha 
was  so  well  instructed,  as  to  fully  equal  any  teacher  of  anatomy  ia 
London.  Mr  Wilson  was  many  yeara  assistant  to  Mr  Cruickshankt, 
on  whose  death,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  he  became  the  teacher  in  tha 
Windmill  Street  School,  founded  by  Hunter.  Mr  WlUon'i  minut* 
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knowledge  of  anatomy  was  well  known ;  he  had  perhaps  no  equal 
in  forming  anatomical  preparations,  on  which  his  labours  were  asto- 
nishing. He  was  esteemed  by  the  profession  as  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious practical  surgeons  of  his  time ;  and  was  in  great  request  with 
the  public.  Mr  Wilson's  amiable  Bianners  and  friendly  conduct  to 
many  persons,  procured  him  the  good  offices  of  many  wealthy  fami- 
lies. He  was  appointed  lately  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  lectures  which  he  there  officially  delivered,  are 
now  published.  If  they  do  not  abound  with  novelties  like  those  of 
.  3ome  of  his  brother  professors,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  inferior  to 
none  in  utility  and  display  of  judgment.  This  honourable  man  has 
left  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  beloved  by  all  who  know  them ; 
^likewise  a  son,  Dr  James  Arthur  Wilson,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self at  Oxford,  and  obtained,  a  few  months  ago,  the  Ratcliffis  Travel- 
ling Fellowship. 

^Extractsjrom  a  Letter  to  Dr  A,  Duncanyfrcm  a  Phytician  in  London. 

il.  OH  qf  Croton  TigUum^^^ihe  Oil  of  the  Malabar^  CeyUm^  and  Molucca 

Ridnus, 

SiNCK  the  introduction  of  this  article  by  Mr  Short,  the  oil  of  Cro- 
ton Tiglium  has  been  extensively  employed.  The  due  doses  and  modes 
'-of  administration  not  being  rightly  known,  the  effects  were  so  violent 
4M  to  occasion  many  practitioners  to  reject  it.    This  has  been  its  fate 
'generally  in  Malabar,  the  natale  solum  of  the  tree  Croton  T.    It  has  been 
hj  Rumphius,  and  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  designated  with  plates 
-nearly  150  years  ago.    Whether  the  K^orify  of  the  Greek  writers,  and 
^4he  Croton  of  Pliny  and  other  Latin  writers,  be  tlie  same  as  the  Cro- 
uton Tiglium  designated  by  Icons  in  later  times,  or  some  other  species  of 
the  genus  Croton  and  Ricinus,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  for 
^want  of  plates  and  descriptions.     This  oil,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  in  little  request  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  rather 
more  employed  for  affording  light  in  lamps,  and  for  external  use,  than 
as  a  medicine.     But  this  was  the  case  with  the  oil  of  the  West  India 
« ricinus  communis,  till  Canvane's  book,  45  years  ago.     The  oil  of  cro- 
ton tiglium,  however,  is  as  manageable  and  mild  in  its  operation,  when 
'  duly  dosed  and  skilfully  commingled,  with  appropriate  assistance,  as 

•  castor  oil.    This  I  assert  from  experience. 

This  medicine  may  be  obtained  genuine  at  No.  11,  Ratcliffe  High- 
way, from  Mr  Short,  apothecary,  who  has  published  a  circular  con- 
-  taining  the  following  testimonies  of  its  qualities,  and  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. 

<<  The  croton  oil  is  produced  from  the  nuts  of  the  croton  tiglium, 

formerly  known  by  the  name  of  grana  molucca,  and  is  reckoned  by 

'  the  native  doctors  ( Vytians)  amongst  the  drastic  purges.     One  drop 

'  is  the  usual  dose  for  a  grown  person,  which,  according  to.  drcum- 

*  stances,  is  increased  to  two  or  three.  It  may  be  formed  into  pills 
with  any  proper  substance,  or  rnbbed  with  sugar,  adding  ten  drachms 
of  peppermint-water  to  make  a  draught.    I  have  given  as  many  as 

^ree -drops  ift  obMinate  bilious  fevers,  whidi  sot  imly  produced 'an 
Bmazing  quantity  of  feculent  matter^  but  copious  per^iration.    It 
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operates  UBually  in  half  on  hour,  without  griping.  I  have  used  the 
croton>nut  oil  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  can  conscientiously  re- 
commend  it  as  the  speediest,  most  efibctnal,  and  safe  purge  I  ever 
employed.  "  W.  E.  E.  Convtbli-." 

"  An  excess  in  the  dose  acts  by  vomiting,  especially  in  foul  sto' 
machs  ;  it  is  a  powerful  evacuant  of  the  bile ;  and  by  the  Malays  i* 
administered  successfully  as  an  hydragogue.  Some  use  twogrunsof 
the  extract  of  catechu  in  the  dose,  to  correct  its  acrimony, 

"  Dr  White." 

"  Two  pills,  containing  one  drop,  given  to  men  of  ordinary  habits 
and  undebilitated  Irame,  produce  a  full  purgadoo,  such  as  is  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  usual  practice,  in  the  commencement  of  fevers; 
I  estimate  the  dose  as  equal  in  power  to  a  drachm  of  jalap,  or  six 
grmns  of  calomel,  and  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts:  In  a'very  short 
time  after  taking  the  pill  or  draught,  perhaps  in  half  an  hour,  ilic  pa- 
tient ia  sensible  of  a  rumbling  motion  in  the  bowels,  which,  generally 
in  less  than  another  half  hour,  is  followed  by  a  stool.  The  rumbling 
continues  during  the  whole  of  the  operation.  The  stools  are  invari- 
ably watery  and  copious.  In  about  one  case  in  ten  tlie  medicine  pro- 
duces griping,  and  in  one  in  thirty,  nausea  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
similar  effects  would  have  arisen  in  these  casesfrom  any  purgative  me- 
dicine of  equal  power.  In  a  case  of  general  torpor  and  coma,  I  su» 
ceeded  in  producing  numerous,  though  not  very  watery,  stools  ;  but  in 
a  case  where  the  torpor  of  the  bowels  had  been  for  some  time  a  mark- 
ed feature  of  the  fever,  Mr  Surgeon  Palmer  gave  three  pills  without 
effecting  very  copious  motions. 

"  The  great  advantage  of  this  purge  appears  to  me  to  be  the  small- 
ness  of  the  bulk  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  In  the  two 
cases  above  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  have  swallowed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  other  purgative.  Noof! 
of  the  drastic  purges  are  so  certain,  none  so  rapid  in  their  action,  and 
iioue  so  tittle  annoying  by  griping  or  nausea.  I  found  the  dose  of 
one  drop  very  successful  iu  cases  of  diseased  spleen,  where  the  pa- 
tients were  obliged  to  have  their  bowels  daily  emptied, — an  omission 
of  this  precaution  being  almost  inevitably  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of 
fever.  By  managing  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  so  as  to  ensure 
its  operation  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  of  the  expected  attad^ 
it  was  almost  certainly  obviated. 

(Signed)  "  Thomas  Marshall, 

"  Assistant  Surgeon,  iJaricheur,  near  SuraL" 

S.  Arraeacha. 
The  root  of  this  plant  from  SanU  F&  is  expected  soon  by  one  of 
our  first  naturalists.  It  grows  in  a  climate  of  the  temperature  of 
England^  and  from  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  annals  uf  Botany, 
it  promises  to  equal  the  potato,  although  it  is  not  of  the  family  ol  to- 
lanum,  but  probably  a  paittMoca.  We  cannot  have  too  inuny.  good 
things  of  \bw  sort ;  although,  it  must  bo.  owucd,  we  do  not  yet  iuum 
the  extent  of  tbe  value  of  the  totoMUM  tnbetntimi 
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S.  Nem  Species  qfCHnchmuu 
The  learned  botanist,  Lambert,  has  lately  become  the  possessor  of 
at  least  45  kinds  of  cinchona,  being  duplicates  to  a  collection  by  the 
emissary  Spanish  naturalists  lately  sent  over  to  Madrid  from  tha 
dnchona  forests  of  America* 

4.  Balsam  of  Peru  and  nf  Tobt^ 
Have  been  ascertained,  by  M.Lambert,  to  be  from  the  same  spedea 
of  plant. 

5.  Lamp  Gas.    Hydro-carburet  Gas. 
The  gas  for  illumination  of  the  streets,  shops,  and  houses  in  Lon- 
don, is  very  generally  now  obtained  from  oil,  mstead  of  coal.     This 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  tends  to  support  the  whale  fishery, 
ao  important  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  Manure  of  Peat. 
That  indefatigable  chemical  philosopher,  Lord  Dundonald,  although 
now  nearly  an  octogenarian,  and  with  an  infant  family  by  his  late 
snarriage,  is,  among  other  pursuits,  proceeding  successflilly  in  putrefy* 
ing  peat,  to  render  it  fit  for  manure. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  Jrom  an  Officer  at  Banda^  July  1821,  A> 

Dr  Duncan^  junior. 

The  last  hot  season  has  been  the  most  severe  I  ever  experienced, 
^thin  doors,  behind  Tattees,  we  were  pretty  comfortable;  but  outside, 
the  wind  felt  like  flames  of  fire.  Numbers  of  people  were  killed  by 
it  every  day ;  and,  badly  as  the  cholera  raged  at  the  same  time,  more 
people,  I  believe,  were  killed  by  the  Loo,  as  the  natives  term  the  hot 
destructive  wind.  Its  effects  were  instantaneous.  Without  any  pre- 
vious sickness,  and  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  person  struck  by 
it  at  once  drops  dead.  Six  mpn  sitting  together  in  a  cloth  merchant  a 
chop  here,  all  at  the  same  moment  fell  dead.  If  water  can  be  imme- 
diately procured  to  throw  over  them,  they  sometimes,  it  is  said,  re- 
cover. In  no  case,  however,  out  of  the  many  which  happened  here, 
was  there  a  single  instance  of  recovery. 

The  cholera  is  nearly  as  quick  in  its  work  of  destruction ;  but  it  ia 
attended  with  horrid  agonies.  Lieutenant  B.  of  my  battalion,  lefl 
the  parade  on  the  morning  of  25th  June,  about  6  o'clock,  in  the  most 
perfect  health,  and  decidedly  the  stoutest  officer  in  the  corps.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  seized  with  cholera,  and  was  dead  before  ^p,  nr. 
Every  remedy  that  was  ever  heard  of,  was  tried  jn  vain.  Not  the 
^lightest  check  was  given  to  the  disease.  Bleeding  alone  appeared  to 
efford  temporary  relief;  and  be  was  bled  at  different  times  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  surgeon  was  afraid  to  repeat  it.  This  disease,  I 
mean  in  the  shape  it  assumes  in  this  country,  is,  J  believe,  unknown  in 
]Surope.  {t  almost  instantly  changes  the  countenance,  and  termi- 
nates fatally  in  a  few  hours.  Poor  B.  was  a  very  stout  young  man, 
SO  years  of  age,  with  a  round  plump  face.  In  an  hour  his  eyes  were 
p^D^f.  in  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  had  entirely  fallen  away  ;  his  face 
wm  altogether  no  completely  chanj^ed,  tj^i  1^^  ^pqld  hftfdl^  b^  (mow<( 
fr»  bip  th^  same  per^QR. 
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On  the  luppoted  Decarbonizing  Poner  of  the  Lmr. 
From  a  Correspondettt, 
Sir, — In  a  Iste  Number  of  your  Joumsl,  Dr  Macdonnell  lui' 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  liver  assists  the  lungs  in  the  decar- 
bonization  of  the  blood  ;  and  I  observe,  from  a  notice  in  the  Sep- 
tember Number,  of  the  Medico- Chirurgi cat  Review,  that  a  similar 
theory  has  been  proposed  by  an  American  physiologist.  Without  in- 
quiring into  the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  may  I  take  the  liberty' 
of  poiciting  out  to  you,  that  they  have  both  been  anticipated?  Bi- 
chat,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Anatomic  Gntcrale,  *  comments  on 
this  supposed  duty  of  the  liver,  and  talks  of  it,  not  as  a  conjecture 
of  his  own,  but  as  a  doctrine  common  amongst  his  brethren,  though 
unsupported  by  any  direct  facta.  Some  of  the  most  ingenious  rea- 
soning in  this  volume  of  Bichat's  work,  is  expended  on  the  question 
of  the  secondary  ofEce  of  this  viscus ;  and  though  I  am  obliged,  In 
justice  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  anatomist,  to  destroy  the 
claim  to  originality  which,  judging  from  the  tone  of  these  remark*, 
each  gentleman  seems  anxious  to  establish  for  himself,  I  by  do 
means  wisli  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  communications  with  which 
Drd  Macdonnell  and  Pierson  have  favoured  the  profession.  From 
the  imporlance  of  the  liver  in  the  system, — from  its  presence  in  all 
animals,  even  in  those  where  other  essential  viscera  are  very  imper- 
fect,— from  the  care  which  nature  has  taken  to  supply  it  with  blood,— 
from  the  frequency  of  its  organic  and  sympathetic  afiections,  and 
from  its  influence  over  the  general  character, — Bicbat  concluded,  that 
the  secretion  of  bile  was  not  the  only  office  which  it  had  to  perform ; 
that  there  was  slill  unother,  perhaps  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  though,  in  all  probability^ 
connected  with  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  abdominal  black  blood,  - 
which  he  believed  to  be  an  independent  and  peculiar  circulation. 
"  It  has  been  said  of  late,  he  remarks,  that  the  liver  is  supplementary 
to  the  lungs  in  their  duty  of  separating  from  the  blood  its  hydrogeu  and 
carbon.  1  know  not  how  this  fact  can  be  verified  by  experiment,  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  liver  does  not  change  the  black  blood 
of  the  abdominal  system  into  red.  In  the^r^  place,  tl)e  blood  of  tlie 
right  auricle  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  inferior  vena  cava; 
but  if  the  blood  was  sent  out  red  from  the  hepatic  veini,  it  would 
certainly  make  that  of  tlie  right  auricle  a  little  brighter.  Secondlyt 
Having  opened  the  belly  and  breast  of  a  dog,  I  tied  the  vena  cavB 
with  a  curved  needle  at  its  entrance  into  tlie  heart,  and  above  the 
kidney,  then  detacliing  the  liver  posteriorly,  I  cut  the  portion  in- 
cluded within  the  ligatures,  and  where  the  hepatic  veins  open.  The 
blood  flowed  from  it  as  black  aa  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  Third' 
Ig,  Take  out  the  liver  of  a  living  animal,  and  examine  carefully  tbe 
veins,  and  you  will  find  that  they  contain  blood  similar  to  what  ia 
contained  by  the  other  veins.    t'ourHljf,  Cut  into  slices  io  ft  living 

'*  Ajuu.  Guunlel  Tom,  II.  p.  45S,  ...    -  -  ■_  _     \ 
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animal,  this  visous  *  pouTs  out  a  fluid  perfectly  simtlary  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  red  streaks  furnished  by  the  last  branches  of  the  he- 
patic artery ;  which  differs  from  the  same  experiment  made  on  the 
limgs.  If  the  abdominal  black  blood  undergoes  some  modifications 
in  uie  liver,  it  is  certain  that  these  do  not  affect  either  its  colour,  its 
consistence,  or  its  tangible  qualities. "  * 

I  know  not  whether,  in  this  instance,  the  testimony  of  Bidiat  will  be 
received  as  conclusive.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  talk  of  him  as 
a  visionary — as  a  man  whose  imagination  was  more  powerful  than 
his  judgpaent,  and  who  suffered  his  theoretical  preconceptions  to  ex- 
ert undue  influence  over  his  conclusions.  I  regret  that  his  unfortu- 
nate division  of  life  gives  some  countenance  to  these  sentiments ;  but 
I  would  have  those  who  talk  slightingly  of  the  most  indefatigable 
anatomist  of  his  age  remember,  that  physiological  science  owes  him 
much,  and  that  the  systematic  form  which  it  has  of  late  assumed, 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  unwearied  labours  of  this  accomplished 
man.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  probable  that  time,  and  the  numerous  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  in  general  science  since  his  death, 
would  have  induced  him  to  alter  his  peculiar  views ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  profess  myself  one  of  those  who  think,  that  if  any  man  was 
destined  to  give  to  medicine  that  solid  philosophical  stability  which 
it  unfortunately  does  not  at  present  possess,  Bichat  was  that  man. 
He  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esprit  judicieuxy  the  esprit  metho' 
diqu€y  which  his  countrymen  are  so  fond  of  talking  about ;  out  he  had 
in  addition,  learning,  patience,  modesty,  and  impartiality,  and  if  he  has 
erred,'  who  would  not  gladly  have  been  the  companion  of  his  wander- 
ings ?  I  am,  &c. 

^sitraci  of  a  Letter  to  Dr  Duncan  junior^  Jrom  Dr  James  Orr^  on  tJie 

Use  of  the  Piper  Cubeba  in  LeucorrhoBa. 

Edinburgh f  97th  Nffoentber^  1821. 
As  you  were  pleased  to  express  yourself  interested  in  thesuc- 
€iem  of  the  treatment  of  leucorrhoea  by  cubebs,  and  were  so  good  as 
to  intrust  to  my  charge  some  patients  labouring  under  that  afrection ; 
I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  the  following  brief  account. 
X  have  selected  four  who  were  of  the  better  orde!)*  of  patients  attend- 
ihg  the  Royal  Dispensary,  and  in  whose  reports  I  could  best  con- 
fide. 

No.  1.  had  laboured  under  the  complaint  for  seven  months,  was 
itiuch  debilitated,  and  had  lost  much  flesh  ;  complained  also  of  pains 
in  the  loins  and  back,  with  anorexia  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
I^e  had  u^d  tinctura  muriatis  Jerri  for  some  time  without  effect. 
She  was  ordered  5iii*  of  cubebs  daily.  For  one  day  her  appetite  was 
much  improved ;  on  the  second  day  the  discharge  was  diminished ; 
and  by  the  sixth  day  it  had  ceased,  and  her  appearance .  very  much 
improved*  About  three  weeks  afterwards  the  disease  returned ;  but 
was  removed  in  five  days  by  similar  treatment. 

**  AAst,  Gt&etale  Toift.  II.  p^  454-^55. 
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'  No.  2.  had  been  a£fected  with  leucqrrhcea,  for  nearly  ^ight  ycarB, 
with  occasional  ahort  intervals  of  health ;  the .  dyspeptic  symptoms 
^ere  particularly  severe ;  had  used  several  remedies,  but  with  very 
little  advantage.  Piper  cubeba  was  ordered  in  doses  of  3i^*  thrice 
daily.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  were  immediately  relieved.  The 
quantity  of  the  discharge  was  not  lessened  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day.     It  disappeared  entirely  in  a  fortnight. 

In  No.  3.  die  disease  was  of  two  years'  standing.  The  symptoms 
were  nearly  as  in  No.  1.,  except  that  the  debility  was  greater.  She 
had  used  astringent  injections  without  any  effect.  She  went  to  the 
harvest  about  twelve  diays  after  she  began  to  use  the  cubebs,  and  re- 
turned perfectly  well. 

No.  4.  had  had  leucorrhoea  for  six  months,  and  had  used  several 
remedies.  The  disease  yielded  to  cubebs  in  doses  of  Si^s.  three  times 
a  day. 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  disease  succeeded  to  abortion, — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  my  attention  was  directed  by  Dr  Campbell,  lec- 
turer on  Midwifery,  whose  talents  and  industry  are  too  well  knovm 
to  require  any  eulogium. 

The  pepper  was  administered  either  in  water,  or  milk,  or  made  in- 
to an  electuary  with  treacle. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  patient,  who  said  she  had 
leucorrhoea,  but  afterwards  confessed  it  was  gonorrhcca,  took  about 
§xii.  of  cubebs  without  any  effect  but  a  very  slight  diminution  of  the 
discharge.  She  was  afterwards  cured  by  injections.  Wishing  to  as- 
certain whether  it  had  the  efiect  of  diminishing  increased  discharges 
from  mucous  membranes  in  general,  I  gave  it  in  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  considerable  mucous  discharge  from  the  trachea.  The 
complaint  was  much  alleviated ;  but  there  were  circumstances  in  the 
case  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the  amendment  should  be 
attributed  to  that  alone.  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  cases  for  determinmg  thb  matter,  but  think  it  a  legitimate  field 
for  the  experiment. 

Professor  Kuhn*s  Edition  qftke  Woris  qfGaien. 

K?ixviiov  TttXtfov  A9r«rr«.     Claudii  Galeni  Opera  omnia.     Edit.  cur. 
D.  Car.  Gottlieb  Kiihn.    T.  11.    Lipsise,  1821. 

Every  lover  of  Greek  literature  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  appear- 
ance of  this  second  volume  of  the  *^  Medicorum  Grmcarum  Opera  qua 
extanty "  so  speedily  after  the  publication  of  the  first.  This  activity 
induces  us  to  augur  well  respecting  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
to  cherish  an  earnest  hope  that  the  learned  editor,  though  advanced 
in  years,  may  be  spared  to  complete  this  great  undertaking.  We 
sincerely  hope  our  countrymen  will  not  be  backward  in  patronizing 
this  work ;  but  thai  they  will  give  their  assistance  liberally ;  particu- 
larly, as  copies  may  be  readily  procured  through  the  medium  of  the 
foreign  medical  booksellers  in  £«dinburgh  or  London.  The  contents 
of  this  volume  are  as  follow.  1.  De  naturalibus  facultatibus,  pp.  1 
to  214s    2»  Dc  anatomiob  administratioiiibua^  i^^«^Y5-n%\»    ^%\^^ 
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oesibns  ad  drones,  pp.  73^778.  4.  De  venarum  arterianimque  dw- 
Mlctione,  pp.  779-830.  5.  De  nervorum  dissectione,  pp.  831-856. 
6.  De  imtrumento  odoratui,  pp.  857-886.  7.  De  uteri  dissectione, 
pp.  887-908. 

Dutch  Prize  Questions* 

The  following  Questions  proposed  as  subjects  for  Prizes  by  the 
Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haerleni,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  and  are 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as  of  the  phy- 
sician. **  Owing  to  what  cause  is  it  that  oysters  become,  occasion- 
ally, prejudicial  to  health,  as  was  more  particularly  observed  during 
the  past  year  ?  Is  it  occasioned  by  a  small  worm  found  in  the  oys- 
ter ?  If  so,  what  is  the  kind  of  worm,  and  how  is  it  most  easily  to 
be  detected  in  the  oyster  ?  Are  oysters  subject  to  it  only  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year ;  and  are  there  any  circumstances  which  promote 
this  peculiar  state  ?  Has  the  poison  of  oysters  any  affinity  to  that 
which  occasionally  renders  muscles  poisonous,  or  injurious  to  the 
health  ?  and  what  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  two 
kinds  of  poison  ?  What  are  the  diseases  or  indispositions  produced 
by  eating  poisonous  oysters  or  muscles  ?  and  what  remedies  are  best 
adapted  to  cut  short  ihe  disease  at  its  origin^  or  to  prevent  it  en- 
tirely ?  **,  . 

A  similar  question  is  proposed  by  the  same  Society,  respecting 
the  flesh  of  a  species  of  Deer.  **  Whence  does  it  happen  that  the 
flesh  of  the  Ckevrette  (Cervus  capreolus)  is  sometimes  of  a  noxious 
quality  ?  How  is  the  poisonous  animal  to  be  distinguished  ?  What 
are  the  diseases  produced  by  eating  this  kind  of  flesh  ?  how  are 
they  best  cured,  and  which  is  the  best  prophylactic  ? " 

In  this  country  the  oyster  is  not  observed  to  be  hurtful,  but 
is  considered  as  nourishing,  and  easy  of  digestion.  In  the  West 
Indies,  indeed,  some  suspicion  is  attached  to  oysters  which  ad- 
here to  the  mangrove  trees,  but  perhaps  without  much  founda- 
tion ;  for  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  especially  in  the  river  Sierra 
Leone,  the  mangrove  oyster  is  much  used  for  food,  without  pro- 
ducing any  bad  effects ;  or  if  they  do  occur,  they  are  more  justly 
referable  to  other  causes  than  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
oyster.  Towards  the  muscle,  popular  opinion  is  not  so  favourable 
even  in  this  country  ;  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  its  excit- 
ing disorder  in  the  system.  Opinions,  however,  differ  with  regard 
to  the  cause ;  some  assert  that  the  muscle  is  poisonous  only  at  cer- 
tajq  periods ;  while  others  refer  the  bad  effects  solely  to  the  byssuSf 
or  beard  of  the  muscle.  One^  cause  of  the  neglect  in  which  the 
muscle  is  held,  may  he  its  great  abundance.  It  is  offered  to  us  in 
great  profusion,  and  also  in  great  perfection  on  the  whole  of  our 
seacoast ;  but  too  commonly  rejected,  even  by  the  lower  classes,  at 
least  in  the  river  Tyne  and  its  neighbourhood,  though  capable  of 
forming  a  nutritious  and  savoury  meal.  In  Holland,  however,  these 
scruples  do  not  exist ;  for  muscles  are  there  daily  exposed  for  sale  in 
|he  market  in  large  quantities,  and  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  the 
popple,  wi^h  uo  oUier  preparation  th^  that  of  dipping  the  &>h  b) 
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vin^ir  previoua  to  eatJag  It,*  When  bad  effects  do  actually  ariw 
from  eating  niuBctei,  they  seem,  most  probably,  to  be  occuioned 
by  a  certaiD  peculiarity  of  Btomach,  called  idiosyncrasy ;  owing  to 
which,  various  articles  of  diet,  apparently  mild,  produce  in  ceruua 
constitutions  cousiderable  duorder  of  the  system.  Crabs  are  poiBon- 
ous  to  some  persons  ;  milk  taben  after  fish  t4>  others ;  and  again,  to 
others,  the  kernels  of  stone  fruits  j  the  skin  of  the  cunimon  aimond, 
Ac.  But,  different  as  these  substances  are  in  themselves,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  refer  their  effects,  being  so  similar  to  each  other,  to 
one  common  principle.  They  all  act  by  first  disordering  the  stomach, 
and  then  producing  general  eretliismos,  and  efflorescence,  on  the 
skin,  like  urticaria,  f  The  poisonous  bitter  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  pro- 
bably, differs  from  that  of  the  almond,  and  the  kernel — bitter  in  ge- 
neral, only  in  degree  of  intensity ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  also  bear  a  strong  affioity  to  the  prussic  acid  in  their  effects  ; 
and  when  they  disorder  the  stomach  by  idiosyncrasy,  there  aie 
grounds  to  suspect,  that  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  bj(> 
drocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 

December  11,  1S2I.  T.  M.  W. 

Inoctdation  of  the  Human  Subject  milk  the  Mailer  ofGlanderi. 
Co^d/rom  a  Sabecriptiom  Paper  in  the  Hotel  Coffee-hotue,  Leedt, 
June  »h,  1821. 
A  HORSE  belonging  to  the  Badsworth  Hunt  having  died  of  the  glan- 
ders,  the  dog-feeder  to  the  hounds  was  ordered  to  cut  up  the  carcase, 
in  doing  which  he  accidentally  wounded  his  hand,  and  thereby  ino- 
culated his  own  system  with  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  dead  horse. 
In  a  few  days  he  betrayed  all  the  symptoms  which  are  first  shown  in 
the  horses  beginning  in  the  above  disease.  He  gradually  became 
worse  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  died  raving  mad,  labouring 
under  a  confirmed  complaint  of  glanders.  The  rest  of  the  paper  de- 
tails the  distressed  state  of  his  family  (a  wife  and  ten  children),  and 
solicits  aid.    It  is  signed  by 

J.  Mi/SCRDPT,  Surgeon,  Ponlefract. 

On  Neuralgia  Spasmodka,  tvilh  the  History  g^  two  Caset  iHccesxfiJlif 
treated.  By  Benjamin  Hutchinson,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  &c.  &c 

The  instructive  and  very  important  paper  given  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  that  able 
Anatomist,  Mr  John  Lizars,  on  the  subject  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Inte- 
rior Maxillary  Nerve,  or  the  Nerrua  Mandibulo-labialis,  cured  by 
dividing  the  nerve,  induces  me  to  request  the  insertion  of  two  cases 

■  Muscles  sre  eaten  in  Edinburf^b  En  Utgt  qusntitle*,  iritbout  luijr  precaution  ot 
BKparalioa,  both  cooked  fn  die  pUinert  iMniwr,  sad  u  an  Ingi^eiit  in  th<  richnt 
•aucei,  Mithout  tuj  bad  eA^  escept  l^■l>a  individuab  of  a  —■"— ' " 
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of  Neiirrigia  Spasmodica,  commonly  called  lie  DoulooreiDc,  which 
have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  administered 
IB  the  manner  recommended  by  me  in  a  small  pamphlet  which  I 
published  last  year,  and  of  which,  a  second  edition  will  soon  ap- 
pear with  many  additional  cases  and  observations.  The  case  so  ex- 
cellently related  by  Mr  Lizars,  forms  one  among  tlie  very  shert  and' 
scanty  catalogue  of  successful  events,  from  the  interruption  of  nervous 
coniniunication  with  the  sensorium.  A  few  very  solitary  instances 
aie  recorded  of  success  from  operations  of  this  dcntcription ;  and  the 
lamentably  unfortunate  relations  are  numerous  indeed.  My  own 
ample  experience  has  confirmed  the  almost  uniform  inutility  of  the 
knife,  and  the  certainty  of  an  augmented  suffering  to  the  miserable 
patient.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  witnessed  the 
miseries  consequent  to  the  division  of  the  facial  nervcsj  in  a  physician 
of  the'  first  eminence  in  London,  whose  sufferings  from  tic  douloureux 
are  of  the  most  acute  description  ;  and  these  miseries  he  is  fully  con* 
Tiaced  have  been  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree,  by  the  painful. oper- 
ation of  dividing  the  nerves.  Mr  Lizars*s  operation  has  certainly  dif- 
fered from  that  usually  performed,  by  the  division  of  the  nerve  where 
it  enters  the  osseous  canal, — a  point  at  which,  I  believe,  no  preceding 
author  on  this  subject  mentions  the  operation  to  have  been  performed  : 
On  the  contrary,  as  Mr  Lizars  truly  remarks,  it  is  considered  by  some 
as  impracticable,  by  others  as  hazardous. 

CasS'  I.^'The  following  is  the  case  of  a  worthy  baronet^  the  ini- 
tials only  of  whose  name  I  have  the  permission  of  mentioning  thu9 
publicly,  but  whose  name  is  known  to  Dr  Duncan,  junior.  I  am  in- 
debted -to  an  eminent  physician  in  London  for  the  history  of  the  ca&e^ 
in  whose  words  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  narrative^ 

<<  Sir  R.  J.  A.  K.  Bart.,  last  year  High  Slierifi"  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  aged  about  46  years,  experienced  his  first  attack  of  tic 
douloureux,  about  four  years  ago.  He  was  at  that  time  in  LondoB»* 
und. suffered  four  or  five  paroxysms  in  the  course  of  every  day,  gene- 
rally on  washing  his  face,  and  whenever  he  ate  or  drank.  He  had 
long  been  subject  to  dyspeptic  symptpms,  his  constitution  is  leuco- 
phlegraatic,  and  his  pulse  generally  small  and  languid.  Previous  to 
the  attack  of  tic  douloureux,  he  had  been  subject  to  very  distressing 
and  obstinate  pluronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  membrane  4ining 
the  trachea. 

**  To  relieve  his  painful  and  truly  dreadful  attacks  of  tic  doulou- 
reux, he  has  tried  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  and  the  different  mode* 
of  treatment  recommended  by  all  writers  on  this  afflicting  malady. 
From  Mr  Abernetliy's  judicious  system,-  he  certainly  derived  at  one 
time  essential  benefit.  The  solution  of  arsenic  afforded  some  trifling 
and  temporary  relief.  The  anodyne  vegetable  extracts  have  had  a 
long  and  patient  trial,  particularly  the  deadly  nightshade,  hemlock, 
and  henbane,  without  producing  any  material  abatement  of  his  tor- 
ments. When  at  the  sea-side,  he  has  been  entirely  free  from  i lie 
complaint.  At  the  time  he  began  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  in 
the  doses  recommended  in  your  pamphlet,  he  waa  su&ring  in  the 
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most  excnidating  nunner  from  very  frequent  and  very  punfnl  pa- 
roxysms of  tlic  ditiease.  Al^er  the  second  day  of  its  use,  he  was  ooo- 
siderably  better;  and  in  ten  days,  he  was  not  only  entirely  free  from 
the  disease,  but  in  a  greatly  improved  state  of  health.  He  has  latdj; 
experienced  very  slight  attacks,  or  rather,  (to  use  his  own  words), 
such  shooting  sensations  as  to  induce  him  to  imagine,  that  were  he  to 
commit  any  irr^ularities  in  his  manner  of  living,  he  might  experi- 
ence some  relapse.  When  the  premonitory  symptoms  occur,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  most  satisfactorily  and  speedi- 
ly removes  them.  He  is  now  perfectly  well.  "  The  same  distinguish- 
ed physician,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  May  SOth,  says,  "  Sir  R, 
J.  A.  K.  has  continued  free  from  every  symptom  of  the  disease  ever 
since  he  left  olF  the  carbonate  of  iron.  He  is  fully  satisfied  that  he  is 
indebted  solely  to  the  use  of  the  iron,  in  the  doses  recommended  by 
you,  for  the  present  improved  state  of  his  health,  and  for  the  total  ab- 
sence of  the  disease." 

Case  II. — I  experience  much  satisfaction  in  introducing  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  very  strongly  illustrates  the  beneficial  effects  of  my 
■node  of  treating  a  disease,  in  its  character  and  symptoms  closely  re- 
sembling the  tic  douleureux ;  the  nerves  of  a  different  part  of  the 
system  being  affected  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  the  face. 

Miss  B.,  a  young  lady  residing  at  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  N'ot- 
tingham,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  has  been  moat  ex- 
cruciatingly afflicted  with  a  painful  affliction  of  the  left  side,  com- 
mencing in  October  1818,  and  graduiUly  increasing  in  violence,  fbr 
several  months.  The  disease  was  accompanied  with  the  greatest  de- 
bility, and  a  total  loss  of  appetite :  her  rest  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  so  distressing  was  the  prostration  of  her  strength,  and  the  dread 
of  the  pained  side  being  in  the  slightest  manner  touched,  that  she 
could  scarcely  bear  to  be  moved  in  her  bed.  She  had  taken  the 
opinions  and  prescriptions  of  various  eminent  physicians,  without  ex- 
periencing the  relief  which  might  reasonably  have  beeo  expected  from 
the  united  exertions  of  great  professional  abilities.  In  consequence 
of  this  disease  assuming  the  symptoms  and  character  of  tic  doulou- 
reux, I  was  consulted,  when  I  found  her  suffering  under  this  excru- 
ciating pain  in  her  left  side,  and  a  very  considerable  uneasiness  in  her 
right  side,  about  the  hypochondrium.  Her  complexion  was  render- 
ed sallow  by  long  continued  irritation,  and  by  functional  derangement, 
and  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible  from  extreme  debility ;  her  pulse 
about  100.  The  pains  in  each  side  appeared  to  my  patient  to  be  of 
a  completely  distinct  character,  the  cause  and  seat  being  manifestly 
very  differenL  The  intercostal  and  cutaneous  nerves  appeared  to  me 
the  principal  seat  of  this  punful  and  truly  melancholy  affection  ;  and 
under  the  hope  and  impression  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment  which 
I  had  successfully  adopted  in  morbid  derangements  of  nerves,  situ- 
ated in  different  parts  of  the  frame,  might  produce  the  same  happy 
effects  in  the  case  of  Miss  B.,  my  patient  began  the  use  of  the  car- 
bonate of  iron,  in  the  month  of  November  1820,  and  continu,e&\\. 
with  gome  &w  modifications,  until  the  complaint  etOud^  \nSx.\ATt«a 
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will  be  fully  and  more  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  following  letter,  with 
which  Miss  B.  has  very  lately  favoured  me. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  ManffieU,  September  17>  1821. 

I  think  it  ray  duty,  which  I  perform  with  the  most  heartfelt 
pleasure^  and  the  highest  satisfaction,  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  having 
suffered  for  more  than  two  years,  the  most  agonizing  pain  from  that 
truly  distressing  complaint,  the  tic  douloureux  in  my  lefl  side ;  this 
complaint  has,  through  a  merciful  Providence,  entirely  yielded  to  your 
happy  and  valuable  discovery  for  diseases  of  this  nature,  the  carbon- 
ate of  iron,  when  every  other  resource  had  proved  completely  inef- 
fectual. At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  due  to  my  other  professional 
attendants  to  state,  that  I  invariably  received  from  them  every  atten- 
tion, and  every  assistance  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  afford.  I 
commenced  takin<^  the  carbonate  of  iron  on  the  4th  of  December 
1820,  in  the  dose  of  one  drachm  three  times  a  day  ;  in  six  weeks,  I 
happily  experienced  a  trifling  amendment  in  my  side,  which  of  course 
gave  me  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  plan  you  had 
80  judiciously  recommended.  From  that  time,  my  improvement  was 
gradual,  (on  that  account,  I  imagine,  the  more  satisfactory),  and  in 
February  last,  I  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  communicating  to 
my  beloved  family,  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  I  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  pain  in  my  side,  which  I  had  not  been  previously  able  to 
say,  even  for  a  minute,  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half.  It  is, 
my  dear  Sir,  a  source  of  great  joy  to  me  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  as- 
sure you,  that  since  that  period  I  have  not  experienced  any  recur- 
rence of  pain,  and  that  I  now  remain  perfectly  free  from  any,  the  re- 
motest symptom  of  this  cruel  disorder.  I  continued  the  use  of  the 
iron  six  months,  three  times  a  day,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  to 
each  dose :  I  then  reduced  the  quantity  to  two  powders  in  the  day, 
and  after  some  time  to  one,  which  one  I  took  for  three  weeks  :  I  then 
wholly  omitted  the  medicine  for  a  fortnight,  and  resumed  it  for  four- 
teen days ;  and  which  I  continue  to  do  to  this  present  time,  alternate- 
ly using  and  omitting  it.  I  feel  extremely  solicitous  that  the  state- 
ment I  have  given,  may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  who  are  unfortu- 
nately suffering  from  this  distressing  disease,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  administered  in  the  manner  you  have  recommended; 
for  I  can  with  great  truth  assert,  that  my  recovery  is  considered  won- 
derful by  those  of  my  family  who  witnessed  my  extreme  sufferings ; 
indeed,  they  were  so  acute,  that  at  times  I  could  scarcely  wish  for  a 
prolongation  of  my  existence :  But  I  feel  well  aware,  that  I  am  in- 
competent to  give  that  description  of  my  sufferings  which  this  im- 
portant subject  demands.  I  have  not  words,  my  dear  Sir,  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  you,  for  thus  affording  me  relief  in  a  malady  so  truly 
distressing ;  for  it  is  to  you  that  myself  and  family  are  so  highly  in- 
debted for  my  restoration  to  health  ;  and  be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  so 
long  as  we  live,  we  shall  ever  feel  truly  grateful  to  you.  Believe  me 
to  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your  sincerely  obliged 

«■  ■    '    ■  ■  I      ill.     ■ 
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On  the  Sporadic  Ahdmntndl  T^pha  <f  Yo"^  People.    By  Heb- 
MANN  AuTEHBiETHi  *  M.  D.  Tubingen. 

HATING  once  more  suddenly  loat  one  <£  my  BcanaintancQ  I 
dp  not  think  it  uninteresting  to  ^ve  the  outline  of  a  dis* 
ease  which,  in  the  south  of  Germwiy,  sweeps  off  every  year 
many  in  the  sprinfi;  of  life.  A>  I  have  sevei^  times  had  the 
oi^wminity  of  observing  and  of  treating  such  cases,  and  as  I 
was  seized  by  this  disease  myself  some  years  ago,  I  hope  more 
strictly  to  adhere  to  truth,  although  my  absence  from  homt 
irill  allow  me  to  give  but  a  faint  sketch,  taken  from  memory. 

This  disease,  which  was  formerly  confounded  in  Oermai^ 
with  true  Typhus,  or  with  Febrit  mucosa,  &  cet,  and  which  haa 
been  more  distinctly  defined  artd  examined  first  by  my  iiuher^ 
might  also  occur  in  other  countries,  though  not  attended  tcv  or 
concealed  under  a  diSerent  name.     I  therefore  think  it  of  iiii» 


*  Tbc  Editors  publub  tbii  ComnuiBiestioi)  eudly  m  tbtj  ne^rtd  It,  witbovl 
even  a  verbU  slteration.  In  their  opinioD,  it  would  hsTe  beea  injured  by  Mij  at- 
tempt m  corrert  the  foreign  idioms ;  and  the;  fbet  coDfident  that,  as  the  compnitioii 
of  a  Qermaa  wba  b«i  been  biit  a  few  nrantli*  in  tbii  country,  the  bccutkj  uid  par. 
qiicuit;  with  i^Eiioh  tb«  accompliibad  author  aiprcaai  fainualf  will  be  admind. 
With  regard  to  the  difTereDce  of  the  opiniwu  advanced  by  Dr  Aulenriatb  Gmn  llioaa 
genarally  racaiitd  in  Una  counOy,  no  apology  ii  neceiMry,  ■•  oiu  of  the  objada  at 
tba  paper  ia  W  malur  known  tba  vi^w  takan  at  an  impoitant  dlieaM  by  tbe  ftfA- 
daoa  qf  anetbar  oountiy,  irhwp  iM^ciiw  ii  wlomly  cidliTatad. 
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portanoe  to  call  to  it  tbe  attention  of  the  British  medical  pro- 
fession ;  for)  whatever  infloence  the  climate,  manner  of  livings 
8t  cet^  may  have  upon  the  external  .form  of  diseases,  their  pe- 
culiar nature  ought  to  remain  the  same  under  all  circumstances. 
Tbe  abdominal,  typhus,  which  presupposes  rather  an  unusual 
deme  of  irritability,  and  a  greater -want  of  vital  tenacity  in  the 
individual  who  is  liable  to  the  attack,  is,  for  these  very  reasons, 
less  common  among  the  lower  than  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society;  and  it  generally  occurs  either  during,  or  shortly  after 
the  years  of  puberty,  in  both  sexes ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  more 
fimuently  among  males. 

iJiiring  my  academical  education,  I  have  seen  many  a  distin- 
guished young  man  sacrificed  to  this  insidious  disease,  in  which 
some  patients,  without  showing  more  striking  symptoms  than 
others,  seemed,  from  the  beginning,  to  be  as  it  were  devoted  to 
death ;  andj  in  such  cases,  no  mode  of  cure  has  as  yet  been 
found  adequate  to  stop  the  undermining  of  the  vital  powers 
and  the  threatening  palsy.  * 

Although  the  symptoms  of  the  abdominal  typhus  are  nearly 
tbe  same  as  those  in  some  forms  of  the  true  typhus,  yet  the  dis- 
ease which  I  shall  describe  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
latter,  by  arising  independently  of  any  contagion — by  the  par- 
ticular time  of  life  in  which  it  spontaneously  occurs — and  by 
the  seat  of  the  complaint  being  the  nervous  system  of  the  ab- 
domen rather  than  the  brain ;  so  that  the  patients  generally  are 
in  a  tolerable  possession  of  their  mental  power  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  their  life^  if  they  die  of  the  original  affection. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  passes  sometimes  into  the  true  typhus, 
becomes  contagious ;  and  then  the  individual  who  has  passed 
through  it  is  generally  protected  against  the  attacks  of  the  con- 
tagious typhus ;  the  latter,  however,  does  not  seem  always  to 
protect  against  the  sporadic  attack,  as  I  myself  had  been  seized 
a  few  years  before  by  a  contagious  typhus,  though  not  quite  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

'  The  symptoms  of  the  abdominal  typhus  are  the  following. 
Generally  a  refrigeration  after  exposure  to  heat  is  followed  by 
a  long  incipient  stage.  The  patient  evinces  a  striking  change 
of  countenance,  wliich  becomes  peculiarly  pale.  This  change 
may  occur  quite  suddenly,  as  was  the  case  widi  me.    Having,  on 


•  In  BrHain,  Pnhy  is  employed  to  denote  only  ■  defect  of  Uie  ponven  of  tbe 
KweuUr  orgMM,  in  contequenoe  of  interrupted  ncnrout  inHucocc ;  but  in  Gemuuiy 
Pmltjf  is  under  a  much  more  general  sense,  and  is  applied  to  tbe  loss  of  action  from 
defect  of  nervous  power,  in  whatever  organ  it  occurs,  whether  muscular,  mem- 
bmoDS  or  glandular ;  and  thus  they  speak  of  a  palsy  of  the  longs,  liver,  kidneys, 
fte.*-This  sense  of.  the  icmn  Pal^  must  always  be  kqH  in  viaw  in  nading  Dr  A.*is 
conununication«— Eonoas. 
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B  ntitunl  history  exconion  in  rammer  become  chilled  bjr  s 
cool  evening  air,  I  betrayed  this  altentimi  of  features  to  my 
compBnion  in  the  moment  of  leaping  over  a  ditdi,  wiihoat 
howerer  perceiving  any  considerable  change  mysdf.  This  it 
soon  attended  by  a  headaeh  over  the  saperoliary  ridge  of  out 
eye,  or  by  a  dull  pain  along  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  in  tka 
occiput,  often  accompanied  by  some  d^ree  of  intolerance  of 
light.  Weakness,  oppreswon,  want  of  appetite,  and  disturbed 
sleep,  are  collateral  symptoms ;  bat  a  vomiting  followed  by  m 
dull  pain  between  the  stomach  and  navel  is  quite  characteristie. 
The  pulse  is  naiural  except  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  sli^t 
fever,  with  little  heat,  arises ;  then  it  is  rather  wiry;  the  tongue 
lias  a  whitish  fur.  This  state  lasts  several  days;  but  on  the 
7th  or  10th  day  the  nervous  sti^^  generally  comes  on,  frs- 
quently  after  a  perspiration.  It  begins  by  syncope,  delirinni) 
or  other  symptoms  accompanying  the  common  tpphna.  I  ww 
affected  at  first  by  subtuUus  tendinum,  and  my  head  was  at  tbia 
time  quite  Tree  from  oppression,  so  that  I  was,  with  some  exec^ 
tion,  able  to  read.  The  pulse  becomes  quicker  during  the  tx^ 
acerbatJon,  cahr  mordax  arises,  sQd  ever^  second  day  a  depr^ 
vation  of  the  symptoms  is  clearly  perceived.  But  soon  after* 
on  ^e  7th,  9th,  or  1 1  th  day  of  the  disease,  the  principal  symp* 
torn,  viz.  a  watery  diarrhcea  appears,  being  the  consequence  of 
a  low  inflammatory  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  however 
approaches  more  and  more  to  palsy.  If  the  patient,  who  lies 
in  a  great  weakness,  takes  any  drink,  a  peculiar  gurgling  noisa 
is  heard,  as  if  the  fluid  was  poured  into  a  lifeless  bag.  The 
belly  is  sometimes  hard  and  swelled,  and  if  pressure  is  applied 
by  the  hand  to  the  navel,  or  to  the  epigastric  region,  the  p** 
tient  moves  always,  from  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  the  muscles  of 
the  mouth.  But  contrary  to  expectation,  all  vital  strength  faiU 
suddenly,  the  countenance  becomes  hippocraticBl,  toe  skio 
takes  a  bluish  hue,  the  eye  becomes  dtm,  the  color  mordaa 
passes  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  the  patient 
dies  between  the  11th  and  17th  day  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  sometimes  affected  by  a  distressing  anxiety,  without 
however  showing  any  considerable  concentration  of  the  dtaeass 
upon  any  important  organ. 

Tills  is  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  very  fatal,  and,  as  has 
been  observed  before,  it  is  often  determined  as  aoch  from  the 
first  stage  of  the  complaints,  irithout  being  indicated  by  anjr 
peculiar  symptom ;  the  event  of  which  aecmi  to  depend  aoldj 
on  the  degree,  in  which  the  patient  is  incapable  of^  the  repriH 
duction  of  the  vital  power.  But  if  the  course  of  the  disease  ia 
more  favourable,  and  if  the  poUent  approschea  to  recoveiy, 
YS 
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wfaiok  however  is  itill  doubtful^  wandering  canoentrations  of 
die  disease  upon  other  organs  take  place,  viz.  npon  the  head, 
the  thorax,  the  huynx,  the  urinary  system, — in  females  upon 
tlw  nterus,  &  cet ;  and  the  symptoms  rather  resemble  those  of 
the  tme  ^hus.  If  the  brain  becomes  the  seat  of  the  com« 
plaint,  a  more  constant  delirium  ensues,  accompanied  by  deaf- 
ness, which  however  is  a  better  symptom  in  this  stagey  than 
acnteness  of  hearinir ;  the  patient  lies  with  his  mouui  open, 
wdth  a  troubled,  yellowish  countenance,  and  gives  distinct  an- 
swers only  when  loudly  cried  to ;  but  he  relapses  inmiediately 
into  his  former  state. 

f  Some  time  after,  the  head  may  become  more  free,  and  the 
diest  is  seized;  the  patient  is  tormented  by  s|:>asms  of  the 
thoracic  muscles  and  palpitation ;  the  pulse  is  irregular  and  in- 
termittent; he  spits  blooo,  and  sometimes  ^as  was  the  case  with 
myself)  a  grass«green  mucous  matter,  whicn  is  always  a  sign  of 
a  very  deep  a£Pection.   Often  there  is  a  burning  sensation  under 
the -sternum  and  considerable  anxiety;  the  patient  strives  to  get 
out  of  bed;  he  moans  indistinctly,  and,  when  recovered,,  he  suf- 
fers then  from  complaints  of  the  chest  for  manv  a  year.    It  is 
however  remarkable,  that  this  typhous  process  is  entirely  con^ 
toeiy  to  the  hectic,  as,  notwithstanding  all  subsequent  spitting  oC 
blood,  oppression  of  the  chest,  &  cet,  the  complaint  never  ends 
itt  consumption ;.  nay,  what  is  more  singular,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  seized  by  the  abdominal  typhus  shortly  after  myself, 
and  who  was  before  subject  to  a  hectic  fever  and  an  expectora- 
tion of  pus,  was,  after  his  recovery,  altogether  freed  from  this 
consumptive  affection,  and  got  the  most  healthy  appearance 
imaginable.    The  larynx  also^  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
nerves  with  which  it  is  furnished,  is  frequently  attacked  by  this 
wandering  disease,  and  then  it  remains  for  many  years  in  a 
morbid  state,  which  is  manifested  by  a  pain,  occasioned  by 
touching  of  the  part,  and  by  an  intolerable  irritation,  arising 
often  quite  suddenly,  without  being  produced  by  any  visible* 
eause.   At  the  same  time  the  individual  periodically  throws  out, 
merely  by  cleaning  his  throat,  compact  and  almost  cartilagineous 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  small  pepper  seed,  with  stripes  of  blood 
in  the  spittle.  If  the  urinary  system  is  affected  in  consequence  of 
this  disease,  the  urine,  whicn  during  the  whole  attack  is  more 
eir  less  colourless,  but  sometimes  quite  natural,  is  secreted  very 

rlngly,  and  often  flows  out  involuntarily;   but  generally 
water  is  made  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  collum 
vesica^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  particularly  towards  the 
end,  the  patient  becomes  very  meagre  and  emaciated ;  there  ia 
want  of  appetite,  and  even  reluctance  to  eat ;  and  during  his 
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stvpOTy  he  often  forgets  to  drink,  although  it  gives  ereat  alle- 
nation ;  but  when  the  brain  is  less  oppreeaed,  when  ue  patient 
is  attentive  to  his  wanti,  and  able  to  express  them,  ha  often 
compUins  of  an  urgent  thirst,  chiefly  if  the  chest  is  alfected< 
T^e  skin,  as  in  the  contagious  typhus,  is  dry  and  shrinks;  tha 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  fur,  first  yellowish,  but  afterwartli 
brownish,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  burnt  in ;  the 
lips  have  a  brownish  red  crust.  The  pulse  is  small,  contracted^ 
and  rather  hard ;  and  the  mass  of  the  blood  tends,  towards  the 
end  of  this  stage,  to  diasolation,  distressing  h[cmorrilI^^  from 
the  nose  being  not  uncommon.  In  one  case  which  I  treated, 
blood  was  discharged  along  with  the  feeces ;  and  bluish  suiTused 
spots  appeared  at  the  elbows,  like  those  in  the  ■morb^ts  maculosut 
of  Weltnof ;  the  patient  however  recovered. 

At  last,  after  a  period  generally  lasting  several  weeks,  critical 
evacuations  take  place;  tni^  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  case 
with  myself  about  the  60th  day.  The  first  of  these  is  a  partial 
[lerspiration  generally  of  the  face;  in  consequence  of  v^icb,  (he 
I'ur  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  scales  off;  in  other  cases,  the  per^ 
epiration  is  altogether  confined  to  the  chest  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  more  general ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  profuse^ 
that,  in  my  case  for  instance,  it  passed  every  morning  through 
a  featherbed  and  thick  hairmattress,  and  made  mouldy  the  straps 
lying  below.  The  urine  has  soon  a  sediment ;  there  is  also  a 
considerable  expectoration ;  and  the  stools,  which,  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  diarrhoea,  were  very  few  and.  hard,  be* 
come  now  pulpy  and  excessively  copious,  which  is  the  common 
critical  phenomenon  in  all  tj'pnous  processes.  All  the  cavities 
of  the  body  seem  to  be  peeled. 

But  still  there  is  a  great  irritability  of  the  constitution ;  the 
smallest  noise  flutters  the  patient,  who  is  in  a  degree  of  childish- 
ness, loses  his  memory,  and  still  talks  sometimes  incoherently. 
As  nature  has  little  strength  to  expel  the  matter  to  be  rfr< 
moved,  there  is  always  a  tertian  relapse,  with  fever  paroxysms 
and  with  sleep,  giving  no  refreshment ;  and  not  uncommonly 
ensue  fatal  relapses,  ctiiefly  occasioned  by  overloading  the  stcv 
mach,  which  happens  very  easily,  as  the  patient  is  soon  tor- 
mented by  an  unsatiable  hunger  and  longings -of  various  kind. 

At  last  the  fit  of  the  abundant  perspiration,  which  took  place 
every  morning,  appears  at  two  different  times  in  a  smaller  quan- 
tity, and  does  not  more  weaken  the  patient,  but  gives  a  com- 
fortable sensation.  Now  purulent  depositions  come  on,  impost* 
humes,  abscesses,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pains  in  the  ex« 
tremitics;  both  these  are  sure  symptoms  of  perfect  convalei^ 
cence.  Finally,  the  body  r^aina  strength,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  muscles  increase  in  voliune;  am  this  takes  [dace  very 
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100119  as  might  be  expectedi  from  the  sound  appetite  of  the 
patient 

A  strong  sexual  desire,  which  was  altogether  passive  during 
the  illness,  indicates  the  complete  recovery ;  with  this  activity 
of  the  sexual  system  the  bodily  development  of  the  young  indi- 
vidual is  very  rapidly  finished. 

The  disease,  with  me,  lasted  fully  three  months,  which  sur- 

SAses,  however,  the  common  duration.  But  long  afterwards 
e  individual  suffers  the  consequences  of  this  insidious  disease, 
in  proportion  as  some  implortant  organ  had  chieflv  been  a£Pect- 
6d;  in  my  case,  the  chest  remained  in  a  morbid  state;  in 
others,  there  is  a  tendency  to  headach,  often  lasting  during  the 
whole  life,  and  occasioned  perhaps  by  a  slight  efiusion  in  the 
cranium.  The  abdomen,  also,  is  sometimes  deranged  in  con- 
Sequence  of  the  disease,  which  gives  then  occasion  to  hypochon- 
driacal and  other  gastric  complaints. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  patients  who  die  during  the  abdomi- 
nal stage  of  the  disease,  viz.  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  day, 
there  is  found  a  peculiar  inflammatory  state  of  the  nerves, 
principally  of  those,  of  the  abdomen.  An  exudation  of  a  red* 
dish  serum  is  observed  along  the  fasciculi  of  nerves ;  and  the 
medullary  substance  itself  is  penetrated  by  a  dark-coloured 
cruor.  The  stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit  rose-coloured  inflamed  spots,  a  phenomenon  which  takes 
place  in  many  typhoid  diseases  (particularly  in  the  spontaneous 
perforation  of  the  stomach  of  infants,  allied  probably  to  hydro^ 
cepfialus  acutus\  and  which  has  been  more  distinctly  explained 
bv  my  father  under  the  name  of  Injlammaiio  neuro-paralytica. 
iBut  if  the  patient  dies  in  a  later  stage,  most  of  the  other  ap- 
pearances, which  take  place  in  the  contagious  typhus,  are  ge- 
nerally found. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  nature  of  this 
disease  consists  in  a  low  inflammatory  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  the  beginning  chiefly  of  the  abdominal  nerves. 
This  is  evinced  partly  by  the  dull  pain  occasioned  by  pressure 
on  the  epigastric  region,  and  by  the  vomiting  connected  with  it, 
and  partly  by  the  appearances  of  the  abdomen  in  dissection, 
mentioned  above.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  inflamma- 
tory state  has  a  particular  tendency  to  cause  palsy,  principally  of 
the  abdomen,  wnich  is  manifested  not  only  by  the  almost  lifeless 
6tate  of  the  intestinal  canal  during  the  diarrhoea,  but  also  by  the 
frequent  tympanites.  If  now  all  the  reproduction  of  the  vital 
powers  is  destroyed  by  this  afiection,  the  life  holds  out  only  so 
long  as  the  sum  of  already  existing  vital  power  lasts;  and  when- 
ever this  b  exhausted,  the  patient  sinks  suddenly  and  unexpec- 
tedly.   When,  however,  the  tenacity  of  life  is  more  consider^ 
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abl^  and  oot  overpowered  by  the  firat  attack,  by  dejjree  a  me- 
tastasis of  the  moroid  process  ft'om  the  innermogt  systems  to  th^ 
more  external  may  occur,  and  recovery  is  more  likely  to  ensue. 
But  as  by  the  deep  affection  of  the  nervous  system  its  influence 
upon  the  proper  composition  of  the  blood  is  dieturbed,  the  vaa- 
cular  system  is  scarcely  able  to  produce  completely  the  critical 
evacuations  at  one  time,  particularly  as  the  matter  to  be  expell- 
ed is  by  experience  shown  to  be  present  in  such  an  enormous 
quantitv.  The  recoveiy,  therefore,  is  but  slow,  and  is  effected 
rather  by  Lysis,  as  it  19  called,  than  by  Crisis.  Frnm  this  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  a  cure  can  be  efiectcd  only  in 
those  cases,  m  which  the  possibility  of  a  continuing  reaction  of 
the  body  upon  the  disease  haa  not  been  cut  off  from  the  begin- 
ning, whicn,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  but  too  often  the  cose;  and 
the  principal  tendency  of  the  treatment  must  consist  in  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  the  concentration  of  the  disease  upon  a  prin- 
cipal organ,  always  keeping  our  atlentlou  to  the  immiDeni  pal- 
sy, and  in  gently  assisting  the  evolulton  of  the  disease  upon  the 
more  external  systems,  till  the  typhous  process  reaches  the  secre- 
tory systems,  by  which  critical  evacuations  are  commenced.  1^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  manner  of  proceeding  is  too  rash  and 
bold,  it  serves  only  to  exhaust  the  small  sum  of  present  vital 
powers,  and  to  cause  a  certain  full. 

The  following  remarks  compreheiid,  what  experience  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  this  object  recommends  as  the  best 
and  most  secure  way  of  cure. 

The  ape  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  general  slight  inflam- 
matory state  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  requires  bleeding; 
which,  however,  in  the  south  of  Germany  at  least,  must  be  very 
moderate  (only  J  vi-viii.)  If  too  much  blood  is  drawn,  the 
strength  fails  altogether,  and  palsy  is  directly  Induced,  or  the 
recovery  Is  at  least  rendered  difHcult  and  slow.  But  n:",  on  tlte 
other  hand,  a  low  inflammatory  state  still  continues,  strict  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  it;  and  here  n  continued  rubbing  of 
wiguciUum  mercuriale  on  the  abdomen  (3  iJ-Iii  a  day),  is  by  ex- 
perience shown  to  be  peculiarly  useful;  for  as  long  as  an  in- 
flammatory state  exists  in  the  body,  the  bad  effects  of  mercury 
need  not  to  be  feared,  and  salivation  never  ensues.  This  anti- 
phlogistic effect  of  mercury  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing, that  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  the  hepatic  system, 
It  opposes  on  increased  formation  of  hydrogene  in  the  body  to 
that  of  oxygene,  which  is  heightened  in  the  inflammatory  atat^ 
and  thus  restores  the  equilibrium  in  the  constitution.  Internal* 
]y  only  mild  remedies  ought  to  be  given,  such  as  Alchaa,  and* 
occasionally,  a  little  Cicvta  or  HyoscianaiSt  if  the  vomiting  of  the 
patient  is  too  troublesMiie.    Tlus  method  is  continued  till  tlic 
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proper  nervous  sta^  hai  arrived,  in  which  the  wat^  diarriKta 
tt  tne  most' distressing  symptom.  Fortunately  we  possess  are- 
medy  almost  specific  against  this  dangerous  affection,  whldi 
l^nerally  yields  neither  to  opium,  nor  Uie  strongest  astriiirait 
remediies  of  the  vegetable  kind,  when  employed  alone.  This  is 
die  Muriate  oflron^  to  which,  however,  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
the  Oxui  oflron^  and  even  Angostura  vera  must  be  added.  It 
is  continued  ( 3  ss — i.  a  day)  till  the  stools  coloured  by  the  iron 
appear  of  a  black  hue,  when  the  fears  of  abdominal  palsy  cease. 
It  ought,  however,  to*  be  given  with  caution,  as  it  occasions  Some- 
times a  kind  of  tympanites;  but  the  latter  is  in  such  case  re* 
lieved  by  clysters. 

The  rubbing  of  the  mercurial  on  the  abdomen,  to  which  af« 
terwards  Linimentum  volatile  may  be  added,  is  now  to  be  omit- 
ted, if  there  is  no  more  fear  of  inflammation ;  and  Oleum  Htf» 
csciami  coctum  is  advantageously  substituted  for  it. 

Besides,  mild  diffusible  stimuli  are  given  internally,  such  afi 
infusions  of  Flores  AmiccBj  of  Radix  Valeriana^  Mad,  Angelica^ 
.(the  latter,  particularly,  if  there  is  any  apprehension  of  an  attack 
upon  the  chest),  or  of  Flores  ChamomHUe,  if  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  dissolution.  Often  the  addition  of  an  Aether,  hav- 
ing a  free  acid,  (such  as  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis),  becomes  neces- 
sary; but  we  must  be  moderate  in  the  application  of  stimuli, 
^rtly  in  order  to  avoid  a  new  inflammation,  partly  because  we 
are  oflen  obliged  to  augment  the  stimuli  in  the  debilitated  state 
during  the  convalescence. 

If  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  patient  dying  of  abdominal 
palsy,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  hinder  the  concentrations  occasioned 
by  the  wandering  of  the  disease,  which  seem  also  often  to  be  at- 
tmled  in  the  beginning  by  a  low  inflammatory  state,  as  was  the 
case  before  in  the  abdomen.  In  affection  of  the  head,  we  apply 
cold  cloths,  leeches,  and  blisters;  if,  however,  the  wound  pro- 
duced by  the  leeches  bleeds  so  long,  that  there  arises  a  fear  of 
distressing  consequences,  (a  frequent  case,  by  the  greater  or  less 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  dissolution),  a  stopper  made  by  two  or 
three  twisted  threads  of  linen  is  to  be  pushed  in  the  wound,  by 
which  means  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  instantaneously  stoppea. 
But  if  effusion  in  the  cranium  has  once  taken  place.  Digitalis 
is  the  only,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very  uncertain  refuge. 

In  concentration  upon  the  chest  small  blisters  are  of  use,  one 
^ery  day ;  internally  an  infusion  of  Mad.  Angelica  with  Jula^- 
pium  e  Camphora  acetosum  and  Benzoic  acid  (this  remedy  has 
in  general  a  most  favourable  effect  in  any  state  of  the  chest, 
tenaing  both  to  a  low  inflammation  and  to  palsy) ;  where  the 
toulse  is  very.weakj  Seneka  with  AUhcea  m^y  be  given.  The 
greatest  rdiefy  however^  during  the  affection  of  the  chesty  I  found 
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In  eatingyr^^A  Orapes^  which  a  sort  of  itistinct  had  led  me  to  talte; 
the  most  distressmg  symptoms  of  disturbed  respimtioti  were  by 
them  alleviated  in  a  short  time;  and  the  same  fiiTOurable  elR^ets 
were  ptoduced  in  other  patients.  Other  flmits  gave  faif  less  ite^ 
fresh  ment ;  plums,  however,  were  rather  better  than  apfiAes* 

If  singultus  should  iappear,  leeches  ought  to  be  ittpplied  to 
the  left  hypochondric  region,  if  it  is  the  sequel  of  an  inflamVnatory 
state  of  the  cardia;  when,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  ho  inflam- 
mation to  be  discovered,  internally  small  doses  of  Opium,  ahd 
externally  blisters  are  of  use ;  but  if  the  sin^ltus  is  occasioned 
by  an  exhaustion  of  all  strength,  repeated  doses  of  Musk  with 
Aether  are  to  be  given. 

An  emulsion  of  Camphor  with  Semen  Lycopodii  (the  latter  in 
general  seems  to  have  a  specific  calming  efiect  upon  the  urinary 
system),  and  externally  a  mixture  of  Lintmentum  volatile  and 
Oleum  Hyosdami  coctum  with  Camphor^  are  of  great  advantage 
in  alleviating  the  greater  or  liess  retention  of  urine. 

In  costivencss  clysters  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  all  par« 
gatives^  ought  to  be  avoided  during  the  whole  disease,  for  any 
of  them  in  such  cases  creates  a  fatal  determination  to  the  ial)- 
domen. 

Wherever  at  last  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  dissolution. 
Mineral  acidsj  namely,  in  such  a  preparation  as  the  Elixirium 
acidum  Halleri  exhibits,  and  even  Barky  or  rather  Radix  Amtete^ 
because  it  constipates  less,  become  necessary,  besides  the  diffusi- 
ble stimuli  mentioned  above. 

This  is  the  treatment  which,  combined  with  attention  to  fresh 
air  and  cleanliness,  and  sometimes  with  washing  of  the  dry  skin 
with  lukewarm  water,  is  indicated  in  the  nervous  stage ;  and 
which,  if,  as  was  said  before,  the  reproduction  of  vital  sitrength 
has  not  been  undermined  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  is 
shown  to  be  almost  sure,  when  applied  with  sufficient  judge- 
ment. 

Another  plan  must  be  pursued  after  the  period  of  the  criti- 
cal evacuations  begins ;  all  danger,  however,  is  not  over  at  that 
time,  for  fatal  relapses  are  not  uncommon.  A  strict  attention 
to  the  regular  progress  of  the  critical  discharges  is  now  the  most 
desirable  object;  the  strength  of  the  body  must  therefore  be 
raised  by  a  cautious  application  of  tonic  remedies ;  the  mort)id 
irritability  ought  to  be  albived,  and  the  secretory  organs  must  be 
kept  open ;  out  rather  the  -skin  and  urinary  organs,  than  the 
lungs  and  intestinal  canal,  because  the  latter  afford  a  dubious 
and  dangerous  evacuation.  The  skin  should  always  be  kept 
moist ;  but  cold  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  often  followed 
by  secondary  palsy. 
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Carefiil  attention  also  is  to  be  paid  to  a  moderate  gratification 
of  tbe  appetite,  as  an  overloading  often  takes  place,  and  may 
6t^  occasion  palsy  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  Magnesia  is 
of  great  use,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  even  Emetics^  such  as 
Jpecaaianhoy  may  be  given ;  when,  however,  there  is  any  fear 
of  palsy  of  the  stomadi,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  again 
t»  blisters. 

At  last,  an  airing  in  a  carriage  in  fine  weather  completes 
quickly  the  recovery,  as  I  have  myself  experienced. 

But  for  a  long  period,  the  individual  sufiers  under  the  con- 
•equences  of  this  terrible  disease,  of  which  an  affection  of  the 
chest  is  the  most  common.  Only  a  considerable  stay  in  the 
pure  air  in  the  high  valleys  of  Switzerland  freed  me  entirely 
from  the  tormenting  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  the  frequent 
qpitting  of  blood,  under  which  I  had  laboured  a  whole  year. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  a  disease,  which,  notwithstanding  its  de- 
structiveness  and  its  comparative  frequency,  has  not  been,  as 
&r  as  I  know,  treated  of  in  any  work,  and  a  more  exact  and 
comprehensive  description  of  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  hand  of  my  father,  if  time  and  circumstances  permit  him 
to  publish  the  results  of  his  great  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same  disease  exercises  its 
ddeterious  effects  in  other  countries  also,  the  present  Essay,  al* 
though  very  incomplete,  might  be  excused  from  the  view  with 
which  it  was  undertaken,  viz.  to  open  a  way  as  soon  as  possible 
for  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  its  cure. 
If,  therefore,  by  the  present  attempt,  I  should  be  so  happy  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  British  medical  Profession  to  this 
ofcgect,  I  entertain  the  hope,  that  in  a  short  time  the  scieuce 
may  be  enlarged,  and  my  design  completely  attained. 
Edinburgh^  iUh  February y  1822. 
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Short  Accotmt  of  the  Varioloid  Epidemic  which  lately  prevailed 
in  the  Tcrom  of  Wick  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  James 
Innes,  M.  D.  Addressed  to  Professor  Thomson,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  Dr  Duncan,  junior.  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

T  SHOULD,  long  ere  now,  have  communicated  to  you  the  result 
^    of  the  observations  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
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upon thp  Varioloid  Epidemic  that  prevailed  bo  v^y  geoerall^r  in 
the  county  of  Caithness,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
district  of  it,  during  the  course  of  the  winter  1820-21,  had  not 

Erofessional  avocations  occupied  so  much  of  my  time.  Awara^ 
owerer,  how  much  interest  you  take  in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  history  of  smallpox  and  other  varioloid  diseases,  I  fed 
unwilline  to  leave  this  country  without  giving  you  a  brief  »» 
count  of  the  symptoms  end  appearances  of  the  Epidemic 

I  have  been  informed  by  ray  brother  practitioners,  some  of 
whom  have  resided  in  this  place  for  upwards  of  twenty  yean, 
that  smallpox  have  not  prevailed  epidemically  during  the  .last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1820,  { 
was  called  to  visit  a  young  man  affected  with  natural  smallpox 
in  a  somewhat  confluent  form,  from  which  he  with  diiHculty  re> 
covered.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  he  had  arrived  but  a  f&fr 
days  before  from  Letth,  and  that,  when  there,  he  had  resided 
with  a  family,  all  the  children  of  which  had  recently  passed,  or 
were  passing  through  smallpox.  From  this  young  man's  case 
may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  in  this  part  of  tbt 
country;  and  it  is  inconceivable  with  what  rapidity  it  spread, 
attacking  a  great  proportion  of  the  unprotected,  and  not  a  few 
even  of  the  vaccinated.  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  results 
of  my  observation  of  this  disease,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the 
queries  which  you  some  time  ago  circulated  through  the  medium 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Query  1 .  Have  yoa  ever  had  occasion  to  see  chkkenpox  pre- 
vailing epidemically,  without  cases  <^'  smallpox  occurring  among 
them  ? 

yins.  From  the  shortness  of  time  that  I  have  been  in  prac- 
tice, I  cannot  give  a  satisfactonr  answer  to  this  query.  I  may 
however  remark,  that  during  the  four  years  I  have  practised  in 
Caithness,  chickenpox  have  not  prevailed  there. 

Qiiery  2.  Have  chickenpox  appeared  to  you  to  attack  those 
who  have  not  had  smallpox  or  cawpock,  as  frequently  as  those  loho 
had  passed  through  these  diseases ;  and  have  you  remarked  any 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  Ihae  three  several 
classes  of  patients  ? 

It  was  chiefiy  in  those  individuals  who  had  either  passed 
through  cowpox  or  smallpox,  that  the  varioloid  epidemic  was 
observed  to  assume  the  form  of  chickenpox.  In  six  or  seven 
cases,  however,  of  unprotected  individuals,  the  eruption  exhi- 
bited this  character. 

Query  3.  Have  any  examples  occurred  in  your  neighbofwhood 
of  persons  having  had  the  smallpox  twice  f  ajid  did  it  appear,  in 
those  instances,  thai  the  diseate  wot  leu  severe  in  its  scamd  tham 
in  its^rsi  attack  ? 
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I  Eaw  teven  cases  of  the  varioloid  disease  occur  in  Individuals 
who  had  previously  passed  throun;I»  smallpox.  In  one  of  tbese 
cases  only,  had  I  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  disease  dur- 
ing both  attacks.  As  ibis  case  struck  me  very  forcibly  at  the 
time  at  wiiich  it  occurred,  and  appears  to  me  to  point  out,  in  s6 
decided  a  manner,  the  identity  of  the  contagions  of  the  vario- 
loid disease,  as  it  occurred  in  the  vaccinated  and  in  the  un- 
protected, I  shall  mention  the  particulars  of  it.  A  short  tim6 
after  the  appearance  of  smallpox,  a  boy  of  about  seven  years  of 
age,  who  liad  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  had  passed  through 
smallpox,  EuH'ercd  an  attack  of  an  eruptive  disease,  precisay 
Bimilar,  in  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms  and  shortness  of  dura- 
tion, to  tlic  disease  as  it  occurred  in  the  vaccinated.  In  other 
words,  had  the  boy  been  protected  either  by  previous  smallpox 
or  cowpoK,  I  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  chicken- 
pox.  The  mother  flattered  herself  that  her  son  had  passed 
tlirough  a  disease  which  would  effectually  protect  him  against 
a  subsequent  attack  of  smallpox;  but  In  about  three  weeks  after 
tis  recovery,  he  was  again  seized  with  a  febrile  attack,  followed 
by  a  copious  eruption  of  smallpox  of  the  coherent  kind,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  had  scarcely  recovered  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  months.  In  the  same  family,  there  were  other  six 
children,  all  of  them  unprotected.  During  the  lime  that  the 
boy  passed  through  the  first  attack  of  smallpox,  none  of  them 
were  affected ;  but,  shortly  after  the  second,  each  of  them  pass- 
fid  through  the  natural  smallpox  in  different  forms. 

Of  the  other  six  patients  affected  with  secondary  smallpoxj 
two  had  passed  through  inoculated,  and  the  remaining  four 
through  natural  smallpox.  The  secondary  affection  in  the  for- 
mer was  represented  to  have  been  equally  mild  with  the  inocu- 
lated smallpox;  and  in  three  of  the  latter,  the  primary  erup- 
tion was  reported  to  have  been  more  severe  than  that  undet 
which  I  saw  them  labouring;  but  in  the  fourth,  an  old  woman 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  daring  the  first  attack  of  smallix>x, 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyes,  the  secondary  attack  was  more 
severe  than  in  any  of  tlie  other  five. 

Query  *■  Has  a  varioloid  disease  occurred  to  your  observation 
in  persons  •xko  had  passed  through  regular  coicpock  inoculation: 
and  in  the  instances  in  which  theif  have  occurred,  whether  fias  this 
disease  appeared  to  yott  to  resemble  more  ckickenpox  or  smallpox  ? 
Ans.  The  varioloid  disease  attacked  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred individuals,  who  had  been  vaccinated.  The  eruption,  in 
much  the  greater  proportion  of  these  cases,  was  preceded  by 
smart  fever  of  from  36  to  48  hours  duration.  The  eruption  it- 
self was  generally  ]>apular  in  its  origin.  The  panuhu  became 
ve&icular  or  pustular  on  the  second,  and  began  to  decline  <hi  tile 
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fourth  or  6fth  day  aHa  A^r  appearance.  The  three  formf  of 
eruption  which  the  disease  assumed  ia  this  class  of  patients,  vere 
Aompoei,  vesicular  eruption,  and  pustular  engaion.  Of  the  first 
of  these  forms,  which  conetituted  nearly  eight-ninths  of  the  va^ 
cinated  who  were  affected,  the  eruption  somedmes  disappeared 
without  becoming  either  vesicular  or  pustular,  and,  at  o^tef 
times,  it  became  first  vesicular,  aud  then  pustular;  and  in  many 
cases  p^ulee,  vesicles,  pustules,  and  horny  scabs  might  be  seea' 
upon  the  same  patient  at  the  same  time.  In  about  30  cases,  the 
eruption  appeared  to  be  purely  vesicular  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  terminadon ;  and  in  ten  cases  only  did  the  diwan> 
assume  an  aggravated  form, — in  these,  the  eruption  was  similar 
lo  that  which  you  have  described  in  your  "  History  of  the  Va> 
rioloid  Epidemic  in  Edinburgh, "  uuaer  the  denomination  of  Cor 
lierent  Smallpox.  X  beg  io  observe,  that,  in  the  individuals  who 
were  the  subjects  of  tliese  cases,  although  the  vaccine  cicatrix 
was  perceptible  in  all  of  them,  yet  that  the  Vaccine  vims  diq 
not  seem  to  have  acted  npon  the  constitution, — the  cowpox  v»- 
ucles  having  run  their  course,  without  either  apparent  fehrilf 
symptoms,  or  affection  of  the  axillary  glands. 

Quay  B.  Has  this  varioloid  disease,  idien  it  has  attacked  ihoie 
xcko  had  been  vaccinated,  protxd  in  any  instance  Jiital  ? 

jins.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  able  to  inform  yon, 
that  of  the  vaccinated  who  were  attacked , with  the  varioloid  dia- 
ease,  no  one  fell  a  victim  to  it  With  the  exception  of  the  tea 
cases  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  answer  to  tne  fourth  query, 
the  disease  was  mild.  And  though  the  operation  of  vaccinatioif 
in  this  part  of  the  country  b  very  frequently  performed  by  itinei- 
rant  practitioners  and  midvives,  with  no  great  nicety  either  iv 
the  choice  of  the  virus  or  the  manner  of  introducing  it,  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  cicatrix  was  visible,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  previous  vaccination  were  obvious,  and  in  nothine  more  re« 
markably  so,  than  in  the  total  absence  of  the  secondary  ieveri 
even  in  the  few  cases  which  most  nearly  resembled  the  natoral 
smallpox. 

Qjtery  6.  What  viere  the  usual  tymptoms  of  this  disease  in  those 
•who  had  not  passed  through  smallpox  or  cowpaci  ?  Were  they  thqsf 
^  smallpor,  or  of  the  disease  which  has  been  termed  chickcnpox  f 

Ais.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  varioloid  disease 
as  it  attacked  those  protected  by  vaccination,  resembled,  in  its 
symptoms  and  appearance,  chickenpox  more  than  smallpoXf 
But  I  believe  it  would  be  more  correct  to  ssy,  that  while  it  djd 
not  resemble  smallpox  in  severity,  so,  neither  could  tlie  symp^ 
toms  and  appearances  be  said  to  be  those  which  have  been,  by 
many  authors,  ascribed  to  chickenpox.  The  eruptive  fever  wa^ 
uniformly  more  severe  the  variety  in  the  numb^  and  cont^tf 
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oF  the  pustules  much  greater  than  in  chickenpox ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  most  cases  the  disease  appeared  to  me  rather  to  be  a  ter^ 
Hum  quidy  than  either  the  smallpox  or  chickenpox  of  practical 
authors. 

Query  7,    In  what  prapartion  of  perums  attacked  mth  this 
disease^  xoko  had  not  beefi  vaccinated  or  variolated^  has  it  proved 
fatal? 

Ans.  Being  uncertain  of  the  actual  number  of  unprotected 
individuals  who  were  attacked  with  smallpox^  I  feel  myself 
tinable  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  what  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  was,  in  this  class  of  patients ;  but  the  epidemic 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  severe  one,  and  many  of  the  oldest 
parishioners  in  Wick  declared  that  they  never  had  known  the 
smallpox  more  fatal. 

Query  8.    Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  any  instances  of  modi-- 
Jled  smallpox^  or  the  disease  which  has  been  termed  chickenpox^ 
occurring  oftener  than  once  in  the  same  individual  ? 

Ans.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  either  of 
these  forms  of  varioloid  eruption  occur  twice  in  the  same  indi« 
yidual. 

Qiiery  9.     Does  the  general  description  which  I  have  given  of 
the  varioloid  disease^  in  the  three  different  classes  whom  it  attack'^ 
ed  in  Edinburgh^  agree  with  that  of  your  observation  ;  or  in  what 
respects  does  your  ohseivation  differ  from  mine? 

Ans.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  draw  out  a  full  account  of  the 
varioloid  disease  as  it  occurred  in  the  three  different  classes  of 
patients  whom  it  attacked,  I  am  convinced  that  no  description 
which  I  could  give  would  be  better  calculated  to  convey  to  you 
an  exact  idea  of  it,  than  that  which  you  have  so  ably  communi- 
cated in  your  valuable  treatise  on  varioloid  diseases.  With  few 
exceptions,  your  observation  coincides  with  my  own.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  unprotected,  the  eruption  assumed  the 
more  common  forms  of  smallpox,  viz.  the  distinct,  the  coherent, 
and  the  confluent  forms.  Those  varieties  of  the  disease  which 
you  have  described  under  the  names  of  vesicular  and  vesiculo- 

Justular  smallpox  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  appear  to 
ave  been  with  you  in  Edinburgh.  Those  who  laboured  un- 
der the  distinct  smallpox  all  recovered.  In  several  cases  the  e- 
ruption  left  behind  it  permanent  pits,  and  in  others  blains  only, 
v^ich  soon  disappeared.  The  coherent  smallpox  was  frequent- 
ly very  severe,  and,  in  many  instances,  fatal.  The  throat  was 
in  most  cases  severely  affected,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  pa- 
tients were  attacked  with  haemoptysis.  Almost  all  who  were 
attacked  with  the  smallpox  in  its  most  aggravated  form — the 
coffluent — fell  victims  to  the  disease.  No  description  can  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  dreadful  appearance  which  these 
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padenta  exhibited.  In  all  of  them,  besides  the  pain  necessarily 
attendant  upon  such  a  loathsome  cutaneous  disease,  pectoru 
^mptoms  of  the  most  distresfiing  kind  supervened,  accomp^ 
iued>  in  some  cates,  with  copious  hKinorrhage  from  the  lungs 
and  nose,  bloody  stools  and  urine.  In  one  case  of  this  desmp- 
tion,  the  patient  died  on  the  4th  day  after  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption.  The  period,  however,  at  which  death  usuallv 
occurred  in  the  two  last  classes  of  patients,  was  between  the  12ta 
and  15th  day.  In  several  cases,  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  patient  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
I  observed  a  rash  of  a  rubeolous  or  scarlet  colour,  which  disi^ 
peared  when  the  papules  came  out. 

Q.uerjf,  10.  jire  yen  acquainted  with  any  facts  which  tend  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis,  that  smallpox,  chickenpox,  andmodij(e4 
smallpox,  may  all  arise  from  one  and  the  same  contagion  f 

Ans,  So  far  as  my  observation  eoes  of  the  varioloid  epide> 
mic  which  lately  prevuled  in  WicK,  every  bet,  instead  ot  dis- 
proving, tends  amply  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  which  you  have 
suggested  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  ctxitagions  of 
smmlpox,  of  chickenpox,  and  of  modified  smallpox.  I  hava 
very  frequently  observed,  in  individuals  living  under  the  samd 
roof,  the  epidemic  assume  every  possible  form  of  the  varlohud- 
disease — confluent  smallpox  in  one — coherent  Emallpoz  in  a 
second — distinct  in  a  third — the  veaiculo-pustular  in  a'  fourth* 
and  the  pure  vesicular  disease  in  a  fifth — though  the  latter  form 
of  eruption  occurred  chiefly  in  the  vaccinated.  Ilie  parents 
who  were  familiar  with  the  appearances  of  the  natnra]  smallpcK^ 
were  at  first  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  kind  of  a  disease  had 
come  among  them  in  the  form  of  modified  smallpox ;  but  they 
soon  became  convinced,  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease  arose 
from  one  and  the  same  contagion,  and  that  it  was  to  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  vaccination  that  those  who  had  passed  througK 
that  process  had  the  smallpox  in  an  "  easy  form, "  as  they  termed 
it,  while  the  unprotected  were  labouring  under  the  more  aggni* 
vated  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  cause  of  vaccina- 
tion  has  not  suffered  in  this  part  of  the  country  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  late  epidemic ;  on  the  contrary,  all  classes  of 
the  community  have  become  more  and  more  satisfied  of  ita 
value,  and  many,  even  of  those  who  were  most  prejudiced  a- 
gainst  the  practice,  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  its  utility. 
Religious  prejudices,  however,  against  vaccination,  have  still  a 
powerful  mfluence  with  many,,  which  even  the  devastation  the 
smallpox  committed  in  the  short  space  of  four  months,  baa  not 
been  able  to  overcome.  \ 

}Vick,  March  \Olh,  1822. 
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Case  of  Drrtpsj/.     By  Alexander  M'Cahthy,  M.  D.,  Physf- 
cian  to  tlie  West  Carbcrry  Dispensary,  County  of  Cork. 

T  SUBMIT  the  following  case,  as  one  that  conveys  soma  prao- 
*  tical  facts  as  to  the  management  of  this  very  intractable  dis- 
ease. The  subject  of  Dropsy  has  cnga^rcd  the  pen  of  some  of 
your  very  able  correspondents,  and,  no  doubt,  Iios  received 
much  elucidation  from  its  discussion.  The  remarks  of  the  in- 
genious Dr  Aberci'ombie  are  particularly  instiuctive,  and  his 
observations  on  diseases  in  general  of  great  practical  luiport- 
ancc. 

Avoiding  all  theory,  I  submit  the  following  case  from  the 
Dispensary  books,  and  am  satisfied  lliat  the  cure,  in  this  case, 
may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  remedial  powers  of  fox-glove 
ana  mercury.  The  former  very  active  agent  I  have  found  of 
great  assistance  in  serous  effusion ;  and  the  remarks  of  Dr  Hal- 
loran  of  Cork  place  its  powers  in  mania  beyond  question.  In 
pulmonary  sfiections,  particularly  with  high  excitement,  I  have 
always  been  disappointed,  and  never  obiserved  any  advantage 
from  it.  I  have  therefore  relinquished  its  use  altogether  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Mercury  is  a  remedy  now  venr  mucli  employed  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  careful  observer  will  have  to  consider  it,  in  many 
instances,  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Vet  it 
requires  the  greatest  caution  in  discriminating  the  affections^ 
and  tlie  subjects  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  but,  in  ccrtaio  stages 
t^  the  fever  that  Is  so  common  In  this  country,  there  is  no  dis- 
pensing with  calomel ;  and,  under  the  management  of  the  ex- 
perienced practitioner,  calomel  will  be  found  to  he  equal  to  all 
the  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the  eloquent  and  talented  Dr 
Armstrong. 

I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  obscure  afifections  of  the  lower 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  both  tormenting  and  intri- 
cate to  the  yonng  practitioner ;  tlicy  have  occurred  in  voung 
female  gobjects,  convalescent  from  fever,  and  ui  those  who  la- 
bour under  various  anomalous  nervous  symptoms,  from  in- 
structed catamenia.  Medical  writers,  as  far  as  my  reading 
goes,  are  extremely  defective,  and  often  injudicious,  on  tins 
subject.  Steel,  tonics  of  various  kind^,  horse-exercise,  and  at- 
tention to  the  biliary  secretion,  form  the  usual  routine  of  practice. 
Gut  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  louics,  and  stimulants 
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(^all  kinds;  and,  by  turning  ray  attention  to  the  I 

I  have  reallv  much  reason  io  be  satisfied  with  their  mode 
F  treatment.  I  always  npply  leeches  to  the  lower  belly  with 
^reat  advantage;  and,  by  gtendily  persevering  in  this  practice, 
vitli  mild  aperients,  and  the  liip-bntli,  I  have  succeeded  in  check- 
*  Ig  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  which  before  were  aggravat- 
3  by  stimulants  and  tonics. 
The  most  distressing  spasmodic  affections  have  yielded  to  thU 
Tne  of  treatment,  when  the  various  antispasmodic  remediM 
roved  useless,  if  not  injurious. 

June  1 1th,  1821. — Daniel  Mauonv,  ictat.  21,  about  a  fort- 
'^ht  past  was  exposed  to  much  cold,  and  immediately  after  was 
.  Itacked  with  an  enlargement  of  tlie  abdomen.  There  is  a  fluo 
tDStion  evident,  and  his  lees  pit  on  pressure.  Pulse  90,  shai-p, 
Mgue  white  and  furred ;  bowels  natural ;  urine  high  coloui  " 
tnd  scanty. 

Fiat  veniesectio  ad  |xij. 
5,  Pulv.  jalapii  comp.     3ij,     G.  gambogias  gr.  xij.     Si 
mur.  bydrargyri  gr.  vi.     Syrupi  q.  s.  ft.  boli  No. 
Capt.  un.  al  tern  is  noctibus. 
^  Tincu  scilla;  3SS.    Capt.  gts.  viginti,  ter  in  die,  cyatho 
aquK  fontis. 

21st  June. — No  improvement  in  his  symptoms.     The  eH'usion 

in  the  abdomen  increased,  and  immense  collection  in  the  tunica 

vaginalis  testis.     Countenance  very  anxious  and  cadaverous ; 

tpaUc  120;  tongue  clean;  appetite  moderate;  urine  very  scanty; 

X  Bowels  bound,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  purgatives. 

The  operatiou  of  tapping  was  performed  on  the  abdomen ;  ten 
I  .guarls  of  serous  fluid  were  quickly  discharged,  and  the  scrotum 
i  freely  scarified.  His  breathing  was  relieved  after  the 
^flpe  ration. 

■  '       ^  Ungt.  hydrarg.  fort.  Jx.     Divide  in  chartas  viij.     AP- 
fricet  unam  iaterno  femori  omni  nocte. 
5i  Tinct.  digitalis  purp.  %is.     Capt  gts.  xx.  bis  in  dii^  cya- 
tho aqute  purx. 
^  G.  gambogice  31.  divide  in  pulveres  tij.     Ca:p%.  un.  al- 
temis  noctibus.     Inter,  alia  medicamenta. 
fiSth  Jane. — There  is  a  considerable  improvement  in  all  the 
symptoms.      The  efiiision  has  entirely  left  the  scrotum;  the 
abdomen  is  still  tumid ;  countenance  improved ;  pulse  natural ; 
urine  more  copious ;  the  powders  opened  bis  boweU  moderate- 
ly; moudi  not  sore.     Cent,  tinct.  digitalis  ad  gti:.  xxviij.  ter, 
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Inter;  pulveres. 
9>  Crystallor.  tartar  §j.    Pulv.  jalapii  3ij.    Zingiberis  3i. 
^  Syrupi  q.  s.  ut  ft.  elect.  moUe^  cujus,   capt.  cocbl. 

}        parv.  ter  in  die.     Afiricet  niolem  nucis  moschat^e 
-         linimenti  hydrargyri  comp.  abdomini  omn.  nocte  hora 
8om« 
July  6th.     The  abdomen  is  asain  distended  with  fluid ;  gums 
^re;  has  had  a  considerable  degree  of  purging;  urine  free, 
and  not  high  coloured j  strength  not  much  impaired;  appetite 
bad;  no  sleep  at  night;  pulse  108;  tongue  white  and  furred; 
countenance  pallid ;  thirst. 

Ten  Quarts  of  water  was  this  day  evacuated  from  the  abdo- 
men wiUi  the  trocar. 

^  Infusi  quassise  Ibiss*     Carb.  potassas   3iv.     M.  Capt. 

cyathum  vinosum  ter  in  die. 
Cont.  elect,  crystallor.  tart,  et  inter,  liniment,  hydrarg.     A 
glass  of  gin  punch  at  dinner. 

10th  July. — The  swelling  is  reported  not  to  increase  since  the 
operation;  great  purging;  urine  copious. 

Tj^  Unj^*  hyararg.  camphorat  §i.    Divide  in  chartas  viij. 
Affi*icet  un.  omn.  nocte  interno  femori. 
19th  July. — He  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping  again 
this  day,  when  eleven  quarts  of  water  were  evacuated ;  nas  im- 
proved in  strength ;  urine  rather  copious ;  bowels  free. 

Cpnt.  infus.  quassias  cum  carb.  potassas.  ter  in  die.    Inter. 

ungt.  hydrarg.  &c. 
'^  Mass.  pilul.  hydrarg.  3i«   Pulv.  scillae  siccati.  ^i.    Pulv. 
Fol.  digitalis  gr.  xii.     Opii  gr.  iv.    Gelat.  saponis  q.  s. 
ut  ft.  pilulae  xx.    Capt.  unam  mane,  merioie  et  ves- 
pere* 
2]  St.-— A  part  of  his  urine  this  day  submitted  to  experiment 
with  nitric  acid;  no  precipitate;  no  coagulation  on  exposure  to 
a  high  temperature.    According  to  Dr  Blackall,  dropsy  with- 
out coagulable  urine. 

.  28th  July.— The  abdomen  is  again  swelling,  but  not  to  so 
great  a  degree.  Countenance  much  improved. 
Cont.  pilulae  et  infus.  ut  antea. 
6th  August. — His  gums  are  sore,  and  he  is  salivated  since 
ibe  Slst  ultimo.  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  all  the  drop- 
tilcaX  symptoms ;  urine  more  copious  than  usual ;  bowels  rather 
Qa»tive. 

Ccmt.  infus.  quassiee  et  carb.  potass.    Inter,  pilulae. 
%  Pulv.  jalapii  C.  3y*  Diviqein  pulv.  iij.    Capt.  un.  omni 
nocte. 


11th  Augiut — Conddenble  uDpravemcnt.      SwcUing  nri>> 
lidingjaBt. 

Cont.  medicamoiU. 
S 1 8t  August.— There  U  eveiy  appeannce  of  retaming  hesUIt. 
Sropucal  awelling  nemrly  gone;  mouth  fabaled;  t^ipetitt  good  i 
bowels  regular ;  puUe  natural;  urine  free. 

Cent,  iufua.  quaauie.    Inter,  alia  medicamoit*. 
Dismissed  cured. 
1822,  Jan.  6th. — This  patient  presoited  himself  at  the  IXi- 
pensary  this  day  in  perfect  health. 


IV. 

Effktt  t^  an  Overdou  of  Qpitnii.     By  Alezandeb  Kbhitidt. 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed. 


O 


,H  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March  1794,  a  Mogul  gentl«- 
man,  about  twen^  years  of  s^,  and*  who  had  never  been 


accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  resolved  to  poison  himself} 
and,  with  this  intention,  swallowed  a  qoantitv  of  opium.  I  wat 
called  at  ten  minutes  before  seven,  and  fonnd  that  he  had  taken 
the  opium  a  little  after  six  o'clock.  Upon  ezaminmg  the  pov 
eon  who  had  purchased  it  for  him,  I  found  that  the  wei^t  t^ 
four  dubs  (a  copper  coin)  had  been  purchased  and  delivered  to 
him ;  and  upon  searching  the  tents,  a  qnand^  of  opium,  which  - 
appeared  to  have  been  well  masticated,  was  found  in  the  place 
whither  he  had  retired  to  take  the  dose.  Wdghing  this,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  grains  of  the 
quantity  purchased;  and  this,  I  bdiev^  must  have  been  vety 
nearly  the  quantity  he  swallowed. 

I  found  him  supported  by  his  servants  in  the  erect  porition, 
for  he  was  altogether  unable  to  support  himself.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  me  most  profound  intoxication;  and,  when  first 
roused,  was  evidently  delirioa»;  but  by  persevering  in  our  en- 
deavours, he  became  capable  of  giving  very  pertinent  answen^ 
though  he  uttered  them  with  much  labour  and  difficulty.  His 
skin  was  of  a  red  and  inflamed  Colonr  (he  being  a  &ir  man,  the 
son  of  a  native  of  Persia) ;  and  all  the  vunst  even  to  the  nmrnte 
branches,  were  uncommonly  distended,  and  had  the  appeanDce 
of  being  stuffed  and  gorged  with  Aeir  cmCentt.  Bewui  •  pair 
ZS 


I 
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of  wide  long  drawers,  his  only  covering  was  a  cloth  thrown 
loosely  round  his  shoulders ;  in  which  undress,  tlie  state  of  bis 
akin  had  a  very  marked  and  striking  appearance. 

The  only  thing  of  which  he  complained,  was  a  sensation  of 
Intolerable  itchiness  over  the  whole  of  his  skin ;  so  that  he  kept 
five  or  six  people  constantly  employed  in  scratching  him.  In 
every  other  respect,  he  said  he  felt  himself  perfectly  at  esse. 
His  pulse  was  from  70  to  SO,  fuH  and  soft. 

Having  gone  provided  with  a  phial  of  vitriol  of  zinc,  and  with 
scales  and  weights,  I  gave  him  immediately  fifteen  grains  of  it^ 
and  repeated  a  dose  of  ten  grains  more  every  ten  minutes,  till 
he  had  taken  sixty>five  grains.  During  this  time  the  stupor 
was  increasing,  and  all  his  efforts  to  vomii  had  been  ineffectual. 
He  now,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  feathers,  and  of  the  fin- 
gers of  another  person  thrust  into  his  throat,  began  to  vomit  a 
Utile,  but  it  was  with  great  labour  and  difficulty.  What  he 
threw  up  had  a  very  strong  smell  of  opium ;  and  the  surface  trf 
it  was  covered  with  what  was  evidently  masticated  opium.  His 
pnlse  was  ^lill  soft,  but  (juick,  small,  and  thready.  I  now  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  by  any 
means,  to  excite  his  stomach  to  the  free  action  of  vomiting; 
and,  as  there  was  plainly  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  gave  him,  at  the 
end  of  the  next  ten  mmutes,  fifteen  grains  more  of  the  white 
vitriol,  iu  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  continued  to  give  him 
fifteen  grains  more  every  ten  minutes,  administering  it  with 
the  warm  water,  until  he  had  taken  one  hundred  ana  twen^- 
five  grains.  He  then  vomited  fully ;  and  I  continued  adminis- 
tering the  warm  water,  until  it  was  returned  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  opium.  At  ten  o'clock,  I  gave  him  two  ounces 
of  Glauber's  salts,  and  left  him,  having  given  directions  that  be 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  out  of  an  erect  posture,  nor  to  go 
to  sleep,  till  the  salts  had  operated.  Though  he  was  purged 
briskly  during  the  night,  the  salts  were  repeated  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d ;  a  strong  infusion  of  colTee  was  ordered  for 
his  breakfast,  and  directed  to  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  and  to  use  lemonade  for  his  common  drink.  At 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  he  had  still  the  appearance  of  being 
very  drunk,  but  said  that  he  felt  himself  perfectly  free  of  all 
complaint,  and  that  he  was  sensible  the  intoxication  was  going 
nff.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

It  was  very  remarkable,  that,  when  the  torpor  and  comatose 
heaviness  were  at  such  a  height,  that  he  appeared  to  have  al- 
most no  command  of  any  of  his  muscles,  nor  the  smallest  per- 
ception of  what  was  passing  around  him,  his  hearing  wa^ 
nevertheless,  remarkably  acute.     We  naturally  spoke  somewhat 
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loader  than  tuna],  to  a  man  who  waS|  unlesf  when  ray  th»> 
roughly  roused,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  .aad  who  bad  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  almost  totally  deprived  of  all  hit  extenud 
senses.  This  he  always  found  fault  with,  and  reproved;  aad 
repeatedly  requested,  that  we  would  not  speak  to  him  louder 
than  usual,  saying,  that  it  disturbed  him  exceedingly^ 

As,  in  such  a  case,  there  could  be  no  necessity  fur  being  verjr 
nice  in  weighing  out  the  medicine,  the  quantity  of  the  vitriol  of 
zinc  which  he  actually  took  may  well  be  estimated  considerably 
higher  than  what  I  have  stated  it  at. 

My  memorandum  of  the  case  is  dated  Camp  of  the  Nizam'a 
Detachment*  near  Yelboorgafa,  6th  March,  1794. 


V. 

On  the  £^rf*  ^  an  Ocerdote  of  Digitalis.     By  Thomas  M. 
FoGO,  M.  D.  late  Surgeon,  Royal  Artillery. 

'l'*HE  following  case  may  be  of  use,  not  only  in  showing  botr 
■*  a  large  dose  of  tincture  of  digitalis  completely  cured  • 
very  severe  attack  of  asthma,  in  whicn  every  means  had  been 
tried,  including  smaller  doses  of  the  same  medicine,  without  tf- 
fect;  but  to  what  an  enormous  extent  this  drug  may  be  takeHf 
without  proving  fatal,  though  certainly  not  without  producinj^ 
aTarming  symptoms. 

Mr  K- ,  a  respectable  individual,  and  schoolmaster  of  a  pa- 
rish in  East- Lothian,  was  labouring  under  a  very  severe  attack 
of  asthma  when  I  first  saw  him,  which  succeeded  a  slight  pnen- 
monic  affection,  and  for  whicli  he  had  been  bled,  &c  by  my 
friend  Dr  Lewins  of  Haddington:  When  I  saw  him  he  com- 
plained of  the  frequent  returns  of  difficulty  of  breathing  duni^ 
the  day,  particularly  upon  placing  himself  in  a  recumbent  po»- 
ture  i  ana  of  their  violence  and  quick  snccession  during  nidit 
being  so  great,  as  to  preclude  all  attempts  to  sleep,  or  indeea  to 
remain  in  bed.  Antispasmodics  were  inefficacious ;  Opiates  I 
could  not  continue,  because  they  induced  that  disposition  to 
unpleasant  visions  peculiar  to  particular  habits ;  Hyosciamus,  in 
large  doses,  failed  of  giving  even  temporary  quiet,  though  va- 
riously combined,  as  with  ether,  camphor,  the  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  and  others ;  Emetics  had  the  eSect  of  di- 
minishing the  violence  of  the  nocturnal  paroxysms,  and  tavoup* 
ing  a  quieter  night,  though  far  from  being  followed  by  refreid)- 
ing  sleep;  but  such  remission  I  could  not  venture  every  night 
to  procure,  because  the  natient  waa  well  advanced  in  vears.  waa 
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much  wwn  odt  ^  ihe  want  of  repose  aii4  incapability  of  tak- 
ing tufltenancey  and  was  becoming  oedematouB  in  the  lower  ex- 
tt«mitie8|  the  coniequence  of  debility. 

His  aouy  a  surgeon,  conceiving  digitalis  might  be  triedf 
brought  a  phial  of  Sue  tincture  when  he  came  to  visit  his  father: 
as  I  had,  however,  before  given  itafairtria^  and  the  oedema 
afipearediiot  to  arise  from  any  hydropic  disposition,  the  phial 
inm  laid  aside  without  further  consideration. 

,  On  the  morning  of  the.  28d  August,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's account,  after  having  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night, 
the  greater  part  of  which  be  was  walking  about  in  great  agony, 
he  new  to  the  place  where  several  botdes  were  standing,  and 

«  wishing  for  relief,  without  hesitation  swallowed  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  with  digitalis,  which,  by  after  measurement,  we  found 

'  to  contain  exactly  an  ouncef  and  which  his  son  had  procured 
from  an  apothecary  for  that  quantity.  *  This  took  place  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  I  aifterwards  understood. 

,  I  called  at  his  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  was  told 
he  was  asleep ;  but  heard  nothing  of  his  having  prescribed  for 
himself,  and  therefore  did  not  repeat  my  visit  till  past  one^ 
when  I  found  him  awake,  and  quite  easy,  being  then  in  bed. 
In  the  course  of  my  in(]|uiries,  he  told  me  that  he  had  to  thank 
himself  for  procuring  his  composed  state,  which  my  medicines 
had  failed  to  do;  and  detailed  the  draught  which  he  had  taken 
early  in  the  morning.  I  then  found  he  had  fallen  asleep  almost 
immediately  after  taking  the  dose,  slept  soundly  till  half  past 
ten,  when  he  vomited  a  good  deal,  and  likewise  had  an  evacua-. 
tion  per  anum,  and  very  composedly  afterwards  resumed  his 
bed,  and  the  enjoyment  of  repose.  Upon  being  satisfied  of 
what  he  had  done,  I  lost  ,no  time  in  administering  a  powerful 
emetic,  which  operated  speedily,  and  completely  cleansed  the 
•tomach  of  its  contents ;  at  this  time  his  pulse  was  80,  and  per- 
fectly regular.  I  saw  him  agaiil  at  four  o'clock,  when  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  tranquil  state,  and  between  my  visits  had 
enjoyed  some  sleep;  the  pulse  was  as  before.  I  repeated  my 
Tisit  at  six  o'clock,  when  I  found  him  quite  easy,  free  from  ver* 
tigo  and  nausea,  nor  had  he  had  any  alvine  evacuation  since  I 
aaw  him  last;  his  pulse  in  frequency  and  strength  was  much 
the  same^  though  every  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  a  slight 
intermission.  1  now  began  to  dread  the  effects  of  the  medicme 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  ordered  some  strong  punch  to  be 
made,  which  was  given  in  divided  doses.    About  half  past  eight 

.   o'clock  I  saw  him  again,  when. the  only  change  observable  was 

I  II  1       m^^^^^^    J      ■! 1 w— i^-B      .mi.       __J 1    -M_    ^^  ir -I  ■  ^^^-^ 

*  Jft  Lewins  was  ^ood  enough  to  make  inquiry  at  the  ahop  from  whence  the 
mediclqe  ww  obtained,  cad  be  wte  MRuned  that  the  tintiliira  waa  in  m  fineah  fUM^ 
*  aadt  Um  siaaoB  btftn^  ftiom  kcfii  gittatd  at  te  rraper  11^ 
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in  the  pa1s€%  which  dow  intermitted  more  freqnottly,  and  the 
intermissions  were  longer^  though  seldom  mora' than  qne  each 
minute. 

To  prevent  the  sedative  effects  bt  the  dicitaliB,  I  considered 
the  only  line  of  practice  to  be  pursued ;  Uiough,  I  conTess,  I 
had  no  great  hopes  of  success  in  my  endeavours,  but  I  was  de- 
termined to  be  at  hand,  and  remained  by  the  patient's  bedside 
the  whole  night.  With  this  view,  I  began  about  9  o'clock  to. 
give  him  repeated  doses  of  the  carbonas  ammonia,  of  which  I 
gave  him  grs.  x.  in  the  form  of  a  bolus ;  but  afterwards  chang- 
ed it  for  tbe'ai^  ammcmia:,  of  which  I  gave  gtts.  xx.  alternat- 
ed with  3iss.  of  the  elker  nitrosus,  every  hour.  After  he  had 
taken  two  doses  of  medicine,  I  began  to  mark  particularly  the 
variations  of  the  pulse,  which  had  now  changed  much,  in  the 
frequency  of  the  intermissions,  in  their  length,  and  consequently 
in  the  number  of  pulsations  during  a  minute. 

As  I  had  dispatched  an  express  for  his  son,  when  I  began 
giving  the  stimulating  medicines,  his  arrival  before  midnight 
was  satisfactory,  for  he  enabled  me  to  pay  all  proper  attentUM 
to  his  father. 

The  medicines  were  administered  r^ularly  every  hour,  and| 
in  the  intervals,  the  patient  slept,  upon  the  whole,  toleri^y 
composed ;  and,  when  lie  was  awoke  to  take  again  the  draughti 
always  assured  us  he  felt  no  nneasiness  of  any  Kind.  The  stata. 
of  the  puUe,  as  noted  every  half  hour,  will  show  how  variable 
it  was,  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  to  eight  or  tea 
beats ;  we  therefore  preferred  stated  observations,  from  wbicb 
it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  sinking  of  the  pulse  was  by  no 
means  progressive,  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  it  the 
medicine  had  been  left  to  itself;  and  which  variation  at  timet 
led  me  to  encourage  hopes  that  we  might  be  successful  in  our 
counteracting  plan,  remembering,  as  I  clld,  the  case  of  a  yoUDB 
lady,  as  noticed  by  the  late  distinguished  Dr  Gregory  m  his. 
Lectures,  whose  pulse  suddenly  was  diminished  to  28  pulsa- 
tions in  the  itilnute,  from  the  accumulation  of  repeated  doses 
of  digitalis,  and  who  nevertheless  recovered  by  the  &ee  exhibi- 
tion of  brandy. 

State  of  the  pulse,  as  noted  each  half  hour. 
At  II  o'clock  58       half-pait       56 
—  12    —      52  —  « 

At    1  a.  m.     42  —  £5 
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—    9—46 
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By  12  o'clock  the  following  day,  I  considered  we  had  com- 
pletely counteracted  tlie  sedative  effects  of  the  digitalis,  and 
therefore  discontinued  particularly  remarking  the  pulse,  though     ' 
from  that  time  it  continued  pretty  steady;  and  contented  my- 
self with  merely  prescribinff  repealed  doses  of  the  mixlura  earn-      \ 
pAoratay  which,  however,  I  intermitted  in  the  course  of  twenty-     , 
four  hours,  every  danger  to  be  apprehended  being  by  that  time     ' 
removed.     Since  that  period  to  the  present  time,  there  never     I 
has  been  the  least  untoward  symptom ;  and,  besides  being  as  it 
were  dragged  from  the  grave,  he  enjoys  wonderful  good  health, 
and  is  able  to  go  about  his  usual  avocations,  without  any  asth- 
mstical  affection  whatever. 

It  is  a  desideratum,  how  far  we  may  be  justified  in  giving 
digitalis  in  large  doses  in  cases  of  asthma,  and  to  what  extent 
it  can  be  given  with  safety  ?  From  a  case  which  has  come  to 
mj  knowledge,  which  happened  in  this  county  some  years  ago, 
where  a  patient  took  a  tea-spoonful  by  mistake,  in  place  of  pa- 
regoric, without  inducing  any  very  alarming  symptoms;  and, 
from  the  instance  I  have  now  related,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
that  this  drug  may  be  given  in  quantities  almost  beyond  human 
credibility,  and  with  the  happiest  efiect;  while  from  small  re- 
peated doses,  more  alarming  symptoms  will  be  produced  than 
from  many  times  the  quantity  given  at  once.  Farther  observa- 
tion can  only  resolve  this  point. 

Fortunate  as  has  been  the  issue  of  this  case,  yet  I  cannot  but 
r^pret  that  I  did  not  see  the  individual  when  I  first  called  in 
the  morning;  for  I  miaht  have  been  enabled  to  set  at  rest  the 
long  disputed  point,  whether  it  first  acts  as  a  stimulant  ?  When 
I  did  see  him,  the  pulse  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  many 
days  before;  and,  if  it  had  raised  the  pulse  in  the  first  instance, 
it  had  returned  to  ite  wonted  state  oy  that  time.  Allowing, 
however,  that  I  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging,  yet  I 
think  the  facts  militate  against  any  such  stimulating  properties 
of  the  foxglove,  because,  in  my  idea,  the  stimulating,  ought  to 
have  been  more  quickly  succeeded  by  the  sedative,  effects:  of 
the  latter  tliere  in  no  doubt;  but  the  lormer  is  still  subjadice.        i 

Morth  Berwick,  Vh  September,  1821.  i 
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VI. 

Of  the  UtilUy  of  the  Nicoliana  Tabaaim  in  tome  Cases  (fPUeg- 
moiiee;  as  also  in  some  other  Diseases  vokere  it  is  not  tmtaUy 
employed.    By  Robert  L.  Page,  IVf.  D.  Dundalk. 

I^ASE  I. — About  November  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  poor  wo- 
^^  man  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  bodvi  who  bad  ^ot  pneumonia. 
She  had  been  attended,  previous  to  the  time  I  first  saw  her,  by 
a  respectable  apothecary.  I  found  her  labouring  under  the  great- 
est difficulty  of  breathing  j  her  face  almost  of  a  purple  c^our ; 
skin  dry ;  great  anxiety.  She  could  not  lie  on  either  side;  waa 
obliged  to  De  raised  in  the  bed  almost  to  a  sitting  posture.  Her 
bowels  had  been  well  opened  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  given  ber 
by  the  apothecary;  urine  high  coloured,  with  brick-dost  sedi- 
ment, and  scanty ;  pulse  strong  and  hard ;  tongue  quite  furred. 
The  day  before  I  saw  her,  she  had  lost  %  xx.  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  which  gave  her  no  relief. 

Detrahe  unc.  xx.  Sang,  instanter  e  brachio.     Aj^.pecl,  etnp- 

e  meloe  vesic.  magnum.    Habeal  hausUm  e  tinct.  opii  ettm 

tijictura  digitalis,  node  samendum. 

Saw  her  the  following  morning ;  breathing  nearly  as  difEcult 

as  the  day  before.     Every  symptom,  in  fact,  nearly  the  same  j 

had  no  rest  from  draught ;  blister  doing  vety  well ;  bowels  re* 

gularly  open;  stools  fetid  and  not  natural. 

DetraAe  unc-mv.  Sang,  e  brachio.    Habeat  solutioittm  tMlpk. 

magneiia.    Sep.  hatat.  anodjpi.  ut  antea  prescript,  flocfe 

sumend. 

'  Was  called  out  of  bed  to  see  her  same  night,  her  breathing 

liaving  become  so  urgent  and  di£Scult  that  the  attendants  sua> 

peeled  she  was  dying. 

Repel,  detract.  Sang,  ad  unc.  xiv. 
Following  day  saw  her ;  her  breathing,  though  slightly  bet- 
ter, still  dreadmlly  severe ;  had  a  little  sleep  after  I  had  seen 
ber  in  the  night  time;  pulse  tlO,  hard;  bowels  open;  stools 
fetid  and  greenish ;  the  salts  had  operated  well. 

Detrahe  unc.  xiv.  sang,  ut  antea.    Ordered  for  her  a  saline 

mixture,  with  tiiict.  opii. 

Day  following  saw  her ;  breathing  still  very  bad,  though  cep* 

tainly  better  than  before ;  a  severe  cough  had  now  taken  pIsGa^ 

which  greatly  annoyed  her;  bowels  not  regular;  tongue  lea 

foul  than  before;  pulse  110. 

Bepet.  detr.  sang,  ad  $xy,    Habeat  botum  e  subm,  hydr.  et 

pulv.  antim.  ■    ■ 

Saw  her  in  the  erening;  breathiog  ttUl  I&b<»io\i&t  vuLub)^ 
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anxiefy  in  the  countenance ;  had  two  fetid  stools ;  cough  very 
distressing.  Finding,  on  the  whole,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost,  in  all  94*  ounces,  had  not  given  any  very  essential  relief^ 
and  knowing  that  her  constitution  had  been  a  good  one,  I  form- 
ed the  idea  that  it  would  be  desii-able,  if  the  constitution  could 
be  reduced  (and  consequently  the  inflammation)  in  some  other 
manner  than  by  constant  blood-letting,  which  had  been  pushed 
to  such  an  extent ;  I  therefore  ordered  for  her  the  following 
enema. 

T^  Nicot.  tahac,  gr.  xxro.    AqtuB  bullientis  %xij.    Post  hom 
dimidiam  partem  cola.    Injiciaiur  infusum  statim. 

Saw  her,  as  usual,  the  following  day.  The  breathing  infinite- 
ly better;  could  nearly  lie  on  either  side.  The  injection  had 
made  her  extremely  sick ;  but,  almost  immediately  afterwards^ 
her  breathing  got  astonishingly  better,  and  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue so ;  the  pulse  90,  and  haa  a  pleasant  feel  under  the  finger ; 
tongue  much  cleaner  about  the  middle ;  the  eyes  had  lost  much 
of  the  sufibsion,  and  she  had  sleep  for  about  three  hours  in  the 
night ;  bowels  quite  regular.     Ordered  nothing  for  her. 

Following  day  saw  ner;  she  still  continued  greatly  better; 
breathing  easy  and  comfortable;  pulse  84 ;  the  countenance  had 
lost  the  anxiety.  In  a  few  days,  this  woman  was  perfectly  re- 
covered* 

Case  II. — About  February  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  fine  boy 
who  had  got  cynanche  tonsillaris.  He  was  about  five  years  old. 
I  ordered  an  emp,  episp,  to  be  put  round  the  throat,  and  order- 
ed powders  composed  of  stdrm.  hydr.  cum  jalapd.  Called  next 
day;  the  inflammation  not  better;  bowels  not  opened,  though  all 
the  powders  were  taken.  I  ordered  immediately  the  powders  to 
be  repeated,  and  given  as  before.  A  messenger  told  me  in  the 
afternoon  the  bowels  were  not  better.  An  opening  mixture, 
composed  of  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  pennyroyal  water,  was  ordered, 
the  child  to  get  part  of  it  every  hour  till  it  operated.  Called 
next  morning;  no  passage  in  the  bowels;  got  the  child  put  into 
a  warm  bath  at  96  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  continued  him 
in  it  for  twelve  minutes.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  child  got 
3iv.. olei  ricini.  Called  in  tlie  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  bowels 
were  as  usual,  and  the  throat  greatly  inflamed.  The  tonsils  and 
velum  palati  were  like  scarlet ;  the  child  could  scarcely  swallow. 

I  instantly  ordered  the  enema  e  tahac.  nicot.  to  be  got  ready. 
It  was  given,  (the  infusion  being  very  weak).  It  immedis^tely 
had  the  efiect  of  producing  four  large  and  fetid  stools ;  the  child 
experienced  anxiety  and  sickness  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  con- 
•equeiice  of  the  tobacco ;  but  it  soon  went  off.  The  inflammation 
in  the  tonsils  speedily  got  better ;  the  bowels  remained  afterwards 
quite  natural;  and  iu  a  few  dajr«  the  child  was  perfectly  recovered. 
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Case  III. — About  n  month  ago  wu  called  to  see  a  child  a- 
bout  three  years  old  that  had  got  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  chest,  brought  on  in  consequence  of  havind'' 
taken  a  hirge  quantity  of  small  fruit.  The  child's  bowels  ha^ ' 
been  in  a  state  of  constipation  for  two  days  previous  to  the  fruit 
having  been  eaten.  I  ordered  a  blister  to  be  immediately  put 
on  the  chest,  and  to  have  three  grains  of  the  Sttbra.  Hi/drarg. 
every  third  hour,  till  the  bowels  were  well  opened.  Callednext 
day  to  see  the  child ;  bowels  not  acted  on  by  the  calomel.  Or^ 
dered  an  infusion  of  senna  with  scammony,  to  be  given  as  di- 
rected, till  it  should  operate.  Called  in  tlie  evening ;  no  purg- 
ing had  taken  place,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  medicine 
had  been  taken.  The  breathing  at  this  time  was  quite  bad,  and 
the  child  had  much  anxiety  in  the  countenance.  Igot  the  warm 
bath  prepared,  and  had  the  child  kept  in  it,  till  debility  made  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  child  to  bed.  The  bowels  were,  after 
this  operation,  as  before.  Eight  leeches  were  next  applied  to 
the  chest,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Thia' 
certainly  relieved  the  child;  but  the  bowels  being  so  long  ia 
such  a  state  of  constipation,  I  directed,  that  if  before  evening  no 
purging  took  place,  to  give  the  enema  which  I  had  preparea,— 
a  weak  solution  of  the  nicotiana.  This  was  given  in  the  after- 
noon ;  it  had,  as  I  was  inclined  to  expect,  the  happiest  eSecL 
The  bowels  instantly  got  rehef,*  three  or  four  plentiful  stools 
came  away,  and  the  child  afterwards  mended  quickly. 

If  the  cases  now  mentioned  show  positively  the  good  results  of 
the  Nicot.  Tabac,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  In  some  cases  where  ii^ 
ternal  inflammation  is  making  rapid  strides  to  destroy  life,  thia 
useful  narcotic  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Any  other  in- 
formation on  this  subject  that  may  come  before  oie  shall  heaven.' 

Dunddk,  August  31,  1821.  ' 
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Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Inferior  Extremity  of  the  Colon  i  veitk 
(too  Cases  of  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  By  John  Penkivii, 
Surgeon,  Plymouth  Dock,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

ATrs  T.,  about  60  years  of  ag^  had  been  seized  with  what 
-^'*-  was  considered  an  ordinary  bowel  complaint,  a  few  dayt 
before  I  was  sent  for.  On  myfirst  visit,  which  was  the  begii^ 
ning  of  this  year,  I  was  told  she  had  forme;-ly  been  subject  to 
bowel  complaints;  and  that  some  time  in  the  previous  year  she 
bad  a  very  severe  attack,  wbidi  was  considered  very  lunilar  to 


» 
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what  she  was  tlien  labouring  under ;  on  which  occasion  she  i 
attended  by  another  practitioner  of  this  town,  under  whose 
judicious  treatment  she  soon  recovered.  She  appeared  of  a 
thin  habit,  her  countenance  was  indicative  of  much  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  her  Bufferings  bespoke  something  more  than 
common  colic.  There  was  not  much  genera!  pyrexia ;  the  skin 
was  rather  cool,  pulse  little  affected,  and  the  sensorial  ftino- 
tions  were  undisturbed ;  but  there  was  a  remarkable  prostration 
of  strength,  which  probably  was  chiefly  owing  to  frequent 
Tomiting ;  almost  every  thing  being  ejected  from  the  stomach 
eoon  after  it  was  taken  in.  She  had  scarcely  any  alvine  dis- 
charge for  several  days.  Aa  it  was  night  when  6rst  I  saw  her, 
I  merely  ordered  some  pills,  with  EtI.  Coloc.  Comp.  cum  Cat, 
to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours ;  directing  an  enema  to 
be  administered,  if  the  bowels  should  not  have  been  evacuated 
after  the  second  or  third  doee. 

The  next  morning  I  found  she  had  experienced  no  reliefi 
but  there  was  an  evident  aggravation  of  symptoms,  the  abdo* 
men  becoming  remarkably  distended,  though  by  no  means  so 
tender  as  might  have  been  expected;  for  unless  considerable 
pressure  were  made  on  the  region  of  the  colon,  she  did  not 
complain  of  much  pain  from  tbc  touch.  I  proposed  bleeding, 
and  wished  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  abdomen,  and  adopt  other 
active  remedies ;  but  the  patient  would  not  submit.  In  short, 
from  the  commencement  she  abandoned  herself  to  despair. 
The  only  medicine  I  could,  by  most  earnest  entreaties,  per- 
suade her  to  take,  was  some  more  of  the  pills  above  prescrib- 
ed, to  which  I  added  the  Ext.  Elaleni,  and  interposed  a  tur- 
pentine clyster,  which  in  the  course  of  the  day  brought  off 
only  a  small  quantity  of  feculent  matter.  The  next  day  I 
could  not  prevail  on  her  to  do  any  thing;  and  all  I  could  do 
was  to  watch  her  distressing  symptoms,  which  now  resembled 
those  of  strangulated  hernia;  lor  her  vomitings  became  of  a 
feculent  nature,  and  her  agonies  were  extreme.     Another  day 

Eassed  in  which  little  was  done;  for  she  implored  to  be  left  to 
er  fate.  By  again,  however,  at  night  renewing  my  entreatlea, 
I  prevailed  on  her  to  take  some  more  of  the  pills,  being  the 
only  form  of  medicine  she  would  hear  of;  and  her  friends  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  allow  anotlier  clyster  as  the  former,  to  be  in- 
jected, which  produced  no  discharge.  After  this  she  would 
submit  to  nothing  further,  but  dragged  on  a  suffering  existence 
for  two  or  three  days  lunger,  during  which,  myself,  with  ber 
friends,  were  mere  spectators  of  her  protracted  suflerings,  till 
death  came  and  closed  the  melancholy  scene. 

Seclio  Cnilaveris. — The  day  after  the  death  of  the  patient  I 
opened  the   body.    The  abdomen  was  amazingly  distended  { 
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and  when  the  parietes  were  turned  back,  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  to  be  seen  but  coioni  wbicb,  being  so  remarkably , 
enlarged^  it  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  cavity.  On  attempt- 
ing to  move  the  mass  on  one  side,  the  coats  oF  the  intestine 
were  so  tender,  though  not  sphacelated,  nor  indeed  was  there 
any  trace  of  inflammation  in  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera^ 
that  they  gave  way  from  over^distention,  and  instantly  a  rush 
of  highly  tetid  gas  with  feces  took  place,  which  obliged  me  to 
secure  it  with  ligature,  to  enable  me  to  proceed  in  tlie  examin* 
ation.  The  stomach  was  empty,  and  exceedingly  contracted ; 
the  ccecum  was  very  large,  and  the  colon,  as  mentioned,  re- 
markably so,  owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  feculent  mat^ 
ter.  On  tracing  the  canal,  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  and 
suffering  of  the  patient  was  found  to  be  owing  to  a  stricture^ 
which  had  taken  place  where  the  colon  joins  with  the  rectum, 
which  was  so  complete  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  canal  at  that 
part.  The  rectum  below,  however,  was  not  so  much  contract- 
ed as  might  have  been  expected.  The  discovery  of  the  cause^ 
led  me  to  regret  I  had  not  examined  the  rectum  before  death; 
but  had  I  so  done,  no  benefit  would  have  accrued  to  the  pa- 
tient, on  account  of  her  obstinacy,  and  the  high  situation  of 
the  stricture,  as  well  as  the  indurated  state  of  the  constricted 
part,  which  was  almost  cartilaginous.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  other  viscera,  except  the  liver,  which  was  much 
smaller  than  usual,  much  ioduratedy  and  of  a  somewhat  purple 
colour,  resembling  that  of  the  spleen :  it  was  also  attached  by 
many  adhesions  to  the  peritoneum.  The  contracted  and  other- 
wise unnatural  state  of.  the  liver  seems  to  indicate,  that  much 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  that  organ  had  existed  for 
some  time  previously  to  her  last  and  fatal  attack.  But  what 
was  the  history  of  her  constitutional  ailments  I  had  no  oppor- ' 
tunity  of  ascertaining,  not  having  attended  her  before ;  nor 
could  I  learn  any  thing  satisfactory  from  the  friends  respecting 
her. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  above^  I  met  with  two  cases  of 
strictures  in  the  rectum,  both  in  female  subjects,  and  delicate 
women ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  them,  I 
do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  pages  of  your  Journal  by  a  minute 
detail  of  them.  The  only  thing  I  wish  to  communicate  is  the 
mode  of  treatment,  whicn  was  successful  in  both.  The  stric- 
tures were  about  two  inches  within  the  rectum ;  and  in  one 
case,  after  one  stricture  was  s6  far  overcome  as  to  admit  the 

Eassage  of  the  finger,  another  was  discovered  scarcely  an  inch 
eyond  the  former,  and  which  was  remedied  by  a  perseverance 
in  the  same  means.    I  found  that  the  application  of  a  bougie 
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deed it  excited  mch  dUtvetsing  paioi  that*  I  wm  compelled  to 
desitt  from  its  use*  I  therefore  solMtitiited  first  a  small  candle 
ibr  a  few  dqrSf  and  then  a  moald  candle.  There  is  undeobt- 
edij  some  inconvenience  from  its  strait  form ;  bat)  by  the 
Jheat  c^  the  body,  it  gradually  takes  on  the  curvatore  of  the 

Crts;  and  wl^en  introdnced  cautionsly,  but  perseveringly,  it 
tfa  dilates  and  lubricates  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  ob* 
earred,  that  strictures  in  the  rectum  take  place  most  comnvmij 
in  females.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  is  the  esse. 
' Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  aooomt 
Sht  it  Women,  in  general,  are  more  sedentary  than  men, 
•nd  consequently  more  constipated  in  their  bowels.  Possibly, 
teo^  the  intervention  of  an  organ  between  the  bladder  and  reo» 
tnm,  viz.  the  uterus,  by  its  pressure^  more  particularly  in  the 
impregnated  state,  especially  from  frequent  impregnations,  mvf 
have  very  considerable  influence  in  producing  toe  disease  in 
qaestion* 

Pfymoutk  Docky  2\a  Dee.  1821. 
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Coit  of  Death  by  Inankum  from  Spaniafufjus  Hemorrhagy^ 
By  James  Bonkar,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Auchtermuchty. 

."WT'iLLiAM  DowNiE,  sBt  84,  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  sallow 
^^  complexion,  hereditarily  disposed  to  phthisis,  but  en- 
joyed tolerable  health  till  the  beginnmg  of  June  last,  when  he 
complained  of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  chiefly  referable 
to  the  forehead,  but  not  amounting  to  pain.  Pulse  ratlier  full, 
but  not  much  quicker  than  natural;  stomach  much  disordered, 

* '  3nd  appetite  gone ;  tongue  foul ;  bowels  constipated.  Conceiv- 
ing that  the  complaint  in  his  head  might  be  symptomatic  of  a 
*  deranged  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  I  directed  my  at- 
tention to  the  assiduous  use  of  purgative  medicines,  but  with- 
out any  abatement  of  his  disease.    On  examining  the  region  of 

*  the  liver,  there  appeared  to  be  an  enlai'gement  of  that  organ ; 
for  the  removal  of 'which,  I  put  him  through  a  course  of  mer- 
curial medicines,  during  which  his  mouth  was  considerably  af- 
fected, but  without  any^  relief  from  the  sense  of  weight  in  the 
forehead.  For  the  period  of  two  years  previous  to  his  present 
complaint,  he  had  a  singular  tenaerness  in  the  mouth,  which 
he  described  as  occupying  the  gums,  palate,  tongue,  and  inside 
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of  the  rhgekt.  This  occanonally  cot  wdl;  and  Aen  a  iender- 
B€M  and  cxooriation  took  plaoa  mooI  ilie  amv.  Thifr  iiiiits 
turn  disappaamdy'  when  4ba  affikstjon  of  tha  manA  retninnd« 
Them  affeetioaB  eondnnad  to  alteraata  in  tbk  mannar^ibr  the 
above  mtntiooad  period* 

There  were  no  •ymfytonu  leading  to  sa8|»don  of  idiopathic 
hydrocephalus.  There  had  been  no  particular  determiaalion 
-  m  Uood  to  the  head ;  nor  was  there  any  thmg  of  tiiat  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
But  no  doubt  existed  that  a  primary  morbid  action  had  com- 
menced in  some  part  of  the  head,  which  might  lead  to  the 
fsame  result ;  and  to  prevent  this  became  an  object  of  impoe^ 
ance.  Accordingly,  his  head  was  shaved,  and  Uisters  wave 
applied  to  it,  and  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  repeatedly.  Leeches 
«lso  were  frequently  applied.  He  was  once  bled  at  the  arm .  to 
the  extent  of  sixteen  ounces,  and  was  twice  cupped  at  the  tem^ 
pies.  After  the  cupping,  his  vision  almost  entirely  ^ei^  somI 
objects  were  seen  darkly,  and  very  indistinctly.  Widi  the  aec- 
ception  of  this  a£Pection  of  his  eyes,  no  symptom  existed  to 
l€»d  me  to  conclude  that  pressure  upon  the  brain  had  taken 
{dace  from  efiusion,  or  any  -other  cause. 

About  the  end  c^  August,  a  spontaneous  hemorrhage  took 

Elace  from  the  nose,  by  which  he.  lost  about  three  pounds  of 
lood.    The  hemorrhage  occasioned  no  alteration  in  his  com^ 
plaints,  but  produced  great  weakness* 

In  about  ten  days  afterwards,  as  socm  sis  he  had  recovered 
his  former  strength,  the  bleeding  recurred,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  till  the  Sd  of  October,  what  he 
died  from 'loss  of  blood. 

For  some  time  before  each  .attack  of  hemorrhage  the  feet 
ing  of  weight  in  the  forehead  was  greater,  but  was  relieved 
as  the  blood  flawed.  The  blood  came  at  first  ripidly,  but 
afterwards  onlv  in  drops.  The  number  of  attacks  was  nipe^ 
and  each  lasted  fi*om  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  He  lost  in  each* 
attack,  except  the  last,  from  two  to  five  pounds  of  blood.  In 
the  last,  which  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9d 
day  of  October,  he  lost  seven  pounds  before  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening.  He  bled  gently  during  the  night,  till  eleven 
o^cIock  next  morning,  when  he  expired. 

The  quantity  of  blood  was  oirefully  measured  by  the  atten- 
dants as  it  came  away,  so  the  quantity  lost,  in  each  attack,  was 
pretty  nearly  ascertained.  I  am  sure  I  am  within  the  mark 
when  I  sav,  that  he  lost,  fan  allj  upwards  of  thirty-five  pounds 
of  blood,  besides  what  lonnd  its  way  into  the  stomach.  After 
none  of  the  bleedings  was  the  loaded  feding  of  the  fordiead 
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removed ;  nor  did  he  see  in  any  degree  more  distinctly.  In 
each  (tf  die  attacks  saccessivelyf  the  olood  was  more  and  more 
serous,  and  at  last  resembled  a  mixture  of  blood  and  water ,-*- 
the  crassamentum,  after  cooling,  forming  not  more  than  one- 
uxth  part  of  the  mass.  In  all  the  attacks  he  suffered  the  most 
diatressing  sickness^  which,  however,  never  amounted  to  syn* 

coper 

The  &ce,  hands  and  feet,  were  (edematous  during  the  last 
fortnight*  Every  expedient  for  checking  the  flow  of  blood  was 
resorted  to,  but  without  effect*  Internal  and  local  astringents, 
cold  bathing  and  plugs  were  successively  employed  without  be- 
nefit* The  exhibition  of  solid  opium,  in  considerable  doses, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  measure  which  in  the  least  degree  mo- 
derated the  flow  of  blood,  and  that  only  very  partially. 

Sectio  Cadaveris.^'The  body  presented  a  remarkably  clean 
subject  in  the  progress  of  the  dissection.  After  examining  the 
several  larger  cavities  of  the  body,  our  hands  and  instruments 
were  quite  unsoiled,  the  vascular  system  being  quite  emptied 
of  its  contents. 

On  opening  the  head,  a  quantity  of  water  escaped,  which 
had  been  effused  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater,  over  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  appearance  of  the  brain  was 
natural,  excepting  that  no  vascular  ramifications  were  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions.  In  the  ventricles,  there  was 
no  greater  collection  of  fluid  than  natural.  On  carefully  re- 
moving the  aethmoid  bone,  by  sitwing  on  each  side  of  it,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  external  parts  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  have  a  fair 
view  of  its  cavity,  nothing  particular  could  be  observed.  There 
was  no  collection  of  coagulated  blood ;  but  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  seemed  to  be  considerably  more  thickened  than  it  natu- 
rally is. 

On  examining  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  lungs  and  liver 
were  found  free  from  disease. 

The  heart  and  larger  vessels  were  almost  destitute  of  blood. 
The  heart)  and  larger  veins  leading  to  it,  contained  not  more 
than  a  few  ounces  of  a  fluid  resembling  reddish.  So  complete- 
ly had  the  patient  been  drained  of  this  fluid,  that  I  concluded 
aeath  to  have  been  purely  and  entirely  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  blood  being  brought  to  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart,  to  afford  the  stimulus  necessary  to  excite  that 
organ  to  action. 

There  appeared,  in  this  case,  to  be  no  connexion  between  the 
complaint  in  the  head  and  tlie  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  except 
we  suppose  that  the  morbid  action  going  on  within  the  cranium 
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was  the  erase  of  a  greater  general  detcnniiutim'  <rf  blood  te  Uw 
head  Uian  natural ;  or  that  the  same  lazitv  of  the  exhalenls  and 
superficial  blood-Tesselt,  which' woa  pernapB  the  caan  of  the 
effiision  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  whb.bIso  tlie  canw 
of  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  wsa^  of  Ae  Bchnri^nui 
membrane.  There  was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  a  local 
disease,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  had  existed  for  a  consid«>able-t^De 
previous  to  the  hemorrhage ;  .  as  the  patient  complained,  for 
some  weeks,  of  being  annoyed  by  a  fetid  and  very  unpleasant 
smell,  particularly  when  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  was 
emitted  through  the  nose;  although  nothii^  particular  in  tha 
smell  of  his  breath  could  at  any  time  be  perceived  by  the  near 
attendants. 

In  the  history  of  this  case,  a  physiological  fact  of  importance 
was  to  be  observed,  which  was,  that,  to  the  very  last,  the  mu^ 
cular  strength  of  the  patient  remained  toler^Iy  good.  Almost 
immediately  before  death,  he  could  raise  himself  in  bed ;  adi^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  oppressive  and  most  painful  sickness,  he 
would  have  been  capable  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
ertion,  at  a  time  when  not  many  ounces  of  blood  were  circulati- 
ing  in  hie  system.  The  cedematous  swellings  of  his  feet  and 
hands  did  not,  at  any  time,  proceed  to  greatlength ;  and  no  o- 
ther  marked  disease  supervened  on  the  rqieatea  attacks  of  h»» 
morrfaage.  From  a  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  iu 
a  pathological  point  of  view,  we  may  be  led  not  to  be  deterred 
from  taking  blood  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  when  found 
necessary,  in  cases  of  disease,  from  any  apprehension  of  ano- 
ther disease  being  superinduced,  as  the  consequence  of  extreme 
depletion. 

The  disease,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  was  altogether  one  of  active 
hemorrhage.  After  every  one  of  the  attacks,  the  pulse  rose 
considerably  in  strength  and  frequency.  The  blocd  was,  in 
each  instance,  very  soon  coagulated,  but  showed  none  of  tbe 
bufiy  coat ;  which  was,  perhaps  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  gradual  manner  in  wnich  it  came  away ;  for,  except  at  tbe 
very  beginning  of  the  attacks,  the  blood  only  dropped.  There 
was  not,  at  any  time,  the  least  appearance  of  petechiae  or  vi- 
bices. 

The  pulse  rising  after  depletion,  is  very  often  considered  as  tt 
proof  of  existinglocal  disease ;  a  point  which  requires  further 
consideration.  I  am  convinced  that,  during  perfect  health,  the 
pulse  will,  in  all  cases,  rise  after  bleeding,  m  a  certun  degree^ 
In  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  previously  oppressed,  the 
diiFerence  will  certunly  be  more  perceptible.     Bu^  in  audi 
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UMS,  the  previoDS  oppression  is  more  a  proof  of  an  existing 
state  which  requires  dqiletion ;  and  the  rising  of  the  pulse,  ta- 
ken Buigly,  is  no  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  deple- 
tory measures. 

AtuAtermtKhty,  February,  1822. 
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On  the  Use  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  in   Worms.     By  William 
GiBNEY,  M.  U.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Socii 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  tlie  Consulting  Physicians 
Cheltenham  Dispensary. 
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A  LTHoucH  (orpetitine  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
•**-  commended  internally  in  some  diseases,  yet  the  attention 
of  the  Faculty  has  not  been  many  years  directed  to  its  use  in 
the  various  species  of  worms-  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has 
not  been  since  so  liberally  prescribed  as  it  deserves,  although 
in  the  hands  of  some  practitioners  it  has  proved  eminently  suc> 
cessful.  By  others,  however,  it  has  been  condemned,  as  either 
too  active,  uncertain  in  its  operation,  or  altogether  ineffectual. 
To  account  for  such  contrariety  of  opinion  is  by  no  means 
easy,  unless  it  might  be,  that,  as  experience  did  not  fully  jus- 
tify the  praises  which  were  heaped  upon  it  in  other  complaints, 
the  same  might  have  been  the  result  on  trying  it  in  worms. 
Doubts  might  have  well  arisen  as  to  its  efficacy,  as  it  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  recommended  in  diseases  whose  very  nature 
would  seem  to  have  prohibited  its  use.  I  here  more  particu- 
larly allude  to  puerperal  fever;  in  which,  had  it  been  praised 
with  but  a  little  more  diffidence  and  moderation,  it  would  have 
been  received  with  that  confidence  to  which  its  virtues  bo  fully 
entitle  it.  An  over-anxiety  in  incautiously  extolling  any  medi< 
cine,  pureiv  from  our  own  experience,  will  of^en  injure  the 
cause  we  wish  to  support,  until  failher  trials  may  have  given 
at  least  some  sanction  to  our  opinions  ;  and  a  still  greater  error 
arises  from  an  indiscriminate  recommendation  in  diseases  of 
most  opposite  characters,  which  we  suppose,  naturally  enough, 
demand  very  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  Such  has,  I  think, 
been  the  case  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  from  over-puffing 
(not  in  one,  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  compluinis),  was  at  firrt 
received  with  some  degree  of  hesitation. 

It  ia  not,  however,  of  its  efficacy  in  pueiperal  fever  I  am  atpre- 
sent  about  to  speak.     Experience  has,  in  my  opinion,  already  ful- 
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\y  justified  iu  use  in  some  atage*  of  th^  diaorder.  As  k  remedy 
for  worms,  of  an  almost  apecific  nature,  I  think  It  worthy  <rf  m 
still  more  extenBive  triaL  From  a  sood  deal  of  experience  in 
that  cotnplaiot,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  medicine  So  likely  ttf  . 
be  of  service,  whether  we  consider  the  speedinesa  of  its  t^wratioDj 
or  the  few  doses  which  are  necessary  to  expel  these  animals  front 
the  intestines.  I  do  not,  moreover,  think  the  Tarious  apecifla 
of  worms  by  any  means  contraindicate  its  use,  as  it  has,  in  my 
practice  at  least,  proved  as  eiBcactous  in  the  ascarides  vermt- 
culares  and  lumbncoidet  (in  this  country  the  most  prevalent), 
as  in  tienia  with  other  practitioners.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  ii 
equally  applicable  in  the  various  other  species  of  intestinal 
worms  enumerated  by  Rudolphi. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  powerful  anthelmintic  virtoet 
of  this  oil,  it  is  rather  strange  that  its  reception  should  be  so 
slow  in  a  disease  which  so  oiten  resists  all  other  medicineit 
Turpentine,  it  is  true,  formed  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only  e> 
nergetic  ingredient  in  Chabert's  celebrated  remedy  for  tsnia, 
which  has  been  for  several  years  successfully  used  on  the  Coo- 
tineDt.  It  was  entirely,  however,  confined  to  tsnia;  nor  woa 
it  until  lately  that  turpentine  has  been  e^'en  tried  in  the  other 
species  of  worms.  As  there  is  still,  I  think,  some  hesitatiMi 
about  its  emplf^ment,  whether  from  an  ignorance  of  tlie  most 

r roper  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  or  from  a  disbelief  in  its  virtues* 
am  inclined  to  hope  the  present  communication  may  not  prove 
aJtosetber  unacceptable. 

The  supposed  incf5cacy  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  has,  in  s 
great  many  instances,  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  of  some, 
who  have  given  it  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  worms  was 
only  suspected.  Considering  the  close  resemblance  which  symp- 
toms of  worms  bear  to  those  of  other  diseases,  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised  at  tliis  mistake  happening  frcnuently,  more  esp^ 
(^ialIy  amongst  the  inexperienced.  By  otoers,  again,  it  aa» 
been  prescribed,  because  the  patient  is  reported  to  have  once 
in  his  life,  pcrliap^  passed  worms,  although  his  present  ail- 
ment may  proceed  from  far  different  causes.  Occurrences  such 
as  these  are  by  no  means  rare;  and  in  such  hands,  the  medi- 
cine will  be  of  course  condemned. 

The  care  of  children,  who  suffer  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
adults  from  this  disease,  is  most  generally  confided  to  the  coun* 
try  practitioners.  It.is  OQ  the  minds  of  such  gentlemen  I  more 
particularly  wish  to  impress  the  necessity  of  not  only  using  thii 
remedy  more  frequently,  but  in  greater  doses.  By  many  of 
tbem  I  am  conlideat  it  bos  not  yet  been  even  tried,  and  by.  ch 
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labl;  expected.  So  much,  indeed,  of  its  eE 
depends  upon  its  being  piven  in  proper  quantities,  that 
persuaded  many  of  its  failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  a.  want  of 
nianafiremeut  upon  this  point.  In  small  doses,  its  effects  will 
probably  be  observed,  where  it  la  least  wished,  in  the  kidneys 
or  skin,  for  inatsnce,  or  in  other  parts  remote  from  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  A  small  quantity  will  very  rarely  act  upon  the 
bowels;  and  although  turpentine  may  be  considered  as  a,  pow- 
erful and  most  difi'usible  stimulant,  yet  so  much  is  not  to  he 
dreaded  from  a  large  dose  as  is  generally  supposed.  There  are 
{ew  children  of  three  years  of  age  who  will  not  bear  from  one 
to  three  drachms,  given  at  intervals;  and  to  those  more  ad* 
vanced  in  years,  we  may  order  in  the  same  way  from  three  to 
six  drachms,  not  only  with  advantage,  but  with  safety.  To 
adults,  a  still  more  extensive  scale  is  of  course  applicable. 

Independent,  however,  of  a  large  dose  of  turpentine  to  en- 
sure its  salutary  operation,  there  are  odicr  circumstances  in  'ts 
exhibition  which  deserve  some  consideration.  To  tins  end,  it 
should  be  combined  as  little  as  possible  with  other  remedies, 
which  might  counteract  its  effects,  or  induce  symptoms  as  trou- 
blesome as  the  original  disease.  Any  thing,  indeed,  of  an  ac* 
live  tendency  joined  with  it,  may  render  half  the  quantity  a 

S eater  cause  of  irritation  than  double  exhibited  in  a  simple 
rmula.  On  this  account,  it  is  recommended  to  use  it  as  much 
uncombined  with  other  remedies  as  its  forbidding  taste  will 
admit  of.  For  the  same  reason,  a  good  deal  of  the  benefit  to 
be  looked  for  from  it,  depends  upon  its  being  given  on  an  emp* 
ly  stomach,  m  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals.  I  have  known 
patients  suffer  considerabiy  from  turpentine,  by  not  observing 
certain  rules  as  to  diet,  &c.  when  under  its  influence.  By  in- 
discretion upon  this  point,  it  will  be  either  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing, or  induce  a  train  of  stomach  complaints  and  unpleasant 
general  feelings,  as  harassing  to  the  patient  as  they  are  per- 
plexing to  the  attendant. 

Over-fond  mothers  will  seldom  admit  the  propriety  of  absti* 
nence  during  the  use  of  any  medicine,  the  ideas  of  weakness 
and  want  of  sustenance  (especially  where  there  is  a  craving  ap- 
petite) constantly  haunting  them.  Yet  the  physician  docs  not 
conscientiously  perform  his  duty,  who  allows  his  judgment  to 
be  biassed  by  parental  feelings,  or  his  practice  to  be  fmstrated 
bv  tlie  whims  of  a  patient.  A  prompt  decision  is  on  this  head 
absolutely  necessary  when  we  order  turpentine.  We  must  strict* 
]y  forbid  the  use  of  any  food  for  some  lime  before  and  sAer  its 
exhibition,  if  we  wish  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding. 
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Mj  method  of  «inplir^  it  fa.locs'dccssood  diMtt»fl># 
ddng  in  the  mombg  niting^  and  rripait  itjnery  Iwr-'ii^ 
tbreo  or  foor boots,  Mtbeitrai^-<tf.diepiti«9t,  tt.Av'pc^ 
aaooe  of  llw  diseue  ironld  nam  to  indkuo.  A  |teitouia^ 
ofibct  will  thni  be  lupt  ^  on  the  Jntwfiml  cMuJ,  nUdiiHE 
nltimstely  perhaps  sbtb  tu  the  iwce«i^  of  aosin  piArWay 
•o  active  a  meuiB  of  cnrei  Althon^  food  m  JnnldDd  ttcdt- 
ceediii'gljr  improper  after  taktog-^us  median^  yet  it  suty  tM  lai^ 
ccuaiy  to  allov  the  patient  to  allay  hia  thirst  with  some  Wanta 
tea,  or  acidulated  barlnr  water,  BDch  dOnditi  ndier  accelent* 
ing  than  counteracting  its  effects.  Should  it  prore  slow*  in  iti 
^wration,  a  little  castor  oil,  taken  spme  hotui  a&xtf  will  be  Jit- 
tended  with  advantage.  By  nixing  the  tnrpentbe  irith  acnJa 
Bincilagek  cinnamon-water  and  ^rup,  I  have  generdly  bond  % 
■nffici^y  palatably  even  with  young  patients.  Th^additiU 
nS  a  &w  drops  of  strong  scented  eesentiHl  cul,  <a  a  lUtle  warte 
aromatie  tinctnr^  will  now  and  then  be  an  osefiil  additMD.  Br 
some  it  has  been  prescribed  in  its  pure  stat^ ;  bnt  I  tldi&  fidk 
an  objectionable  mode,  especially  with  diiUnn.  In  scttjeeik 
who  twve  very  delicate  stomachs,  to  avoid  vomiting,  it  maybe 
necessuv  to  prescribe  turpentine  only  evenina  and  momiii^ 
under  which  pFcamstances  an  increased  dose  wul  be  reqnlsite. 
'  It  haa  bean  recommended  to  ute  this  remedy  externally,',  b* 
frictioa  over  dw  d>domen,  and  bv  g^fsters,  in  both  of  whim 
w^sitissaid  to  prove  equally emcacums.  Of  the  fiHnterj  f 
have  had  no  expenence ;  nor  do  I  think  it  shotihl  be  troMed 
to,  without  at  the  tame  time  prescribing  it  iotemally.  Hi* 
huter  I  have  tried  in  some  instances  with  advantage.  Thne 
can,  however,  be  no  obiectifHi,  probsbly  some  benrat,  in  com- 
bining the  £fiereDt  methods,  eqieeially  with  those  who  have  an 
Dooosuraerable  dislike  to  the  taste  of  turpentine. 

Wkn  respect  to  the  ^leriod  at  which  we  m»;  VxAt.  for  somi 
OBtcnsible  erccts  from  tbu  medicine^  it  mil  be  of  conise  varitM^ 
depending  upon  the  dose,  the  oonstitation  of  the  [Ni^Qiit,  tfn 
size  of  the  worms,  and  otbw  collateral  drcomManoes.  In  aoio* 
Z  have  known  the  disease  yield  to  one  dose  of  die  rtmed^  at 
which  time  the  stools  have  assBmed  k  natural  qipearaacet  hi 
others,  a  more  prolonged  course  was  necessary.  In  all  catet, 
however,  it  will  Ue  advisable  to  oontinne  the  medicine  (obijrih 
ing  an  interval  of  three,  four,  or  five  days  between  the  regular 
doses)  for  some  time  after  we  have  reason  to  suppose  the  worms 
have  been  destroyed.  The  permaneiit  healthy  appearance  of 
the  stools  mil  be  a  tolerably  faithrti]  index  upon  this  pornt 
Should  there  be  no  appearance  of  worms,  aRcr  Iiaving  tried  the 
turpentine,  u  above  directed,  al  thtcc  or  four  stated  intervals, 
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there  will  be  no  ncceBsity  for  contiau'mff  it,  unless,  from  afteiveX' 
periencp,  we  may  have  been  led  to  think  that  it  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  given  in  sufficient  qunntity.  A  tolerable  know» 
ledge  of  the  medicine  and  its  effects,  will  here  afford  a  Bofii* 
cieiit  degree  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  d^ 
listing  from,  or  proceeding  further  with  it. 

I  have  already  said,  that  turpentine  had  best  be  used  as  mnt^ 
as  possible  uncombined  with  other  remedies  in  worms.  This 
observation  equally  applies  to  its  union  with  the  other  anthelroia- 
tics,  for  I  do  not  think  they  assist  its  effects.  It  has  indeed  this 
advantage  over  other  vermifuges,  that  it  will  be  almost  always 
speeily  m  its  operation,  requiring  no  extra  aid :  and,  fi-om  its 
almost  specific  virtues,  if  there  really  be  worm^  in  the  intesttne% 
it  b  nearly  sure  to  destroy  them.  With  calomel,  scammoay, 
jalap,  tin-filings,  dolicfios  prurieits,  &c.  we  may  persevere  itt- 
effectually  for  weeks,  nay  for  months,  and  have  the  additiMial 
mortification  of  materially  exhausting  our  patient's  strength  \y} 
so  protracted  a  course  of  medicine.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
understood,  that  I  altogether  condemn  these  remedies ;  by  no 
means.  They  have,  in  numerous  cases,  been  attended  with  very 
great  advante^e ;  yet  1  am  persuaded,  when  compared  with  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  as  worm  medicines,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
much  conlidence.  The  dolichos  pmriens  will  freijijeDtly  be 
found  very  serviceable ;  but  as  it  loses  its  virtues  by  keeping,  it 
is  not  always  to  be  trusted  to;  nor  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  de- 
Biroy  the  various  species  of  worms.  Another  advantage  that 
turpentine  possesses  over  other  aDthelmintics  is,  that,  from  its 
speedy  effects  and  speciiic  virtues,  a  tolerably  decided  opinion 
may  be  given  In  regard  to  tbe  nature  of  the  disease  ,*  which  is 
some  consideration,  where  the  diagnosis  is  often  so  difficult. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  still  further,  I  take  tbe  liberty  of 
forwarding  you  a  few  short  cases  out  of  many,  in  which  I  have 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  vermifuge  effects  of  this 
oil.  Case  VI,,  in  which  the  child  evidcnlly  died  of  consump- 
tioi),  still  shows  the  powerful  effect  of  turpentine  in  destroying 
worm's,  and  is  the  more  valuable,  as  dissection  proved  that  no 
more  of  these  troublesome  anunuls  were  left  in  the  intestines. 

Case  I, — Mrs  Brown,  aged  35,  April  26lli.  1819— Has  be^n  il! 
Bome  mnnlhs  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  ihe  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
e  much  increased ;  mucli  tiatulence  and 
e  towards  ni^'ht ;  sen&e  of  uneasiness  at 
,  augmented  by  pressure  ;  bowels  alte 
Dately  costive  and  relnxed  ;  stools  black  and  slimy  ;  sometir         "^ 
gr«cn  i^ulour ;  ihirsl ;  tongue  foul,  and  at  the  root  of  a  lei 


which,  by  exercise, 
colic  pains,  which  are  wt 
tlie  right  side,  not,  ' 
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lour ;  uriafl  mcreaaed  in  qiuutity ;  frequent  giddinMi ;  pirtial  per- 
■piradont ;  itarts  often  in  her  >leq>. 

'^  PUid,  hifdr.gr.  Hi.  u,  Alo€tmie^.gr.i.    tAuLacacf.t.    M. 
Fl.  pihda  ontni  noete  tuaentta.     Habeat,  ndityr.  furg.  ex  m^. 
tulpk.  et  htfti*,  temuxprmo  mane  quotidk. 
t/Uj  Itt — Ii  rather  better ;  bowelB  more  r^ular,  but  rtoolt  itill 
dimy  and  offensive ;  complaini  of  Itchina  at  the  onui. 

Habeat  olei  terebinth,  ^iu.  ex  mualagine  prima  mane,  et  repet- 
dont  omni  hora  ad  quartam  vieem. 
SA. — Has  passed  a  vast  number  of  ascarideB  about  an  inch  In 
length  ;  appetite  much  improved ;  pulse  84  i  tongue  cleaner. 
Repel.  oL  terebinlk.  u.  a. 
11th, — After  again  repealing  the  turpentine,  a  few  more  worma 
were  passed,  and  she  this  day  reported  herself  recovered. 

Casb  II. — Mrs  B.'a  child,  aged  2^  March  Hlh. — Severe  pain  of 
abdomen  towards  the  navel,  increased  by  pressure ;  constantly  pick- 
ing his  nose,  and  grinding  his  teeth  ;  hresth  fetid ;  ftequent  starting 
in  his  sleep,  and  general  convulsive  motions  of  hts  limbs ;  circum- 
■cribed  redness  of  the  cheeks  ;  much  fever ;  pulie  upwards  of  160 ; 
dyspncea;  no  appetite;  belly  swelled;  bowels  regular,  but  stools 
green  and  slimy  ;  thirst ;  frequent  perspirations  about  the  templet ; 
pupils  dilated. 

Habeat  calomel',  sr.  iii,  etjalm 
tumat.  olei  ricini  5'f.  Appti 
15th. — Bowels  well  opened;   feces  black  and  slimy;  still  con- 
stantly picking  his  nose ;  pain  of  abdomen  not  diminished. 

S^tet.  hiruditxe*.  Sumat  ttatint  olei  tereb.  5  ".  «  mhcsL  et  tyn^po 
el  repel,  dont  omni  hora  ad  gvartam  vicent, 
16th. — Appears  bcAter  last  night ;  passed  «  luinbricus  6^  Indiea 
long ;  pulse  1 40 ;  abdotnen  still  swelled. 
Repet,  terebitUhina. 
17tfa.— Two  green  stooU ;  pulse  140 ;  a  little  more  convulsed ; 
lefuses  his  medicine. 

Habeat  enema  ex  terebinth,  et  aqva. 

18th Two  stools ;  passed  a  smaller  lumbricus ;  is  much  better. 

Habeat  puherem  ex  catomeL  et  jalap,  u.  a, 
20th. — Stools  more  natural ;  continues  to  improve. 

Repel,  pulidt  aperient  2do  qq.  die. 
S7tb. — Is  quite  recovered. 

Case  III. — Eliz^eth  Bromefield,  asL  7  years,  March  17th. — Ala 
of  abdomen ;  picking  her  nose  constanUy ;  starts  in  her  sleep ; 
breath  fetid ;  appetite  Ttwacious ;  seeks  after  all  kinds  of  trash,  raw 
T^etables,  apples,  dtc;  is  othnirlse  quite  well ;  ill  about  •  month ; 
stools  slimy. 

Habeat  ttatim  el.  tereb.  3i.  et  met.  omni  k.  ad  ttatn.  vicem. 
19th. — Yesterday  passed  a  lumbncus  eight  inches. loog;  baalwea 
much  better. 

Repet.  era*  mane  oleum.  ».m. 
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• :  SMihb«»No  mmf  ironnt  piuMed ; .  stods  contmue  of  a  good  colour; 
qppean  quite  welL 

*  Case  TV. — Mary  Anne  James,  aged  20,  May  5th. — Has  suf- 
liBredfrequendr from  small  worms ;  is  generally  much  constipated ; 
itching  about  the  anus ;  frequent  hysterical  symptoms ;  headach ;  de- 
waved  appetite  ;  transient  pains  of  abdomen ;  and  frequently  starts 
U|  her  sleep ;  sfools  of  a  dark  colour. 

'Habeai  clei  tereb.  5tt.  nocte  maneque  et  mucilagine  aq.  cinnam.  et 
iym/p.  zingib, 

8th. — Has  us^  the  medicine  four  times,  and  passed  >a  vast  quan- 
tity of  ascarides. — Repel,  oleum  tereb, 

15th. — Is  much  better ;  no  more  worms. 

25th.-»Has  passed  no  more  worms;  but  still  suffers  from  occa- 
sional constipation. 

Casb  v. — Mrs  Watkin*s  child,  set  9  years.  May  1st. — Abdomen 
swelled ;  pain  about  the  umbilicus  ;  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
and  atarting  in  the  sleep  ;  feces  green  and  slimy,  sometimes  natural ; 
jappetite  voracious ;  constantly  picking  his  nose ;  otherwise  well. 
Habeatprimo  mane  olei  tereb.  Zi.  omni  hora  ad  quartam  vicem. 
Sd. — Is  better ;  medicine  produces  vomiting ;  no  worms* 

Sumat  cl.  tereb,  ^iss.  nocte  et  Zii.  mane  sequenti. 
5th. — Last  night  passed  a  lumbricus,  and  is  much  better. 

Repet.  oL  tereb.  u.  a.  prascriptum. 
12. — No  more  worms  observed,  and  is  quite  well. 

Case  VI. — ^Mrs  Hill's  boy,  set.  5,  January  2d. — Extreme  ema- 
ciation; has  suffered  much  from  the  hooping  cough  these  last  two 
months ;  has  still  constant  cough,  with  purulent  expectoration ;  ab- 
domen swelled ;  starts  in  his  sleep ;  constantly  picking  his  nose, 
which  is  followed  by  superficial  hemorrhage ;  breath  fetid ;  a  good 
deal  of  fever,  accompanied  with  parched  skin,  thirst,  and  much  rest- 
lessness ;  pupil  dilated ;  is  perfectly  sensible,  and  answers  all  ques- 
tions correctly  ;  has  been  subject  to  worms  ;  stools  sometimes  slimy, 
sometimes  green,  black,  or  natural.  Pulse  upwards  of  150 ;  tongue 
fool,  and  of  a  leaden  hue. 

Habeat  olei  tereb.  ^L  prima  mane  et  repet.  dosis  omni  hora  ad  ter» 
tiam  tncem;  balneum  tepidum. 

Sd. — As  yesterday ;  bowels  regular. — Repet.  medicamenta. 

4th. — Much  intolerance  of  light,  and  restlessness ;  sleeps  badly ; 
coughs  much;  expectoration  purulent;  pulse  160  nearly;  copious 
perspiration ;  thirst ;  no  appetite ;  stools  natural. 

.   Repet.  balneum  h.  s.  et  ol.  tereb.  eras  summo  mane^  u.  a. 

5th. — Today,  passed  a  lumbricus  nine  inches  long,  and  seems  to 
be  rather  better. 

Hab.pulverem  ex  calomel.  Sf  scammon  h.  s.  et  olei  ricini  ^iii.  mane. 

9th. — Has  continued  pretty  much  as  usual ;  stools  more  natural ; 
pulsie  136 ;  expectoration  still  purulent;  and  he  gets  more  debilitat- 
ed.—£<r/)e^.  pmveres  p.  r.  it. 
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IStb. — Stooli  green  and  ilimy  theie  tiro  dayi ;  coiutantly  picking 
hia  nose ;  urine  natural ;  ao  weak,  ia  uot  able  to  expectorate. 
Repet.  pulvU  h.  i.  et  kab.  mist,  terebinth,  mane. 

14tb — To  day  passed  another  luinbricus  nine  inches  long;  ha 
seems  rattier  better ;  but  bis  debility  is  extreme,  aod  his  emaciatioa 
increases  ;  stools  contioue  green  ana  slimy. 

20th. — StooU  rather  more  natural,  but  is  evidently  declining— ~ 
Hab.  pidv.  tragacattt/i.  gr,  vi.  ter  quolidie. 

S3d. — Died  this  moroing,  having  passed  a  natural  stool  about  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death. 

DisKCtion. — Abdomen. — Liver  enlarged,  its  texture  natural ;  a 
good  deal  of  serous  efiusJoa  ;  an  intersusceptio  was  found  in  the  cen« 
tre  of  the  jejunum,  wliich  must  have  been  of  very  recent  formation, 
as  there  was  hardly  any  inflammation  ;  no  adhesion  between  the  di& 
ferent  portions  of  the  gut,  and  it  yielded  to  the  slightest  extension; 
kidneys  rather  larger  than  usual ;  mesenteric  glands  mudi  enlarged; 
no  worms  were  found  in  any  of  the  intestines.  Thorax. — A  good 
deal  of  serous  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  the  lungs  exter-t 
nally  studded  with  small  tubercles  ;  internally  three  small  abscessai 
were  found  in  the  right  lung,  full  of  matter,  and  one  in  the  left ;  the 
bronchial  celts  were  full  of  muco-purulent  matter.  About  an  ounce 
of  serum  was  found  in  the  pericardium. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  beside  the  turpentine,  this  boy  took  varioiu 
remedies  for  his  phthisical  complaint,  without  afibrding  him  any  re. 
lief. 

Casz  VIL— Mrs  Hague's  boy,  aX.  3  years,  January  ISth. — Com- 
plains of  constant  pain  at  the  bottom  of  his  belly,  not  increased  In* 
pressure ;  abdomen  swelled ;  picks  his  nose ;  starts  in  his  sleep,  biB 
arms  and  legs  being  previously  convulsed ;  appetite  formerly  vora- 
cious, now  bad  ;  stools  dark,  slimy  and  fetid ;  urine  in  proper  quan- 
.'''ty  ;  constantly  lies' with  his  hand  under  his  head,  as  if  he  suSered. 
froi.1  piun  ;  tongue  foul  at  its  root ;  thirst ;  a  peculiar  leaden  cast  of 
the  skin  between  his  eyes,  and  his  features  are  generally  much  sharp- 
ened ;  lips  swelled,  and  he  often  picks  them. 

Habeal  olei  lereb,  5^s.  omnt  hora  ad  guarfam  vieem. 

18th.— No  worms ;  still  great  pain  of  belly ;  odier  symptonu  as 
before. 

Habeal  2da  quaque  node  pulverem  ex  calomel,  et  tcammon.  h.  t.  et 
Rept.  ol.  tereb.  mane. 

25th.— Has  been  well  purged,  but  the  symptoms  do  not  abate,  nor 
are  the  stools  of  a  better  colour. 
Habeat  ttatim  olei  lereb.  5t.  et  repet.  onmi  hora  ad  quartam  nem. 

26th..— A  lumbricus,  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  was  this  momiiig 
found  in  his  bed ;  and  is  better. 

88th. — Appetite  improves ;  stools  more  natural ;  countenance  mrae 
lively.-— Aepff.  terebinthiua. 

Fdrugry  5th.»Has  bad  bo  more  worms,  and  is  seemingly  qaiU 
welL 
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Had  the  tnrpoitiiie  been  given  in  a  drachm  dote  in  the  firit  im- 
•tance,  it  ii  most  probable  the  cate  would  have  been  of  but  half  the 
duration ;  but  I  did  not  wish|  in  so  young  a  child,  to  commence  with 
too  great  a  quantity. 

In  the  present  communication,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
general  effects  of  turpentine  upon  the  body,  nor  of  the  probable 
mode  in  which  it  destroys  worms ;  nor  have  I  entered  into  the 
natural  hbtory  of,  or  symptoms  caused  by,  these  animals.  By 
doing  so,  I  should  h$ve  considerably  exceeded  the  prescribed 
limits  of  personal  communications  to  your  Journal.  I  have 
likewise  confined  myself  to  one  disease,  although  I  have  nsed 
this  'medicine  with  great  advantage  in  some  others.  At  some 
future  period,  I  may  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience;  and 
will  be  satisfied,  for  the  present,  in  mentioning  one  case  cured 
by  turpentine,  more  for  its  singularity  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son. A  young  lady,  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  subject 
to  constant  vomiting  after  eating  or  drinking,  during  the  space 
of  eighteen  months.  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  on  her  sto- 
mach, unless  perhaps  half  a  tea-cup  full  of  gruel  or  broth,  and 
that  only  if  they  were  given  to  her  at  night,  when  she  was  in  a 
kind  of  dose,  and  fell  asleep  immediately  after  taking  them.  I 
have  seen  her  myself  take  a  bit  of  simple  biscuit,  which  was  al- 
most immediately  rejected.  Medicines  were  the  only  things 
that  remained  on  her  stomach,  and  of  these  she  used  numbers 
without  the  least  benefit.  Being  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton^ 
she  consulted  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  diis  place,  who 
prescribed  a  dose  of  turpentine.  At  first,  it  induced  great  un- 
easiness and  pain  over  the  stomach  ;  but  her  vomiting  ceased, 
nor  has  it  since  returned,  although  she  only  used  the  medicine 
twice.  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  she  took  it,  and  is  per- 
fectly recovered  as  to  her  health  and  strength.  At  the  period 
of  her  arrival  at  Cheltenhatn,  all  the  other  functions  of  her  body 
were  natural. 

Cheltenhaniy  February  Sth^  1822. 


X. 

Oase  of  Concussion  of  the  Brainy  with  Wound  of  the  Face^  Sfc.  Sfc. 
By  James  F.  Nivison,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and  Hospital  Assistant  to  the 
Forces. 

rpiiE  object  of  stating  the  following  case  in  the  Edinburgh 
-^     Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is  not  to  promulgate  any 
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new  &aM,  theories  or  modes  of-  prsctJee,  but  to  add  on«  proof 
to  msny  others  that  now  exist,  of  the  utili^  and  efficacy  of 
phlebotomy,  and  the  adminUtrfltion  of  pnrgfttive  medicines  in 
all  cases  of  injuries  of  the  head,  more  especially  when  combin- 
ed with  wounds  of  the  face.  In  such  cases,  the  probability  of 
an  accession  of  phrenitis,  and  extensive  erysipelas  of  the  nice 
and  Ecalp,  point  out  the  prompt  necessi^  of  the  antiphlogistic 
system. 

The  practice  of  usin^  diffusire  stimuli  in  cases  of  concussion 
is  gradually  losing  the  confidence  of  medical  practitioners;  and 
I  Eave  no  doubt  it  will  be  entirely  exploded  in  a  few  years. 

On  the  21st  of  June  1&2I,  I  was  called  to  Robert  Thom- 
son, (tet.  13),  who  had  received  an  accident  from  a  horse  and 
cart.  1  found  him  apparently  in  a  de«>  sleep,  with  a  complete 
deprivation  of  sense  and  voluntary  mouon,  unaccompanied  with 
stertorous  breathing.  His  pulse  was  feeble  and  intermitting ;  the 
pupils  of  both  eyes  were  contracted ;  that  of  the  left  was  turn- 
ed towards  the  nose ;  and  the  surface  of  the  cornea  had  a  glas^ 
aspect  Immediately  after  the  accident,  there  was  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  mouth  and  ears ;  and  he  was  attacked  with  in- 
cessant vomiting.  There  was  much  contusion  above  the  squa- 
mous plate  of  the  right  temporal  bone,  over  the  seat  of  the 
arteria  metiingea,  accompanied  with  tnme&ction  and  disUnct 
fluctuation;  but  a  fracture  could  not  be  discovered.  Below 
the  orbit  of  the  left  eye,  there  was  a  deep  transverse  wound,  two 
inches  in  length ;  and  from  the  temporal  and  nasal  extremities 
of  this  wound,  two  perpendicular  cuts  descended  for  one  and  a 
belf  inches ;  so  that  the  maxilla  snpAior  and  os  malie  were  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  maxilla  inferior  was  likewise  fractured  on 
the  right  side,  in  a  line  with  the  dens  caninus.  Viewing  tba 
case  as  it  Etood>  I  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment. 

Mitiatttr  sang,  statim  ad  Jj-j-t. 

During  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  he  began  to  move  his  ex- 
tremities, and  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  evinced  his 
partial  recovery  from  the  stupor  and  insensibility.  Before  his 
arm  was  bandaged,  he  was  able  to  answer  questions  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  The  wound  on  the  face  was  united  by  the  in- 
terrupted suture ;  and  the  fractured  extremities  of  lower  jaw- 
bone were  kept  in  Bttu  by  the  assistance  of  a  splint  compress 
and  roller ;  and  a  piece  of  wood  was  introduced  between  the 
teeth,  oyer  the  fraaure,  to  prevent  attrition  and  misplacement, 
and  allow  of  the  insertion  ot  fluids  into  the  mouth.  Comphun- 
ed  of  thirst,    llie  bead  was  shaved,  and  kept  constanuy  wet 
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with  the  cold  lotion.— /nftoo/tir  enem.  dom.  Miaiim.     MA 
diet 

22d,  10  a.  tn. — Comatose  state  considerably  diminished;  pake 
100|  and  more  full ;  enema  had  little  effect;  has  been  attackd 
several  times  with  vomiting,  and  complained  of  pain  of  Idt  side 
of  head,  opposite  to  contusion  over  right  parietal  bone.^jBMii& 
sang*  ^xro,  et  capiat  sulphatis  magnesits  ^iss.  Barl^-water  al- 
lowed for  drink,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  tart,  of  antimooj 
dissolved  in  it. 

2Sd. — Had  a  restless  night,  but  inclines  to  sleep  at  present; 
skin  rather  warm ;  pulse  95,  less  full ;  has  had  no  stool  from  tht 
physic;  complains  still  of  pain  over  left  parietal  bone;  bis 
countenance  is  slightly  flushed ;  fractured  maxilla  in  its  relatire 
situation ;  other  mnctions  natural. 

Mitt,  sang,  ad  ^xx,  Injic.  quamprimum  encm.  purgans  et  re- 
petatur  etiam  stdph.  mag,  ut  antea. 

24th. — Had  several  loose  stools  from  injection  and  salts; 
heat  of  surface  abated ;  pulse  90,  and  of  more  natural  strength; 
&cc  less  flushed ;  had  still  pain  of  left  side  of  head,  and  was 
restless ;  ecchymosis  of  right  eye ;  the  swelling  over  right  pane* 
tal  bone  dimmishing  gradually;  wound  of  the  face  dressed; 
healing  by  the  first  intention. — AppU  vesicat.  statim  parte  capitis 
dolenti  et  capiat,  sulph.  magnesia  ^it.  teriia  quatpie  hora. 

25th. — Several  stools  from  medicine;  redness  of  countenance 
gone ;  pulse  85 ;  passed  the  night  less  disturbed ;  pain  of  head 
nearly  gone;  blister  rose  well. — Cojit.  sulph,  viag,  ut  antea. 

26ui. — Bowels  opened  freely ;  feels  himself  better  in  every  re- 
spect ;  wound  nearly  cicatrized ;  stitches  removed ;  fracture  of 
lower  maxilla  united  and  immovable ;  pulse  natural  and  calm. 
Intermitt,  medicamenta, 

.  In  a  few  days  from  this  date,  the  above  patient  was  convales- 
cent, complaining  only  of  debility  for  some  time;  but  his 
strength  was  soon  restored,  as  a  gradual  change  was  made  from 
a  milk  to  a  full  diet ;  and,  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a 
laxative,  the  dangers  attendant  on  a  sudden  plenitude  of  the 
blood-vessels  was  to  a  certain  extent  obviated.  The  squinting 
remained  after  his  complete  recovery. 

Observations. — The  first  fact  that  may  be  noted  in  the  above 
case,  is  the  strabismus  or  squinting  of  the  left  eye.  The  squint- 
ing proves  loss  of  function  of  one  half  of  the  6th  pair  of  nerves, 
and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  abductor  oculi  muscle.  Now, 
one  would  have  conceived,  a  priori^  that  this  contortion  of  the 
•eye  would  have  happened  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  sus- 
tained  the  blow.    The  circumstance  camiot  be  explained  by 
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decussation*  as  the  6th  pair  of  Deires  do  not  decuasste.  Imme* 
diately'on  the  occurrence  of  compression  or  concussion  of  the 
brain,  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  seem  evidently  to  have  lost 
their  tone;  but,  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  such  ^ 
state,  the  cause  is  not  obviouB  why  a  part  of  the  6th  pair  of 
nerves  should  remain  paralytic,  and  the  1st,  2d,  Sd,  4tn,  Ste, 
continue  healthy.  The  1st  pair,  havin?  their  origin  from  the 
corpora  striata,  were  certainly  nearer  the  spot  where  the  force 
was  applied.  The  second  circumstance  that  mar  be  noticed,'  b 
the  gradual  recovery  from  the  insensible  state,  during  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood.  Detraction  of  bloody  by  diminishing  the 
plethoric  state  of  the  arteries  and  sinuses  within  the  cranium, 
would  so  far  re&tore  the  lost  tone  to  the  cerebral  nerves,  and 
consequently  to  all  organs  on  which  these  nerves  were  ramified. 
The  action  of  the  lungs  would  be  materially  assisted  by  depl^ 
tion ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  a  less  oratructed  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  cells,  and  the  necessatr  pre- 
▼entioo  of  it  collecting  m  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Upon 
the  principle,  therefore,  of  removing  pressure,  and  giving  icoM 
to  muscular  action,  the  immediate  relief  attendant  on  plentinil 
venesection  may  be  explained ;  thereby  establishing  the  healthy 
circulation  of  tne  blood  through  the  head  and  chest. 

Many  phenomena  occasionally  attendant  on  injuries  of  the 
head  require  further  elucidation.  Even  if  new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  subject,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  from  hence,  that 
the  practice  of  surgery  or  medicine  would  be  advanced;  be> 
cause,  when  a  disease  or  injury  lies  centrad  of  the  pia  mater, 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  medical  or  surgical  science^ 
Some  individuals  recover  from  dreadful  gun-shot  wounds  of  the 
bead,  penetrating  the  brain,  (cases  of  n^ch  I  witnessed  while 
stationed  at  Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo);  but  no 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  such  cases,  as  similar 
injuries,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  prove  fatal.  However, 
investigations  of  the  above  description,  although  \\\ev  may  ap- 
pear at  the  time  to  lead  to  no  practical  result,  are  still  valuable, 
as,  by  such  meana,  additions  are  made  to  our  stock  of  physiolo* 
gical  and  pathological  knowledge. 

Middlcbie,  \5th  December^  1821, 
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Obseroaiions  on  the  Proximate  Came  of  hiAammcUion.     By  Jbu 

M'Ghie^  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy. 

A  JUDICIOUS  and  eminently  useful  gurgical  writer  of  the  pre* 
^^  sent  day  states,  that  '*  pathologists  in  general  mean,  by 
the  tarm  Proximate  Cause,  that  mysterious  change — that  secret 
process — tkatjirst  essential  action  in  the  part,  which  constituta 
the  very  beginnir^  of  injlammation,  keeps  up  its  progress,  and  is 
inseparably  connected  with  its  existence. "  * 

If  the  accuracy  of  this  definition  be  admitted,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  those  hypotheses  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  inflammation,  which  are  founded  on  the  state  of  the 
circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part.  For 
we  know  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  may  be  increased  or  di- 
minished in  these  vessels,  without  this  morbid  affection  being 
produced.  Nay,  heat,  redness  and  swelling,  by  which  increas- 
ed determination  of  blood  to  a  part  is  denoted,  may  be  induced 
without  inflammation  ensuing.  Again,  if  the  phenomena  which 
inflammation  presents,  depend  on  the  state  of  the  circulation 
dUme,  how  shall  we  explain  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms 
some  days  after  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  affect  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels  are  withdrawn  ?  or  how  happens  it  that  a 
part  at  a  distance  from  that  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
shall  be  attacked  with  this  painful  malady  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  questions,  in  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy.  A  patient  consi- 
deration however  of  these,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  state  of  inflammation,  has  convinced  me,  that  the  doc- 
trines at  present  promulgated  respecting  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  disease  are  erroneous,  and  that  we  must  seek  an  elucida- 
tion of  this  cause  in  the  condition  of  the  subtile  fluid  in  the 
ganglionic  nerves  f  of  the  inflamed  part.  Facts  and  observa- 
tion teach  us,  that  the  nervous  power  depends  on  a  subtile 


♦  Cooper*R  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  12.     Ed.  4. 

f  It  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  arteries,  and  oUier  organs  of  involuntary  mo- 
tion, are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  ganglionic  system ;  hence  the  vital  actions 
continue,  while  sensation  and  volition  are  suspended.  These  organs  are  also  sup- 
plied with  nerves  of  sensation,  that  convey  a  mental  stimulus  to  them^  but  do  not 
'  carry  impressions  to  the  sensorium,  unless  they  are  unusually  excited  by  some  irri- 
tating cause ;  at  least  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  being  made,  except  under  these 
circumstances. 
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fluid.  *  If  we  regard  Uiia  fluid,  then,  u  «  ^ecretion  from  vewela 
distributed  od  the  nerves,  Bud  observe  that  other  animal  »ecr»> 
tions  are  increased  in  quantity,  and  frequently  altered  in  quali- 
ty) by  whatever  irritatea  the  organs  which  furnish  them,  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  various  remote  causes  of  inflammation  irri- 
taie  the  nerves  of'  the  vessels  tohich  J'umisk  Ike  nervous  Jluid^  and 
thus  cause  an  unusual  quantity  of  it  to  be  secreted  ?  But  as  an 
augmented  supply  of  this  Suid  confers  an  increased  poww  of 
acting  on  the  muscular  fibres  whose  nerves  are  so  supplied,  the 
sanguiferous  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  consequently  propel 
tlieir  contents  with  unwonted  force;  and  the  secretion  of  tb« 
nervous  fluid  thus  comes  to  be  kept  up  by  the  cause  and  effect 
mutually  influencing  each  other.  If  the  stimulus,  however,  be 
moderate,  tone  and  energy  of  action  are  the  only  consequences 
of  its  application ;  but  when  it  is  excessive,  or  considerable  uid 
long  continued,  the  secretion  becomes  in  some  degree  dHeriorat' 
edy\  and  pain,  with  other  symptoms  of  inflammation,  are  pro> 
duced.  When  the  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn,  and  the  acti- 
vily  of  the  Vessels  which  absorb  %  the  nervous  fluid  is  greater 


*  yiu  obHTre,  that  the  nerrous  navgj  Is  ncniiled  bjr  rapoae,  after  it  ha*  bMn 
^miniilied  \sj  an  ttcta  of  mantal  or  corporeal  exertion,  or  tbe  conCinoed  applies 
tion  gf  dUur  •Irongniinuli  to  llie  bodj.  It  a  erident,  Umvfore,  that  a  miutUu 
•siMJiia  in  Uw  tytxaa  hai  been  altered  or  remorad  bj'  Ibaa  nimuli  baing  apidiw^ 
wliich  la  renewed  or  reitorcd  wben  tbey  are  moderated  or  witbdrairn  ;  but,  a*  tba 
rital  or  immaleriat  principle  a,  Oom  its  nature,  uncbingeible,  it  foDoirii  that  tb« 
alWratlm  iiihicfa  hu  Uken  place  inuit  be  fn  tbe  slate  or  eonditlon  of  Ihg  nerraas 
qrsMni  tbrougb  which  this  principle  inniiifeiti  itself;  and  as  we  alto  Sod  iJuttha 
nnrous  energ;  i<  increased  bf  an  actiie  circulation,  and  dimiuisbed  or  exhausted 
hj  a  great  drgree  of  mu-^ulu-  action,  it  appein  lo  lat,  thai  these  facta  can  onlj  b« 
elplaaBed  bf  asauminn;,  that  tbe  uertes  are  Btted  for  their  office  in  the  syitatn  tij 
Oa  leeretion  of  a  lubtile  fluid  or  halitus  fitnn  ressels  di^ibuted  on  tbem ;  wbicb 
fluid  is  iacreased  in  quantity,  when  tbe  contents  of  the  lynkpbatic  arteries  of  tha 
DerTea  are  propelled  with  a  greater  Tnooientum.  As  the  Tcssels,  however,  whidt 
absorb  this  dulo,  ticf  la  hffilih  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  tbe  ^ictnett  with 
irtiich  it  is  secreted,  it  la  nerer  allowed,  therefore,  lo  collect  in  anjr  quanCiij  in  lh« 
Aeaths  of  the  nerves,  but  is  supplied  and  eipended,  lo  long  as  tbe  organ*  employed 
in  these  processes  preserve  their  original  structure,  and  tbe  blood  lo  afTatd  a  proper 
aeianioD  ;  unleaa  it  happens  to  be  ao  altered  by  causes  iimtly  affbcting  its  qu^itlet^' 
■■  to  be  rendered  totally  unfit  for  its  purposes  in  the  animal  ceonoiwy ;  ni  whidl 
rate,  the  vital  actions  are  in^antly  and  for  ever  arrested. 

\  When  I  reilccl,  that  a  part  which  is  inBatned  has  ila  functiona  impaired,  and 
it*  irritability  increased,  also  that  an  organ,  vhich  haa  been  weakened  by  previous 
eieilement,  ia  moat  b'alile  to  aufler  from  inflammation  when  the  sctjon  of  the  heart 
h  much  increased,  and  that  tbe  eymptnms  of  inflsmmation,  with  the  exception  of 
pain,  may  sabtitt  for  a  time  without  thii  complaint  being  induced,  1  am  led  lo  coD- 
dude,  that  tliere  is  tome  change  firom  the  healthy  qaalily  of  the  fluid  in  the  (an- 
e^ionic  acrrea  of  an  inflamed  part,  and  not  simply  increased  aecratioa  of  it,  pi»- 
Tiously  to  sn  attack  of  inSammation ;  upon  wAtcA  dumga  the  existence  of  thia  dia> 
eat*  essentially  dependt. 

t  We  know  that  the  aoiinal  madihie  ia  consuuily  nnderceiag  a  cbanga  of  its  • 
'  parts,  from  the  instant  it  ii  called  faiUi  life,  MOtu  thia  k  eitinjaWitA 


^md  mUk  k'MBr^lMm;  britathm  being  in  this  manner  lesMlei^ 
wAmttMknik  grttdndly  mbudes.  (In  thin  way,  I  imaging  fle 
MioIalioB of  itapfe  inflammation  is  effected;  bat  in  specM:b^ 
^nmatiiMiii  the  nervooa  secretion  can  only  be  reafcma  to  ki 
iHMlthy -states  ancl  disease  removed,  by  causes  which  direeibht 
,  Ai^e  a  salutary  diange  of  action  in  the  organs  which  fomiah  it) 
Skoitomisnty  however,  mvf  be  so  violent  as  to  suppress  thea^ 
tf  tito  of  die  nerfons  fluid  altogediery  or  it  may  so  alfew  Its 
^properties  that  it  will  no  longer  m  the  lierves  for  the  perJbni- 
^  %BM  of  iheir  ftmctions.  When  either  of  these  occurrences  tsln 
^  friiM^  partial  <x  general  deadi  of  the  body  immediatdy  ensues. 
^- 1  am  strengthened  in  these  opinions  by  the  arteries  of  iitt 
Mrres  being  much  more  numerous  *  than  can  be  supposed  iw^ 
iL  4Mitbtte  for  the  nourishing  of  them  merely — by  tone  and  senaibi- 
!  nty  being  increased  by  an  active  circulation — by  the  periodic^ 
taerease  and  diminution  of  pain,  which  is  more  or  lessexpe* 
lienced  in  inflammation — ^by  the  d^pree  of  animal  heat  bemg 
tegulated  by  the  quantum  of  nervous  energy  present— by  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  being  modified  oy  certain  states  of 
the.  system,  and  by  mental  afiections  at  times  inducing  them. 
3Jao^  when  I  advert  to  the  curative  means  employed  in  simple 
inflammation,  I  find,  that  those  are  in  general  most  usefiil.whidi 
dhninish  or  alter  the  condition  of  the  nervous  secretion,  by 
letaening  the  stimulus  of  distention  in  the  sanguiferous  vessels; 
yet  instances  occur  of  inflammation  being  aggravated  by  de- 
pleting the  vascular  system ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that,  in  some  of  these,  the  symptoms  will  readily  yield  to  medi- 
cines which  are  known  to  act  in  a  special  manner  on  the  secret- 
ing and  absorbing  vessels.  Further,  the  circumstance  of  speci- 
fic inflammations  attacking  particular  parts  of  the  body,  seenis 
to  me  so  analogous  to  what  is  observea  of  certain  medicines  af- 


Tliis  cliATige  can  only  b«  effected  by  orgUA  of  accretion  and  waste  pervading  enjj 
part  of  the  body.  I  ai^ue,  therefore,  the  presence  of  absorbent  vessels  in  the  nerres 
and  their  investing  membranesy  though  their  minuteness  precludes  the  posaihilitj  of 
damonstrating  them. 

*  We  notice  a  provision  to  retain  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  an  ample  supply  of 
blood.  We  remark  the  hi^  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater,  a  membrane  which  close- 
ly invGBta  the  brain  and  its  prolongations.  We  find  a  large  portion  of  the  brain  to 
be  composed  of  cincritious  substance,  the  peculiar  colour  of  which  is  known  to  \m 
owing  Urm\  infinite  number  of  blood-vessels  which  ramify  through  it  We  also  ob- 
serve this  sttbstanet  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  nervous  gaa- 
Jtlions,  and  always  discover  some  of  it  near  to  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  In 
urther  proof  of  the  care  which  Nature  has  taken  to  secure  to  the  nervous  system  a 
large  supply  of  the  circulating  fluid,  Dr  Parr  mentions  (Med.  Diet  voL  2d,  p.  S41.), 
**  that  the  arteries  of  a  nervoui  cord  ate  so  nvmerouSt  of,  with  the  uiwU  in^jectiom^  to 
render  thtt  nerve  of  an  apparently  uniform  colour, " 
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fecting  certun  orguu  only,  tfaat  I  am  dimosed  to  believe  thit 
the  causes  which  excite  the  fonoer,  and  thoee  which  aSect  ihe 
latter,  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws ;— each  of  them  actiiw 
only  on  nerves  having  a  peculiar  organization.  These  aenti- 
ments  derive  a  degree  of  confirmation  from  the  diathesea  on 
which  some  kinds  of  inflammation  depend,  bein?  evidently,  in 
many  instances,  acquired ;  also  by  our  being  able,  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  non-naturals,  to  ward  off  attacks  of  disease,  to 
which  there  is  a  marked  eonstitutional  predisposition.  Mor» 
over,  if  particular  diseases  were  saitl^  owing  to  hereditary  coiK 
formation  of  the  body,  they  must  necessarily  exist,  so  long  it 
the  animal  structure  remains  unaltered ;  but  having  once  ceased 
to  operate,  how  they  come  to  be  renewed,  especially  in  parti 
they  formerly  occupied,  is  perfectly  incomprehensibie ;  unlen 
it  be  admitted,  that  causes  which  operate  on  the  livins  solid  so 
modify  its  action,  as  to  induce  particular  changes  in  Uie  fluidi 
circulating  in  the  body;  and  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  change  which  these  have  undergone,  they  prove  a  stimulna 
to  certain  onbf  of  the  variously  organized  nerves  exposed  to 
their  influence,  and  thvs  esciie  ^ecinc  morbid  action. 

Reasoning,  tlien,  from  these  premises,  I  infer,  that  the  pb^ 
nomena  constituting  the  state  of  inflammation  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  subtile  fluid  in  the  nerves  of  the  inflamed  pirt ; 
particularh/  as  it  agists  in  thoie  <^  ike  ganglionic  thsiem  in  tii$ 
part.  AwMiCy  however,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  liict% 
with  perhaps  a  more  cautious  induction  from  them,  ii  neceir 
sary  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  I  earnestly  hopan 
that  the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced,  corroborative  of  my 
conclusions,  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  members  of  the 
profession  to  prosecute  the  investigation  witii  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry which  tbe  subject  claims ;  for  it  Is  presumption  to  maia> 
tain,  tliat  no  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  will 
result  from  a  knowledge  of  its  immediate  cause,  to  long*is  we 
remain  ignorant  of  what  this  is.  The  failure,  therefore,  of  for- 
mer attempts  to  ascertain  this  object  will,  I  trust,  only  serve  m 
a  stimulus  to  the  use  of  more  strenuous  exertion  in  the  r»* 
search.  Should  their  endeavours  to  unveil  it  ultimately  &il, 
yet  the  persevering  application  of  talent  and  intelligence  to  the 
study  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  nervous  and 
•anguiferooB  systems,  must  lead  to  discoveries  that  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  greatiy  extend  onr  knowledge  of  the  animal  econo* 
my,  and  be  found  to  explain  many  of  tbe  pbeoomma  which.  th« 
human  body  exhibits  in  health  and  during  disease. 

Dttm/rieSf  2»A  January,  1622. 
vot.  xviii.  HO.  73.  B  b 
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Topographical  Pathology  of  Kendal  and  i/s  Neighbourhood. 
Thomas  Prouofoot,  M,  D. 


■PvERY  one  Acqntiinted  with  topographical  sketches,  is  well 
-*-'  aware  how  exlreniely  clifEicmt  it  is  to  convey  just  and  eoi* 
rect  notions  of  a  place  by  verbal  description ;  for  they  vary  not 
only  in  appearance,  when  viewed  from  different  situations,  but 
various  and  discrepant  delineations  are  frequently  given  of  the 
same  place,  by  different  individuals,  who,  it  is  obvious,  were  «fr- 
tuated  only  by  a  zeal  for  perspicuity  and  truth.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  convey  a  general  outline  sufficiently  accurate 
and  intelligible  for  my  present  purposes. 

Kendal  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  ihe  river  Kent,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  It  is  about  45  miles  south  of  Car- 
lisle, and  259  N.N.  W.of  London;  long.  2.5'i.W.;  lat.  5*.ia.N. 
The  town  may  be  said  to  be  built  partly  on  the  side,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  foot,  of  a  hill,  which  runs  north  and  south. 

The  river  Kent  rises  in  Kentmere,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Kenda).  It  receives  several  streams  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  also  take  their  rise  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains.  The 
river  winds  through  the  valley,  running  in  a  southern  direction ; 
and,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  it  can  easily  be  perceived, 
too,  that  the  town  has  an  eastern  aspect :  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  built  is  unequally  acclivous.  Tlie  river  approaches  the 
town  from  the  north,  and  makes  an  encroachment  on  this 
boundary ;  but  it  is  reflected,  and  winds  round  a  neck  of  lam) 
at  the  extremity  of  the  hill.  In  this  course,  it  passes  under  a 
bridg^,  called  Stramongate  Bridge,  which  leads  from  one  of 
the  principal  streets  in  the  town.  A  little  below  this  bridge, 
the  river  divide!),  and  encircles  a  small  island.  The  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  washes  the  base,  or  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town.  It  then  suddenly  bends  towards  the 
town,  joins  the  western  branch,  passes  under  another  bridge, 
called  Mill  Bridge,  and  approximates  the  middle  length  of  the 
town.  After  running  about  280  yards,  it  is  again  reflected,  and 
finally  approximates  the  southern  extremity,  or  that  part  aS  the 
town  called  Kirkland,  passing  under  the  tliird  briage,  called 
**  Nether  Bridge. " 

The  principal  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  runs  near- 
ly north  and  south,  though  not  along  the  immediate  bank  of 
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the  river,  but  rather  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  of  unequal 
breadth. 

The  houses  in  the  main  street  are  generaDy  constructed  of 
limestone,  and  covered  with  bhie  slate;  they  are  lofty,  capa- 
cious, and  well  built ;  variously  occupied  by  the  more  wealthy 
and  respectable  inhabitants.  They  appear  to  be  joined  toge- 
ther, and  to  form  one  continuous  line;  but  every  few  yaras 
there  is  an  arch  or  passage,  which  often  leads  into  a  narrow  ill- 
ventilated  yard  or  sauare,  generally  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  manufacturing  people.  Occasionally  there  are 
narrow  lanes  or  streets,  branoiing  from  the  principal  street, 
two  stories  high,  and  only  a  few  feet  between  them,  with  either 
A  sewer  or  open  drain  in  front  of  each  side  of  the  lane,  hence 
leaving  merely  a  footppassage.  These  lanes  oflen  do  not  run 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  on  one  side,  or  to  the  open  height 
on  the  other,  as  micht  naturally  be  supposed ;  but  are  frequent- 
ly terminated  by  a  house,  a  garden-wail,  a  dunghill,  a  privy,  a 
tan*  yard,  or  some  such  obstacle  equally  inimical  to  the  admis- 
sion of  pure  air,  running  across  and  shutting  up  the  passage. 
In  many  parts  of  the  town,  there  are  large  gardens  attached  to 
the  principal  houses,  which  may  be  considered  salutary  in  seve- 
ral respects ; — they  at  least  occupy  a  space  which  might  have 
been  taken  up  by  manufacturing  establishments,  always  less  salu- 
tary ;  though  the  gardens  are  not  so  useful  in  this  respect  at 
might  hi^ve  been  expected,  as  the  proprietors  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrounding  them  with  nign  walls  to  prevent  intrud- 
ers. Doubtless,  however,  they  frequently  solicit  the  female  part 
.of  a  family  to  walk  in  the  morning,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  taken  place;  and  the  greatest  delight  is  oflen  taken  in  the 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables  and  flowers, .  an  amusement 
which  has  always  been  reckoned  to  have  the  most  salutary  and 
beneficial  tendency  on  both  mind  and  body,  and  is  often  the 
only  amusement  or  exercise  which  some  individuals  pitfsue  in 
the  open  air. 

After  this  general  description,  I  shall  point  out,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  the  difierent  parts  of  the  town,  and  especial- 
Xjr  the  various  localities,  which  seem  to  affect  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants. 

Kendal  has  been  described  to  stand  at  the  foot,  and  on  the 
side  of  ja  hill,  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
better  understood  by  stating,  that  it  occupies  the  bluff  of^  the 
hill,  which  conveys  a  notion  that  it  is  elevated  in  the  middle  or 
principal  part,  and  that  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries 
are  somewhat  lower,  which  is  pretty  nearly  the  case. 

I  shall  commence  at  the  southern  part  of  (be  town»  qr  that 
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pni  which  is  called  Kirkland,  tind  which  does  not  belong  to  th« 
boroujfh  of  Kendul.  Ii  lies  low,  nnd  is  more  immediately  s^  ' 
tnated  on  the  side  of  the  river,  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
town.  Kirkland  is  separated  IVom  Kendal  by  a  streamlet  is- 
ming  from  the  hill  on  the  wcMem  side  of  the  town,  catted 
Blindbcclc.  It  is  the  only  strennj  of  note  *  which  runs  from 
xhc  hill  into  the  river.  It  is  often  suddenly  swollen,  as  \%  th« 
ease  with  all  moiintaiii  streamlets,  and  then  inundates  several  cpf 
the  bouses.  When,  in  the  summer  monlhi;,  it  is  sometimes 
dried  up,  the  exhalations  from  its  channel  become  extremely  of- 
icniive.  The  church  of  Kendal  is  situated  on  the  south-weal- 
em  angle,  formed  by  the  river  Keat,  and  the  rivulet  of  Blind- 
beck.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  Uie  town. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  low  damp  situation  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  churchyard,  the  vicinity  of  wnich  Js  generally  reckon- 
ed anhealthy,  or  to  the  fortuitous  and  accidental  circumatAnce 
of  being  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  of  sedentary  tradesmen, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  determine;  but  this  I  can  aver,  that  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  cases  of  fever,  dyspepsia,  scrophula, 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  from  this  neighbourhood,  were  greeter 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
Dirty,  narrow,  crowded,  ill  ventilated  apartments,  conjoined 
with  a  sedentary  life,  a  want  or  scarcity  of  fuel,  bad  clothing, 
and  the  cheerless  prospect  of  little  amelioration  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, to  some  or  most  of  wltich  causes  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  vicinage  are  exposed,  have  such  an  effect  in 
depressing  the  mind  and  weakening  the  body,  that  they  have  olv 
trucled  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer, 
as  the  more  prominent  causes  of  what  is  generally,  perhaps  im- 
propctly,  called  typhus  fever, — I  mean  the  common  fever  in  this 
country,  cases  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  are  of- 
ten occurring  here.  But  some  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
here  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  very  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  production  of  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  gene- 
rally  believed,  and  seems  to  be  supported  by  experience,  that  in 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  air  is  sharp  and  keen,  the  pul- 
monary system  is  more  liable  to  inflammation,  and  conseqti^nt^ 
ly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  than  in  the  ti- 
vinity  of  swamps  and  marshes,  where  the  temperature  is  higher, 
and  where  gases  are  emitted,  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  neither  swamps  or  marshes  here ;  nei- 
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tber  is  there  mnch  v^etable  matter  produced  in  the  nagliboiir*  . 
hood  of  Blindbeck;  Ent  when  the  streamlet  is  low,  there  ii  tX- 
ten  an  abundance  of  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  fli> 
count  for  Uie  prevalence  of  the  diseases  alluded  to.  When  the 
streamlet  is  apparently  dried  up,  upon  a  more  acisurate  inspec* 
tion,  the  water  will  be  found  to  infiltrate  through  the  sandy  soil; 
and  water  may  always  be  found  by  digging  a  few  feet  from  the 
surface.  It  appeared  to  me,  that,  in  two  cases  of  consumpdoa 
from  this  neignbourbood,  the  disease  bad  its  origin  in  a  derang- 
ed and  vitiated  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Passing  along  HigWate  northward  Trom  Blindbeck,  there  is 
a  considerable  rise.  The  street  too,  at  this  part,  diverges  from  the 
river.  On  the  western  side  of  the  street,  there  are  a  few  coorta 
or  yards;  and,  before  arriving  at  the  brow  of  this  eminence^ 
there  is  a  lane  which  runs  eastward,  parallel  with  the  streamlet 
of  Blindbeck,  and  occupied  by  a  similar  class  of  people,  but  ap- 
parently more  healthy.  On  toe  eastern  side  of  the  street  there 
are  also  yards,  courts,  and  lanes;  but  few  of  the  houses  run  so 
far  down  as  the  river.  The  houses  immediately  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  are  chiefly  manufactories  or  storehouses.  Proceeding 
from  this  eminence  along  Highgate,  there  is  nothing  requiring 
to  be  particularly  specified,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  ' 
when  a  street  branches  off  to  the  right,  leading  over  Mill  Bridge; 
to  the  lefl  there  is  a  corresponding  one,  which  leads  up  the  hdl, 
and  communicates  with  a  road  running  from  the  lane  already 
mentioned,  as  passing  in  a  western  direction.  These  are  the  only 
roads  from  this  part  of  the  town. 
'  Passing  along  Highgate  from  this  point  (or  a  little  before  it) 
there  is  a  second  rise;  and  nearly  the  same  description  applies 
with  respect  to  the  appendages  on  each  side,  as  already  noted ; 
the  courts  are  often  narrow  and  ill- ventilated.  From  thg  head 
of  New-street,  till  the  highest  part  of  this  eminence,  there  is  a 
want  of  gardens  attached  to  the  houses  of  note,  as  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  from  Blindbeck.  Upon  the  whole  then,  this  may 
be  reckoned  the  body,  or  most  crowded  part  of  the  town.  Oa 
the  left,  there  is  a  part  of  the  towii,  which  is  not  a  continuation 
of  yards  or  lanes,  leading  from  the  principal  houses  in  Higl^ 
gate  in  the  manner  already  described.  These  buildings  are 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  overlook  the  town ;  they  are  chiefiy  occupied  by  the  lower 
classes.     The  situation  is  healthv. 

About  the  length  of  two  thirds  of  the  town,  the  prindpal 
street  begins  to  dip,  and  here  receives  the  name  of  Stricklaoi^ 
gate.  The  same  peculiarity  of  building  and  arrangement  prevaits 
as  io  Highgate,  but  the  site  u  more  level.  '  There  are  um  ^^- 
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dens  atUched  to  the  principal  houses,  similar  to  other  parts  of 
the  town  ali'eady  mentioned.  Several  of  these  gardens  are  of 
considerable  magnitude,  particularly  some  situaled  in  a  trianga- 
lar  space  formed  by  Strickiandgate,  Stramongate,  and  the  river. 
On  the  west  of  Strickiandgate,  or  between  this  part  of  the  town 
and  bill,  there  is  an  unocciipieil  space,  which  was  formerly  s 
morass  or  swamp,  but  by  culture  and  draining  has  become  a 
productive  meadow.  This  marsh  was  formerly  considered  the 
parent  of  intermittent  fevers.  Since  the  draining,  these  have  en- 
tirely disappeared;  but  still  it  seems  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants,  from  their  sallow  appear- 
ance, (I  allude  to  the  people  who  Inhabit  the  small  houses  on 
the  back  of  Strickiandgate),  and  from  the  number  of  febrile, 
dyspeptic,  bilious,  and  rheumatic  patients,  who  apply  for  relief  at 
the  Dispensary  from  this  neighbourhood. 

The  road  from  Strickiandgate,  on  the  northern  end  of  Kendal, 
turns  suddenly  to  the  left,  ascends  a  little,  passing  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  partly  stands,  leading 
westward  to  the  lake  of  Windermere,  about  nine  mil^a  from 
Kendal;  while  another  road  passes  in  front  of  a  street  lately 
built,  on  a  very  salubrious  and  pleasant  situation,  called  Strick- 
land Place,  leading  in  a  northern  direction  to  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, about  six  miles  distant. 

From  nearly  the  northern  end  of  HEghgate,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  town  from  its  southern  boundaiTi 
there  is  a  narrow  street  or  passage  which  branches  in  a  nortn- 
eastem  direction,  leading  to  the  neck  of  land  and  bridge  first 
mentioned,  called  Straniongate  Bridge.  This  street  dilates  in- 
to a  broad  and  elegant  form,  containing  houses  of  a  very  excel- 
lent description;  it  cannot,  however,  be  considered  free  from 
the  incumbrance  of  courts  and  yards,  similar  to  those  described 
as  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Kendal. 

On  passing  over  this  bridge,  the  road  holds  a  northern  course 
leading  towards  Carlisle.  On  each  side  there  is  a  row  of  houses, 
many  of  which  have  been  lately  built.  Though  they  lie  nearly  on 
s  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  they  cannot  be  considered  un- 
healthy, compared  witli  many  of  the  confined  lanes,  courts,  and 
yards,  so  often  alluded  to.  Here  the  inhabitants  may  be  consider- 
ed to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  country  air.  The  soil  is  loamy 
and  alluvial  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Immedialely  along  the  eastern  side  of  Kendal,  there  is  first 
the  river  Kent,  at  the  distance  already  specified  j  still  proceedbg 
eastward,  a  canal ;  then  a  hill  or  eminence  which  rises  abruptly, 
&nd  on  whose  summit  is  situated  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortre«i. 
From  this  point  you  command  a  full  view  of  the  town.    Thia  hill 
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or  emiiience  is  insulated.  It  standi  on  a  plain  between  the  river 
and  a  ranee  of  mountains  running  &om  north  to  south,  and 
which  will  De  mentioned  at  another  place.  This  leaves  the  de- 
scription of  Kendal,  as  immediately  sitnated  between  two  bills ; 
the  distance  of  whose  summits,  in  a  straight  line,  is  probably  litde 
more  than  a  mile. 

The  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  may  also  be  said  to 
stand  insulated,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  an  the 
other  side.  It  terminates  abruptly  at  its  northern  extremi^ ; 
the  road  to  Windermere  Lake  runs  westward  alongits  northern 
base.  The  western  base  of  this  hill  presents  a  very  bold  front, 
having  a  perpendicular  scar  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  resem- 
bling m  a  remote  degree  the  Eunous  Salisbury  Crags  near  Edin- 
burgh. This  mountain  runs  in  a  sonthem  direction,  parallri  to 
the  cbun  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  is  chiefiy  compos- 
ed of  limestone. 

The  eastern  and  sonthem  aspect  of  this  hill  dii!ier  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  its  northern  and  western.  The  hill  im- 
'  mediatelv  above  Kendal  rises  in  a  knotty  and  irr^ular  form,  to 
the  height  of  216  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  S(h1  is 
light  and  calcareous,  cultivated  only  in  small  and  detached  plots 
among  the  rocka ;  here  too,  the  limestone  is  found  of  which  the 
town  IB  chiefly  built.  On  die  northern  side  of  the  streamlet  of 
Blindbeck,  the  hill  rises  to  a  considerable  height;  and  from  this 
point  is  beheld  the  whole  series  of  mountains  by  which  Kendal 
IS  nearly  encircled ;  but  the  hill  at  this  part  suddenly  begins  to 
dip,  and  consequently  has  a  western  aspect,  which  is  principally 
uncultivated.  The  soil  is  thin,  atony  and  barren,  till  it  again 
begins  to  rise,  when  an  amelioration  takes  places ;  but  the  soil 
gradually  begins  to  deteriorate  as  you  ascend.  At  length,  not 
only  the  hand  of  the  agriculturist,  but  even  vegetation  nearly 
disappears;  and  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  loose  gray 
stones  and  rocks,  exhibiting  as  meagre  and  arid  an  appearance 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  conUnuing,  without  much  alteration,  till 
arriving  in  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  manner  at  the  western  side 
of  the  hill  or  scar  already  alluded  to. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing  the  hills  on 
each  side  of  Kendal,  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  and 
abrupt  rise  efiecting,  as  I  conceive,  the  general  salubrity  oFtfae 
place.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphne  is  well  known  to  bring 
on  and  aggravate  dyspeptic  and  nervous  cotnplaints,  more  than 
usually  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  western  hill  is 
o^en  covered  with  clouds  and  mist  at  its  summit,  when  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  clear.  In  calm  and  serene  sutes  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  seenu  to  Bttract  and  ratam  tbs  smoke  of  the  t9wa»  " 
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which,  mixing  with  ttie  moLintain  air,  occasions  a  depositioD  of 
moisture  either  immediately  on  tlie  (own,  or  io  its  vicinity.  In 
particular  cold  and  damp  states  of  the  weather,  whm  the  hiU 
or  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (which  is  not  ao 
high  as  tlie  other)  is  not  enveloped  witli  fog,  uiere  is  a  differ^ 
ence  between  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  town,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  cannl,  or  even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
more  palpable  and  manifest  to  the  senses  than  possibly  could 
have  been  expected  in  so  short  a  distance,  bearing  no  propor- 
tion to  the  change  felt  at  other  times,  or  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  purity  of  country  air,  and  the  air  of  towns  of  similor 
msgnitudc  dissimilarly  situated.  Below  the  town,  on  the  weat- 
em  side  of  the  river,  and  immediately  on  its  banlis,  the  soil  is 
often  of  a  loamy  and  alluvial  nature.  As  the  hill  rises,  how- 
ever, and  the  furlher  the  distance  from  the  river,  the  land  b»-  , 
comes  lighter  and  more  calcareous,  till  vegetation  nearly  disaj^ 
pears;  and  the  summit  becomes  covered  with  ttie  same  mate* 
rials,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearance,  as  that  immediatdy  < 
above  the  town.  The  distance  the  land  is  cultivated  up  the 
hill  from  the  channel  of  the  river,  varies  at  different  places.  It 
is  generally  about  a  mile.  The  extent  of  common,  or  uncul> 
tivated  barren  surface,  from  the  lop  of  the  hill,  varies  too,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  cultivation  upwards,  and  to  the  alti- 
tude of^the  hill,  which  gradually  slopes  to  the  south,  and  is  cot- 
tivated  nearer  and  nearer  its  summit,  till  about  three  miles  from 
Kendal,  when  it  is  cultivated  near  to,  or  over,  its  highest  part. 

The  river  Kent,  about  five  miles  below  the  town,  turns  b  lit- 
tle westward,  and  winds  partly  round  the  extremity  of  this  hill, 
holding  its  course  through  some  newly  broken  in  land  of  an  al- 
luvial and  fertile  description,  till  it  empties  itself  into  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  called  the  *'  Lancaster  Sands,  "  about  seven  milos 
fh>m  Kendal. 

From  this  description  the  reader  will  probably  perceive,  that 
the  "  Lancaster  Sands"  lie  more  to  the  westward  than  the 
hill, — the  sands  run  in  a  line  with  a  valley  on  the  back  of  the 
hill, — and  it  appears  probable,  from  the  number  of  marine  pro- 
ductions found  here,  that  at  a  remote  period  the  tide  must  have 
overflowed  part  of  the  valley.  At  the  bottom  of  this  vale,  there 
is  an  extensive  moss,  which  supplies  Kendal  and  its  vicini^ 
with  a  considerable  part  of  their  fuel.  Lately  it  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  draining,  and  encroachments  have  been 
made  on  it  by  the  agriculturist.  Formerly  intermittent  fevers 
were  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  vernal  and  autum- 
nal months ;  they  have  now  beconie  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Kendal  may  thus  be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  mountains  oii 
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ita  westsni,  nordieni,  snd  saatern  lides;  end  to  return  to  the 
western  ude  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  the  country  will  bt 
found,  at  firet  view,  to  present  the  moat  ni^ed  and  unprodne- 
tiTe  aspect  A  great  part  of  this  country  was,  till  lately,  «■ 
nncultiTBted  common,  corered  chiefly  with  heath  and  broom, 
beset  with  large  clumps  of  loose  trap  or  blue  stone.  Hiis  «nt 
the  predominant  feature  of  a  vreat  part  of  the  conntiy  betweea 
Kendal  and  the  lake  of  WiDaermere. 

To  describe  merely  the  predominant  features  of  a  connlrf* 
without  drawing  any  deductions  from  the  probable  influence  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exert  orer  the  primordial  constitutions,  or 
general  health  of  the  inhabitants,  would  be  a  very  trivial  piece 
of  information ;  thourii,  in  describing  the  land  cultivated  i* 
irregular  end  indented  patches,  as  high  up  the  hills  and  among 
the  rocks  as  the  depth  of  the  soil  wiH  admit  <^,  and  the  barrea 
summitsof  many  of  the  hills,  I  am  persuaded  that  aome  of  my 
readers  will,  from  these-  drcumstances  alone,  immediately  re- 
cognise many  of  the  habits  incidental  to  people  inhabiting  aimi- 
lar  districts. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  to  the  originally  arid  and  barren 
soil  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  in  some  measure  indeb^• 
ed  for  that  orderly  good  conduct,  and  regular  persevering  in- 
dustry, now  aided,  no  doubt,  by  education,  and  strengthened 
by  example,  which  pervades  every  claES  of  society,  and  appeotk 
eminently  characterisUc  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  ukI 
neighbourhood. 

Before  entering  on  the  diseases  or  average  mortality  among 
the  people  in  Kendal  and  its  neighbourhood,  perhaps  it  will  be 
BB  well  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  generally  live; 
though  I  am  persuaded  thut,  on  this  head,  I  have  little  to  add 
that  most  of  my  readers  are  not  perfectly  aware  of.  They  g^ 
iierally  breakfast  about  8  o'clock,  on  tea,  bread  and  butter,  &c. 
A  very  few  take  porridge  and  milk,  or  bread  and  milk,  in  KeiH 
dal :  this  custom  is  more  prevalent  in  the  country. 

The  town  of  Kendal,  according  to  Mr  Curwen,  is  the  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  milk  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 
He  adds,  "  the  daily  sale  of  milk  in  the  town  of  Kendal  is 
equivalent  to  a  pint  to  each  person.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Ken- 
dal supply  is  of  skimmed  milk.  The  sum  paid  for  milk  annu- 
ally  was  800/.,  when  the  population  was  7500 ; "  but  when  Mr 
C.  made  his  estimate,  the  population  of  Kendal  and  Kirklood 
must  have  been  greater  than  he -states. 

The  lower  orders  in  Kendal  dine  about  noon,  on  potatOK 
and  bacon,  or  beef  or  mutton  stewed  alcmg  with  potstoM.    A- 
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mong  some  of  the  very  Indii^ent,  I  have  occasionally  observed 
potatoes  only,  with  a  very  small  piece  of  bacon  or  grease  amoi^ 
them,  to  be  ihc  sole  dish  at  dinner.  There  is  a.  custom  here  of 
having  roasted  or  baked  meat  to  dinner  on  Sunday ;  it  is  not 
generally  dune  at  home,  but  sent  to  an  oven  or  bake-house  in  a 
brown  earthen-ware  vessel,  with  potatoes  beneath  the  meat. 
After  morning  service,  people  are  seen  running  in  every  direo 
tion  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  an  excellent  piece  oT  meat, 
occasionally  burnt  to  a  cinder,  the  nutritious  part  destroyed  and 
dissipated,  now  a  perfect  caput  morttmm,  and  the  potatoes 
buried  in  dirty  gravy.  This  custom  is  deci^ledly  inferior  to 
that  practised  by  the  same  class  of  people  elsewhere,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where,  almost  invariably,  lite 
people  prepare  their  meat  by  making  excellent  broth  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  afternoon,  many  have  tea,  &c.,  and  in  the 
evening  porridge  and  milk,  or  bread  and  milk.  The  early 
hours  observed  in  rising  in  tlie  morning,  in  dining,  and  going 
to  bed,  contribute,  in  a  very  manifest  and  unetjuivocal  degree, 
to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tend  mate- 
rially to  counteract  the  local  disadvantages  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants arc  exposed. 

There  are  perhaps  few  places  in  England  where  the  people 
employed  in  agriculture,  or  farmers'  servants,  are  better  fed, 
than  in  Westmoreland. 

In  the  summer  diey  rise  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  end 
get  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  milk,  &c.  before  they  set  to 
work.  At  7  o'clock,  they  breakfast  on  milk- porridge,  bread 
and  cheese,  and  bread  and  milk ;  at  10  o'clock,  they  get  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer.  Their  dinner,  at  1  o'clock,  consists  of 
broth  and  beef,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pudding,  oat- 
cake, beer,  &c. ;  occasionally  cold  bce^  potatoes  and  bacon, 
with  bread,  cheese  and  beer,  compose  a  dinner.  At  J  past  4 
o'clock,  they  get  bread  and  cheese  and  beer. 

At  supper,  they  get  potatoes  and  mutton  made  into  b  pie, 
wiUi  bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  milk,  Sic. 

There  were  killed  in  Kendal,  from  August  1812  to  AuzQst 

Cows,  C»lfs.  ShMfc^^^l 

1813  1401  4100  13.S4]^^H 

In    1820  1218  3714  1287^^^H 

In   182L  1272  £679  1473^^^H 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  an  accnMt*  ■ 
meteorological  account  of  this  place.     The  only  observations  I 
can  make  on  the  subject  arc  of  the  most  common  description.       ■ 
1  he  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  WcstmordMUaJ 
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matter  even  of  vulgar  remark.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen,  about  a  mile  from  Kendaly  during  the  last  five  year^  is 

as  fidlowB.    In  1817    -    -    •-  49.74'0  inched. 

18  -  -  -  54.578 

19  -  -  -  46.670 

20  -  -  -  45.447 

21  -  -  -  55.321 


Average  during  the  five  years  50. 35 1 

Tlie  rain  which  falls  in  Kendal  exceeds,  by  two  or  three 
inches  annually,  what  I  have  already  stated,  as  it  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  average  mortality  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Westmoreland,  according  to  the  returns  of  181 1, 
is  one  in  fifty-four  annually;  but,  in  some  other  counties  in 
England,  certainly  having  soils,  in  r^ard  to  salubrity,  inferior 
to  tnat  of  Westmoreland,  as  in  the  counties  of  HerUord,  Ox- 
£Drd,  and  Sussex,  the  annual  mortality  is  65.  In  Glouces- 
tershire it  is  61 ;  in  Anglesey  it  is  72;  and  in  Cardigan  only 
1  in  73.  To  what,  then,  do  we  owe  a  greater  mortality,  but  to 
the  climate  ?  In  Kendal,  the  mortality  is  somewhat  below  40,  as 
2182  people  reside  in  the  country  who  are  included  in  this 
Table. 

A  hill,  called  Benson-knot^  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east of  Kendal,  rises  S66  yavds  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ken- 
dal-fell,  or  the  hill  on  which  Kendal  is  partly  situated,  is,  at  its 
N.  W.  summit,  170  yards  above  the  town,  and  216  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  a  greater  distance  from  Kendal,  between  the 
head  of  Windermere-Iake  and  Keswick,  some  of  the  hills,  such 
as  Scarfell,  rise  1080,  Helvellyn  1070,  Skiddaw  1060  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  influence  they  have  in  attract- 
ing the  clouds  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  It  is  also  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  snow  by  which' their  summits  are  generally 
covered  during  the  winter  and  spring,  that  we  must,  in  some 
measure,  ascribe  the  occasional  occurrence  of  bronchocele  in  this 
neidibourhood. 

The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  different  lakes  also 
augments  the  humidity  of  the  climate. 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Patients  treated  at  the  Kfsdal  Dis- 
fkhsahy  for  a  period  of  Twenty-seven  Years,  with  Columns  of 
tome  of  tiie  most  prevaJent  Diseases. 
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-'-.',  It  WW  my  iBtentioa  to  have  gWen  ft  detuled  Bccount  of  the 
dUeates  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kendal  and  ita  vicinity  ap* 

Et  iBore  pacticularly  liable;  but  aa  tbis  paper  has  already 
a  extended  to  a  ereat^  length  than  consistent  with  my  prt- 
mitive  plan,  and  without  embracing  many  of  the  subjects  I  nad 
originally  contemplated,  I  must,  for  the  present,  desist  from  any 
thing  more  than  merely  glancing  at  the  subject. 

From  a  return  mane  out  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Kendal  Dispensarj',  it  will  appear  that  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable fluctuatioD  in  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  of  fever ; 
vujria^  annually,  from  16  cases  in  181S,  to  S9i  cases  in  1817. 
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This  feT.er  originates  spontaneoasly,  ffenerally  amoncr  the  poor, 
depressed  by  grief,  anxietyy  cold  and  want,  &c;  and  possesses 
the  power  of  propagating  itself  by  contagion,  in  confined,  dirtjv 
ill- ventilated  apartments.  The  force  or  activity  of  the  conta^ 
f^on  seems  to  vary  occasionally,  independent  of  the  modifying 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  like  smaU-pox  epi- 
demics, sometimes  it  is  mild,  occasionally  malignant.  I  have 
seen  it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Dublin,  and  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  among  the  soldiers  in  the  public  hospitals,  and  in  pri- 
vate life ;  I  have  seen  it  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  country ;  it  is 
the  same  disease  in  all,  modified  by  contingent  circumstances. 
So  much  has  lately  been  wxitten  on  this  subject,  that  even 
this  notice  may  be  deemed  superfluous.  I  cannot  refrain, 
however,  from  relating  a  circumstance  (several  of  the  same 
kind  having  come  wiwin  my  own  knowledge)  which  seemed 
to  bear  on  some  points  which  have  been  occasionally  agitata 
ed.  While  quartered  with  a  detachment  of  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade at  Maryborough  (Ireland)  in  1818,  now  and  then  a  case 
of  the  epidemic  fever  occurred,  which,  if  contagious,  appeared 
not  very  eminently  so.  The  men  were  quartered  in  billets- 
two,  four,  six,  or  eight,  in  the  same  house.  After  three  months 
residence  in  the  same  room,  an  athletic  soldier  caught  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  whether  the  fever  in  this  instance  originated  de  navOf 
or  from  omtagion,  could  not  be  ascertained ;  the  soldier  was 
inconscious  of  liaving  been  esq^osed  to  contagion.  The  enoe- 
phalon  was  particularly  engaged ;  he  was  bled  twice ;  but  so  ii^ 
regular  was  the  distribution  of  blood,  that  I  was  afterwards 
caTled  suddenly  to  see  him,  and  found  him  comatose.  First  one 
temporal  artery  was  opened,  then  the  other ;  he  immediately 
revived,  and  ultimately  recovered.  During  this  process,  he 
brei^ed  fiill  in  my  face ;  I  felt  it  particularly  obnoxious,  and 
related  to  an  officer,  on  my  return  home,  that,  in  eight  days  or 
a  fortnight,  I  should  probably  be  laid  up  with  the  fever,  having 
preriously  observed  that  this  was  about  the  latent  period.  The 
wife  of  tne  soldier  arrived  from  Dublin  on  that  aay ;  she  had 
not  seen  her  husband  for  three  months  before.  On  visiting  him 
in  the  evening,  I  found  her  resting  on  his  bed-side,  and  warned 
her  of  her  danger.  I  was  seized  nine  days  from  that  date ;  the 
head  was  slightly,  the  bowels  severely  affected.  The  disease 
was  arrested  by  bleeding,  &a,  but  returned  in  two  days.  I 
was  bled  again,  and  it  was  again  cut  short.  I  sufiered  five  re- 
lapses in  four  w^eeks,  and  recovered  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  soldier's  wife  was  seized  on  the  tenth  day  from  her  ar- 
rival. In  her  case,  I  understood  both  the  head  and  bowels 
were  seriously  afiected  or  inflamed.  Five  other  soldiers,  who 
occasionally  visited  this  man,  all  caught  the  fever ;  they  were, 
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moreover,  the  only  men  that  liail  visited  him,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  ascertain.  They  nil  recoveied ;  and  none  of  their  com- 
rades, who  bod  attended  them  during  their  illuess,  caught  the 
dbease  from  them. 

From  this  relurn,  it  will  also  appear  that  pulmonic  diseasei 
are  prevalent  in  this  town.  Fhihi&is  pulmonaiis  is  not  onlyi 
hereditary,  but  also  occasionally  a  contagious  difiease;  '  eod, 
independent  of  otlier  causes,  Kendal  is  particularly  exposed  to 
chilling  blasts  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  during  tlie  ^ring 
season. 

The  number  included  in  four  columns  of  this  ILetum  (viz.  in 
fever,  pulmonic,  stomadi,  and  bowel  complaints)  amounts  to 
10,724  in  28,761  patients;  and,  admitting  that  there  had  been 
considerable  latitude  taken  in  making  out  llie  Annual  Reports, 
still  it  indicates  their  prevalence  in  this  town.     Indeed,  that 
cacliexy  or  malus  habitui,  induced  by  drinking  malt  liquor  and 
spirits,  bringing  on  disease  in  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels  and 
brain,  is  the  manner  by  which  a  greater  number  of  the  lowei' 
orders  are  brought  to  a  premature  grave  than  is  generally  suf>- 
posed.     The  connexion,  too,   between  these  diseases  and  dis- 
eases in  the  chest,  h  not  sufficiently  understood ;  and  has  seU 
doni,  hitherto,  been  Investigated  with  that  care  which  the  supe- 
rior  importance  of  the  subject  so  well  deserves.     It  is  obvicus, 
too,  that  parents,  under  such  circumstances,  give  rise  to  a  scro-     f 
phulous  and  sickly  offspring ;  indeed  few  children,  born  under     i| 
such  circumstances,  pass  tiirough  life  without  being  attacked      ' 
with  scrophula  in  some  shape  or  other;  and  numbers  fall  vie-      ' 
tima  to  it  in  iu  various  forms,  as  in  tabes  mesenterica,  phthi- 
sis, &c. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  advertise  the  reader,  tlitit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Kendal  Dispensary  was  published  in  a  p<^ul8r     ,; 
tbrm,  merely  for  the  information  of  the  subscribers. 

I  consider  the  eight  columns  in  this  Table,  to  include  the 
most  important  diseases.  The  first  shows  the  small  number  of 
intermittent  fevers,  wiiich  have  occurred  in  the  period,  viz,  only 
118  in  27  years,  and  in  KM, 761  patients.  Under  the  head  (tf 
Continued  Fever,  1  have  included  what  was  occasionally  called 
inflammatory  fever,  typhus  niitior,  and  typhus  graviot,  &c.,  di^-  I 
tinctions  which  it  may  be  presumed  were  often  inaccurate,  and  '' 
which  are  now  partly  abandoned  by  all  the  better  informed  m     \ 


*  1  2in  perfectly  aware  that  itiia  has  Iwen  ditpul 

tally  tcceWed  i>iiininii  in  Ihia  couiiLrj;  bui  t  have  > 
ftnd  iv.'riV  rulllng  vicllins  to  Ihc  diseaeo,  not  eiBdly 
•lo*,  in  Uiii  nunttf,  and  parlicularljr  id  Uia  Hadi 
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the  profession.  Under  pnlmonic  compl&int,  ii  included  what  in 
the  annual  reports  were  occasionally  detij^ated  catarrh  and 
couffh,  pleurisy,  peripneumonia  notha,  ha ;  as  it  appears  pro- 
bable  that  only  a  small  number  of  patients  would  apply  for  me* 
dical  advice  in  cases  of  catarrh,  unless  the  pulmonary  system 
was  affected. 

It  is  instructive  enough  to  observe,  that  during  a  period  of  14 
years,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  liver  disease  reported.  '  Thia 
shows  how  slowly  innovations  (as  they  are  termed)  find  their 
way  into  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  what  diffidence 
they  are  received  and  acted  upon,  in  particular  situations,  long 
after  the  better  informed  are  nearly  agreed  on  the  subject. 
There  are  several  cases  of  jaundice  reported,  which  I  suppose 
more  frequently  to  be  a  symptomatic,  than  an  idiopathic  disease; 
in  1:798,  no  less  than  sixty-three  cases  of  jaundice  appear  in  the 
Annual  Report,  but  not  a  single  case  of  hepatitis,  or  liver  dis- 
ease. Many  of  the  stomach  and  bowel  complaints,  it  may  be 
presumed,  during  this  period,  were  connected  with  hepatic  dis- 
ease. In  1810,  we  have  the  first  account  of  liver  disease;  and 
in  the  two  following  years  an  increase  of  one  each  year,  viz., 
»x  cases  in  three  years  I  In  1813,  and  1814,  there  are  none 
reported ;  but  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  there  are  two  cases 
of  hepatic  disease  reported  annually.  In  1818  and  1819,  there 
is  no  case  of  hepatic  afiection  reported;  but  in  1820,  a  year  m 
which  there  were  some  changes  among  the  ofiicers  belonging  to 
the  Dispensary,  there  are  29  cases  under  this  column;  and 
last  year,  no  less  than  59,  besides  10  cases  of  jaundice,  which  I 
am  persuaded  might  have  come  (with  as  much  propriety)  under 
the  head  of  liver  complaint 

From  this  Table  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  deaths  to 
those  admitted  is  about  1  m  84;  but  I  perceive  a  column,  in 
some  of  the  Annual  Reports,  such  as  ^*  dying  when  called  in.'* 
If  these  are  added  also,  the  mortality  will  Be  about  1  in  $2^. 
Now,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  the  medical  men  in  at* 
tendance  at  an  institution  of  this  kind,  to  have  the  number  of 
deaths  increased  under  such  circumstances,  still  it  appears  pro- 
per that  they  should  be  recorded;  for  it  will  often  be  doubtful 
whether  or  not  their  earlier  attendance  could  have  preserved 
life. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  at  the  Kendal  Dispensary  since 
its  commencement  in  January  178S,  to  the  Ist  of  January  1822, 
is  51,412.  The  deaths  during  that  period,  as  appears  from  the 
Annual  Reports,  are  1178,  or  1  in  about  44;  but  I  discovered 
an  error  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1804,  of  no  less  than  100 
deaths.    In  1803,  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  commenoe- 
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merit  of  ihc  Uislitution,  appears  to  have  been  621.  Id  tbeToI-  ' 
lowing  year  there  are  S'2  deatliii  reported,  whicli  would  mak^  ' 
653;  but  only  553  are  noted.  This  error  is  continued  to  the 
present  time.  In  1799,  there  are  3S  deaths  too  many  report- 
ed; which  makes  tlie  real  number  of  deaths  1995,  or  1  in  a* 
bouti]^.  This  is  exclusive  of  those  reported  "dying  when 
called  in;"  so  tbat  the  real  mortality  may  be  reckoned^  some- 
what greater. 

The  number  of  fever  cases  is  5396,  of  which  199  died,  being 
itbout  1  in  27 ; — this  is  more  than  the  avera-^e  mortality.  Up- 
wards of  y'(,th  of  the  whole  cases  admitted  are  cases  of  fever. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  number  of  deaths  during  the 
ycare  included  in  this  Table,  is  greater  than  the  average  niim* 
tier  of  deaths  upon  the  whole  number;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  deaths  from  the  year  1783  to  1795,  had  only 
been  inaccurately  noted,  or  had  been  put  under  the  head  "  dy- 
ing when  called  in."  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  one  patient 
may  be  admitted  two  or  three  times  during  the  year,  though  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  very  seldom  the  case  at  pre- 
sent; BtUI  the  remark  may  tend  to  explain  how  it  happens  that 
the  mortality  among  the  patients  at  the  Dispensary  is  about  the 
same  as  that  among  the  community.  It  occasionally  happens 
too,  that  patients  who  have  attended  an  institution  a  long  time, 
without  deriving  much  advantage,  as  they  suppose,  decline  at- 
tendance upon,  or  advice  from  medical  men.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  patients  are  generally  practical,  not  speculative  phi- 
losophers,— they  calculate  the  benefit  received  much  more  ac- 
curately than  they  appreciate  die  eviU  averted.  Such  non-at- 
tendance will  also  lessen  the  mortality  among  the  patients  at  the 
Dispensary. 

The  peo[ile  entiiled  to  attendance  from  the  officers  belonf^ne 
to  the  Kendal  Dispensary,  are  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Keadu 
and  Kirkland,  unable  to  purchase  medicines,  and  who  bring  a 
ticket  of  admission  from  any  subscriber,  or  from  an  overseer  of 
the  poor,  if  they  receive  a  pension  from  the  town.  Such  pa- 
tients as  are  able  to  come  to  tlie  Dispensary,  are  desired  to  at- 
tend St  certain  hours.  Patients  incapable  of  coming  to  the  Dis- 
peii)>ary  are  visited  by  the  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary, 
as  their  cases  may  reijiiire,  at  their  respective  places  of  abode. 

The  Hums  opposite  the  annual  number  of  patients  are  for  me- 
dicines alone;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference of  expense  in  difterent  years.  la  a  comparison  between 
the  years  1819  and  t.S20,  there  is  a  saving  of  20»/.  16s.  9^d.; 
and'between  1819  and  1821,  a  saving  of  182/.  5s.  1  '  ' 
ing  a  saving  in  the  last  two  years  of  3i)ll.  2s.  7 


i%M.  tfKmd^  and  iti  iTeigSSoirHooa.  n» 

Toccinatad  in'  thia  oompBrtson  are  dedacted,  in  all  the  thrM 
yeara.  In  the  year  1819,  there  were  221  vaccinated;  ia  1820, 
only  102  vaccinated]  and  in  1821|  only  ^S.  The  accuracy  cf 
this  statement  is  prored  by  a  reference  to  tboge  yeara,  as  ihowa 
by  the  Table. 
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Tot&l  number  of  Deaths SS44 

Total  Dumber  of  Birtlu 3900 

This  does  not  include  tbe  Birttu  at  the  ChspelrieSf  in  a  populatioo 
of  2182. 

In  this  Table  is  presented  a  statement  of  the  population  of 
Kendal  and  Kirkland,  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments I  had  recourse  to  would  permit.  The  average  annual 
mortality  from  this  Table,  appears  to  be  about  S9JS|^.  Tn  the 
'ear  1811,  the  population  Was  87S9;  this  number  was  multiplied 
»y  6.  The  present  population,  viz.  10,862,  was  multipled  by  5. 
The  2182  who  reside  in  the  country,  but  who  bury  in  Kendal, 
by  1 1,  as  the  increase  oF  population  among  them  was  trifling. 
1  he  three  sums  were  added  together,  and  divided  by  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  which  gives  the  average  mortality  anniially  of 
SdxSlj.  I  am  far  from  flattering  myself  that  inaccuracies  may  not 
have  crept  into  this  Table,  of  which  I  am  not  now  aware.  The 
undertaking  was  so  foreign  to  my  usual  pursuits,  that  I  despaired 
at  the  commencement  of  evenputting  it  into  such  an  intelligible 
shape  as  it  now  appears  in.  To  those  who  have  never  attempted 
to  form  such  a  Table,  no  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  labour 
attending  its  construction.  The  people  intrusted  with  re^vten 
of  births,  marriages,  and  funerals,  are  generally  unwilling  to  al- 
low access  to  them ;  and  it  is  frequently,  not  till  after  several 
fruitless  efllbrts  of  their  own  to  give  a  correct  return,  that  they 
are  at  length  persuaded  to  grant  the  indulgence  of  a  persocu 
inspection. 

The  most  accurate  bills  of  mortality  that  probably  have  beeQ 
kept,  are  those  in  Sweden  and  Ilaland,  where  a  Board  for  tbe 
purpose  is  appointed  by  the  Government,  (called  the  Tabell- 
varkeL)  In  this  country,  the  late  Dr  Heysham  of  Carlisle  di^ 
tingulshed  himself  in  this  pursuit;  and  his  Tables  are  reckoned 
still  among  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  kind.  By  one  td 
his  Tables  it  appears,  that  out  of  10,000  children  bom,  S20S 
died  under  5  years  of  age ;  and  tbe  remaining  6797  completed 
their  fifth  jear.  Also,  that  out  of  6797  children  who  attained 
to  5  years  of  age,  6460  survived  their  10th  year. 

This  Table  also  shows,  that  of  6460  who  attained  to  10  years 
of  age,  604^7  survived  21 ;  and  that  of  5075  who  arrived  at  the 
age  of  40,  only  3613  survived  their  60th  year. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  comparison  of  this  Table  with  that  of 
Sr  Heysham,  that  they  nearly  coincide ;  for,  supposing,  that  the 
population  was  stationary,  of  the  3900  children  born,  accordipg 
to  the  computation  of  mortality  with  Dr  Heysham's  Tables 
1249  ought  to  have  died  under  Jl  years  of  age»  whereuonfy 
Cc2 
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1085  are  found  in  that  column,  laylnf^  aside  the  increase  of  po- 
pulnlion.  Certainly  there  is  a  greater  number  under  5  years  of 
age  now  in  Kendttf,  than  was  in  181 1.  This  diminution  of  roor- 
taiity  under  5  years  of  age,  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  vacctn> 
ation ;  and,  had  it  been  more  general  in  Kendal,  the  mortality 
would  have  been  less.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  in  last  year's  Re- 
port of  the  Dispensary,  10  deaths  from  small-pox.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  1820,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1821,  the  mor- 
tality among  children  was  very  great,  as  ajipears  from  the  Table. 
Small-pox,  natural  and  modified,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
hooping-cough,  were  epidemic  in  Kendal  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  Table,  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  deaths  are  under  5  years  of  age ;  and  nearly  ns  many  un- 
der fi  years  of  age,  as  between  5  years  and  60,  being  only  a  dif- 
ference of  28  between  IIIJ  and  1085.  From  this  Table  too, 
it  appears,  that  one  half  of  the  deaths  take  place  under  30  years 
of  age.  In  the  Carlisle  Table,  of  the  10,000  children  bora, 
S075  survive  the  age  of  40, — 953  atlained  to  80  years  of  age,— 
142  to  90, — and  9  attained  100  years, ^-one  died  aged  1 04  years. 
In  this  Table,  44  have  died  between  90  and  100;  one  included 
in  this  column  died  at  the  age  of  102, — she  belonged  to  that  re- 
spectable body,  the  "  Society  of  Friends. " 

The  births  in  Kendal  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  one  to  26.  In  France,  Necker  says,  the  births  . 
vary  from  23  to  30,  according  to  circumstances.  * 

There  may  be  many  other  comparisons  made  between  this 
Table  and  the  one  alluded  to;  and  some  curious  information 
may  still  be  elicited  from  the  Table  itself,  by  comparisons  whicli 
have  not  been  pointed  out.  There  are  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  topography  of  this  place,  which  1  have  not 
even  dared  to  mention.  It  is  well  observed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
that  "  Medicine  embraces  by  far  the  widest  range  of  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  liberal  arts  or  sciences. "  Indeed,  there  are  few 
men  who  possess  acquirements  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give. 
B  complete  account  of  all  the  fortuitous  circumstances  which  af- 
fect the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district.  It  mav 
appear  strange  to  close  the  topographical  account  of  a  place 
without  saying  something  of  the  river,  spring,  or  well  waters, 
The  waters  in  the  different  springs  and  wells  jn  this  town,  vary 
BO  much  according  to  the  soluble  materials  through  which  they 
filtrate  on  tlieir  way  to  the  surface  of  earth,  that  it  would  re* 
quire  more  time,  and  a  greater  share  of  chemical  skill  than  % 
possess,  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  their  different  ingredieoUu 

*  Trmitt  da  rAdminiitratian  do  Fiuvicn  ii  Fnn» 


Some  of  them  coatain  conriderableqaantitiesofmiirlEfeDf-iod*, 
Bulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  8cc. 

"  What  subject, "  says  Burke,  "  does  not  branch  out  intto 
infini^  I  It  is  the  nature  of  oar  pardcular  scheme,  and  tin 
eingle  point  of  view  in  which  we  consider  it,  which  ought  to  put 
a  stop  to  our  researches. " 

K£ndal,  21th  Fehruaiy,  1822. 
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Cose  of  Tumours  in  Ike  SktM,  Dura  Maters  and  Brain.  By 
J.  H.  WisHART  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.,  Preddent  of  the  Royia 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

liTicHAEL  Blaib,  set  21,  June  1819,  applied  to  me  abont 
*^^  the  month  of  November  last,  on  account  of  a  deofiien 
adding  both  ears,  which  had  been  coming  on  gradusliy  for 
sereral  weeks.  On  examination,  some  wax  was  observed  in  Hat 
ears,  and  they  were  directed  to  be  syringed.  At  the  interval 
of  two  days  he  returned,  and  there  was  no  change  in  his  hear- 
ing. He  was  directed  to  drop  into  the  ears  a  very  weak  ol.  am' 
moniatum.  Some  days  afterwards  be  returned,  accompanieA 
by  his  father,  who  mentioned  to  me,  that  his  son  had  neglect- 
eu  to  point  out  a  small  tumour  on  the  back  part  of  his  headt 
which  he  thought  was  connected  with  the  deafness.  On  ex>> 
mination,  I  found,  at  the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  occiplttd 
bone,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  common  nut,  on  which  he 
could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure  to  he  made,  from  the 
violent  pain  it  excited.  I  further  observed  on  the  fore  part  df 
the  head,  near  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sa^ttal  suture, 
a  very  firm  hard  swelling  of  an  oval  shape,  of  the  size  of  a  flat^ 
tened  walnuL  Pressure  on  this  part  occasioned  no  uneasineM> 
His  father  gave  the  following  history  of  his  son's  disease.  From 
his  infancy,  he  had  had  a  peculiarly  shaped  head,  being  con- 
■iderably  longer  than  natural,  and  much  flattened  at  the  sidef. 
About  four  months  after  birth,  he  was  discovered  to  be  blind  df 
the  right  eye;  from  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  great 
aize  and  weight  of  his  head,  he  was  very  liable  to  fall;  atid 
when  between  four  and  five  years  old,  his  head  was  severelj 
cut  by  falling  on  a  washing-tub.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  gardener;  and,  whue  in  his  employ- 
ment, be  received  a  violent  blow  on  hl«  bead  with  a  pitehfon^ 
A  littie  to  the  lefl  of  the  union  ^.  the  coronal  and -sagittal  n- 
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tures.  Very  kooh  afler  this  accident,  &  tumour  arose  m  llni 
place,  and  increased  gradually  to  its  present  size,  but  unai> 
tended  with  pain.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  worked  asi 
journeyman  baker.  During  this  time,  he  has  been  freqaenl); 
affected  with  headach  and  vomiting,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
conBnecI  and  heated  air  of  the  bakehouse.  About  two  yttn 
ago,  while  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  bread  on  his  head  down  a 
steep  street,  he  slipped  and  fell  on  the  back  part  of  his  hesd. 
He  was  completely  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  soon  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  bread  he  was  carrying.  From 
this  time  his  hearing  was  observed  to  be  affected.  In  August 
1810,  a  small  tumour  was  observed  in  the  situation  of  the  last 
mentioned  injury,  at  the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  occipital 
bone.     It  has  been  always  extremely  painful  to  the  touch. 

Considering,  from  the  preceding  history,  iliat  the  symptXHiu 
were  more  particularly  connected  widi  the  existence  of  ibe  tu- 
mour at  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  I  proposed  to  make  an 
incision  into  it  to  ascertain  its  nature.  To  this,  however,  the 
Jod  would  not  consent,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  severs] 
months.  About  the  beginning  of  June  his  liilhcr  came  to  me, 
and  said  his  son  was  now  very  desirous  that  something  should 
be  done,  as  he  was  much  worse.  On  visiting  him,  I  Ibund  the 
tumour  at  the  posterior  part  rather  increased  in  size,  and  still  as 
painful  to  the  touch.  lie  had  become  quite  blind  and  deaf. 
His  father  mentioned  that  lie  had  lost  his  hearing  first*  and 
Uiat,  for  some  weeks,  they  had  answered  his  questions  by  writ- 
ing on  a  slate.  The  pupd  of  the  eye  was  completely  uilnled, 
akin  a  case  of  amaurosis.  For  six  months  past,  he  baa  been 
attacked  every  eight  or  ten  days  with  violent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  which  continue  for  three  or  four  hours.  At  the  com- 
mencement, he  complains^of  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
smell.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  pain  extends  from  the  tu- 
mour in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  through  the  whole  muscles 
of  tlie  neck  and  back,  and  likewise  to  the  forehead,  lower  jaw, 
films,  stomach,  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  at 
the  time  as  hard  as  a  board.  He  at  the  same  time  is  unable  to 
move  the  lower  jaw ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected  with 
twitching;  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  drawn  backwards;  and  some 
of  the  fingers  are  deprived  of  fueling,  At  the  termination  of 
the  paroxysm  he  frequently  fills  into  a  profound  sleep,  which 
sometimes  continues  Ibr  three  days,  with  scarcely  uny  intermis- 
sion. 

EDtcrtaining  still  the  same  opinion  of  the  treatment  of  this 
case,  I  requested  my  friend  Dr  Abcrcrombie  to  accompany  me 
on  liie  iOlu  June  to  sec  Uus  patient,    He  coucurred  with  me  ia 
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proposing  to  make  an  incision  into  the  small  tumour,  to  ascer- 
tain its  nature.  Accordingly,  the  lad  was  placed  on  a  chair, 
and  a  crucial  incision  was  cautiously  made  with  a  scalpel  over 
the  tumour,  extending  to  the  bone  on  each  side.  On  examina- 
tion, we  found  that  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  cranium, 
and  that  the  tumour  protruded  through  it,  covered  by  the  dura 
mater.  A  very  small  puncture  was  made  in  the  investing  mem- 
brane with  an  eye-instrument,  but  no  discharge  took  place. 
Conceiving  that  no  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  patient  by 
prosecuting  the  examination  further,  the  wound  was  dressed 
with  a  pledgit  of  simple  ointment,  pressed  gently  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  them  adhering ;  and  the  patient 
was  put  to  bed.  He  bore  the  operation  tolerably  well ;  and 
complained  more  of  the  blood  accidentally  running  down  his 
back,  than  of  the  severity  of  the  pain.  He  got  a  draught  with 
fortv  drops  of  laudanum. 

On  the  following  day,  I  found  that  he  had  continued  toler- 
ably easy  for  several  hours;  but,  early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
been  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  was  almost  incessant.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  he  was  very  low,  and  his  pulse  was  so  Weak,  it 
could  scarcely  be  felt  at  the  wrist  Effervescing  draughts  and 
other  remedies  were  used  to  stop  the  vomiting,  but  with  very 
little  effect,  as  it  continued  for  two  days.  On  examining  the 
wound  on  the  1  dih,  a  very  small  fungus,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  protruded  through  the  puncture  made  in  the  membrane 
covering  the  tumour.  The  patient  did  not  complain  more  xhan^ 
he  used  to  do  on  its  being  touched;  and  he  had  been  able  to 
take  some  food,  the  vomiting  having  stopped.  On  the  20uiy 
the  dressings  were  observed  to  be  soaked  with  fluid ;  affci  on 

Eressure,  clear  serum  passed  out  by  the  puncture ;  the  fungus 
ad  increased  to  the  size  of  a  nut.  On  the  22d,  he  seemed  con- 
siderably better;  lie  said  to  his  parents  that  he  thought  he  coold 
see  their  shadow  when  they  passed  between  him  and  the  win- 
dow ;  and  when  I  held  up  my  hand  before  hiniy  he  said  he  no* 
ticed  something,  but  could  not  say  what  it  was.  He  also  ob- 
served, that  he  thought  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  their  feet 
when  walking  in  the  room.  The  serous  discharge  continued, 
along  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter  from  an 
abscess  which  bad  formed  under  the  integumentSi  close  to  the 
incision. 

On  the  24th,  about  4  a.  m,j  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
one  of  the  paroxysms  formerly  mentioned,  became  quite  on- 
manageable,  and  screamed  aloud  from  the  violence  of  the 
pain,  and  continued  in  that  state  for  several* hours. .  When  I- 
saw  him  about  one  o'clock,  he  seemed  quite  insensible^  was  rery 
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restless,  and  had  not  spoken  or  swallowed  nay  thin);  for  s 
hotin.  The  pulse  was  very  quick  and  strong,  and  the  pulsa» 
tion  of  the  temporal  arteries  was  evident  to  the  eye.  I  attempt 
ed  to  bleed  him  rrom  the  arm ;  but.  from  his  restlessness,  the 
blood  could  not  be  made  to  flow.  Calomel  and  senna  tea  were 
ordered ;  but  he  appeared  to  have  lost  the  power  of"  iwallowing; 
and  he  remained  nearly  in  the  same  etatc  till  about  5  a.  m,  oa 
the  2+th,  when  he  expired. 

Dissection. 

The  head  being  opened  in  the  usual  manner,  the  following 
appearances  were  observed.  The  cranium  was  of  irregular 
mickness,  and  diaphanous  in  many  places;  but  it  was  very 
dense  and  heavy,  and  savm  through  with  considerable  difHcoN 
ty.  On  examining  the  seat  of  the  dijferent  tumours,  severai 
peculiar  circumstances  were  discovered.  The  pericranium,  in 
the  region  of  the  posterior  tumour,  was  very  much  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  superincumbent  inte- 
guments. The  tumour  itself  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the 
alploe;  for  it  was  observed  that  the  external  table  of  the  t:ra>- 
nium  wAs  much  more  eroded  than  the  internal,  and  the  latler 
was  perforated  with  a  small  opening,  by  no  means  correspond- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  The  part  of  the  brain  immed^ 
atny  under  this  tumour  was  found  considerably  diseased,  being 
soft,  fungous,  and  of  a  dark  colou  ■.  The  tumour  in  the  ant^ 
rior  part  of  the  cranium  sceuied  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
same  manner  us  that  in  the  posterior,  the  external  table  being 
eroded  in  that  part ;  but  the  internal,  though  rendered  thin 
and  diaphanous,  was  still  entire.  The  tables  of  the  skull  were 
distinctly  separated  from  each  other  for  some  distance;  and  it 
was  to  this  circumstance  that  the  anterior  swelling  was  owing. 
The  space  between  them  was  occupied  by  a  whitish  substance, 
somewhat  resembling  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain.  The  p^ 
ricranium  round  this  tumour  was  quite  natural. 

The  dura  mater  being  next  examined,  the  following  diseased 
appearances  presented  themselves,     lis  general  texture  was  na- 
tural; but  a  number  of  tumours  of  difierent  sizes  and  forms 
were  discovered  attached  toihcinternallayer  of  that  membrane.    ,, 
Most  of  them  adhered  to  the  falciform  process.    Tliese  tumoiir<^    i 
which  were  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  pea,  were  of  B     ' 
spongy  and  fibrous  structure,  and  readily  separated  from  their 
Httacnment ;  and  depressions   were  found  in  the  brain  corre-    'i 

Sending  to  each  of  them.     On  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of    , 
e  right  hemisphere,  there  was  an  indurated  portion,  tiie  size     1 
of  a  small  egg,  wlilch  seemed  to  be  confined  to  tlie  cineritioiu 
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mibstatice.  It  adhered  firmly  to  the  dura  maier^  which  was  at 
thlit  place  considerably  thickened.  The  lateral  ventricles  were 
extremely  large,  and  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  The  substance 
of  the  brain  itself  was  quite  natural,  except  in  the  place  before* 
mentioned. 

The  brain  being  now  removed  from  the  cranium,  most  of 
the  nerves  which  proceeded  from  it  were  found  in  a  diseased 
state.  The  5th  and  7th  pairs  were  particularly  affected.  A 
tumour  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  and  of  considerable  hard- 
ness, was  attached  to  the  5th  pair  on  the  left  side,  immedi- 
ately before  it  divides  into  its  three  branches ;  and  the  filaments 
ofthatonthe  right  side  had  adhering  to  them  a  number  of 
small  hard  tumours,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head ;  the  filar 
ments  themselves  were  remarkably  distinct,  and  somewhat  larg- 
er than  usual.  The  7th  pair  was  diseased  in  the  same  manner; 
a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  and  very  hard,  being  at- 
tached to  each  of  them,  just  where  they  enter  the  meatus  audi^ 
tortus  tnlenius.  Similar  tumours,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  adhered 
to  the  netvi  accessorii  within  the  cranium,  about  an  inch  from 
the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  tumours 
on  the  nerves  arose  rather  from  the  dura  mater  which  enve- 
lopes them,  than  from  the  nervous  substance  itself.  The  cere- 
bellum was  natural,  but  was  very  much  encroached  upon,  by  a 
large  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  growing  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  septum  cerebellL  This  general  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  tumours  seemed  to  proceed  also  down  the  medulla 
spinalis. 
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Contributions  to  Surgical  Anatomy.  By  John  Lizars,  F.  R.  S. 
FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh. 

'*  I  had  rather  give  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  hemiaiy  sac  in  its  Tarioos 
stages  of  inflammation  and  adhesion,  or  point  out  any  thing  which  might  facilitato 
flo  eventful  an  operation  as  that  of  hemis,  than  discover  the  perennial  mysteries  olT 
the  thymus  or  renal  gland.  *' 

Jo  UN  Bell. 

Tt  is  only  when  the  surgeon  has  made  his  first  incision  through 
"^  the  skin  of  a  strangulated  inguinal  or  crural  hernia,  that  he 
finds  that  all  he  has  been  taught  in  the  dissecting  room  is  of  no 
avaiL    He  loolu  in  vain  for  a  fascia  superficiaHs-^"^  cremasOnr 
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mmctc  '  §L  fascia  propria^-^T  eren  a  herniary  sac.  All  U  mat- 
ted together^  and  some  of  them  not  even  to  be  found.  It  is  the 
painful  experience  of  having  felt  these  dilemmas,' that  I  have 
•carefully  noted  down  what  has  occurred  in  the  dissecting  room 
since  I  oegan  to  teach* 

The  anatomy  of  hernia  varies  more  than  that  of  any  other 
•urgical  disease ;  and  the  malady  is  one  of  such  interest,  one  in 
fifteen  being  afflicted  with  it,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Oimbemat,  Arnaud  and  Tumbull,  that  I  shall  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  this  first  contribution. 

From  the  examination  of  many  subjects,  I  have  observed, 
that  in  females,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  the  crural 
aperture  is  as  much  shut  up  as  in  males — that  the  fascia  cribri- 
fvrmis  is  as  strong  and  dense,  nay,  in  many  cases  even  more  sa 
Equally  so  is  the  alleged  ^o^cfa  propria.  Three  female  subjects 
were  brought  in  last  season,  who  had  inguinal  hernia — one  simple, 
another  ventro-inguinal,  and  the  third  had  been  operated  on. 
This  last  occurred  on  the  right  side;  the  portion  of , intestine 
was  the  caput  coecum  colij  and  had  no  peritoneal  sac.  In  the 
▼entro-inguinal,  the  epigastric  artery  ran  on  the  iliac  side  of 
the  aperture.  This- poor  woman  had  laboured  under  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta — it  has  made  a  splendid  specimen.  As  a 
corroborative  proof  that  females  are  nearly  as  subject  to  ingui- 
nal as  to  crural  hernia,  three  cases  occurred  this  last  winter,  in 
one  of  which  I  was  present  at  the  operation.  It  appears  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  in  the  living  state  before  an  operation,  whe- 
ther a  female  is  affected  with  mguinal  or  crural  hernia  i  and  I 
am  doubtful  whether  the  calculation  recorded  in  the  valuable 
work  of  Mr  Lawrence  can  be  depended  on.  Anatomy  con- 
yinces  me,  that  a  female  should  be  as  subject  to  inguinal  as  to 
crural  hernia ;  and  the  short  distance  of  space  between  the  ex- 
ternal aperture  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  crural  aperture, 
equally  satisfy  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  the  crural  hernia, 
as  it  increases  in  magnitude,  turns  up  to  the  inguinal  aperture. 
In  practice,  I  can  testify  that  I  have  seen  the  most  experienced 
deceived  as  well  as  myself. 

Two  peculiar  cases  of  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  groin,  oc- 
curred in  the  dissecting  rooms.  The  tumour  was  of  the  pan- 
creatic kind,  but  very  soft  and  elastic,  and  was  contained  in  a 
strong  cyst  of  smooth  cellular  membrane. — It  resembled  a  por- 
tion of  intestine.  The  tumour  protruded  at  the  crural  aperture, 
and  a  portion  was  found  within  the  abdomen.  About  three 
years  ago,  I  was  called  in  to  operate  upon  a  case  of  precisely 
the  same  nature*    Thq  patient  was  the  mother  of  a  medical 
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officer  in  the  army.  This  gentleman  had  tried  every  means  to 
reduce  the  tumour.  His  mother  mentioned,  that  she  had  been 
subject  to  rupture  for  many  years,  and  that  she  had  been  gene-, 
rally  able  to  reduce  it.  Before  proceeding  to  operate,  I  su^ 
gested  that  more  advice  should  be  taken.  One  of  the  first  sur- 
geons in  town,  one  for  whose  opinion  I  feel  the  greatest  reve* 
rence,  was  called  in,  and  agreed  to  the  steps  proposed,  never 
doubting  that  it  was  a  hernia,  the  symptoms  were  so  unequivocaL 
The  operation  was  begun ;  iJlie  tumour  appeared  to  have  a  her- 
niary sac ;  and  the  tumour  itself  to  be  a  portion  of  healthy  inte^ 
tine.  It  was  returned,  the  w6und  closed,  the  lady  put  to  bed, 
and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  entertained  of  the  success 
of  the  operation.  It  was  unfortunately  done  in  candle-light, 
the  time  being  about  nine  in  the  evening.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinued as  violent  after  the  operation  as  before,  the  stercoraceous 
vomiting  continued  the  same,  and  she  expired  seven  hours  after 
the  operation.  On  dissection,  this  deceitful  tumour  was  found 
returned  into  the  abdomen ;  the  omentum  adhered  to  it,  and 
bridled  down  the  jejeunum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
food.  The  intestine  above  this  was  inflamed,  and  verging  to 
gangrene;  that  below  was  perfectly  healthy.  Another  case  pre- 
cisely similar  has  occurred  since,  in  which  I  was  present  during 
the  operation  and  dissection. 

An  intelligent  pupil,  Mr  Malcolm,  discovered,  that  the  valve 
of  the  colon  may  be  overcome,  and  fluid  forced  in  the  retro- 
grade direction,  by  pressing  on  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the 
right  iliac  region  over  the  caput  coecum.  This  pressure  has  the 
effect  of  compressing  the  colon  between  the  anterior  muscular 
parietes  and  the  internal  iliac  muscle,  so  as  to  approximate  the 
commissures  of  the  valve,  and  thus  to  open  it.  Whether  it  may 
be  so  easily  overcome  in  the  living  state,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining ;  but  a  case  of  hernia  occurred  a  few 
days  ago,  where  injections  per  anum  passed  through  the  valve 
into  the  ileum,  and  flowed  out  at  a  false  anus  in  the  left  groin. 
This  patient  was  not  in  articvlo  rnortisy  but  had  considerable 
strength. 

With  regard  to  the  fascia  mpetjicialisy  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  is  found  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  I  direct  my  pupils  to 
dissect  it  off  alon^  with  the  skin,  as  I  consider  that  the  viewing 
it  as  a  fascia  is  liable  to  deceive  the  young  surgeon  when  he 
comes  to  operate,  for  then  it  must  be  generally  thinner.  In  a 
congenital  inguinal  hernia  in  a  man  on  whom  I  operated,  I 
found  none.  In  Dr  Monro's  able  work  on  Crural  Hernia,  the 
thinness  of  this  fascia  is  satisfactorily  established.  As  for  a 
fascia  propria^  I  hsLst  neither  observed  it  in  dissection  nor  in 
operating. 
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The  obturator  artery  I  have  observed  to-be  fully  more  fre- 
quently a  branch  of  the  epiirastric,  than  of  the  internal  iltsc 
artery.  In  many  subjects,  the  artery  on  the  one  side  has  come 
from  the  internal  iUac,  and  on  the  other  from  the  epigastric 
In  others,  the  artery  has  been  regular  on  one  side,  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  artery  has  been  formed  by  a  branch  both 
from  the  internal  and  external  Uiacs.  If  this  arter}'  is  irregular 
m  its  origin,  much  more  so  is  its  accompanying  vein  in  iu 
course  and  termination;  for,  sometimes,  although  the  artery  is 
regular,  the  vein  runs  tip  to  terminate  in  the  epigastric  or  ex- 
ternal iliac  vein.  There  are  frequently  two  veins,  the  one  Tun- 
ning along  with  the  artery  to  join  tne  internal  iUac  vein,  tlie 
oth^  proceeding  to  terminfl'te  in  the  epigastric  vein.  Vrtm 
these  variations  in  the  obturator  artery  and  vein,  the  surgeon, 
in  every  case  of  operative  crural  hernia,  should  be  on  his  gaard 
not  to  insinuate  the  blunt  pointed  bistoury  too  deeply  into  the 
pelvis  when  cutting  Gimbernai's  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle.  In  two  morbid  cases  which  I  dissect- 
ed, the  herniary  tumour  had  so  raised  the  obturator  aiiery,  thht 
It  was  quite  removed  from  the  knife — provided  this  had  been 
directed  horizontally,  so  as  to  cut  only  Gimbernat's  IrgameDt- 
I  am  aware  that  these  deviations  of  the  obturator  artery  haw 
been  taken  notice  of  by  Jacobius  Sylvius,  Haller,  Portal,  Shr 
A.  Cooper,  and  bv  our  able  anatomist  Dr  Barclay,  I  have 
merely  generalized  and  extended  them  a  little  further,  and 
pointed  out  the  same  irregularity  respecting  the  vein. 

In  all  muscular  subjects,  1  have  been  able  to  show  distinctly 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle  passing  beneath  the 
epertnalic  cord — muscular  and  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  passing  also  beneath  the  cord — the  same  as  is 
tlie  case  with  the  external  oblique.  So  that  I  should  soy,  wi4i 
Vesaiius  and  the  earlier  anatomists,  that  the  spermatic  cord,  or 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  pierced  the  three  lateral  muscles 
of  the  abdomen ;  and,  consequently,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  thej'ascia  transixrsalh;  for  it  is  no  more 
a  peculiar  lascia  than  the  investing  cellular  sheath  of  any  Otiier 
muscle.  In  the  same  way,  I  should  be  disposed  to  go  back  to 
Vesaiius,  and  do  away  with  Fallopius's  and  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ments ;  for  they  are  strictly  the  tendons  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  The  viewing  them  as  ligaments  deceives  the  surgeon 
in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia;  he  conceives  it  not  to  be 
influenced  in  the  position  of  the  trunk  or  limb.  It  ought  to  be 
our  duty  lo  simpiily,  not  to  render  complex,  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy. The  young  student,  whatever  may  be  his  habits  of  ap- 
_i:— ,;-..    r..i_  .1 1„.:. j  .i. e  he  advances,  tbl 
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more  bewildered  be  becomes  in  his  conceptions  of  the  anatomy 
of  hernia*  Work  after  work  has  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  more  and  more  confused  and  intricate  are  the  de« 
scriptions  of  the  author ; — there  appears,  as  it  were,  a  mjstery. 
about  the  subject.     It  may  be  pronounced  the  arcanum  of  sur« 

fery.  Books  seem  to  have  been  consulted  more  than  Naturew 
t  must  appear  stranj^  that,  according  to  the  representations  of 
modem  surgeons,  Vesalius,  Eustachius,  Cowper,  Albinus,  *  and 
Douglas,  should  all  have  erred  in  their  conceptions  and  descrip* 
tions  of  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia.  But  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  errors  of  surgeons  have  discovered  more  fas*, 
ciae,  and  more  varieties  in  muscles  and  arteries,  than  ever  were 
demonstrated  by  the  labours  of  anatomists. 

Although  foreign  to  the  title  of  this  paper,  yet  the  following 
observation  is  so  connected  with  hernia  that  I  shall  prefer  its 
insertion  here,  and  defer  saying  any  thing  further  on  surgical 
anatomy  till  another  opportunity,  when  I  shall  point  out  several 
peculiarities  of  nerves,  arteries  and  muscles. 

For  these  many  years  past,  I  have  used  for  reducible  hemi% 
either  in  the  adult  male,  female,  or  in  children,  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  oak  bark,  with  wonderful  success.  In  men  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  them  from  birth  to  75  years  of  age,  and  ia 
women  to  50  years  of  age.  Children  are  very  easily  cured  by 
this  means,  particularly  of  the  umbilical  hernia. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  decoction  is,  to  macerate  a  few 
pounds  of  oak  bark,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  for 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  then  to  put  boUi  bark  and  solution 
into  a  large  boiler,  and  to  keep  the  fluid  at  the  boiling  temper*^ 
ature,  over  a  gentle  fire,  for  two  or  three  days,  adding,  when 
required,  boiling  water  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bark  may 
be  always  covered.  The  intention  is  to  extract  all  the  virtues 
of  the  bark.  The  bark,  after  this  slow  decoction,  should  be 
removed,  washed  with  more  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  added 
to  the  strong  decoction,  and  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  near- 
ly an  inspissitated  juice.  When  used,  it  should  be  warmed,  to 
suspend  the  astringent  matter ;  the  hernia  must  be  previously 
reduced ;  then  the  groin  bathed  or  splashed,  and  the  truss  ap« 
plied  immediately  after.  The  application  should  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in 
curing  hernia?  of  many  years  standing,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  In  general,  it  requires  a  perseverance  of  three  months* 
A  case  of  double  rupture,  one  of  which  the  patient  had  labour-* 
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*  Albinui  alone,  of  Uiew  auUioriy  says  Unt  Uie  spermatic  cord  passes  beneath,  not 
Uunou^,  the  transiersalis  masdc  He  howerer  apeea  with  these  anatomists  reneeu 
li^  the  intornal  oblimit.  He  thus  npreiact  fannftlf-**'  £t  turn  lupra,  tambUhi 
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ed  u^^r  for  twelve  years,  was  cured  in  nine  days.  He  was  36 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  invalided  out  of  the  public  service 
for  the  complaint.  In  umbilical  hernia,  so  common  to  children^ 
it  succeeds  very  soon. 

The  modus  operandi  appears  to  be,  Jirsty  the  corrugation  of 
the  skin  and  contraction  of  the  muscles;  secondly ^  increased  de« 
termination  to  the  part ;  thirdly ^  a  deposition  of  substance,  most 
probably  cellular  substance,  which  effectually  shuts  up  the  aper- 
ture. That  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  muscles,  we  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude,  from  the  tumour  not  so  readily  protruding 
after  each  application  of  the  decoction.  That  there  is  a  lociu 
determination,  is  evident  from  the  stimulus  applied,  and  the 
heat  produced.  Lastly^  that  a  deposition  of  substance  takes 
place,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  by  the  treatment  proving  effeo- 
taal  in  the  cure  of  crural  hernia,  where  no  muscular  contraction 
can  take  place  to  any  extent. 

This  invaluable  remedy  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a  merchant 
:n  this  neighbourhood,  who  cured  himself  after  having  labour- 
id  under  the  disease  for  many  years.  In  1757,  an  hospital  was 
lonstituted,  near  Westminster  Bridge,  for  ruptured  people,  and 
i  Mr  Lee  of  Arundel  Street  was  appointed  surgeon.  This 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  curing  men  belong- 
ing to  the  army  and  navy,  afler  they  had  been  invalided  and 
sent  to  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals.  These  men  were 
returned  fit  for  the  service.  One  was  74?  years  old,  and  had 
been  ruptured  for  ten  years.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  treat- 
ment adopted  by  this  gentleman ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  proceeded  on  the  same  principles. 

39,  Si  Andreiifs  Squa7'c. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Case  of  Purpura  Hcemorrhagica.  By  George  Johnston, 
M.  D.  Surgeon,  Extraordinary  Member  of  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh. 

■A  LTHOUGH  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  pretty  ample 
^^  materials  for  a  history  of  the  P.  hccmorrhagica  have  been 
collected,  yet  the  following  case  may  perhaps  be  deemed  inter- 
esting enough  to  obtain  a  place  in  that  useful  work,  since  it  dif- 
fers from  any  that  has  as  yet  been  recorded,  both  in  the  violence 
of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  pro- 
(tc«dpdtp  a  fatal  termination.  Should  it  be  supposed,  from  an 
examination  of  the  symptoms  individually,  that  the  case  was 
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merely  an  aggravated  one  of  our  ordinary  fever,  I  mast^fiay, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
symptoms,  communicated  a  very  different  impression  to  the  me- 
dical attendants.  It  was,  indeed,  the  observation  of  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, \vho  is  practically  well  acquainted  with  the  fevers  both, 
of  this  and  of  other  countries,  that  the  case  had  no  resemblance 
to  any  of  them ;  nor  were  we  aware  of  any  disease  to  which  it 
bore  so  close  a  relation  as  the  purpura  hcemorrhagica, 

Sunday,  February  8d,  1822,  10  a.  m. — Mary  Gill,  aged  18, 
married,  of  a  stout  and  robust  form,  complains  of  intense  pain 
in  the  head  and  small  of  the  back,  attended  with  great  oppres*. 
sion  in  the  chest,  and  the  feeling  of  burning  heat  over  the  whole 
body.  The  skin  is  red,  something  like  that  of  a  person  labour- 
ing under  scarlet  fever ;  and  the  whole  surface,  with  the  excep« 
lion  of  the  face  and  arms,  is  closely  covered  with  innumerable 
petechisB,  some  of  a  bright  red,  others  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
varying  in  magnitude  from  a  mere  point  to  a  silver  penny. 
Her  arms  are  quite  free  of  them,  but  sprinkled  over  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small,  elevated,  circular  spots,  resemblinfj^ 
in  every  respect,  those  produced  by  the  sting  of  thenetde.  Th«i 
conjunctiva  of  both  eyes  is  in  a  state  of  excessive  ecchymosisy 
so  that  no  part  of  the  white  can  be  seen.  The  pupils  are  con- 
tracted, but  no  complaint  is  made  of  the  light.  She  has  had 
no  delirium.  The  tongue  is  covered,  partly  with  a  dark  brown, 
partly  With  a  white  fur;  has  some  cough,  and  the  sputa  are 
bloody.  The  lips  are  parched,  and  rather  livid,  and  blood 
oozes  from  the  nostrils.  Respiration  is  very  rapid,  and  per- 
formed with  difficulty ;  the  pulse  is  so  quick  and  weak  that  it 
cannot  be  numbered.  No  passage  in  her  bowels  has  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  and  the  urine  is 
scanty,  and  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  Catamenia  ceased 
fourteen  days  ago. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday  last)  she  was  seized  with  headach 
and  cold  shivering,  succeeded  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fe- 
ver,— increased  heat  of  skin,  anorexia,  and  pain  of  the  back 
and  lower  extremities.  She  continued  in  this  state,  yet  not  so 
unwell  as  to  be  entirelv  confined  to  bed,  until  Thursday,  when 
an  eruption,  comparecl  by  the  attendants  to  that  of  the  measles, 
was  observed  to  cover  tlie  whole  surface,  attended  with  an  in- 
crease of  all  the  febrile  symptoms.  On  Saturday  every  symp- 
tom became  aggravated ;  and  it  was  now  for  die  first  time  that 
the  petechiae  and  wheals  were  noticed.  An  injection  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  morning,  which  produced  no  effect ;  and  in 
the  evening  she  took  four  of  the  piluL  colocffnth.  comp.^  and 
two  every  six  hours  subsequendy,  but  without  producing  ukj. 
evacuation  from  the  bowels. 
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Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  iuiraediately  taken  from  the 
arm,  which  induced  astronrr  tendency  to  syncope.  On  recover- 
ing from  this,  she  felt  herself  iducIi  relieved ;  the  oppression 
in  the  chesl  was  altogether  removed  ;  the  breathing  rendered 
oetnparaUvely  easy ;  the  redness  of  the  skin  disappeared;  I 
a  little  of  the  while  of  the  conjunctivte  became  apparent  J^ 
bleeding  from  the  arm  was  suppressed  with  difficulty. 
5.  Calomeianos  gr.  v. 

Pulv.  jalapa?  31.     Ft.  pulvis  statim  sumendus. 

h  past  3  p.  m. — Patient  apparently  dying.  She  is  bownt^  * 
sensible,  though  it  is  with  frreat  dilhculty  she  can  be  roused  to 
answer  any  question.  Complains  of  a  pain  in  the  throat ;  and, 
on  examination,  a  diffused  redneis  covers  the  whole  upper  pn- 
lale ;  has  spit  blood  copiously ;  face  and  lips  pale,  and  somewhat 
Kvid;  respiration  fuller,  and  not  so  quick  as  in  the  morntng;' 
pulse  very  weak,  and  exceedingly  frenuent  \  surfiice  of  the  ho» 
ay  rather  cold,  but  not  ckmmy.  A  little  blood,  not  exceed- 
ing an  onnce  or  two,  has  escaped  from  the  orifice  in  the  arm; 
the  purgative  has  had  no  elt'ect.  The  blood  drawn  in  the  morn- 
ing has  not  separated  into  serum  and  crassamentum.  It  pos- 
sesses little  consistence  or  tenacity;  but  there  are  traces  01  co- 
agnlable  lymph  difi'used  through  it.  Every  attention  had  been 
paid  to  obviate  the  circumstances  which  might  prevent  the  tbr- 
Diarion  of  a  buffy  coat. 

At  the  request  of  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  patient,  Dr 
Robertson  now  saw  her.  He  directed  an  injection  of  a  decoc* 
tion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  hot  bottles  to  be  a,^ 
plied  to  the  feet  i  but  before  the  former  could  be  prepared,  the 
approach  of  death  became  so  evident  to  the  relatives  that  it  was 
not  exhibited.     She  expired  a  little  before  six. 

I  opened  the  body  twenty  hours  after  death,  in  the  presence 
of  IJr  Robertson.  About  a  pint  of  bloody  serum  was  found  in 
each  cavitj'  of  the  pleura ;  the  lungs  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
not  adherent  any  where  to  the  costal  pleura.  There  was  a  blush 
of  redness  on  the  anterior  surface  oi'  the  pericardium,  whicii 
contained  between  two  and  three  ounces  of  serum.  The  heart 
was  paler  and  smaller  than  usual,  and  was  lacerated  by  slight 
exertions  of  the  fingers.  It  was  spotted  with  petechise,  soino 
red,  others  purple.  They  were  larger  than  those  on  the  skin, 
and  most  conspicuous  about  the  middle  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
at  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels.  The  left  ventricle  was  empty; 
the  right  was  distended  by  a  quantity  of  imcoagulated  blood. 
Nothing  could  be  more  healthy  than  the  exterior  appearance  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  mesentery  was  thickly  spotted  with 
petechife  (particularly  near  its  connexion  with  the  intestines), 
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some  of  wliich  were  at  least  halF  an  inch  in  diaaieter.  The  peri- 
toneum was  also  spotted,  puticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  «( 
the  spleen,  where  it  was  indeed  entirely  purple.  The  iuferi<v 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  internal  Gurlkce  of  the  stomacfai 
were  also  covered  with  maculm.  The  kidneys  appeared  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  medullary  and  cineritioua  portions  mont 
distinctly  defined  than  in  the  healthy  organ.  The  urinary 
bladder  was  empty;  the.  uterus  unimpregnated.  On  tracing 
the  intestinal  canal,  no  feces  could  be  discovered  throughout 
its  whole  extent;  no  emaciaUoa  had  taken  place;  and  the  cel- 
lular membrane  was  loaded  with  fat.  We  regretted  much  that 
we  could  not  examine  the  brain.  The  prejudices  against  open- 
ing dead  bodies  are  here  so  strong,  and  consent  in  ubisJnstance 
was  so  reluctantly  giveo,  that  it  could  not  with  pn^riety  be 
done. 

Beroad-t^on'Tweedf  February  llth,  18S2. 
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Case  of  Purpura  Hcemarrhagtca  (HeeRMrrhma  Peteehialu},  By 
ANoaEW  Duncan,  Junior,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Universi^  of  Edinburgh. 

THE  perusal  of  the  preceding  case  recalled  to  my  recollecti(»i 
that  of  a  young  man  who  died  under  my  care  in  the  Cli- 
nical Ward  two  years  ago,  and  in  whom  many  similar  circnm- 
atances  occurred. 

John  Davidson,  tailor,  aged  15,  was  admitted  on  the  ISth  of 
February  1820,  affected  with  copious  hemorrhage  from  the 
mouth.  A  single  petechia  was  observed  on  the  palatine  arch  of 
the  left  side;  oh  the  right,  there  was  a  livid  blotch  of  the  size 
of  a  half-crown  piece;  and  in  one  part,  on  the  verge  of  the  en* 
terior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  and  before  the  tonsil,  which  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  circumscribed  un- 
healthy ulcer,  with  a  border  of  de«>  black,  and  covered  by  a 
viscid  matter,  not  detached  by  garghng.  He  had  also,  over  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  his  body,  particularly  his  neck,  shoulders,  arms . 
and  legs,  a  niimber  of  purplish  spots,  not  raised  above  the  sur- 
face, varying  in  size  from  the  point  of »  pin  to  a  common  pea. 
They  were  not  painful,  and  did  not  disappear  on  pressure ;  ttere 
was  no  point  or  depression  in  their  -centre ;  and  they  were  dia- 
tiuct,  not  confluent.     On  the  anterior  part  of  the  lelk  1^  there 
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was  a  livid  blotchy  resembling  ecchymoais,  darker  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  edges.  His  countenance  was  exsaoguious;  his 
gums  were  also  pale»  but  not  spongy ;  and  his  tongue  was  pale 
fOid  moist.  He  complained  of  pam  in  his  belly,  sore  throat, 
and  much  weakness;  pulse  100,  rather  small;  respiration  not 
disturbed ;  heat  97 ;  bowels  not  confined.  For  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  had  led  a  very  sedentary  life,  and  had  some  symp- 
toms of  djrspepsia.  About  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  admis- 
lion,  he  l>^an  to  lose  his  health,  and  felt  great  weakness.  Soon 
after  this,  ne  had  sore  throat,  which  he  ascribed  to  his  running 
into  the  cold  lur,  after  having  been  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  great  fire.  During  the  last  month,  he  had  expec- 
torated some  oloody  sputum;  but  whether  the  sore  throat  or 
this  symptom  preceded,  was  not  ascertained.  On  the  8th  of 
February,  the  purple  spots  were  first  observed,  and  since  that 
time  they  had  not  seemed  to  increase  or  decrease  in  number. 
On  the  13th,  at  5  a^  m.^  he  dreamed  that  his  nose  was  bleeding, 
and  on  waking  he  found  that  it  was  bleeding  profusely ;  and  be- 
fore mid-day,  when  he  came  to  the  hospital,  his  father  thought 
that  he  had  lost  about  three  pounds  of  blood. 

On  admission,  he  was  still  bleeding  profusely  from  the  nose 
.  or  mouth,  and  he  was  ordered  to  have  his  body  sponged  with 
very  cold  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  ana  to  take 
gtt.  XV.  of  acid,  sulph.  arom.  frequently.  This  had  the  desired 
effect ;  he  did  not  lose  much  more  blood ;  and  he  had  some  re- 
freshing sleep  in  the  night.  At  our  visit  on  the  14th,  his  coun- 
tenance was  very  exsanguious,  but  easily  flushed.  He  had  two 
dark  and  fetid  stools,  and  his  heat  had  risen  to  100,  and  his 
pulse  to  120,  and  was  sharp.  This  fever  I  considered  as  merely 
symptomatic. 

After  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  the  debility  which  it  had 
evidently  produced,  and  the  danger  of  a  return  of  the  hemor- 
rhagy,  and  of  the  patient  sinking  from  exhaustion,  the  most  na- 
tural idea  would  have  been  to  have  recourse  to  tonics  and  astrin- 
gents ;  nor  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  hemorrhagy  depends  upon 
too  great  tenuity  of  blood,  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  warranted 
\he  trial  of  an  eminently  nutritious  diet ;  but  having  known, 
from  the  experience  of  preceding  observers,  the  inefficacy  of 
these  means;  and  an  opposite  or  antiphlogistic  treatment  having 
been  found  successful  undei*  the  direction  of  able  observers,  as 
venesection  by  Dr  Parry  of  Bath,  and  purgatives  by  Dr  Harty 
of  Dublin,  and  further  guided  by  the  analogy  of  these  purpuras 
with  the  purpura  contagiosa,  or  petechias  of  contagious  fever, 
in  which  we  have  found  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  so  succesfr- 
'  ful,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  it* 
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I  directed  bim  to  beblcd  cautiously  to  the  extent  of  Jvlii.,  both 
as  a  means  of  cure,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  state  of  the 
blood  in  this  diseage.  When  flowing,  the  blood  was  obfierred 
to  have  an  unusual  appearance,  and  was  compared  to  arterial 
blood  mixed  with  water;  that  is.  Its  colour  ^as  florid  red,  and 
it  had  a  kind  of  semitransparency.  It  coagulated  very  slowly;  j 
nor  was  the  coagulum  very  firm.  No  serum  was  separated.  [ 
The  coagulum  had  the  appearance  of  jelly,  being  tremulous 
and  transparent,  in  itself  almost  colourless,  but  with  a  pink 
tinge,  from  the  red  globules  which  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  seen 
through  it.  On  the  surface  it  was  radiated,  but  had  uo  ap- 
pearance of  a  buffy  coat.  It  had  much  the  appearance  that 
would  be  put  on  bv  mere  mechanical  separation  of  its  parts ; 
the  whole  red  globules,  which  were  unusually  deficient  in  num*- 
ber,  as  is  ^ways  the  case  after  the  loss  of  much  blood,  were, 
lying  almost  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  crassamentum ;  and  the 
serum  and  fibrine  formed  a  nearly  colourless  gelatinous  masa 
over  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  uni- 
versal tendency  to  hemorrhage,  there  was  one  danger  evidently 
to  be  feared  from  opening  a  vein,  that  the  bleeding  would  not 
be  under  our  control ;  but  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  was  expe- 
rienced ;  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  soon  glued  together 
as  usual,  showing  that  there  was  no  excessive  dissolution  of  the 
blood. 

As  Davidson  had  two  dark  fetid  stools,  purgatives  were  in- 
dicated ;  and  here  there  seemed  to  be  a  pecuKar  propriety  in 
using  saline  purgatives;  and  of  these,  the  acidulous  saline 
purgatives  were  preferred.  We  found  no  great  change  at 
night.     He  had  two  stools  more,  but  no  return  of  hemorrhase. 

iSth. — Slight  epistaxis  in  the  night,  five  very  dark  fetid  de- 
jections, with  a  little  blood  in  the  last.  Great  fetor  from  his 
mouth.  To  correct  this,  and  as  the  immediate  danger  seemed 
to  depend  upon  a  tendency  to  putridity  or  gangrene,  I  now 
ordered  him  Port  wine,  and  cinchona  with  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  a  large  clot  separated  from  the 
throat ;  and  he  spat  up  some  grumoUs  blood.  On  the  morning 
of  the  I6th,  he  felt  better,  and  complained  only  of  his  throat, 
in  which  the  petechia  on  the  left  side  had  increased  into  a  large 
vibex,  which  emitted  great  fetor.  As  he  had  had  no  dejec- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours,  be  got  some  cal.  and  jalap,  ands 
rose  gargle,  in  addition  to  the  cinchona  and  wine  formerly  or- 
dered. In  the  evening  he  complained  of  pain  of  epigastriiUD^ 
increased  on  pressure,  for  which  a  blister  was  applied  with  relief. 

But  the  night  between  the  I6th  and  17th  was  very  dlaUeiir- 
Dd2 
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iii|^  and  he  htd  wom%  ilertor,  which,  howcfver,  prcftitAiljr  aioie 
ftom  aere  mechanical  obstrnodon  to  respiratkni.  latbemon- 
ingf  the  throat  was  observed  to  be  in  a  doaghy  stele^  with 
^reiU  fetor.  He  had  much  febrile  anxiety,  g^i^at  debili^,  hot 
was  not  so  sensible  to  the  impression  of  cold  air  as  he  had  been. 
As  his  belly  was  not  moved,  the  elect,  purg.  was  ordered  in  di- 
vided doses.  During  the  day  he  slept  much,  and  waa  drowsy 
at  die  evening  visit 

18th. — ^Two  copious  fetid  dejections  had  given  some  relief; 
bet  he  had  much  nausea  and  vomiting  in  the  morning. .  Tliroat 
still  in  a  bad  state.    Treatment  continued. 

19th.— Slough  removed  from  his  throat ;  spit  much  grumoos 
Uood ;  tongue  very  dry  and  parched ;  and,  at  the  visit,  he  was 
Ueeding  slightly  at  the  nose;  pulse  120,  full  and  strcmg.    As 
I  conceived  that  the  return  of  hemorrhage  was  from  &e  im- 
pulse a  posteriori  being  greater  than  the  tender  state  of  the  ves- 
sels could  bear,  I  resolved  to  make  another  trial  of  V.  S.,  while 
I  used  locally  a  very  stimulant  gargle,  which  is  employed  much 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  verv  ffood  effect  in  ffangrenous 
sore  throat,  the  capsicum,  of  which  I  ordered  an  inrasion  to  be 
made  in  vinegar,  to  unite  with  the  stimulant  some  antiseptic 
virtue.    V.  8.  to  Jviii.  nearly  induced  syncope.     The  blood, 
'upon  this  occasion,  differed  from  the  former,  in  resembling  diluted 
venous,  instead  of  arterial,  blood ;  in  other  respects,  its  mode  of 
coagulation  and  separation  was  the  same.    As  he  had  no  dgec- 
tion  before  the  evening  visit,  he  got  gr.  x.  of  calomel,  which 
succeeded  in  producing  three  dejections,  as  usual  very  dark  and 
fetid,  and  two  of  them  passed  unconsciously  in  bed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  he  lay  in  an  almost  co- 
matose state.  On  the  20th,  at  the  visit,  his  throat  was  quite 
gangr^ious;  pulse  140,  sharp,  and  not  without  strength;  urbe 
Sigh-coloured,  and  very  albuminous,  approaching  to  sangui- 
neous ;  one  dark  fetid  dejection. 

2 1st.— Very  ill  indeed,  although  he  reported  himself  better; 
anngrene  advancing;  and  he  continued  to  get  constantly  worse 
'm\  he  expired  on  ue  morning  of  the  22d,  at  11  o'clock,  being 
the  14th  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  purpura. 

State  of  the  pulse,  and  heat,  morning  and  ercning,  while  in  the  ho^icaL 
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Tongue  became  gradually  dry,  parched  and  black,  and  ahrunk 
like  that  in  tjrphous  fever. 

JDissrcliofi.— -The  body  was  examined  on  the  S5d.    Hie  in- 
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teguments  were  perhaps  more  livid  than  usual;  the  tongue 
was  much  thickened;  tnere  was  gangrene  of  the  velum pendur- 
himpalaiif  the  tonsils,  and  the  pQlars  of  the  fauces;  the  ^ot- 
tis  and  epiglottis  were  inflamed ;  but  the  redness  did  not  ex- 
tend into  the  larynx.  The  pleura  was  marked  with  petechiae, 
and  there  was  an  ecchymosis  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine;  the 
lungs  were  healthy ;  the  heart  was  beautifully  studdea  with  pe- 
techia, some  florid,  some  deep  red,  some  purple ;  the  colon, 
mesocolon,  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
bladder,  presented  the  same  appearance. 

The  brain  was  not  examined. 

Although  after  admission  his  pulse  and  heat  showed  the  con- 
stant presence  of  pyrexia,  and  although,  towards  the  end,  he  had 
coma  and  black  shrunk  tongue,  yet  I  xfonsid^ed  the  fever  to  be 
merely  symptomatic,  and  excited  by  his  general  sufiering,  and 
not  a  case  of  (yphus  with  petechias,  because  the  petechiae  were 
present  some  days  before  the  fever  began ;  whereas  in  typhus 
they  only  occur  during  the  progress  of  die  disease ;  and  al- 
though hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  in  typhus,  yet  it  is  either 
from  plethora  at  an  early  period,  or  from  dissolution  of  blood 
in  an  advanced  stage.  Also,  the  appearances  on  dissection  were 
such  as  do  not  occur  in  typhus. 

From  the  symptoms,  this  case  was  evidently  an  instance  of 
the  purpura  hemorrhagica  of  Willan,  in  which  the  patient  died, 
not  so  much  from  loss  of  blood,  as  from  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  and  gangrene  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  tonsils  and 
posterior  fauces.  I  have  great  doubts,  however,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  this  as  a  cutaneous  disease^  not  only  be- 
cause the  hemorrhage  is  much  more  important  than  the  visible 
spots  on  the  surface ;  but  from  the  dissection  of  our  patient  we 
saw,  that  the  petechias  were  not  confined  to  the  dermoid  system, 
but  were  equally  frequent  on  eyery  internal  surface  of  the  body, 
on  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  on  the  peritoneum,  among  the 
serous  membranes ;  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tra^ 
chea  and  stomac^,  intestines  and  urinary  bladder.  The  pa- 
thology of  this  disease  is  extremely  obscure,  and  might  give  rise 
to  much  speculation.  The  disease  is  essentially  a  hemorr- 
hage, for  each  petechia  is  in  fact  a  little  ecchymosis ;  and  the 
great  and  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  affection  is,  that  mi- 
nute hemorrh^es  take  place  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  very 
distant  parts  oi  the  surface,  and  in  some  instances,  at  least,  on 
the  serous  and  mucous  membranes.  In  petechial  typhus  fe- 
ver, where  disease  has  evidently  altered  both  the  fluids  and 
solids  and  the  vital  powerj9,  we  can  conceive  this  phenome- 
non to  take  place  more  readily ;  but  that  a  thousand  minute 
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hemonrbBseft  should  o&sar  in  one  Aiglit  upon  a  person  in 
nary  healw^  is  very  imaoooaQtable ;  and  in  onr  patient,  on  tlie 
ddm  at  least,  the  effiision  was  never  renewed,  aluioagh,  in  most 
idstances  of  this  disease^  the  afieetion  is » chronic;  and  fresh 
spots  appear  from  time  to  time,  while  the  old  ones  fkde. 

The  possible  modes  in  which  I  can  conceive  this  disease  to 
arise,  are, 

Isf,  Increased  tennity  of  the  blood,  allowing  it  to  escape  from 
the  superficial  extremities  of  the  minute  arteries. 

9d^  Dilatation  of  the  mouths  of  these  arteries,  allowing  natu- 
ral blood  to  escape. 

'  Sdj  Tenderness  of  the  coats  of  the  minute  vessels  giving  way 
from  the  ordinary  impetus  of  the  blood. 

4f  A,  Increased  impetus  of  the  blood  rupturing  healthy  vessels* 

5M,  Obstruction  in  the  vessels  causing  rupture  with  natural 
impetus,  and  without  increased  tenderness. 

6thf  Two  or  more  of  these  causes  may  act  simultaneously  or 
successively.  In  no  other  way  can  I  conceive  purpura  to  ap- 
pear; and  yet  I  cannot  reconcile  any  of  these  suppositions  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  our  patient,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  increased 
action  of  the  heart  or  vascular  system ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
how  any  sufficient  tenderness  of  the  vessels  should  take  place  at 
iAe  same  moment  so  generally.  It  is  more  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  mouths  of  many  extreme  vessels 
ahould  take  place  at  the  same  time,  or  that  the  disease  was 
'  owing  to  an  increased  tenuity  of  blood,  which,  when  it  amount- 
ed to  a  certain  degree,  would  allow  it  to  escape  from  all  the 
open  mouths  of  extreme  vessels  of  a  certain  size.  But  these  are 
Ofnly  the  least  improbable  conjectures. 

In  such  uncertainty  of  the  pathology  of  this  affection,  the 
treatment  is  perfectly  empirical,  and  almost  fortuitous. 


XVI. 

Case  of  Neuralgia  Facialis^  or  Tic  Douloureux j  relieved  by  Car* 
bonate  of  Iron.  By  Dr  Wadell,  Assistant- Surgeon,  H.  C.  S. 
Communicated  by  Dr  Q.  Adam,  Assistant-Surgeon,  H.C.S. 

IITr  a.,  H.  C.  S.,  aged  67,  related  to  me,  that,  so  far  back  as 
'^^  the  year  1812,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating 
pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  extending  along  the  teeth  of  both 
jawi,  and  shooting  towards  the  eye  and^ear  of  the  same  side^ 
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causing  an  abundant  effusion  <^  tean,  and  aerere  otalgia. 
There  was  no  swelling,  heat,  nor  perceptible  redness  of  the  sur* 
face ;  yet  the  roost  gentle  touch,  or  the  lightest  covering,  ag- 
gravated the  pain  to  an  exquisite  degree.  His  tongue,  during 
tlic  height  of  the  paroxysm,  was  drawn  towards  the  afiectea 
side,  and  curled  upwards  and  backwards  in  the  most  singular 
manner.  From  the  first  attack  down  to  last  March,  he  had 
frequent  similar  paroxysms,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  even  dur- 
ing the  intervals,  he  was  never  so  entirely  free  from  pain  as  to  be 
able  to  cat  without  inconvenience.  He  used  but  few  remedies ; 
and  of  these,  laudanum,  dropped  into  the  pained  ear,  and  local 
warmth,  alone  gave  relief.  After  so  long  protracted  suffering, 
he  accidentally  met  with  two  small  pamphlets  treating  of  the 
disease,  in  which  the  carbonas  ferri  was  strongly  recommended 
as  a  remedy ;  and  he  immediately  resolved  on  giving  it  a  trial. 
A  quantity  of  it  beiug  procured  from  the  Presidency,  he  com- 
menced, on  the  22d  March,  by  taking  a  drachm  for  a  dose 
twice  a  day ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  following,  the  pain  entirely 
ceased.  Astonished,  and  gratified,  at  what  he  naturally  enough 
considered  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine, 
and  desirous  of  securing  himself  against  a  relapse,  he  persevered 
in  its  use  till  the  30th  of  the  month  inclusive,  during  which 
time  he  had  taken  2  oz.  and  3  dr.  of  the  carbonate,  being  all 
that  he  had.  Having  obtaine<l  a  further  supply  on  the  ^th 
April,  and  fancying  he  felt  something  like  a  return  of  the  pain 
in  the  angle  ot  his  jaw,  he  recommenced  with  the  same  good 
will,  .tnd  by  the  2(>tli  of  the  same  month,  had  taken  2  oz.  and 
6  dr.  more;  in  all,  five  ounces  and  one  drachm. 

Four  days  afterwards,  I  was  summoned  to  attend  him,  and 
found  him  labouring  under  a  slight  febrile  affection,  of  which 
the  state  of  his  bowels  suEHciently  indicated  the  cause.  It  ap- 
peared, that  for  several  weeks  before,  his  bowels  had  been 
much  constipated,  and  he  had  two  or  three  times  had  recourse 
to  castor  oil.  His  stools  consisted  of  hard  dry  scybalu:  of  a  sooty 
colour.  I  gave  him  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  com- 
bined witli  an  aromatic,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  following  morning,  carried  off  by  stool  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fluid  and  solid  matter  of  nearly  a  jet  black  coloui',  and 
without  smell.  At  length  the  evacuations  assumed  a  clayey 
colour;  and  when  I  left  him,  were  gradually  returning  to  their 
natural  state.  The  feverish  symptoms  had  vanished  on  the  free 
operation  of  the  purgative;  and  next  day  he  merely  complained 
of  weakness  and  want  of  appetite.  From  hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  if  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  preserve  an  open 
state  of  Uie  bowels,  no  injury  would  have  ensuJd  from  the  quta- 
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^l^jof  the  medicine  tiJt«n,  IniuiaDch  as  simple  BiHMliMtiaa  a 
iv  adetiuittc  to  account  for  the  slight  subscqioit  aeraaoe- 
f  the  system  which  took  place.     When  tha  cnae  of  wt 

ODg  and  hitherto  intractable  malady  is  betiar  andentoodf 

^jpA  y^  after  further  triaEs,  the  ciurbonate,  subcarbonatef  or 
OkUs  of  iron  (or  whatever  it  may  be  styled),  be  Kally  fiauncl  to 
specific  powers  tor  its  rcmovd,  it  will  tlien  be  time 


umgh  to  olfcr  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
i,ahaU  only  here  observe,  that  the  cure,  in  this  imtance^  does 
not  laeDi  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  itt  well 
]piown  tonic  qualities;  for,  if  It  did  not  actually  deatror  the  «{h 
petite^  h  state  of  anorexia,  anil  consequent  general  debility,  at 
uut  prevailed  tlirougbout  the  whole  course  of  iu.adnuiustr^ 

..Mr  A.  died  OQ  the  30th  of  May,  afler  an  illneu  of  twoi^- 
HX  boors,  and  was  t>aid  to  have  been  insensible  from  the  fint 
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COMTRIBITTIOira  TO  HOBBU  AHATOMT.     No.  III. 

1.  Case  ofRa^vre  of  the  f^»^  TMdl^a  &y  External  VioUnce, 
indueutg l^l^tewuh  ''Bj  lilKZDS iVBBlEK,  M.I>.     i^With 

a  Plate.)  1 

HG.  was  brought  into  the  Royal  Infinnary  of  Edinbufj^h 
•  on  tlie  23d  July  i818,  about  half  past  S  o'clock  P.  M., 
in  the  following  state. 

Face  very  tumid,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  right  ejelid* 
■O  distended  as  nearly  to  close  the  eye;  lips  livid;  breathing 
very  Uborious  and  stridulous ;  most  easily  performed  in  the  sit- 
tii^  posture.  She  complained  of  thirst,  and  repeatedly  asked 
K)c  water,  which,  however,  she  was  unable  to  swallow. 

On  being  examined  more  particularly,  the  skin  in  general 
was  cold ;  and  on  the  tliorax,  neck,  face,  and  superior  extre- 
mitiefli  distinctly  emphysematous ;  and  the  pulse  was  scarcdy 
parceinible.  When  questioned  as  to  where  she  was  hurt,  ehe 
pouited  to  her  throat,  and  said  she  had  been  kicked  under  tb« 
jaw  and  in  the  belly,  and  much  bruised  on  the  right  ndc 
YdieD  pressure  was  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  a- 
fkimti the  middle  of  tho  ribs,  sfic  eon^Uuued  of  pain,  but-BO 
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crepitm  could  be  distingnubed.  PreHnre  aa  the  abdomea 
caused  considenible  pain  ;  but  no  mark  of  injury  conld  be  per- 
ceived. She  could  hardly  bear  any  examination  of  her  neck, 
which  was  very  tumid;  and  on  the  lower  anterior  part  of  it  was 
a  bluish  mark.  She  had  been  bled  before  admission,  and  some 
leech-bites  were  observed  on  her  breatt. 

Some  Gcarifications  were  made  about  the  tower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  a  small  quantity  of  warm  wine  and  water  were  given. 
After  some  time,  the  emphysema  seemed  somewhat  less,  and 
the  pulse  became  more  distinct,  but  was  intermitting.  About 
half  past  nine  a  full  opiate  was  administerei],  and  some  toddy 
directed  to  be  given  at  intervals  during  the  night. 

24th  July,  Half  past  eight  a.  m. — Seems  much  in  the  same 
state  as  last  night,  and  is  reported  to  have  had  vomiting.  Af- 
ter half  past  eleven  o'clock  became  suddenly  more  faint,  and 
her  breathing  more  difficult ;  and  very  shortly  after  expired. 

Dissection. — 25th  July,  in  presence  of  Dr  Dimcan,  junior, 
and  Messrs  Law  and  Gillespie,  surgeons  to  the  Infirmary. 

There  was  distinct  ecchymosis  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  lower 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  extending  down  to  the  muscles  over 
the  trachea;  and  the  cellular  substance  was  every  where  di»- 
tendcd  with  air.  On  the  soft  parts  being  removed,  a  rupture 
was  found  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  thyroid  and  cricmd 
cartOaees,  on  the  left  of  their  mesial  plane,  and  then  throuf^ 
the  right  side  of  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea. 

A  transverse  incision  was  made  through  the  soft  parts  above 
the  OS  hyoides ;  and  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  larynx  and  tra' 
chea  raised  up  from  the  spine.  On  slitting  up  the  oesophagus 
and  pharynx  posteriorly,  an  effusion  of  blood  was  found  under 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  left  side  of  the  pharynx,  of  an  ir^ 
regular  figure,  and  occupying,  perhaps,  the  extent  of  a  square 
inch.  It  extended  to  the  inside  of  the  epiglottis,  between  it 
and  the  arytenoid  cartilage  for  a  quarter  of  on  inch.  Here  the 
membrane  was  much  tumified,  and  projected  into  the  passage^ 
so  that  it  must  have  obstructed  respiration  very  considerably. 
Another  effusion,  but  much  smaller,  was  found  on  the  middle 
of  the  right  posterior  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  1^ 
rynx  and  trachea  were  then  opened  posteriorly ;  and  the  mem- 
brane lining  them,  and  the  pharynx,  were  more  than  usually 
vascular,  and  of  a  light  pink  colour.  The  ruptured  edges  of  the 
cartilages  were  rather  tumiSed,  and  slightly  inverted.  Most  of 
the  cellular  substance  sturounding  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
trachea,  was  emphysematous. 

The  right  lung  was  found  collapsed,  but  no  laceration  of  iti 
surface,  or  fracture  of  tbo  ribs,  could  be  detected ;   and  Uie 
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lung  was  capable  of  distension  by  being  inflated.  Through  its 
substance  were  a  number  of  small  hard  tubercles ;  but  it  ap- 
peared healthy  in  other  respects,  there  being  no  adhesion  be- 
tween it  and  the  pleura  costalis,  nor  any  fluid  in  that  cavity 
6i  the  thorax. 

The  left  lung  was  extensively  diseased,  its  substance  being 
full  ot  tubercles  and  vomicae,  and  it  adhered  by  almost  all  its 
thoracic  surface  to  the  pleura  costalis. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  was  completely  emphysematous. 
On  opening  the  heart,  the  blood  was  found  not  coagulated, 
and  quite  frothy  from  the  admixture  of  air ;  and  that  in  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava  abdominalis  was  in  the  same  state. 

In  the  head,  tlie  only  morbid  appearance  was  some  turges- 
cence  of  the  vessels  in  the  ventricles ;  and  the  arteries  were 
distended  with  very  dark  fluid  blood,  like  that  in  the  veins. 

Kotc  hy  Dr  Dtincany  Junior.^^The  injury  was  inflicted  by  a  kick ; 
and  the  brutal  husband  was  afterwards  tried  for  murder,  but  escap- 
edf  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the  circumstantial  evidence.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  instance  of  rupture  of  the  larynx  by  exter- 
Bal  violence.  The  production  of  subcutaneous  emphysema,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  injury,  is  easily  explained ;  but  not  so  the 
pneumothorax  of  the  right  side,  which  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
unmediatc  cause  of  death.  The  left  lung,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
very  much  diseased,  and  could  contribute  very  little  to  the  function 
of  respiration  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  right  lung  became  collapsed 
and  compressed,  by  the  entrance  of  air  between  the  costal  and  pul- 
monary pleurae,  suffocation  was  the  necessary  consequence.  The 
collapsed  appearance  of  the  right  lung,  on  laying  open  the  chest, 
was  remarkable ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  this  state  existed  before 
the  cavity  was  opened,  as  the  air  was  felt  by  Dr  O'Brien  to  rush 
outy  when  he  made  the  first  incision  to  divide  the  sternal  cartilages  on 
that  side.  The  first  idea  that  suggested  itself  was,  that  the  lung  it- 
self had  beeu  ruptured  by  the  external  violence  ;  but  this  was  dis- 
proved by  the  facility  with  which  it  was  inflated  ;  and  the  only  ra- 
tional supposition  is,  that  air  blown  into  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  neck  from  the  ruptured  trachea,  was  at  last  forced  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  through  some  fissure  in  the  pleura  costalis,  where  she 
complained  of  pain  on  pressure,  although  none  was  discovered.  At 
the  time  when  this  case  occurred,  Lacnncc's  valuable  work,  De  I*' 
Auscultation  Mediate,  lately  translated  by  Dr  Forbes,  was  not  pub- 
lished. In  it  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax^  as  a- 
rising  from  disease,  are  particularly  described. 

In  the  plates,  the  upper  figure  represents  the  anterior  view 
of  the  trachea,  alter  the  soft  parts  were  removed  ;  and  the  lower 
figure  tlie  view  of  the  inside  of  the  trachea,  slit  up  from  be- 
hind. 
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2.  Case  of  St^e  Hydrops  Pericardii.    By  Lucios  O'Beiek, 

M.  D. 

■p  M'L,,  leL  26,  barber,  with  curved  spine,  admitted  into  the 
■^  *  Royal  Infirmary  ofEdinbufgh  2 1st  February  1820.  Com- 
plains of  very  severe  dyspncea,  worst  at  night,  at  which  time 
-  he  has  troublesome  cough,  with  copious,  and  rather  difficult 
expectoration.  Abdomen  is  swelled,  and  gives  a  distinct  sense 
of  fluctuation ;  distressing  sensation  of  tightness  across  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  slight  oedema  of  hands  and  &ce ;  ocdematous  swell- 
ing of  legs  towards  night ;  sensation  of  ^cat  debility  towards 
morning;  pulse  ISO,  very  small;  skin  m  general  cold;  little 
thirst  or  appetite ;  bowels  confined ;  tongue  white  and  loaded ; 
urine  not  above  two  gills  in  24  hours. 

These  complaints  b^an  about  the  end  of  December,  widi 
cough,  and  have  gradually  increased. 

He  has  observed  the  diminution  of  bis  urine  for  eight  or  t^ 
days  only.  Has  used  a  few  gentle  purgatives.  The  above 
symptoms  gradually  increased.  His  face  and  neck  became 
very  livid ;  and  he  died  on  the  26th  February,  at  9  a.  m. 

During  the  last  three  days,  he  lay  in  a  remarkably  horizontiA 
position,  without  any  increased  dyspncea. 

He  was  treated  with  tinct.  digit. — pilul.  hydr.  and  occasional 
purgatives. 

The  urine  all  along  gave  a  very  copious  deposition  of  rosacie 
acid. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  29  hours  after  death. — The  pericardium  con- 
tained upwards  of  ^xij.  of  a  serous  fluid ;  and  the  cavities  of 
the  pluera;  |v.  The  great  vessels  of  the  lungs  were  turgid,  with 
dark,  loosely  coagulated  blood.  No  organic  disease  of  the  vi^ 
cera  could  be  detected. 

The  spine  was  curved  at  each  side  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

3.  Case  of  Abscess  from  Cartes  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Cervical 

Vertebrcc.     By  F.  Le  Fevbe,  Esq.,  Royal  Infirmary, 

IVT'^''  ^^'  ^°^^  years,  was  observed,  about  the  beginning 

■^'■^  of  April,  to  have  a  stiffness  in  his  neck,  with  a  slight 
cough,  resembling  common  cold.  I  saw  him  in  May ;  and  then 
his  cough  had  acquired  a  degree  of  roupiness  similar  to  what  ia 
observed  in  croup,  and  which  continued  of  a  similar  nature  till 
he  died.  At  first  it  was  more  frequent  than  lately,  though  it 
still  retained  its  peculiar  character.     His  breathing  at  first  vu 
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not  affected;  but.  for  the  last  two  monllis,  lie  could  not  breathe 
without  much  difficulty  when  asleep,  and  had  then  a  great  de- 
gree of  stertor ;  though,  when  awoke,  beseemed  tjuitefree  £roia 
«ny  uneasiness,  and  breathed  with  perfect  freedom. 

"On  examinuig  his  throat  externally,  nothing  was  observed, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  thyroid  cartilage  protruded  a  Utde.  On 
looking  into  his  mouth,  there  was  no  unusual  appearance.  Hia 
ftppetile  continued  good,  though  he  had  sometimes  spontaneous 
vomiting.  He  swallowed  perfectly  well,  and  without  difficulty, 
Ull  within  two  days  of  his  death,  when  he  seemed  to  experi- 
ence some  inconvenience;  pulse  120,  and  occasional  perspi* 
rations  during  the  greater  part  of  the  disease.  He  enjoyed  all 
his  locomotive  powers  till  within  2*  hours  of  his  death,  when 
he  became  very  dull  and  stupid,  and  the  stertor  in  his  breathing 
was  much  increased ;  his  face  became  turgid,  his  pulse  inter* 
mittcnt,  and  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  compression  on 
the  brain.  After  having  been  in  this  state  for  about  21  hours, 
he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  instantly  died. 

Seclio  cadaveris. — Trachea  and  cartilages  quite  natural ;  but 
a  tumour  was  found  lying  before  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vcr- 
lebriE,  and  extending  from  the  top  of  the  second  to  about  the 
sixth.  It  was  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  very  hard  and  dis- 
tended. Upon  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  three 
ounces  of  yellow  pus.  The  sac  was  very  strong  and  thick.  At 
the  back  part  of  the  tumour  an  opening,  admitting  about  the 
point  of  the  finger,  was  found  between  the  third  and  fourth  vcr- 
tebrte,  which  made  a  communication  between  the  sac  of  the 
tumour  and  spinal  vertebra;.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrce  were 
in  part  worn  away  by  caries. 

Edinburgh,  July  1819.- 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


I. 

"J.  Esiai  siir  Jti  Moi/etis  de  perfedionner  et  /fetendre  I 

I'Anatomistey  present^  et  soutemi  a  I'Ecole  de  M^dechie  de  Par 
le  Liindiy  1 1  FrvcHdor  an  XI.  (1803).  Par  Constant  E 
MERiL.  Paris,  chez  Baudouin,  Imprimeur  de  t'Institut  t 
tionslf  rue  de  Gre  d  el  I  e- Saint- German,  No.  1131.  Gatx 
et  C.«™e-  Libraires,  Rue  et  Place  de  I'Ecole  de  Mtdi 
Fructidor,  an  XI.  (IS03.) 
I,  An  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  making  Dried  Anatomical 
Preparations.  By  Joseph  Swan,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County 
Hospital.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  Lin- 
coln, printed  by  and  for  Drury  &  Son,  and  for  Taylor  & 
Hcssey,   Fleet-Street,  and  J.  Drury,  36,  Lombard  Street, 

f     London.     1820. 
ft.  De  La  Desiccation,  et  dfs  aulres  Mo^ens  de  Conservation  Slf-\ 
Pieces  Anatmniques.     Par  GiLBEilT  Bresciiet,  Docteur  OlJ 
M^decine  de  fa    Faculte  de   PariB,    Proaecteur  a  la  meme 
Faculie,  premier  Aide  de  Clinique  enterne  A  l'H6te!-Dieo, 
&c.     A  Paris.     Chez  Mequignon  Marris  Librairc  pour  la 
partie  de  Medecine,  rue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine,  N°  S  pr^ 
cellc  de  la  Harpe.     1819. 

A  NATOMi',  when  viewed  as  an  object  of  liberal  and  philoso- 
■^*-    phical  research,  resolves  itsetl  naturally  into  two  great 
divisions,  anatomical  science  and  anatomical  arL     To  the  first 
of  these  we  refer  all  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  con- 
cerning the  structure  of  animal  bodies; — all  the  poinu  which 
^t    have  been  ascertained  by  the  industry  of  dissectors  anil  inquir- 
^P.«n  of  dif&rent  kinds; — the  entire  sum,  inshore,  oftliatknow- 
H'  ledge  of  which  we  are  at  present  in  possession,  regarding  the 

V  structure  and  organization  of  the  animal  body  in  general,  and 

V  the  human  subject  in  particular.  Anatomical  art,  on  the  other 
H^  band,  comprehends  all  those  means,  devices  and  contrivances, 
^■manual,  instrumental,  or  potential,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are 
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enabled  to  unfold  and  demonstrate  the  animal  organization. 
As  the  science  of  anatomy,  like  every  other,  exists  only  in  rdt- 
tion  to  the  intellectual  faculties  by  which  it  is  cultivated,  com- 
municated and  preserved,  so,  it  may  be  considered  as  tJiat  ai- 
■emblage  of  information  which  human  labour  and  ingenuity 
have  arranged  and  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  comma- 
nication  and  general  instruction.  The  art  of  the  anatomist 
presents  a  character  somewhat  different ;  it  is  subservient  to  the 
•dence,  and  furnishes  the  materials  from  which  that  is  con- 
structed; and  while  it  implies  the  exorcise  of  the  same  intellec- 
tual powers  which  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  science^ 
it  depends  for  its  success,  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  the  address, 
mechanical  dexterity  and  resources  of  the  student,  and,  in  no 
ordinary  measure,  on  the  successful  application  of  such  powers 
and  agents  as  the  knowledge  of  collateral  sciences  furnishes. 
Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  resources  of  this  kind  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  successful  and  advantageous  culti- 
vation of  anatomy.  In  certain  parts,  the  organization  may  be  so 
minute  and  delicate,  that  the  ordinary  means  of  exposition  con- 
tribute  in  no  degree  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject ;  and  con- 
trivances of  a  more  powerful  nature  must  be  employed  to  obtain 
the  information  which  we  require.  The  moral  necessity  even 
of  pursuing  our  investigations  after  death,  is  a  fertile  source  of 
inconvenience  and  error  occasionally ;  for,  after  the  extinction 
of  life,  the  constituent  elements  quickly  manifest  a  tendency  to 
enter  into  new  combinations ;  every  hour  that  we  prolong  our 
researches  tends  to  render  them  less  accurate,  and  augment  the 
difficulty  of  continuing  them.  The  obstacles  and  inconve- 
niences arising  from  causes  of  this  description,  especially  in 
warm  climates,  and  in  the  summer  season  of  the  more  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  have  gradually  suggested  to  practical  ana- 
tomists those  artifices  and  contrivances  which  collectively  may 
be  denominated  the  Anatomical  Arts. 

Of  the  three  brochures  which  are  enumerated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  the  first  is  the  production  of  an  indivi- 
dual whose  name  and  whose  history  are  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  the  highest  expectations.  The  assistant  and  colleague  of 
Cuvier,  and  the  redacteur  of  his  incomparable  work  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  must,  on  the  subject  of  arts  which  he  had 
long  practised  in  every  form,  be  listened  to  with  peculiar  at- 
tention. This  essay,  therefore,  though  published  many  years 
ago,  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  French  anatomists  as  the  most 
valuable  and  elegant  treatise  on  the  subject, — as  too  short  and 
general  indeed,  but  as  containing  an  excellent  and  well-ordered 
view  of  the  different  objects  of  the  practical  anatomist,  and  the 
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means  vhich  he  emplojrs  to  attain  his  purpose.  The  anthon  of 
the  two  last  have  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  one  divinion  of 
the  subject,  that  of  conBervation ;  and  we  shall  thererore  eay 
little  or  nothing  of  their  works  till  we  come  to  the  proper  place. 

The  art  of  the  anatomist,  says  M.  Dumeril,  consists  of  five 
principal  processes,  viz.  dissection,  injection,  maceration,  con- 
servation, and,  finally,  arrangement  of  the  preparations  for  the 
purpose  of  study  or  communicating  knowledge.  Without  stat- 
ing any  remarkable  objection  to  this  division,  we  would  observe, 
that  the  duties  of  the  practical  anatomist  may  in  general  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads;  1st,  earposition,  under  which  we 
comprehend  dissection,  sawing,  tearing  where  requisite,  and 
division  by  nippers  or  pliers,  files,  or  any  other  species  of  cut- 
ting instrument;  2d,  preparation,  which  may,  without  much 
violence,  be  made  to  comprise  injection  of  every  kind,  insuflla- 
tion,  distension  of  different  kinds,  corrosion,  maceration,  &c.; 
Sd,  conservation,  or  the  employment  of  those  measures,  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  or  of  a  mixed  nature,  by  which  the  portions  or 
subjects  so  treated  may  be  prevented  from  undergoing  decora- 
position,  or  suffering  from  the  operation  of  other  causes,  which 
may  alter  their  appearance  or  properties.  As  this  arrangement 
of  the  anatomical  arts,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  found 
elsewhere,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  suited  for  bringing;  be- 
fore our  readers  the  useful  and  appropriate  parts  of  the  subject^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  order  thus  sketched. 

I.  We  have  already  expressed  our  general  view  of  what  WO 
mean  by  the  art  of  exposition  in  anatomical  studies.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  it  is  so  generally  known,  yet  so  little  subject 
to  general  rules,  that  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to  attempt  to 
enter  on  it  in  such  works  as  those  which  we  are  now  proceeding 
to  examine.  It  has  accordingly  required  express  treatiiee,  in 
which  the  course  of  proceeding,  and  the  individual  processes^ 
are  detailed,  as  the  anatomist  proceeds  in  his  researches.  The 
more  ancient  anatomists  satisfied  themselves  with  the  simplest 
and  most  easy  method  of  accomplishing  their  object ;  and  we  do 
not  recognise  much  systematic  instruction  for  exposing  and 
demonstrating  the  organs  and  textures  of  the  human  body  be- 
fore the  days  of  Eustachius  and  Varolius.  Both  of  these  ana- 
tomists give  directions  for  the  exposition  of  the  parts  which 
they  describe ;  but  their  precepts  are  so  simple  and  obvioiUy 
that  they  niust  have  occurred  to  the  most  ignorant  beginno*  in 
the  art.  We  find  Kiolanus,  in  like  manner,  entering  sonuwhat 
minutely  into  the  details  of  the  methods  which  be  found  mort 
expedient  and  successful  in  developing  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body.    AU  these  directions  uad  uutnictiiQOk  '««m  ^-ttt.  «■>« 
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and  arranged  by  Michael  Lysema— himsdf  an  aitatoniift 

of  Tery  conBiderable  eminence,  who  flourished  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  17th  century.  This  author,  who  studied  the  art  at 
Cq)enhagen,  under  the  auspices  of  Simon  Pauli  and  Thomas 
Bartholinus,  the  latt^  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  aaaiated  in 
the  discoyery  of  the  chyliferous  absorbents,  first  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  m  1653,  for  the  boiefit  of  the  rising 
anatomical  race^  under  the  quaint  but  expressive  title  of 
the  Anatomical  Knife.  We  must  not  try  the  patience  of  oar 
readers  by  any  account  <^  this  work,  or  in  tracing  the  histoiy 
and  gracfual  improvements  of  this  department  of  anatomical 
art,  ^om  the  days  of  Lyserus  to  that  of  the  London  Dissector, 
M.  Marjolin  and  Mr  Shaw.  We  believe,  -that  without  de- 
tracting from  the  merit  of  Lyserus,  which  is  certainly  very  con- 
siderable, without  referring  even  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
we  have  now  more  perfect  and  accomplished  guides  to  direct 
the  labours  of  the  practical  anatomist.  As  we  lately  had  occa^* 
sion  to  notice  a  very  excellent  and  finished  work  of  this  nature, 
we  shall  not  now  return  to  the  subject;  and  while  we  refer  to  it 
for  ample  information  on  the  details,  our  present  observatioos 
shall  be  of  a  very  general  nature. 

The  art  of  exposition  must  be  modified  according  to  the  anap 
tomical  nature  of  the  part  to  be  demonstrated,  according  to  the 
kind  of  view  which  it  is  wished  to  give,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  facts,  anatomical  or  physiological,  which  it  is  wished  to 
illustrate.  To  exhibit  a  satisfactory  view  of  parts  which  consist 
of  several  complicated  cavities,  two  or  three  sections  in  various 
ways  are  requisite.  The  nasal  cavities,  for  instance,  are  most 
conveniendy  shown  by  three  sections  at  least;  Is/,  a  vertical 
antero-posterior  one  through  the  mesial  plane,  or  as  near  it  as  is 
practicable ;  2dj  one  parallel  to  this,  but  from  three  to  six  lines 
on  the  one  side ;  and,  3(/,  a  vertical  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
last,  and  the  plane  of  which  lies  across  the  cranium,  so  as  to  se- 
parate it  into  anterior  and  posterior  divisions.  Again,  if  it  be 
wished  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  tongue,  larynx^  tra- 
chea, uvula,  and  pharynx,  mis  will  be  very  well  done  by  a  ver* 
tical  section  whien  is  antero-posterior,  and  divides  these  parts 
in  two  equal  halves  by  tlie  mesial  plane ;  but,  if  the  object  of 
the  demonstrator  be  to  exhibit  the  glottis,  rima,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages  regulate  the  quantity  of  air 
which  enters  the  trachea,  and,  by  shutting  and  opening  the  glot- 
tis, enable  the  individual  to  retain  his  breath,  as  happens  in  great 
efforts  of  personal  strength,  then  this  section  is  almost  useless, 
and  must  be  relinquished  for  other  two,  the  direction  of  whidi 
will  show  this  more  satisfactorily.  The  demonstrator  will,  ia 
fuch  a  case,  make  two  sections,— 'One  transversely  across  at  the 
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inferior  taatvin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  to  u  to  ezpon  the  ey* 
lindrical  cavi^  of  this  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  loneitndtDal 
fissure  of  the  glottis  immediately  above.  The  other  should  be 
vertical  and  transverse,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  thus  divided,  not  into  a  right  and  left  half,  but  into 
anterior  and  posterior  portions ;  or  the  dissector  may  remove 
the  posterior  portion  ofthe  cricoid  cartilage,  but  vichout  injur- 
ing the  articulation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  By  such  sectiona 
he  will  be  enabled  to  show  the  extent  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and 
the  mode  in  which  this  curious  mechanism  is  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  three  functions  of  respiratioD,  speech,  and  de*- 
glutition. 

Every  practical  anatomist  knows  how  moch  depends  on  the 
correct  and  distinct  exposition  ofthe  parts  in  the  neck,  in  the  pe- 
rinsum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  those 
concerned  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  hernia.  These, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  now  well  known  by  the  lalx>ars  of 
Scarpa,  Cooper,  Colles,  and  Bums,  and,  more  recently,  by  the 
improvements  of  Messrs  Bell  and  Shaw.  Of  equal  importance- 
certainty,  as  a  p.iece  of  curious  and  interesting  anatomy,  though 
less  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pracdcal  surgeon,  is  the  expc 
sition  of  the  parts  constituting  the  organ  of  hearing.  One  of. 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  Mr  Swan's  work  is  his  Ilth  Chajv 
ter,  in  which  be  has  examined  this  subject  with  considerable 
detail.  As  the  subject  is  curious,  and  not  easily  comprehended, 
we  shall  make  such  use  of  Mr  S.'s  work  as  we  think  may  be 
beneficial  to  our  readers. 

"  The  bone  which  forms  the  inferior  part  of  each  meatus  audito* 
rius  externus  must  be  laid  bare,  and  carefully  removed  with  ■  chit* 
sel  and  moUet,  until  the  membrana  tympam  is  fully  exposed.  la. 
one  of  these  portions,  the  extremity  of  the  Euatadiian  tube  must 
be  detached  from  the  phaiynx,  and  turned  a  little  aside  i  the  aatS"' 
rior  part  of  the  skull  must  then  be  removed  by  sawing  through  the 
glenoid  cavity,  so  as  to  leave  the  membrana  tympani  and  Eustachian 
tube  perfect.  In  this  portion  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  may  be 
laid  open,  by  cutting  away  with  A  strong  knife  or  chissel  a  thin  piece 
of  bone  which  is  at  the  side,  and  opposite  the  middle  of  tlie  petrous 
pordoD  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  between  its  sharp  edge  and  the 
squamous  portion,  which  will  expose  the  malleus  and  incus.  Then 
the  Eustachian  tube  must  be  cut  cnien  quite  into  the  tympanum.  In 
this  dissection,  the  tympanum  will  be  seen  communicatmg  backwards 
with  the  mastmd  cells,  and  at  the  same  time  the  situations  of  the 
four  mall  bones  must  be  observed.  That  the  malleus  is  fixed  by  iu 
handle  to  the  membrana  ^mpani,  and  that  iu  processus  gracilis  b 
articulated  in  a  groove  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tyinpanum.  That 
the  body  of  the  incus  is  articulated  with  the  heed  of  the  milleui  i 
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flMliliihortenitb  resting  in  a  groove  in  the  bone  mer  the  entnna 
(if  the  mattoid  cells ;  and  after  a  little  of  the  petrous  portion,  opps- 
aite  to  the  incus,  has  been  cut  away,  that  its  long  cms  is  joined  Is 
the  OS  orbiculare,  which  is  a  very  small  round  bone.  That  the 
stapes  goes  across  the  tympanum,  its  head  being  articulated  witk 
the  OS  orbiculare,  and  its  base  with  the  fenestra  OTalis.  To  hate 
these  bones  separate,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect,  it  ia  necesssiy 
to  macerate  a  temporal  bone  until  they  are  quite  loose.  In  a  similsr 
portion  of  the  skull,  the  muscles  of  the  tympanum  must  a^ao  be  dis* 
aected.**    pp.  89-91. 

"  For  making  a  preparation  of  the  labyrinth,  it  is  necessary  t9 
begin  to  file  about  the  middle  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  between  its  ridge  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  an! 
the  superior  semicircular  canal  will  be  opened,  and  by  tracing  it  to- 
wards the  tympanum,  will  be  found  terminotmg  in  the  vesdbole, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  malleus ;  the  other  e^ctremity  will 
be  found  terminating  in  common  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal,  which  termination  is  about  three- twdfibs 
of  an  inch  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  meatus  so* 
ditorius  intemns,  and  in  the  foetus  two«  twelfths. 

**  In  tracing  the  posterior  canal  backwards,  its  inferior  extremity 
win  be  found  at  about  three  and  a  half  twelfths  of  an  inch  from  the 
jugular  fossa,  and  in  the  foetus  rather  more  than  two-twelfths  of  aa 
Inch  from  the  foramen  stylo-mastoideum. 

**  These  two  canals  being  laid  open,  the  petrous  portion  bdiind 
them  must  be  cut  away  until  the  exterior  semicircular  canal  is  open- 
ed. It  is  placed  horizontally  about  four- twelfths  of  an  inch  deeper 
in  the  bone  than  the  top  of  the  superior  canal,  and  is  nearly  even 
with  the  superior  part  of  the  incus.  In  the  foetus  it  is  tbree-tjfrelftbs 
of  an  inch  deeper  in  the  bone  than  the  top  of  the  superior  canal. 
The  labyrinth  is  most  easily  dissected  in  the  foetus,  for  it  is  as  per* 
feet  as  in  the  adult,  whilst  the  surrounding  bone  is  so  soft  as  to  be 
▼ery  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  but  the  adult  ear  makes  tlie  most  beauti- 
ful preparation.  In  the  foetus,  the  course  of  a  great  part  of  the  su- 
perior and  posterior  semicircular  canals  may  be  seen  without  any  dis- 
section. 

**  The  cochlea  is  now  to  be  dissected.  It  lies  with  its  base  to  the 
meatus  auditorius  intemus,  and  its  apex  to  the  tympanum.  It  is 
three-twelfths  of  an  inch  from  the  entrance  of  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  superior  semicircular  canal  into  the  vestibule ;  in  the  foetus  it 
b  two-twelfths  of  an  inch.  It  must  be  opened  by  carefully  cutting 
away  the  bone  with  a  knife,  the  point  being  inclined  a  little  down* 
wards  towards  the  tympanum.  When  the  cochlea  is  laid  open,  some- 
thing like  a  pillar  in  the  middle,  (J^oing  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
may  be  observed ;  the  lower  two-thirds  of  which  have  been  called 
modiolus,  and  the  upper  third  inlundibulum.  The  lamina  spiralis, 
which  is  a  thin  plate  of  bone  with  a  membranous  edge,  winds  round 
the  pillar ;  it  begins  at  the  fenestf  a  rotundai  and  divides  the  cochlea 
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ntoiwockiMili'Ctlledtealc;  theso  two  otnal»  oomtanriicaiB  at  the 
;  apek*  wlievft  the  huniiie  spiralis  terminatai  in  a  sharp  poiaL  H.^ AMWy 
pp.95-f-99» 

In  Kgard  to  the  joqpdntioa  both  of  the  tympanal  csavi^  and 
of  the  labyrintfat  i^  majraddly  diat  we  haTO.  foond  ithj  ofm^ 
rienoe  exceedingly  naefol  tb  make  inch  tertiops  of  the  temporal 
bone^  in.tbe  dried  states  as  will  expoie  the  two  fiBoertne^  the 
Yestibnle^  the  eoehfea,  and  the  semicircnlar  caoali  i-^and^  after 
these  preliminiiry  opeimtion%  io  proceed  to  expose  these  cavitica 
in  a  recent  bone^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oommnnieate  a  dear 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  soft  parts  which  they  are  destined  to 
^ntain.  This  twofold  method  of  exposition  will  be  found  in* 
finitely  mdre  nsefal  to  the  beginner^  than  if  he  were  iobe  taoght 
the  structure  of  theoi^^an  jroln  the  retoit  ear  ilone. 

In  the  develc^ment  of  structure^  or  the  minute  dispontioo  of 
the  component  parts  of  variou*  tissues,  a  more  padent  and  care- 
ful spedes  of  e)tposidop  is  requisite.  The  knife^  the  fiie^  and  tbe 
saw,  are.  of  little  «s%  unless  tneir  employment  be  guid^  by  the 
light  which  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  textures  by  the  oper- 
ation of  chtfnical  agents.  Both  of  our  authors  seem  to  make 
exceedingly  light  ot  this ;  and  while  M«  Domerii  has  i^ken  but 
little  of  it,  Mr  Swan  has  passed  it  over  entirely*  As  an  instance 
of  what  the  former  has  said,  we  present  his  method  of  exposing 
the  vessds  of  the  osseous  system* 

**  Thus,. for  example;  to  render  more  tisibie  the  principal. artat/i 
which  is  distributed  to  the  substance  of  a  eyliodrical  bonei  let  thp 
artery  be  distended  with  some  colottriDg  anttor^  the  bone  ,be  in^  ^ 
mersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid»  ahd  subsequently  Tarnished,  the  animal 
matter  which  is  left  will  become  so  transparent  as  to  show  distinctly 
the  ramification  of  the  Tessels  which  go  to  It*  A  prepaiatlon  ef  |hi0 
Und  may  he  kept  either  in  tte  open  air,  after  being  unmeraed  in  ad 
alocAolic  sofution  of  an  arsenical  soap,  which  dries  quickly  withotti 
Uandibgt  and  is  easily  varnished ;  or,  if  the  preparation  be  smedt  il 
may  be  suspended  in  any  Tolatlle  olL  In  the  last  case,  the  iiyectiw 
mpst  be  made  with  gelatinous,  not  oDy  substances.  ^ 

The  anatomist  who  nnderralnesi  or  is  unaware  of  the  advan* 
teges  which  he  may  derive  from  chemical  mesns^  and  tmsta  e9D» 
dSiively  to  the  knife  in  derelopinff  orgaiiiisation,-  deprives  Inm* 
adf  of  the  most  fertile  source  of  knowledge  ^srithin  his  reack 
On  a  former  occasion,  we  attempted  to  idiow  how  moch  ligbc 
bad  been  thrown  oh  die  OTganiaadon  of  Ae  nervotts  system,  D)f 
the  ingenious  applicadpn  of  chemical  agents  hi  the  hands  erf 
Reil  and  Bichat;  *  and  it  would  not  be  dOfficult  to  prove,  frorit 
the  researches  of  those  eminent  anatomists,  die  necessity  df  Ml 
f       '  '   '"^ 
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dtirsiing  the  cercbra]  matter  )iy  immersion  in  alcohol,  ackl*,  m 
snliilion  of  corrosive  aubliniatc,  in  investigating  ihe  orgaiiu!bliai 
ot'  the  brain.  Another  very  etlecttml  agent  for  reodering  dUtina, 
an<l  unlblding  thcxe  minute  tissues,  which  the  ecnlpel  eithv  k- 
Goniplislies  imperfectly  or  in  no  degree  at  all,  is  lon^- continual 
boiling.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  diaposition  of  the  fihres  <^'lilc 
organic  muscles,  is  remarkably  well  illustrated  by  the  obscr^'atiiak 
of  Ur  Duncan  junior  on  the  structure  of  the  heart.  Every  one 
who  it,  fftmiiiar  with  anatomical  researches,  and  the  writings  of 
anatomists,  knows  the  scunty  information  which  can  be  oblain- 
eil  tW)m  the  mere  unassisted  dissection,  and  by  cutting,  as  is  n- 
audly  done,  to  show  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  its 
parietes  into  small  pieces,  in  various  directions.  The  gradual 
application  of  licat,  by  long  boiling,  effects  on  the  tissues  of  tbc 
heart  chemical  changes,  which  render  the  study  of  it£  organi- 
zution  a  matter  of  comparative  facility.  The  connecting  celll^ 
lar  tissue  is  softened,  partially  dissolved,  and  allows  the  pan« 
which  it  united  to  be  separated,  while  die  fibrin  of  the  mio- 
cutar  fibres  is  rendered  firmer,  denser,  and  more  conapicn- 
oua.  By  this  means,  the  auricles  and  great  vessels  are  easi- 
ly removed  from  their  respective  ventricles,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ventricles  is  rendered  obvious,  the  direction  of  di« 
constituent  fibres  is  shown,  and,  by  cautious  management,  tiie 
whole  of  the  ventricles  may  be  unrolled  and  as  it  were  U!i> 
fdded.  We  may  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  fleshy  or 
muscular  pillars  of  the  henri:  arc  formed  from  the  substance 
of  these  fibres,  and  in  what  manner  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle 
is  diminished  at  the  instant  of  contraction.  In  short,  more  bni 
been,  or  may  be  done,  by  this  means,  to  develop  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  heart  and  other  complicated  muscular  organ% 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  knife  of  the  most  desfi^oaa 
anatomist. 

II.  There  are  many  situations  in  which  mere  dissection,  at 
the  successive  and  methodic  removiil  of  different  parts,  does  not 
enable  tbc  anatomist  to  show  minutely  all  the  necessary  points 
rcUtiug  to  the  figure,  size,  distribution,  and  other  qualitica  of 
several  organs.  Previous,  Uierefore,  to  the  use  of  the  knif^ 
the  scissors,  the  saw,  file,  or  gouge,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
certain  preliniuiary  operations,  the  object  of  which  is,  in  gene* 
ral,  to  render  parts  which  would  otherwise  be  indistinct  or  even 
invisible,  obvious,  and  of  easy  examination.  He  must  inject 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics ;  he  must  inflate  the  membranous 
hollow  organs;  otlier  parts,  in  which  this  is  uiconvcnient,  bo 
must  distend  by  baked  hair,  flax,  sponge,  or  any  other  mode> 
rately  clastic  siibstfincc:  and  not  unlVci|ue)itly  ho  finds  it  iitdit- 
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pciinble  to  folidt  the  aid  of  ceitwn  chemical  poWcn  to  remore 
or  ietttav  what  ia  Btipcrflnoiu,  and  nnfbld  whatever  is  rndit- 
ttnct  We  IfxA.  upon  these  TarioiiB  procesaes  as  all  analogoiu, 
or  of  the  lame  iiatare,-^<s  all  haviof;  the  same  object  in  view, 
althongh  attaining  jt  in  a  difierent  way,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  cOse  which  requires  their  employment.  It  i«  with 
some  distrust  that  we  venture  to  criticise  even  the  order  in 
which  M.  Dumeril  and  Mr  Swan  have  chosen  to  deliver  their  in- 
stmctions ;  bnt  we  think  that  both  of  these  authors  have  erred 
exceedingly  in  this  respect;  and,  from  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
purpose  which  the  practical  anatomist  ought  to  retain  steadily 
before  him  in  preparing  for  demonstradon,  have  destroyed,  in 
8  considerable  d^ee,  the  nnity  of  their  subject,  and  thrown 
jnto  some  confiision  matters  which,  in  our  mind,  admitted  of  a 
very  clear  and  S3nnmetrical  arrancrement.  That  this  observa- 
tion is  strictly  trtre,  we  think  will  readily  be  discovered,  on 
looking  into  the  arrangcm«it  of  Mr  Swan,  who  has  treated  the 
several  divisions  of  his  subject  in  a  manner  not  favourable  t6 
the  commnnicaticm  of  knowledge,  however  it  may  suit  the  indi> 
vidaal  steps  uid  pn^ess  of  his  description.  It  mnsl  not,  there- 
fore, excite  the  astonishment  of  our  readers,  that  we  do  not  fal- 
low the  order  of  either  of  our  authors  in  considering  the  several 
processes  of  injection,  insufflation,  distension,  corrosion,  mace- 
raUMi  in  vsrious  liquors,  and  even  coagulation  or  induration 
as  analogous,  and  to  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  what 
we  have  named  Preparation. 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  processes  employed  with  this 
intention,  either  depend  on  injection  in  some  degree  for  their 
saecess,  or  imply  and  require  that  as  a  preliminary  measure,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  they  did  not  occur  to  anatomical  inquiren 
till  the  art  of  injecting  was  brought  to  considerable  perfectioR. 
When  we  take  a  cursory  glance  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  art,  however  simple  and  obvious  it  may  now  be  considered, 
it  appears  to  have  demanded  considerable  reflection  and  inge- 
natty  before  it  could  be  rendered  of  much  use  to  the  anatomist; 
and  it  was  only  after  many  unsuccessful  trials  had  been  msd^ 
that  it  began  to  assume,  in  the  hands  of  De  Graaf  and  Ruysch, 
that  unexpected  perfection  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
celebrity  of  these  names.  Most  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
deem  it  of  little  momem  to  look  back  at  the  origins  of  an  art 
which  ia  now  so  rimpl^  and  we  are  not  certain  that  wc  sludt 
succeed  in  indacing  them  to  change  this  opinion ;  but  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  an  art  is  sometimes  nsefid 
m  improving  it,  even  in  its  more  perfect  stage ;  and  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  diiiealtiet  with  ivhich  its  progress  wua  embarraw- 
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edp  makes  us  appreciate  the  advantages  whidi'it  has  funudied. 
We  are  now  aware  that  the  great  purpose  of  kijection  ia  to  roH 
4er  more  distinct  and  obviousi  the  course*  sizei  and  terminadoo 
of  those  ramifying  tubes  which  constitute  so  great  a  propordon 
of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal  body.  Wherever  art^ 
rieSy  veins,  or  lymphatics,  are  to  be  shown,  the  distenrion  of 
them  by  various  substances  is  always  the  most  certain  method 
of  doing  it,  and  enables  the  dissector  to  trace  their  minutest  di- 
visions in  situations  where,  without  such  aid,  their  existence 
could  not  have  been  credited.  Whether  the  earlier  practicil 
anatomists  were  distinctly  aware  of  this,  we  have  not  now  the 
means  of  determining;  but  we  may  almost  conclude,  that  they 
did  not  perceive  rightly  by  what  means  this  object  was  to  be  a^ 
tained.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  employed  merely  waterv 
fluids,  and  afterwards  fluids  of  various  consistence,  in  which 
colouring  substances  were  suspended ;  but  their  ignorance  of 
substances  which  could  be  injected  in  a  fluid  state,  and  should 
subsequently  become  solid,  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  labours.  Anotner  cause  which  contributed,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  retard  their  progress,  and  prevent  thdr 
success,  is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfection  of  their  apparatus 
'  The  want  of  good  forcing  syringes,  which  seem  to  have  been 
jBrst  employed  by  De  Graaf  in  1668,  for  the  purpose  of  inject- 
ing^ must  have  rendered  most  of  the  attempts  which  they  made 
very  ineffectual,  and  even  abortive. 

That  the  art  of  distending  the  vessels  of  the  animal  body  by 
melted  fluids,  which,  on  hardening,  should  mould  themselves 
exactly  in  the  form  and  distribution  of  these  tubes,  is  but  a  mo* 
dern  contrivance,  we  have  sufiicient  proof  in  the  wonder  and 
admiration  with  which  the  few  rude  and  awkward  attempts  of 
Swammerdam  were  beheld.  Previous  to  the  time  of  this  inde- 
fieitigable  inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  no  attempts  of 
the  Kind  seem  to  have  been  even  imagined ;  and  the  imperfect 
trials  on  which  anatomists  had,  as  it  were,  stu^ibled,  seem  to 
have  been  instituted  rather  for  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  de- 
monstration of  the  manner  in  which  different  divisions  of  the 
same  order  of  vessels  communicated,  than  with  the  hope  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  a  palpable  and  distinct  form,  the  general  divisions 
of  the  vascular  system. 

Bartholomew  Eustachius,  whose  appearance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  centurv  constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  is  the  first  anatomist  of  whose  injections  we  have 
undoubted  evidence.  Afler  pursuing  his  studies  with  great 
assiduity  and  success  at  Rome,  where  he  showed  a  decided  par- 
tijdity  mr  axiatpmy,  be  was  nominated  professor  of  this  ad^ce 
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to  the  Ronun  ColWge, — an  office  which  be  filled  with  such 
uleot  uid  hononr,  «a  to  excite  the  jealoqay,  of  the  nei^bouring 
Univenitiei.  In  hia  reseArchec  into  the  structure  of  the  humaa 
body,  he  wu  the  most  indefatigabte  inquirer  of  the  d&y,  and,  in 
many  departments  of  human  anntomy  at  least,  may  be  laid  to 
have  created  the  sdence.  Previous  to  his  time,  almost  all  the 
anatomists,  except  James  Berenger  de  Carpi,  were  in  the  habit 
of  dissectinff  principally  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals,  and 


^  to  them  exclusively  for  the  establishment  of  anatomi- 
cal facts;  and  even  Vesalius  wns  not  exempt  from  this  error. 
l^ustachiiu,  however,  though  he  did  not  reject  the  informatioa 
obtained  from  this  source,  yet  devoted  himself  most  assiduously 
to  the  examination  of  the  nnman  subject,  and  thus  corrected 
many  errors  into  which  the  earlier  anatomists  had  been  led. 
Among  other  subjects  pertfunin^  to  the  organization  of  the  hu- 
man  body,  he  bestowed  incredible  attention  on  ^e  structure  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  urinary  organs  in  general.  He  seems  to 
have  repc^edly  injected  fluids  of  various  kinds  into  tlie  renal 
arteries;  to  have  thus  become  intimately  actjuainted  with  their 
oourse  and  termination ;  and  indeed  his  description  of  the  or- 
ganization of  these  glands,  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  pieces  of 
anatomical  history  which  we  possess.  We  have  not  room  in 
lliis  place  to  examine  his  various  discoveries  in  the  vascular 
syvtcm,  to  most  of  which  his  practice  of  injecting  water,  &c. 
seems  to  have  greatly  contributed.  To  any  one  who  eutminea 
the  engraved  representations  whidi  he  has  left  of  the  aorta,  and 
other  great  vessels,  of  the  vena  aeygos,  and  some  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  vascular  system,  it  mui>t  be  at  once  gratifying 
and  wonderful  to  think  that  it  wns  possible  for  him,  in  so  short 
a  space,  to  collect,  from  personal  and  unassisted  observation,  so 
much  correct  anatomy  in  subjects  where,  of  all  others,  it  waa 
most  easy  to  eoramit  errors.  He  was  indeed  the  first  author 
who  gave  correct  ideas  of  the  relative  position  of  the  great 
vessels, — the  Erst  who,  after  Amatus  Lusitanus,  demonstrated 
and  described  the  vena  azygos, — and  the  first  who  detected  and 
described  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  his  priority  in  these  important 
points  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  bis  habit  of  tracing  and 
observing  vascular  organs. 

The  example  of  £usta<^ius  appears  to  have  been  either  little 
known,  or  little  followed  by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
Miccessors;  for  we  find  no  mw^ioB  made  of  injecting  the  blood- 
vessels till  more  than  half  a  eaotiOT  after,  in  the  time  of  John 
Kk^anus.  This  aotbor^  whowMDom  at  Paris  in  1£77,  and 
died  in  1657*  was  royal  profeuor  of  anatomy  and  botanj^i  and 
onttivaled  the  aoatamical  am  and  icieticeB  witb  much  «jN|dBitjr 
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mxl  success.  Hia  name  is  cunnccted  witli  circumstancM  of  po> 
culior  interest  iu  the  history  of  Englisli  pliysioLogy,  in  coqm- 
<)ueacc  of  his  controversy  with  Harvey,  hia  visit  ti>  Eiij^laud, 
and  hia  interview  with  that  immort-il  phyisician,  who  repeated 
hij  experiments  before  RioiaDus,  without  convincing  him  of  the 
conclusions  derived  from  them.  Riolanus  not  only  prftctised 
the  method  employed  by  Eustachiusi  of  injccung  coloured  ik> 
c|uors  into  the  blood- vesiiels,  but  recommended  a  contrivana 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  of  inflating  them  with  air — a  procMi 
to  which  he  applied  the  fanciful  term  o^ pnctcmatic  anatomy,  |^ 
its  Rie&ns  he  showed  that  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  full-grown 
faitus  communicates  with  every  part  of  the  body ;  that  tb«  por- 
tal vein  of  the  adult  commuuicatcH  witli  the  vena  cava]  (ke 
Stomach  with  the  spleen,  by  means  of  the  vasa  brevia;  atid  llw 
radicula'  of  the  emulgent  vein  with  the  ureter.  He  recom- 
mends inflation  of  the  vessels,  most  particularly  in  living  sni* 
mals,  in  which  he  asserts  it  ml^ht  be  employed  to  demonstrale 
known,  and  discover  new  communications  of  the  vascular 
system. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  these  brief  notices,  that  tlie 
art  of  injecting  was  still  in  its  rudest  and  most  imperfect  stal^ 
and  by  no  means  calculated  to  afford  much  informatioD  on  ibe 
nature  of  the  animal  organization.  This  point  is  still  m<ue 
conspicuously  exemplified  in  the  history  and  researches  of  our 
countryman  Francis  Glisson,  who  was  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Cambridge  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.     This  author 

Fiublished  at  London,  in  1654,  his  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
iver;  and  perhaps  not  tlie  least  valuable  part  of  it,  is  the  d^ 
scription  which  he  has  given  of  the  method  and  upparatus  which 
he  employed  to  inject  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  the  ramificaUooB 
of  the  portal  vein.  The  injection  which  he  employed  aod  ro? 
commended  for  the  same  purpose,  was  water,  either  pure  or 
mingled  with  milk,  or  tinged  with  sadiron,  or  any  simvlar  co- 
louring matter.  His  apparatus,  of  which  he  has  given  an  eor 
graved  representation  in  the  work,  was  of  the  nitlest  descrij^ 
tion.  It  consisted  of  a  large  bladder  furnished  witli  n  tube,  the 
greater  orifice  of  which  might  be  secured  by  a  plug,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  be  readily  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  cord 
attached  lo  it,  while  the  smaller  orifice  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  vessel  to  be  injected. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Glisson,  tliehlstory  of  Engibb  saa- 
tomy  and  pathology  has  to  boast  of  Thomas  Willis,  a  physiciaa 
of  the  first  eminence  in  London.  Precisely  ten  years  after  the  ap* 
pearance  of  tiie  anatomy  of  the  Hver,  Dr  Willis  published,  j|jt 
anatomy  of  tlie  brain ;  which  was  distinguished  at  unce  " 
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Inning  Ihennst  dabotate  and  perfect  deicriptum  of  the  nervou* 
syrtem,  and  eshibifing  original  and  norel  views  of  the  natnre 
of  diieaae,  which  bare  excrdsed  a  remarkable  influence  bn  the 
sdbaeqncnt  progreM  of  pnctical  medidoe.  Willie  injected  co- 
loured flnidi  into  ^e  carotid  arterv  of  one  ride,  to  diicorer  and 
iestablish  their  communication  b;  the  anastomoaing  arrangetneDt 
which  has  since  been  known  by  his  name.  If  the  idcaa  m  Wil- 
lis had  not  been  bewildered  by  the  myiucal  pathology  of  the 
day,  bis  anatomical  prcf>ensitiel^  and  bis  talent  for  obscrrattoa 
•nd  accurate  description,  would  bare  placed  him  first  in  the 
liata  of  medical  science. 

Almost  immediately  ailer  this,  two  reiy  marked  improre- 
menta,  both  in  the  apparatus,  and  likewise  la  the  matericJa  em- 
ployed, were  introduced  into  the  art  by  three  contemporary  a- 
nattHoists,  Swammcrdam  and  De  Graaf  in  Holland,  and  Bellini 
in  Italy.  The  two  former  were  known  to  each  other,  and  ori- 
ginally friends;  thouf^  evidences  still  remun  of  the  jeslonsv 
rad  hatred  with  which  th^  looked  on  the  labonra  of  each 
other. 

•  Jahn  Swammerdam  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  of  the  sama 
name  at  Amsterdam.  In  1661,  when  only  24<  years  of  age,  he 
was  known  at  I^den,  where  he  had  studied,  as  an  anatomist 
t£  great  knowledge  and  talent ;  and  he  is  recorded  to  have  in- 
jected in  1666,  in  his  native  city,  under  the  auspices  of  Van 
Home  and  ^ades;  three  or  four  years  after  at  Porio,  before 
Thei>enot  and  Steno;  and,  in  1671,  in  the  presence  of  Foa, 
Wedien,  and,  according  to  some  authoritiea,  Ruysch.  lite 
injections  of  Swammerdam,  which  were  made  with  melted  tal- 
loW  or  wax,  which  was  tinged  of  various  colours,  are  men* 
ti6ced  aa  of  a  nature  entirely  new  and  unknown,  and  evi- 
dently ezdted  great  wonder  and  attention.  It  does  not  ai^ 
pear  to  be  establiihed  with  certain^,  whether  this  anatonuit 
WBB  «ititled  to  the  entire  merit  of  this  improvementr  whicb^ 
however  simple  it  may  leem,  was  the  means  of  brining  the 
art  of  injecUon  in  gcno'al,  and  the  whole  scEence  of  Tascolar 
anatomy,  to  the  perfection  which  it  has  since  attuned.  He  u 
reported  to  have  been  led  to  it  by  injecting  a  quantity  of  melt- 
ed wax  into  the  nterine  vesseb ;  but  this  contrivance  is  by  o- 
dierv  attributed  to  Lanrentius  Bellini,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
tba  University  of  Pisa,  who  ^>pearB  to  have  prepared  and  studied 
tba  distribution  of  the  renal  vessels  in  this  manner ;  though  it 
aseifas  by  no  meant  certain  that  Swammerdam  had  any  informa^ 
don  of  the  devices  of  Bellini.  It  ii  however  alleged,  that  lie 
derived  the  faint  of  tinging  the  matter  of  hu  injections  fran 
John  Hnddeniua. 
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a  mtive  of  ScboonhaTn  in  tha  Uailiid\  FhiviHei.:  .  Xhni# 
€Ql  «ff  at  tlMT  iemriy  age  of  38  yma,  bmtimB^UAmidi 
ef  {pMl  talents  for  tke  raoomAiL  eolfitadM'  of  muislf 
oalar  anatoay.  He  wm  the  first  wbo^npkgred  the  9ftwifgB  fa 
imetiiig^.  and.has  left  beUndhun  a  small  traafiise^mthajSmi^ 
diisfaistninleDtinproaecBtm|[(anatoaitoslliiiqutf  BjtUiirajA 
ha  demoBstrated  the  distribation  and  tenainadoii  of  the  caratil 
art8riai--4ke  circular  mofiosi  of  the  blood  froiB  these,  to  t^ 
jagolar  .TeiDS<-4rom.  the  pnlaiODarj  artery  to  the  pulniQiiiuy 
Terns,  and  left  side  of  the  heart— from  the  risnal  artery  io  daa 
Mud  vein,'  and  even  thefvenacsm-rthe  oburse  of  the  ihcHacic 
daet'^-tha  ^ommnnication. between  the  vasa deferentia amlihe 
WiiOTlff  seminales'^«*tfae  dbtension  of  the  cavernous  bodie%  jwi 
aooseqaoit  erection  of  the  penis  bytfae  injectioo  of  thehj^M^ 
gastric  artery.  ... 

The  injectinfir  cdebrity  of  Roys^  is  kidcmn  to  all  the  woridi 
aiid'Wa  cannot  hope  to  add.a  single  nav  Atct  to  the  wondsn 
which  are  usually  related  concerning  the  labours  of  this  oele» 
inrated  anatomist  Weiido-  not,  kowewr,.  ftel  particularly  an- 
adoos  So  repeat  the  often  told  stories  of  the  miracles  of;  his  » 
ieodouir;  nor  do  we  think  that  a  very  just  character  of  Rnysch 
liaB  been  transmitted  to  modem  timeSi  Two  remarkable  points 
io  his  history  we  are  disposed  to  view  in  a  light  somewhat  dit 
An'ent  from  that  in  which  they  Jiave  been  generally  representedl 
\We  allude  to  his  success  |a  injecting,  which  has  been  .generally 
supposed  to  be  uneqnalkdf  and- the  charge  which  has  been  uBt- 
mwlj  brought  agamst  htmiof  invidiously  and  illiberally  oon* 
cealing  die  means  by  which  be  acpomplished  his  purpose.  We 
are  p^ectly- willing  to  admit  that  Ruyseh  almost  created  the 
•art  of  huecting;  for  the  rndeiand  awkward  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed,  even  in  :tfae  trials  of.  Swammerdam'  and  Ds 
Graa^  jvhen  he  began  his  labours,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
perfeedon'  which  it  had  attained  in  his  patient  and  dexterous 
management;  '  This,  verv  circumstance^  however,  has.  grnsasly 
contributed  to  increase  the  admiration  with  which  his  laboun 
were  viewed,  and  to  execrate  the  aoconntl  which  hate  beea 
Mcorded  of  the  feelings  to  which  they  gave  tise.  It  was  some- 
;  sonew,  and  unexpected,  to  behold  the  organs  of  the  ho* 
body  covered  with  minute  arboresoent  vessels;  th«re  Was  a 
something  which  gave  a  sort  of  interest  and  beauty  even  to  dt^ 
jects  whidb  all  mankind  had  been  accustomed  to  view  with  hor* 
ror  and  disgnsty  and  in  which  even  the  zeal  of  anatomists  did 
not  prevent  them  from  participating^  that  it  is  by  no  means  so 
wonderftd  ss  it  has  beep  r^resei^  that  the  pnparaficns  of 
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Ruysch  were  so  much  visited  and  admired.  To  any  one  who 
pemses  the  difier^nt  ThesoMni  of  this  author,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  preparations  which  he  had  made,,  it  will  appear  to- 
lerably evident,  that  the  means  which  Ruysch  took  to  succeed  in 
his  injecUons  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  mate 
rials,  though  that  must  have  been  of  some  moment,  as  the  manner 
in  which  he  employed  them,  the  extreme  care  which  he  took  to 
prepare  his  subjects  previous  to  injection,  and,  above  all,  using 
the  utmost  expedition  compatible  with  the  proper  performance 
of  the  process.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  injeo* 
dons  of  Ruysch  were  infinitely  better  executed  than  any  other 
preparations  have  since  been  done ;  but  wc  presume  that  this 
results  from  that  admiration  of  antiquity  which  leads  many  to 
commend  any  thing,  because  it  was  done  long  ago,  and  not  be- 
cause it  was  done  well.  We  think,  at  all  events,  that  if  the 
Ruyschian  art  has  been  lost,  it  has  likewise  been  re- discovered; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  modern  museums  present  as  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  art  as  any  almost  that  the  Dutch  anatomist 
could  boast. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  illiberal  secrecy  on  the  methods 
which  he  employed,  we  doubt  much  whether  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  conceal ;  we  suspect,  if  the  whole  were  to  be  disclosed 
to  the  world,  it  would  differ  exceedingly  little  from  what  the 
best  modern  practical  anatomists  know  intimately,  and  practise 
daily.  This  does  not,  indeed,  place  the  character  of  Ruysch 
in  a  much  more  honourable  light;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
where  there  is  little  to  reveal,  the  value  of  that  little  is  often  en- 
hanced by  concealment;  and  if  the  excellence  of  Ruysch's  method 
consisted  in  an  attention  to  many  minute  details  and  petty  forms, 
the  observance  of  which  might  appear  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose, he  was  perhaps  not  to  be  so  much  blamed  for  not  expos- 
ing what  was  little  likely  to  meet  with  credence  at  that  early 
period  of  the  art. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  these  historical  notices 
of  the  early  progress  of  this  art,  that  we  must  not  enter  on  the 
history  of  the  more  modern  practical  anatomists,  or  the  im- 
provements which  they  introduced.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
after  the  time  of  Ruysch,  it  was  cultivated  with  much  assiduity 
by  Kerckringius,  Lieberkuhn,  Delassone,  and  the  first  Monro, 
the  last  of  whom  has  left,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  writ- 
ten proofs  of  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  on  its  details. 
The  art  is  now  so  generally  known,  and  the  discoveries  which 
it  has  enabled  the  modem  anatomists  to  make — the  accurate  de- 
scriptions, particularly,  which  it  has  enabled  Haller,  and  more 
recently  Sourpai  to  giv^  w  of  the  minqte  divisions  and  aaastp* 
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mosinj;  cnm  mill  lie  at  ions  of  ihe  vascular  cystcm,  tire  so  familiar, 
that  we  could  not  hope  to  interest  our  readen  by  tmy  fanhn- 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Wo  shall  merely  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  tlie  manner  in  which  M.  Dumeril  bus  examined  the 
penernl  lousiness  of  injecting,  and  the  improvements  which  he 
nas  fitibmitted  to  the  anatornical  world.  M.  Unmcrii  Uihdu 
that  the  movable  tubes  which  are  inserted  Into  the  vess^  are 
liable  lo  three  objections.  \st.  As  they  are  of  metal,  ttioy  are 
still;  inflexible,  bikI  too  rapid  conductors  of  caloric.  2rf,  A»  it 
IB  requisite  to  secure  the  vessel  on  them  by  ligature,  their  CTeat 
weight  renders  the  laceration  of  the  vessel  a  very  ready  and  fte- 
ouent  occurrence.  St/,  The  fluid  which  is  employed  to  distend 
tne  TMsel,  is  liable,  he  says,  to  be  cooled  the  moment  it  enters 
the  tube ;  and  the  slightest  drop  of  it  becoming  solid,  renden 
the  whole  injection  unsuccessful.  M.  D.  does  not  approve  of 
the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  of  substituting  leathern  tubes, 
fts  ibey  arc  not  essily  cleansed,  and  become  as  bard  as  the  metd 
by  the  frequent  application  of  hot  fluids.  He  therefore  sag. 
gests  that  we  should  employ  tubes  of  elastic  gum,  or  that  mst^ 
rial  which  is  employed  in  the  constrnction  of  the  flexible  catiie- 
ter,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  a  drying  oil,  spread  in  repeat- 
ed layers  on  slips  of  silk  or  woollen.  To  enable  the  injector  to 
adapt  them  more  easily  to  the  syringe  and  the  vessel,  he  applies 
metallic  rings  to  each  extremity  of  this  flexible  tube;  and,  for 
injecting  the  lymphatics,  he  unites  it  to  the  glass  tube  by  com- 
mon sealing-wax.  By  this  arrangement,  M.  D.  thinks  we  ob- 
tain a  tighter,  more  flexible,  and  more  easily  cleansed  tub^ — 
one  which  is  less  likely  to  occasion  crispation  and  consequent 
rupture  of  the  vessel — and  a  tube  which  is  not  liable  to  rust,  as 
happens  to  the  steel  one,  which  is  requisite  in  the  mercurial  in- 
jection. We  do  not  know  how  far  we  should  be  incline*!  to 
adopt  these  innovations  of  our  author;  for  we  never  met,  eith^ 
in  the  Injections  which  we  have  instituted,  or  in  those  which  we 
have  seen  performed,  any  of  the  inconveniences  which  onr  au- 
thor is  anxious  to  remove.  The  tube  must  and  ought,  in  every 
case,  to  be  siifBciently  warm  not  to  solidify  the  injected  fluid; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  either  that  the  fluid  or  the  appa- 
ratus should  be  so  hot  as  to  injure  the  tissue  of  the  vessel  consi- 
derably. On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  in  good 
fidroit  management,  the  brazen  tubes  which  are  at  present  ein> 
[rioyed  are  the  best  that  can  be  used. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  urged  by  M.  Dumeril  against  the 
steel  stop-cock  einploycd  in  the  mercurial  injection.  It  is  wdl 
known,  that  the  hiciiity  with  which  mercury  umalgamatee  wHk 
copper  and  7,inc,  renders  the  use  of  tlte  steel  stop^cock  illd»> 
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pensablc  Id  injedinj;  tl>e  lymphatka;.  The  steel,  however,  majr 
be  rusted;  aiia  is  Frsnce,  it  would  appear,  it  is  impoGsible  to 
obtain  ib^cocka  of  thia  metal  Bufficieody  acuminated  at  tbe 
eztremin  wbkh  i«  to  be  interted  into  the  vetael.  The  empl(^ 
ment,  ix  Ute  yeani,  of  a  umple  glaas  tobe,  the  inacrting  eiitr»> 
mity  of  which  was  drawn  and  b^t  at  right  angles  to  its  bodj^ 
has  certainly  diminished  or  removed  some  of  these  inconve> 
niencefl,  but  has  ^iven  rise  to  others  not  leas  serious  perhaps. 
Tbe  least  objecUonable  mercnrisl  syringe,  our  author  tfainUf 
may  be  fouud  in  the  foUowiDg  contrivance^  Take  a  ^ass  tubc^ 
from  8  foot  to  two  feeC  and  a  naif'  long,  and  from  five  to  fifteen 
lines  in  diameter;  let  one  extremity,  cut  with  the  iile  and 
rounded  on  the  edge,  be  warmed  and  lined  interiorly  with  aed- 
ing-wax,  and  immediately  dosed  by  a  plug  of  cork  or  soft 
wood,  previously  adjusted,  and  with  a  hole  in  Uie  centre.  When 
the  wax  is  cooled,  the  extremity  of  a  small  gloH  tnbe,  aniform 
in  diameter,  and  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  halt  in  circumference^ 
wbich  is  to  be  previously  warmed  and  covered  with  sealing- wax^ 
is  to  be  introduced  into  this  aperture.  On  the  projecting  por- 
tion of  this  tnbe,  which  sbould  be,  at  the  greatest  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  after  covering  it  with  warm  sealing-wax, 
Uie  end  of  an  elastic  catheter,  of  a  uniform  diameter,  and  be> 
tween  two  and  three  inches  long,  is  to  be  slipped.  In  the  hoU 
low  of  the  odier  extremity  of  this  elastic  gum  tube,  there  is  to 
be  introduced  and  retained,  by  the  same  means,  another  small 
glass  tube  of  a  suitable  diameter,  and  the  free  extremity  of 
which  is  to  be  drawn  to  a  capillary  point  at  the  flame  of  a  taper. 
In  such  an  ^paratus  as  this,  which  may  be  sut^wnded  frcnn  the 
cieling,  at  a  conTmimt  height,  in  theordinary  way  for  perform- 
ing mercurial  injections,  the  great  advantage  is,  that,  while  the 
large  gla»  tube  is  filled  with  the  mercury  or  tbe  fluid,  the  elas- 
tic gum  tube  may  be  compressed,  as  occasion  requires,  between 
die  thumb  and  miger  of  the  one  hand,  and  thus,  by  r^ulating 
the  current  of  the  substance  to  be  injected,  perform  tbe  import* 
ant  duty  of  a  perfect  stop-cock ;  while  the  other  may  be  employ- 
ed to  insert  the  acuminated  extremity  of  the  small  tube  into  the 
dnct  or  lymphatic. 

On  the  snbsUnces  most  suitable  for  injection,  aitd  on  the  mo- 
difications which  are  to  be  employed  in  particnlar  circumstan- 
cas,  M.  D.  makes  a  number  oi  Judidons  observations.  Of  the 
gelatinous,  he  thinks  the  moat  convenient  is  the  ichtbyocolU  or 
inn^ass.  One  ounce  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Marian  bath,  in 
a  two-fold  weight  of  water;  and  to  this  are  to  be  added  twi> 
ounces  of  alcohol  previously  heated.  This  solution  may  be 
tinged  for  the  arteries  with  the  carmine  of  DelafosM^  xit  the 
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ourmtned  kbs  of  Holmt ;— 4br  iIm  wn%  iiidiiPnMHfla  Um^ 
di«dihrcd  ia  viBigar ;  or^  if  •  white  edioar  be  weatedt  widi  the 
white  aioc  of  Antheenmeb  To  reader  these  gelethioni  iajee* 
tioUe eolidy  a  reedy  reiouroe  ie  fiwnd  ia  theaot||pdl  or  tanaa^ 
iaitfae  eolutkm  of  whieh  the  preperadoat  whea  i^jeeted^  may  be 
kemereed  for  a  de^  or  two. 

.  Ob  dbe  milky  injections,  which  are  to  be  rabseqnently  com^ 
'f  lated  with  actds,  alcohol,  or  taaaia,  and  on  the  adipoea  iii{ep» 
|ions»  which  are  known  to  every  one^  we  fay  nothing.  Iigeo* 
tions  with  vdatile  oik  are  ver^rmefol  in  embalming  and  ar^ 
eenriag*  A  preliminary  injection  with  oil  of  turpentiae^  waich 
BMy  be  afterwards  extracted  by  the  vj^ringe^  is  most  usefal  ia 
aeshini}  out  the  arteries  before  the  ordinary  substance  ia  thrawa 
^  iaio  them.  M.  D.  recommends  the  citron  or  lavender  <m1  to  be 
ased  for  small  preparations,  on  account  of  their  conaerviag 
power  and  grateful  odour.' 

The  injection  of  elastic  gum  may  be  prepared  in  the  nsasi 
vrayt  by  solution  in  the  volatile  oilsi  for  ether  is  much  ioo  cot^ 
ly  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  chiefly  useful  in  preparationa  of  parts 
whidi  are  to  be  coriroded  by  acids  whicn  ao  not  act  on  the 
oaoutchouc,  or  where  it  is  an  object  to  retain  flexibility,  as  ia 
ptaparing  the  cotyledons  of  the  lower  animals,  or  the  placeala 
of  the  human  subject.  On  the  solid  and  inflexible  injection^ 
aa  of  plaster  of  IViris,  or  pure  blanched  wax,  which  are  fiuat 
liariy  xnown,  our  author  says  nothing  new. 

M.  Dumeril  has  taken  a  short  but  very  methodical  view  ef 
the  various  kinds  of  maceration  and  corrosion  to  which  the  ana- 
tomist has  recourse  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches ;  but 
we  must  hasten  to  the  third  division  of  the  subject. 

III.  The  conserving  department  of  the  anatomical  arts  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  most  generally  useful ;  for  die 
finest  and  most  valuable  preparation  that  can  be  made^  and  that 
which  has  demanded  the  most  sedulous  and  unwe&ried  exertion 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  preparer,  may  be  compFetely  lost  for 
want  of  the  proper  means  oi  preserving  it  in  a  state  of  integri- 
ty. Even  in  circumstances  where  it  is  impossible  at  the  mo- 
ment to  prepare  a  portion  of  healthy  or  morbid  anatomy,  the 
oeotrivances  by  which  it  inay  be  kept  unchanged  and  unafiect- 
ed  by  external  agents  and  internal  elements,  till  the  leisure  and 
oonvenienceof  the  preparer,  are  truly  indispensable;  and  climate^ 
aeason,  and  local  or  particular  circumstances,  all  tend  to  render 
the  business  of  the  conservator  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
anatomist. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  show  much  learning  and  research  ea 
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this  subject*  we  might  transport  the  imagination  of  our  readers 
to  a  retrospect  of  dO  centuries  ago*  when  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth  was 
occupied  in  arresting,  the  progress  of  decomposition  in  the  bo- 
dies of  sovereigns,  or  nobles,  or  priests,  whose  vanity,  supersti- 
tion, or  longing  aaer  an  immortality  which  was  refused  them, 
was  but  imperfectly  gratified  in  this  mode  of  preservation.  We 
might  seek  to  discover,  in  the  rude  and  unmethodical  exentera- 
tion practised  among  the  Egyptians,  the  elements  of  an  art 
which  modern  anatomy  does  not  disdain  to  recognise  as  its 
most  powerful  auxiliaiy, — and  to  trace,  in  the  history  of  mum* 
mification,  the  steps  by  which  mankind  were  led  to  simulate 
life  in  the  dead,  and,  by  arresting  the  ravages  of  corruption, 
prolong,  for  many  ages,  the  unchanged  remains  of  that  which 
bad  once  breathed  and  spoken  and  ruled.  This  art,  however, 
in  whatever  form  it  had  existed  and  been  practised,  is  now  ex* 
tinct ;  and  we  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  from  the  imperfect  traditional  descriptions  of 
ancient  authors,  what  must  for  ever  remain  in  its  details  a  mat- 
ter of  great  conjecture.  It  is  known,  in  general,  that  inunction 
of  aromatic  gums  and  spicy  substances,  with  powerful  desicca- 
tion, were  the  principal  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  the  changes  necessarily  induced  by  this  method  alter 
the  organization  of  the  body  or  substance  so  much  as  to  render 
it  almost  useless  as  an  anatomical  art.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  modem  authors  have  not  been  wanting  who  have 
devoted  much  of  their  time  and  ingenuity  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  human  body  from  the  decay  of  pu- 
trefaction on  these  principles.  Guillemeau  and  Horstius,  who 
flourished  within  half  a  century  of  each  other,  deemed  it  notim- 

E roper  to  instruct  the  world  on  this  point ;  and  the  former,  who 
ad  been  honoured  with  the  office  of  surgeon  to  three  succes- 
sive French  monarchs,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  embalming  art, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  Charles  XL,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. ;  and  describes 
the  means  which  were  taken  to  preserve  them  from  decomposi- 
tion. We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conserving  injections  of  md&* 
ed  amber,  which  Kerckringius  is  reported  to  nave  practised  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  researches  and  preserve  his  pr^pa^ 
rations ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  success 
of  Ruysch.  This  anatomist,  to  whose  eminence  as  an  injector 
we  have  already  alluded,  was,  if  possible,  more  eminent  in  the 
art  of  conserving,  not  merely  preparations,  but  entire  bodies. 
He  speaks  familiarly  of  keeping  small  subjects  embalmed  for 
twenty  year«i  in  such  excellent  preservation  that  tliey  mor« 
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His  fnutseam  is  de> 
rihwl  as  a  perfect  necropolis,  nil  the  inhabitanta  of  whirit 
were  asleep,  and  ready  to  speak  as  soon  ns  they  were  awakened. 
"  The  mummies  of  Ruyscli, "  says  M.  FontencUe  in  his  eioge  of 
this  anatomist,  "  prolonged  in  some  decree  the  visible  duration 
of  life,  while  [hose  of  ancient  Egypt  prolonged  only  the  appear- 
ances  of  death."  To  this  embiilmed  collection  of  the  lifeleaa 
spoils  of  the  tomb  nil  the  moKt  distingtiished  characters  of  (he 
day  rcRorte<l,  not  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  obtsiti  the 
testimony  of  their  senses  on  subjects  so  little  credible.  We  are 
informed  tliat  Peter  the  Great,  who  visited  the  museum  of  M. 
Hitysch,  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  precious  objects  of 
Ilia  curiosity  in  Holland,  actually  laid  aside  his  imperial  digni- 
ty BO  far  as  to  kiss  the  countenance  of  a  child,  which,  even  for 
years  after  it  bad  ceased  to  breathe,  was  animated  with  dte 
semblance  of  a  living  beinjf, 

It  is  infinitely  to'  be  rej-retted  that  nn  art  so  valunble  has  been 
Allowed  to  perish  with  its  author.  While  we  think  that  we 
hove  lost  little  by  the  secrecy  of  Ruysch  on  his  method  of  in- 

{'ecting,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  lost  invaluable,  and  per* 
laps  irrecoverable  information,  by  his  concealment  of  the  nw 
thods  which  he  employed  to  preserve  \m  preparations ;  and  es- 
pecially the  entire  subjects  which  he  found  requisite  in  his  r^ 
searches.  The  valnc  of  such  a  discovery  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  contending  with 
those  diflicultics  which  arise  from  the  certain  progress  of 
decomposition,  or  the  inconveniences  which  result  even  front 
the  employment  of  the  ordinary  means  of  its  prevention. 
When  acids  or  saline  substances  are  used  as  aniiseplics,  the  m^ 
struments  are  injured ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  dissector  is  ex- 
posed to  pain,  to  peril  and  inconvenience.  In  the  dried  prc> 
paration,  many  parts  are  rendered  indistinct;  whereas,  by  iht 
method  of  Ruysch,  none  of  these  inconveniences  were  occa- 
sioned, while  decomposition  was  completely  arrested.  Accord- 
ing to  a  promise,  indeed,  which  Ruj'sch  had  in  a  manner  some- 
what a  la  charlatan  made  public  in  the  Thesaurus  in  which  he 
offered  his  whole  collection  to  sale,  he  was  bound  to  give  Peter 
the  Great,  who  purchased  it,  the  receipt  of  the  means  by  which 
its  integrity  was  to  be  preserved.  We  are  informed,  however; 
by  M,  Breschet,  that  Ruysch  had  either  intentionally  given  a  Mse 
receipt,  or  has  been  disappointed  himself  in  his  estimate  of  its 
properties;  for  the  preparations  thus  treated  were  found  not  tO 
be  proof  against  the  usual  causes  of  decomposition. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Ruy&cb, 
to  discover  sonic  meUiod  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  ot'  Um 
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eonserratori  withont  espeiue,  uid  wilhoot  ineonrenience;  and 
chemistry  has  been  generally  looked  to  a*  the  principal  sonroe 
Irom  which  BDch  aoTantage  might  be  expectea.  It  is  needlos 
to  uy,  that  none  ctf  these  attempts  have  been  attended  with  any 
result  which  could  be  justly  called  success ;  and  we  have,  at  the 

E recent  day,  almost  as  liuJe  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we 
now  of  diis  Bubgect,  as  the  anatomisu  of  the  sixteenth  centary 
hod.  In  such  circumstances,  any  efibrt  like  those  Mr  Swan  and 
M.  Breschet,  however  short  it  may  fall  of  iu  aim,  must  be  received 
without  much  expectation,  and  at  the  same  time  with  some  indut- 
f^nce.  To  the  former  of  these  authors  we  owe  our  acknowledf^ 
ments,  for  havingfailedto^vean  earlier  notice  of  hiBservtces  to' 
the  anatomical  artt;  and  it  ia  that  we  may  pay  him  the  respect 
which  he  merits,  that  we  now  introduce  his  work  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  We  have  perused  it  with  care  and  interest,  and  we 
may  add  with  considerable  advantage.  We  do  not  indeed  re- 
cognise many  thinffs  which  are  likely  to  have  escaped  those  wbo 
are  conversant  with  the  details  of  practical  anatomy;  yet,  aa  ft 
compendious  and  practical  manual  of  directions  for  the  moat 
successful  method  of  resistioK  the  opera^on  of  those  agents 
which,  by  favouring  pntrebction,  embarrass  the  dissector,  it  u 
certainly  entitled'  to  •  portion  (rf*  our  thanks  and  our  approba- 
tion. On  the  merit  of  oririnality  in  the  principle  of  his  ant»> 
septic  process,  we  were  rea^  to  find  serious  &ult  with  Mr  Swanj 
for  it  is  well  known  that  M.  Chausster  long  am  suggested 
the  use  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  this  parpoMg 
but  ve  found,  on  examining  Mr  Swan's  work  with  more  car^ 
that  he  made  no  distinct  claim  to  this  honour ;  and  the  most 
that  we  can  say  for  him  is,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  most 
htmestly  ignorant  of  the  instructions  of  the  French  professor; 
Another  reason  which  more  decidedly  prevented  us  from  using 
any  harsh  or  unfavourable  expostulation  with  our  aathw,  is,  that 
we  were  anticipated  by  M.  Breschet,  who  has  affectionately  and 
patriotically  claimed  thia  discovery,  as  he  names  it,  for  bis 
cooDtryman;  and  has  accordingly  conferred  on  M.  Chaussier 
the  high  honour  of  ascertaining  uiat  corrosive  sublimate  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  the  dead  sobjecL  We  do  not  feel  par^ 
ticularly  inclined  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  small  question; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  agent  referred  to  was  not 
exactly  unknown  or  untried  before  the  time  of  M.  Chaussier; 
at  least  it  will  be  found  that  naturalists  were  aware  of  its  antisep> 
tic  powers  in  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals.  * 
With  the  same  c^ject  in  view,  the  work  of  M.  Breschet  ia  eze> 
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wKcKNitic^-  and  certainly  mora  matlBrly  itjlew  <^'{f  'WT-^P^  ^ 
waMMble  retaardi  in  inqniring  into  tbedifllif  ^  wSiiili 
which  mimal  •ubstanees  havfebeen  most  watceati^  ^^ 
miA  haa  praaorted  to  his  readers  a  great  proportie^  of 
ttattor  on  eilihalininffii  miuninifieationt  &G.    Vtt  shonld  ham 
ontainly  fhrthar  taic^  that  he  haa  shown  a  Tery  adentifie  spirit 
•F  analysis  and  inrestigadan,  till  we  found  him  attributing  soass 
taeols  to  the  operation  of  time.    Now  M.  Bresdiat  nmst  kiMr, 
or  at  least  he  ought  to  Imow,  that,  though  in  the  enKrasrii^ 
laa^piage  c^  the  poet  whom  he  qnotes,  time  is  assoFediy  a^. 
ipienrer  of  jdiingsy  yet  die  great  agent  iriiieh  perfotms  all  thn  boli- 
nesa  is  really  the  nature  of  the  constituent  dements  of  bodies^ 
Vbe  changes  to  which  we  allude^  undoubtedly  requiro  iimeio 
he  aeeomidisbed ;  but  they  are  the  result  of  tne  propertfes  ef 
those  prindplesy  ultimate  or  proximate,  of  which  the  bodies  con* 
abtf'and  cannot  be  said  to  be  occasioned  by  time  with  any  bettw 
aeason^  than-the  fruit  can  be  said  to  be  produced  by  the  hand 
of  htm  diet  cultivated  and  manured  the  earthy  in  which  die  tree 
IIMa  planted.    We  must  not,  however,  here  dwell  on-  minnte 
eriticism  of  such  oversights,  but  proceed  to  lay  before  onr  read- 
evs  sudi  informadon  as  we  can  gather  frdm  M.  Breadiet,  and 
onr  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  furnish  nt. 
- :  With  a  view  to  the  perfect  preservaticm  of  animal  sabstanes% 
h  is  reqnbite  to- animadvert  to  the  drcumstances  which  fiivoor 
dieir  decomposition  I  and  these,  we  conceive,  may  be  referred 
to  three  heads*    Modem  chemistry  has  informed  us,  that  no 
dceomposition  will  take  place  without  a  certain  qnandty  of  hu* 
asidity,  and  without  a  certain  d^ee  of  heat.    But  even  when 
these  two  conditions  are  present,  decomposition  does  not  occur, 
imless  the  elements  of  the  substance  be  such  as  to  enable  them 
to*  alter  thdr  arrangement    If^  for  example,  an  entire  carosse 
be  left  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  it  is  found  to- lose  miiddy 
aevcral  stones  of  its  weight,  to  be  shrivelled  and  dried,  out  to 
nndergo  no  putrefactive  change.    M.  B.  was  informed  by  Ge- 
oScay  Saint*  Hilaire^  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
into  Upper  Egypt^  that  they  often  found  among  die  sands,  m 
in  caverns,  human  and  animal  bodies  completely  mummified, 
wonderfully  jjght,  and  without  any  smell  or  appearance  of  po- 
tre&ction*    .l%iese  bodies,  in  which  the  principal  forms  were 
wdl  defined,  seemed  to  have  been  thus  accidentally  prqmred 
by  exposure  to  a  very  hot  dry  ain    The  same  changes  must 
Mve  been  induced  in  those  corpses  which  «re  recorded  by 
Chaidm  to  have  been  preserved  uncormpted  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Corassan.    We  are  told,  that  when  the  ship  of 
the  dtert  ^  is  encountered  by  the  fiery  simoom,  the  bodies 
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^■nMbj^ttn  b«ings  wbu  are  too  Ute  in  shunning  it*  &tal 
^Hm  bsve  dc^  e&cape  the  jsckall  and  the  vulture,  are  qnick- 
lypNtath^^  >l>'>velled  like  an  actual  mummer ;  and,  witb" 
out  seeiWB"^  o  undergo  any  putreractive  change,  are  often 
found  amidst  -  .e  sands  many  years  afler.  In  a  s'jnilar  manner, 
when  a  carcasu  is  tefl  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Ural  steppes,  or 
on  the  glaciers  of  the  frosty  Caucasu):,  it  will  continue  unaltered 
even  in  wetuht,  and  very  liitle  in  size,  for  ceuturiea— so  long 
at  least  as  the  heat  is  insufficient  to  affect  iL  It  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  travcliers  in  Alpine  countries  have  unwarily 
fallen  into  those  dreadful  (iBsurea  or  chasms  with  which  the  gla- 
ciers are  intersected,  and  in  which  their  bodies  have  been  pre- 
served  unaltered  for  a  long  series  of  yearn.  Our  attention  is 
called  to  a  curious  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  which  is  not  bo- 
iiequent  among  the  glaciers  of  the  Helvetian  Alps.  It  is  said, 
that  the  hunterfi  of  these  mountainous  districts  are  often  led  in 
pursnit  of  the  chamois  and  wild  goats  which  roam  over  these 
icy  steppes,  iu  small  herds  of  15  or  20, — that  they  are  sometimes 
lost  amongst  these  chasms,  or  are  actually  buried  in  a  lauimte 
of  anow ;  and  that,  as  the  f^laciers  progressively  melt  in  the 
course  of  many  summers,  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  ad> 
venturers  are  ultimately  exposed,  and  carried  down  in  the  gelid 
streams  which  issue  from  the  bosom  of  these  icy  fields,  in  a 
state  of  most  complete  and  uncorrupted  preservation.*  The 
story  of  Sir  Hugli  Willoughby  and  his  companions  is  well 
known.  A  similar  fate  is  reported  to  have  occurred  to  adven^ 
turers  in  a  less  glorious  cause.  Antoniode  Herrera,-}-  Garcil- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  \  and  the  Jesuit  Ovalle,  agree  in  relating,  that 
the  early  conqticrurti  of  America  proceeded  in  search  of  gold 
mines  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Cordilleras,  that  they  were 
frozen  to  death,  and,  without  undergoing  the  ordinary  changes, 
were  left,  like  the  presumptuous  ofl'spring  of  Niobe,  as  memo- 
rials of  their  irrational  ambition  and  avarice. 

These  various  facts  illustrate  in  a.  very  obvious  manner,  ve 
conceive,  the  auliseptic  powers  of  an  atmosphere  excessively 
cold,  or  excessively  hot,  if  it  be  also  dry.  But  there  appears, 
besides,  to  be  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  connected  cer^ 
tainly  with  extreme  dryness,  somewhat  cool,  but  not  abso- 
lutely freezing,  which  is  likewise  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  dead  animal  substances.  Not  far  from  Mont 
Cenis,  on  the  road  between  Novaleze  and  Turin,  is  the  Monte 
Picheriano,  on  a  projecting  rock  of  which,  about  480  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  rutns  of  the  monastery  of  St 
filichel, — a  picturesque  and  interesting  object.    This  monastery, 
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whicb  was  foiinded  about  the  close  of  the  10th 
lielonged  to  the  hrothers  of  tlie  Benedictine  oide^  is  now  o^ 
cu|Nea  by  a  single  peasant)  who  keeps  the  keys  okUie  chufcb, 
and  is  principally  ijupported  by  the  generosity  of  ^e  curioiu 
traveller.  Among  otlier  objects  which  are  here  exhibited,  t)ic 
visitor  is  mode  to  descend  a  stair,  covered  by  a  very  elevated 
vaulted  roof,  the  sides  of  which  present  a  row  of  stone  tonibs, 
some  open,  others  shut.  On  a  kind  of  platform  along  the  1^ 
side  of  the  wall,  the  visitor  observes  a  row  of  dead  bodies, 
placed  on  their  end  in  various  attitudes,  which  arc  too  hi^h  to  be 
easily  reached,  but  whicb  are  (juickly  recognised  to  be  carcase* 
whicii  have  been  completely  dried  without  putrefaction,  or,  in 
short,  a  species  of  natural  mummies.  Saussure,  who  visited 
this  necropolis  in  1767,  examined  those  which  were  placed  in 
the  open  sepulchres,  and  found  them  very  light,  and  without 
any  bad  or  putrid  odour.  The  skin  bad  the  consistence  &ud 
pliancy  of  flexible  pasteboard  ;  and  where  it  was  rent,  the  dried 
muscles  and  tendons  were  exposed. 

With  regard  to  the  conservatiot^f  these  bodies,  M.  S.  thinkt 
it  probable,  that,  on  an  insulated  mige,  in  a  very  dry  and  well- 
aired  situation,  which  is  neverilieless  sheltered  from  rain  and 
other  moisture,  the  carcases  may  be  dried  and  mummified  with- 
out  undergoing  corruption  sufficient  at  least  to  destroy  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  tendons.  M.  Exchaquet,  he  further  informs  ds, 
has  rendered  this  much  more  probable  by  certain  experiments, 
in  which  morsels  of  muscular  fiesh  exposed  on  elevated  rocks 
were  dried  without  acfjuiiing  any  n-atrid  or  disagreeable  odour ; 
while  similar  portions  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  the  plain,  were 
quickly  destroyed  by  putrefaction. 

A  similar  conservatory  is  found  in  the  subterranean  ceme* 
tery  of  St  Michans  at  Dublin,  in  which,  without  any  particu- 
lar antiseptic  precautions  being  taken,  the  dead  bodies  which 
are  there  deposited  are  retained  in  a  sort  of  dry  and  unputrify- 
ing  condition  lor  a  long  lapse  of  years.  We  have  made  some 
inquiries  about  this  cemetery,  and  the  state  in  which  these  bo- 
dies are  found,  and  it  would  appear  that,  in  some,  the  conver- 
sion into  adipocire,  or  what  Mr  B.  has  absurdly  enough  deno- 
minated adipijtcationt  hod  taken  place ;  but  that  this  woe  by  no 
means  a  uniform  or  general  change.  The  very  dry  quality  of 
the  air  is  said  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  prevents  these  bodJe* 
from  undergoing  the  ordinary  changes,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  be  favourable  to  their  mummification,  or  adipocirement. 
We  would  further  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  dry  and  exsiccating  property  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere is  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  the  chemical  jiroperiies  of 
tnesoil,  which,  being  composed  of  the  deb)  is  of  rocks,  in  which 
the  absorbent  earths  largely  predominate,  at  once  supplier  u» 
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humidi^  b)  the  oontigaous  air,  and  deprives  it  of  that  which  it 
may  have  derived  from  other  loiirces. 

From  the  manner  in  which  a  rery  diy  or  a  very  cold  atmo* 
sphere  prevents  animal  sabstances  from  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, it  IB  obvious,  that  the  concurrence  of  heat  and  moisture 
is  requisite  to  the  procest.  Aa  aeon,  indeed,  as  an  animal  suh- 
stance  is  placed  in  a  situation  which  is  neither  so  parching  as  the 
former,  nor  so  freezing  as  the  latter,  it  is  found  to  obey  ^eedily 
the  ordinary  laws  orcbemical  aifinity.  In  undergoing  these 
changes,  however,  which  collectively  are  called  putrefaction,  tha 
circuniHtancea  of  heat  and  moisture  are  merely  accessory ;— the 
nature  of  the  constituent  elements  Is  the  primary  and  principal 
cause  of  the  process.  Tendon  and  ligament  are  not  much  dispos- 
ed to  putrefy;  cartilage  exceedingly  little,  and  is  seldom  altered 
unless  by  the  ravages  of  vermin ;  skin  becomes  hardened  and 
shrivelled,  unless  actually  immersed  in  water,  and  even  then  it  is 
dissolved  veryalowly ;  and  no  moisture  or  heat  short  ofaclual  con^ 
bustion  wiU  alter  the  state  of  a  piece  of  bone.  Among  plants  it  is 
well  known,  that,  while  theAft  and  succulent  leaves  and  roots, 
the  mucous  stems,  and  the  saccharine  iruits  and  pulpa,  quickly 
undergo  the  changes  depending  on  the  mutual  action  of  their 
elements,  the  fibrous  and  woody  parts  remain  little  altered ; 
and  if  the  wood  be  full  grown  and  old,  it  may  last  for  am 
without  snSering  from  decomposition.  We  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  uiat  the  oversight  of  this  most  important  of  all 
drcumstances  concerned  in  the  decomposition  of  substancw 
which  have  once  been  living,  has  contributed  to  obscure  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  dry-rot,  which  has  committed  most 
irreparable  ravages  on  the  newly  built  ships  of  his  Majes^s 
navy.  This  process,  which  consists  in  the  decompositioa  of  the 
wood  with  the  production  of  a  peculiar  species  of  fungus,  has 
been  ascribed  to  tlie  heat  and  moisture  to  which  the  timbov 
are  exposed ;  and  various  measures  were  taken  to  obviate  the 
operaUon  of  these  causes  without  any  benefit.  More  recently 
it  has  been  suggetted,  that  the  presence  of  the  vegetable  fluids 
ID  the  vessels  of  the  wood  when  felled,  was  the  main  cause ;  and 
it  was  therefore  proposed  to  fell  the  trees  in  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  these  fluids  had  descended  towards  the  roots ;  and 
the  measure,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  rational  enough,  though  suffi- 
cient trial  has  perhaps  not  been  hitherto  made.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  neither  the  trifling  precautions  which  the  situation  oC 
ship-built  timber  allows  to  be  employed  ngunst  the  etfects  of 
heat  and  moisture,  nor  the  employment  of  winter-felled  oak,  will 
be  of  much  use,  unless  the  trees  which  arc  destined  fpr  this 
purpose  l>e  full  grown,  old,  iind  have  acquired  by  age  that  fitm- 
nets  of  fibre  wnicb  will  rnist  dnxHnpoaiiion  io  vpy  d^cocof 
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heat)  combined  with  humidity.  It  was  not  the  circumstance  of 
the  wood  being  felled  in  the  winter  season  that  enabled  the 
«  sovereign  of  the  seas ''  to  stand  so  long,  without  injury  to  her 
timbers,  ful  vicissitudes  of  time,  climate,  and  weather,  out  that 
there  was,  at  the  time  when  she  was  built,  such  a  profusion  of 
old  solid  oak,  that  not  a  particle  of  young  wood  was  employed  in 
her  construction.  If,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  ancient  timber 
which  has  been  found  in  such  entire  preservation  in  old  castles, 
old  churches,  and  old  ships,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  chief  reason  why  they  have  resisted  every  species  of  decom- 
position, but  especially  that  denominated  **  dry-rot,  "  is,  that  the 
trees  had  attained  their ftdl  growth  and  age ;  that  they  had  stood 
in  the  forest  until  the  woodi/part  secreted  hy  their  vessels  had  be- 
come  completely  consolidated ;  and  the  vessels  themselves^  xvAen  this 
process  was  accomplishedy  had  undergone  that  natural  diminution 
m  capacity^  isihich  uniformly  occurs  when  the  living  body  has  at^ 
tained  the  acme  of  its  growth. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  of 
especial  use  in  promoting  decomposition.  We  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  many  popular  errors  which  the  irrational  love  of  the 

Eneumatic  chemistry  has  generated,  for  it  is  by  no  means  estft* 
lished,  that  decomposition  does  not  go  on  if  oxygen  be  exclud- 
ed ;  and  we  must  avow  our  astgnishment,  that  a  philosopher 
like  Sir  Humphry  Davy  sanctions  this  vagiie  and  hypotnetic 

Elece  of  scientific  trifling.  When  a  deaa  body  is  shut  in  a 
^en  coflin,  and  carenilly  secluded  from  air  in  the  tomb, 
it  is  not  prevented  from  putrefying ;  nor  will  it  be  said  that 
bodies  rot  with  less  facility  in  the  grave  than  in  the  dissecting 
yoom.  The  truth  is,  that  decomposition  depends  not  on  the 
presence  of  oxvgen  or  atmospheric  air,  but,  as  we  have  already 
attempted  to  show,  on  the  nature  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  substance;  and  the  only  part  which  the  oxygen  seems  to 
perform,  is  that  of  uniting  with  some  element,  as  carbon  or  hy- 
drogen, of  the  substance,  and  thus  perhaps  facilitating  the  new 
combinations.  The  atmospheric  air  is  further  the  only  vehicle 
^r  the  heat  olr  humidity,  tne  presence  of  which  contributes  so 
essentially  to  the  change. 

The  principal  object  of  the  conservator  of  an  anatomical  col- 
lecdon,  is  to  obviate  decomposition  from  either  of  the  causes 
which  we  have  considered,  and  to  employ  such  means  as  may 
prevent  the  ravages  of  insects,  or  other  depredators  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  The  action  of  the  internal  elements  is  generally 
obviated  by  antiseptic  injections,  and  immersion  in  antiseptic 
liquors.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere,  if  it  has  any,  may  be 
prevented  by  immersion  in  oily  or  other  fluids,  and  covering 
the  vcsiel  with  dried  animal  piembrane,  which  is  to  be  well  var- 
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nivhed  and  paioted ;  and  every  kind  of  decomposing  aseiit  may 
be  rendered  liarmless  by  the  drying  or  mummifying  plan.  "Hit 
Swan's  method  consists  almost  essentially  of  this,  modified  and 
improved,  so  as  to  be  an  free  as  possible  from  the  objections  to 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  liable.  The  con- 
trivances wliich  he  employs  with  tliis  view  may  be  referred  to 
the  following;  \st,  injection  with,  or  immersion  in,  antiseptic 
liquors;  2d,  desiccation  in  the  air;  3d,  painting  or  varnishing 
externally. 

The  antiseptic  liquor  which  our  author  has  found  most  con- 
venient, is  the  solution  of  oxymurlate  of  mercury,  which,  if  used 
in  the  manner  he  recommends,  is  said  to  injure  neither  the  in- 
struments nor  the  fingers  of  the  dissector.  This  is  to  bo  done, 
of  course,  previous  to  dissection ;  and  afterwards,  the  parts  dis- 
sected are  to  be  immersed  in  liie  liquor  for  a  fortnignt.  The 
preparation,  whatever  it  be,  Is  to  be  tlien  gradually  dried  by 
contrivances  which  our  author  describes,  and  uldmately  var- 
nislied  and  painted.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  all  the  detuis,  which  are  indeed  minute  enough,  and 
will  be  exceedingly  instructive,  if  properly  put  in  prscUce. 
Almost  all  the  internal  organs,  for  example,  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  brain,  &c.  are  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  this  method  the  external  figure  only 
can  be  retained ;  but  even  this  is,  in  certain  organs,  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  To  show  the  internal  dispositioa  or 
configuration,  difEerent  por^ons  of  an  organ  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Mr  Swan  has  concluded  with  directions  on 
the  preparation  of  animals,  which  is  to  be  conducted  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  a  variety  of  receipts  for  varnishes  and 
pabts  suitable  for  the  pnrpose.  It  appears  that  Mr  Swan  it 
not  speculative  or  didactic  merely  in  his  instructions.  A 
number  of  preparations,  in  which  he  has  employed  successfully 
the  means  which  he  has  described  in  bis  work,  were  presjented 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  received  the  appro* 
balion  of  that  body. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  immersion  in  solutions  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  also  as  an  instance  of  preservation  not  without 
interest,  we  give  the  fi^llowing  example  from  M.  Breschet. 

"  In  one  of  the  campugns  of  the  FVencfa  anny  in  Germany,  MM. 
Larrey  and  Rtbei  had  oceaaion  to  prepare  the  body  of  Colonel  Mor> 
land,  and  send  it  to  Paris.  The  thonuuc  and  abdoaiinal  viscen  were 
previously  removed  by  an  incision  made  along  the  right  iliac  crest* 
and  by  dividing  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  canals 
which  pass  into  the  superior  opening  of  the  diest.  An  openii^, 
made  by  the  trephine  in  the  poaterior  part  of  tlic  cranium,  allowed 
the  bcoin  to  be  withdrawD  by  repeated  injections  ;  and  the  globe  of 
the  eye  was  unptied  by  puncture.     After  introducing  tiOKOnn^wb* 
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limate  in  uibstance  into  all  these  cavities,  [hcM«  of  die  faee  wera 
plugged  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  features  frcni  sfarinkiag,  ami  tbfl 
outlinea  of  the  figure  were  preserved  by  graduati'd  comprefises  and 
methodical  bandages ;  the  vrhole  body  wag  wound  in  several  cloths, 
and  placed  in  a  cask,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  Bublininte. 
In  this  state  it  was  dispatclicd  to  Paris. 

"  After  several  months,  the  cask  was  opened,  and  the  body  fouod 
well  preserved  ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  dried  with  rapidity.  All 
the  cavities  were  filled  with  flax  ;  the  membranes  of  the  eye  having 
shrunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  gave  place  to  eyes  of  enamel ;  the 
hvr>  eyebrows,  and  mmtachios  were  preserved  :  the  features  could 
be  recognised  ;  end  when  the  body  was  carefully  varnished  and  clotli' 
cd,  it  presented  a  sort  of  mournful  illusion  to  tho^e  who  kneir  this 
excellent  officer.  At  the  present  moment,  ai^cr  several  jearB,  the 
body  of  Colonel  Morland  has  no  peculiar  odour,  and  shows  no  sign 
of  change.  The  skin  is  brown  and  tanned,  and  (he  cellul&r  ti»iM 
seems  to  have  disappeared,  so  that  muscular  subjects  display  their 
forms  through  the  dried  integuments. " 

The  antiseptic  powers  of  alcohol,  and  most  of  the  volatile  oils 
have  been  long  known ;  tlicy  are  commonly  used  for  prepare* 
lions  which  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  fluids  j  anil  if  they  are  ever 
employed  for  dried  preparation;,  it  is  in  the  way  ol'  varnishes. 
The  acids,  either  pure,  or  diluted  with  water  or  alcohol,  hare 
tcry  great  efficacy  in  retarding  decomposition  in  those  tlssuea 
which  are  indurated  by  them ;  but  unless  tliey  are  employed 
with  particular  care,  they  arc  often  more  injurious  than  useful) 
by  the  solution  of  the  parts  immersed  in  them.  WiUiooeof 
those  which  has  been  much  recommended  of  late  years,  we 
have  instituted  a  considerable  number  of  experiments.  We 
have  used  the  pyrnl  igneous  add  as  an  injection  in  preserving  eD> 
tire  subjects,  and  ns  an  anCiKeptic  fluid  in  which  to  immerse  par- 
ticular  organs.  In  the  former  instance,  though  it  preserves  the 
muscular  system  in  great  perfection,  and  enables  the  dissector  to 
continue  hi»  labours  with  more  comfort  and  for  a  longer  lime 
than  be  could  do  by  most  other  means,  yet  il  seems  not  to  have 
any  advantage  over  (he  solution  of  nitre,  or  of  bay  salt,  which  U 
ptire  muriate  of  soda.  If  used  with  an  equal  fjuautity  of  water* 
It  \b  very  useful  in  preserving  the  brain  or  an^  of  the  nerves  for  a 
very  long  time.  But  the  best  combination  for  this  purpose,  is  two 
parts  of  spirits,  and  one  of  strong  pyroUgneous  acid ;  and,  indeed* 
this  will  be  found  to  be  one  ot  the  most  generally  convenient 
mixtures,  in  which  all  kinds  of  parts  except  osseous  ones, 
be  very  well  and  economically  preserved. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  pyroligneous  acid  p< 
of  itself  any  peculiar  power  in  preventing  tlie  putrefiictii 
composition,  or  owes  its  antiseptic  properties  to  its  combii 
with  the  oil  of  wood, — tiie  enipyi-eumatic  agent,  which 
from  the  combustion  of  vegetable  multerp,  and  which  is  employ-* 
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ed  in  comitiflrce  m  an  mtiAeptic  to  sU  the  imokcd  nnimal  suliHtan- 
ces.  From  the  ^teat  facility  with  which  various  articles  of  food 
prepared  or  cwed  in  the  technical  stvle  by  anioiting,  are  enaljlcd 
to  resist  decomposition  for  any  lengtti  of  time,  it  has  been  justly 
concluded  that  this  oil  must  exert  at  least  a  powerful  aaxiliarV 
effect;  and  we  hare  been  informed,  that  id  Germany,  this 
method  of  conaer\'ation  has  been  successfully  tried  with  tlw 
human  subject.  As  a  more  cleanly  and  not  less  efficient  me- 
thod, we  have  employed  the  crude  acid  of  wood,  in  which  the 
empyreumatic  substance  fj^reatly  predominates,  as  an  injection 
for  preserving  the  human  body  ;  but  die  odour  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  was  in  f^eneral  so  strong  and  unpleasant,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  it  a  f^r  trial. 

The  muoimifying  plan  of  conservation  is,  however,  by  no 
means  such  as  to  be  free  from  all  objections.  Many  ot  the  parts 
thus  preserved  are  rendered  smaller  and  less  disdiict  than  they 
are  in  nature;  and  almost  all  are  dqirived  of  their  natnral  co> 
lour.  It  is  likewise  impracticable  in  this  manner  to  communi- 
cate any  other  informatiim  than  that  which  relates  to  the  exter- 
nal figure  of -an  organ ;  and  those  which  vary  in  size  in  the  liv- 
ing body,  are  necessarily  represented  in  one  uniform  state.  Th« 
lieart  and  lungs  must  be  represented  at  their  extreme  diKleitsion  t 
the  muscles  are  rendered  hard,  shrunk,  and  immovable;  and 
the  membranes  and  ligaments  are  in  general  so  rigid,  that  any 
attempt  to  make  them  alter  their  figure  or  situation  is  general^ 
attenaed  with  considerable  injury,  or  irreparable  disunion.  Tbu 
method  of  conservaUon  is  indeed  chiefly  suited  to  preparations 
of  the  arterial  system,  in  which,  while  it  does  not  in  any  injurious 
degree  affect  the  distribution,  course,  or  texture  of  the  vessels,  U 
adds  so  much  to  the  neatnesf,  cleanliness,  and  even  the  elegance 
of  the  preparation,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any 
ther  plan,  which  could,  for  this  purpose,  be  sabstituted  for  it  wiln 
any  success.  But  although  it  ue  thus  convenient,  if  emploj'ttl 
exclusively  to  preparations  of  this  description,  the  disadvantage* 
which  result  from  its  general  adoption  to  the  preservation  of 
every  kind  of  texture,  or  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  are  too 
obvious  to  prevent  ds  from  desiring  a  process,  which,  with 
equal  powers  at  an  antiseptic,  would  less  alter  the  structure^ 
figure,  and  general  appearance  at  properties  ^oF  tissue,  as  ther 
are  named,  of  the  animal  body.  Ndther  Air  Swan  nor  m. 
Breschet  have  carried  their  researches  to  this  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, so  far  as  we  can  discover;  hot  we  have  extreme  pleasnrtf 
in  noticing,  thai  M.  Bcwros,  one  of  the  unsuccessful  coticwrtntt 
with  M.  Breschet,  has  discovered  a  process  by  which  the  por* 
pose  to  which  we  are  now  adverting,  is  reported  to  be  complete- 
]y  accomplished,  It  is  no  ordinary  recommendation  of  M. 
^gros's  method,  that  in  simplicity  and  {rcnccnWV}  ^  «]qi^&« 
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cation  it  is  greatly  superior  to  any 'that  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed. This  iDgenious  conservator's  method  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  subject,  or  portion  to  be  preserved,  in  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  alcohol,  at  827  or 
847,  which  must  be  frequently  agitated.  By  means  of  this  fluid, 
according  to  M.  Bogros,  the  anatomist  may  prepare  natural 
skeletons,  in  which  the  articulations  preserve  their  mobility;  he 
may  dry  the  muscles,  without  destroying  the  appearance  of  their 
constituent  fibres ;  and  he  may  preserve  other  organs,  as  the 
brain,  liver,  and  lung,  without  altering  their  figure  or  their  na- 
tural pliability. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  skeleton  with  flexible  articulations,  H. 
B.  recommends,  after  tlie  usual  exposition  and  dissection  of  the 
ligaments,  and  after  several  washings  with  tepid  water,  especi- 
auy  during  the  winter,  to  envelope  them  in  cloth,  that  the  fluids 
may  be  more  effectually  expressed  from  tliem.  The  subject 
thus  prepared,  is  then  to  be  immersed  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  in  the  mixture  of  turpentine  and  alcohol ;  after  vrhich,  it 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  while  care  must  be  taken  to  move 

Stntly  each  articulation  daily.  When  it  has  been  half  dried  by 
is  process,  it  is  necessary  to  the  pliability  of  the  articulations, 
to  immerse  the  skeleton  once  more  in  the  fluid,  for  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  days ;  and  then,  while  the  daily  motions  of  the 
articulations  are  continued,  to  dry  it  thoroughly. 

In  preparing  the  lung,  it  is  obvious  that  the  organ  must  be 
perfectly  sound.  It  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
while  the  heart  and  thoracic  aorta  are  left.  The  blood  con- 
tained in  these  parts  must  be  as  accurately  removed  as  possible^ 
by  repeated  washings.  The  trachea  and  large  vessels,  are  then 
to  be  filled  with  the  mixture  of  turpentine  and  alcohol ;  and  the 
whole  organ  is  to  be  immersedin  the  same  fluid  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days ;  after  which,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  the  blood-vessels  are  to 
be  filled  with  injection,  and  the  whole  to  be  dried, — while  the 
lung  is  occasionally  inflated,  in  order  to  preserve  its  pliability 
and  mobility. 

Such  is  the  process  of  M.  Bogros,  as  we  have  received  it.  Of 
its  success  we  cannot  speak  from  our  own  personal  experience; 
but  we  have  been  assured,  that  in  the  hands  of  M.  B.,  it  aocom* 
plishes  every  thing  which  its  author  promises;  and  in  doing  so^ 
it  certainly  has  a  very  great  advantage  over  every  other  method 
that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  ana- 
tomist. In  the  description  of  its  effects,  indeed,  it  comes  ex- 
ceedingly near  to  those  which  Ruysch  produced  in  his  prepara- 
tions ;  and  by  the  combination  of  proper  colouring  matter,  it 
might,  when  used  as  an  injection,  realize  some  of  tliose  wonders 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  skill  and  address  of  the  Dutch 
Anatomist. 
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1.  De  V  AuscaUation  Midiate :  ou  Tratt^  thi  Dicgnostic  dcs  Ma- 
ladies dn  Poamons  et  du  Cceur,  JondS  principaiement  mr  ee 
Notweau  Mot/en  g Explur  atiott.  Par  K.  T.  H.  Laenne<^ 
D.  M.  P.,  Mddecin  de  I'Hoplul  Necker,  M^decin  honoraire 

'  defi  Dispensaires,  Membre  de  la  Socl^te  de  la  Faculty  de 
Mil-decine  de  Paris  et  de  plusieurs  autres  soci^tes  nationales 

■  et  tftrangeres.  2  vol.  8vo.  A  Paris,  chez  J,- A.  Brossun  « 
J.-S.  Chaud^,  Libraires,  rue  Pierre- Sairazin,  N"  9.     1819. 

fi.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  in  xrhich  they  are  de- 
scribed  according  to  their  Anatomical  Characters,  and  their 

•  Diagnosis  established  on  a  New  Principle  bt/  Means  of  Acorn* 
tick  Inttruments.  With  Plates.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  R.  T.  H.  Laknnec,  M.  D.  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  t^ 
John  Forbes,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Penzance  Dispensary, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  &c. 
&C.    8vo.    London,  Underwood.    IEi2l. 

'TIhb  Taloable  work  now  before  us  may  be  considered  in  two 
■^  distinct  points  of  new ;  the  one  as  extending  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pathology  of  Uie  diseases  of  the  chest,  uid  the 
other  «s  rendering  tneir  diaffnosia  more  certain  and  easy. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accoustical  instmment  which 
M.  Laennec  lias  invented  for  bringing  within  the  scope  of  one 
of  the  most  accurate  of  our  senses,  modifications  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  vital  functions,  which  previously  had  scarcely  been 
objects  of  observation,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  entertained 
of  the  valoe  of  the  pathological  information  contained  in  the 
prewnt  pablicatioo. 

In  the  History  of  Medicine,  the  present  period  will  be  chft> 
Tscterized  by  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, and  Its  beneficial  applications  to  Nodography  and  Prac- 
tice. Its  importance  seems  to  be  duly  appreciated  in  every 
dvilized  nation ;  and  it  is  prosecuted  with  equal  zeal  and  ajl 
vantage  In  both  the  old  and  the  new  world.     To  Italy  indis- 

EDtably  belongs  the  merit  of  ccnnmencing  the  study  of  mom 
id  anatomy;  and  Anthony  Beniveni,  a  physician  who  died 
ftt  Floroice  in  150S,  was  the  snthor  of  the  first  publication 
upon  the  sul^ect,  De  abdUis  ntmnuUtt  ac  viirandii  morboi-um  et 
MOKatioHum  email,  4to.  Fhrent.  IBQl:  He  was  fisllowed  bf 
Colnmbna,  Fallopiat,  Eastacbius,  Vesalius,  Arantius,  Donitnts 
Fabricius,  Ftintoni,  and  many  Others,  tuitil,  in  1761,  Morgagni'i 
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inimoriAl  work  was  prodiiccJ,  in  which  nU  tlie  most  authentic 
observations  of  his  pretleccssors  were  combined  into  a  system, 
with  the  still  more  valuable  observations  of  himself  and  his  pre- 
ceptor Valsalva.  The  physicians  of  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
innds  were  not  long  of  emulating  those  of  Italy  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  morbid  anatomy ;  and  the  writings  of  Lommiui',  Wier, 
Coiter,  Dodonicus,  Forestus,  Paw,  Kerkringlus,  Tulpius,  Bla- 
HUE)  Stalpnart  Van  der  Wiel,  Ruysch,  Bidloo,  8cc.  are  still 
consulted  with  some  advantage.  It  seems  to  have  been  early 
citllivated  in  Switzerland  by  Plater,  Schenkiu?,  Hildanus,  and 
Bonetiis,  whose  voluminous  compilation  furnished  Morgsgni 
with  great  part  of  the  mntcrials,  which  he  employed  with  more 
selection  and  skill.  In  Germany  and  the  north  of  Kurope,  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  morbid  anatomy  were  Kuntmann  at  Tor- 
gnu,  who  first  pointed  out  the  varieties  of  urinary  calculi,  Sen- 
nertufi,  Bartholinus,  Wepfer,  Horstius,  &c;  in  France,  Bal- 
lonitis,  Riverius,  Borellus,  Riolanus;  and  in  Britain,  Harvey, 
Willis,  and  Chesleden. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
morbid  anatomy ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  classical 
work  of  Or  Baillie,  in  which  the  varions  morbid  alterations  of 
the  several  organs  of  the  body  are  so  ably  described  and  de- 
picted. Dr  Baillie'B  publication  was,  however,  too  concise  for 
the  purposes  of  the  practical  physician ;  and  although,  by  being 
the  result,  almost  entirely,  of  personal  investigation,  and  the 
possession  of  Dr  W.  Hunter's  museum,  it  thereby  acquired 
perfect  confidence  as  to  its  accuracy ;  yet,  from  want  of  fretjuent 
references  to  the  observations  of  his  predecessors,  it  gave  little 
assistftnce  towards  die  further  investigation  of  any  particular 
point.  In  this  respect,  the  laborious  and  accurate  work  of 
Voigtel,  to  which  P.  F.  Meckel  gave  his  countenance  and  as- 
flistancc,  has  left  us  little  to  desire,  as  he  has  taken  advantoge  of 
every  source  of  informauon,  while  the  substance  is  generally 
well  condensed.  The  precision  of  his  references,  and  the  ad* 
mirable  arrangement,  render  it  easy  to  consult  the  originalt 
when  within  our  reach. 

Hitherto  morbid  anatomy  was  considered  chiefly  in  rria- 
tion  to  entire  organs,  without  appreciating  the  connexion  of 
the  deviations  from  the  healthy  state  with  each  of  the  tis- 
sues or  textures  of  which  the  organs  are  composed.  What- 
ever traces  of  this  view  may  be  discovered  in  earlier  writers, 
Dr  Carmichacl  Smyth  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having, 
in  his  celebrated  paper  on  luflammalion,  first  decidedly  mid 
unequivocally  pointed  out  the  influence  of  difllerence  of  tex- 
ture on  palliologicaj  slates  of  the  hoAy.     It  was  iu  Frvncf^ 
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boweveTf  tbnt  general  or  textural  KUBtoinjr  wu  reilucetl  into  • 
system  by  that  extraordinaiy  geiiiiu  Bichatt  to  whose  merits  ws 
bad  lately  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  applaiiae< 
Since  ^a  appearance  of  Bichat's  Anatomie  Ghtirale,  the  study 
of  morbid  anatomy,  as  connected  with  teitture,  has  been  zeal> 
ouily  and  successfiilly  prosecuted  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ;  and  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  medical  at- 
tendants of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  have  enabled  tliem  to  furnish 
us  with  a  series  of  monographiea  entitled  to  the  highest  prais^ 
as  calculated  to  improve  Nosography,  Diagnosis,  and  Practice. 
It  ia  in  vain,  ^at»  without  s  constant  reference  to  the  organic 
changes  in  textures  and  structures  which  are  connected  with 
most  diseases,  we  attempt  to  form  nosological  errangementa 
from  the  grouping  of  recognisable  symptoms.  If  we  read  over 
the  most  stTitctng  descriptions  of  any  disease)  we  find  that  eveiy 
symptom  is  stated  to  be  subject  to  great  varieties  of  form«  and 
even  to  be  not  unfrequently  absent,  or  that  the  very  reverse  ia 
occaalonallv  present.  We  also  find,  that  very  often  symptotlu 
not  generRlly  present  appear,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  and  important.  We  observe  that  we  cannot  re> 
cognise  many  diseases  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  one 
symptom,  nor  even  of  several  symptoms.  We  are  left  in  doubt 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  varieties  of  symptoms  are 
connected,  which  of  them  imply  or  exclude  the  presence  oif 
others ;  and  when  a  more  accurate  observer  descends  to  the 
minuteness  of  describing  actual  varieties  of  the  species  of  dis- 
ease, we  still  are  not  satisfied  of  the  necessary  relation  and  coo^ 
neaion  between  the  symptoms,  until,  by  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease,  we  acquire  a  convic- 
tion of  the  dependence  of  the  symptoms  upon  organic  causes 
existing  in  the  body.  In  illustration  of  the  great  assistance 
that  NoBOgraphy  may  derive  from  morbid  anatomv,  we  mav 
refer  to  almost  every  chapter  of  CuUen's  First  Lines;  and^ 
as  connected  with  the  sut^ect  of  the  present  article,  to  his  bis* 
tory  of  Pneumonia,  in  which  he  confounds,  under  one  munc^ 
diseases  totally  distinct  as  to  their  seat,  and  sufficiently  charac- 
terized by  their  symptoms.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  study 
of  morbid  anatomy  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  it  tends  to 
introduce  hurtful  refinement,  and  to  multiply  unnecessarily  the 
species  and  varieties  of  disease.  But  the  same  objection  has 
been  made  to  all  improvement  in  all  time  past,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  for  ever ;  and,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  will,  and 
indeed  already  does  appear,  that  by  increased  knowlcd^je  our 
views  are  rendered  more  precise^  simpler,  and  more  easily  con- 
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M.  Laennec  has  arranged  his  work  according  to  ibe  diag« 
nostic  signs  discovered  by  himself  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
certain  diseases.  This,  in  an  inTentor,  was  natural  enou^ ; 
bat  we  cannot  approve  of  this  arrangement,  as  it  represents  the 
pathological  observations  as  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
aigns  detected  by  the  stethoscope.  JPerhaps  Dr  Forbes  has 
therefore  done  wisely  in  separating  his  translation  into  two 
parts,  and  in  confining  the  first  to  the  pathology,  and  the  last 
to  the  new  diagnostic  characters. 

In  the  following  article,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  systematic 
and  connected  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  chest,  and  subjoin 
to  each  morbid  state  its  diagnostic  characters ;  premising  to  the 
whole  the  description  of  M.  Laennec's  instrument,  the  means  of 
using  it,  and  the  advantages  it  presents, 

l^e  instrument  itself,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  are 
extremely  simple;  but  experience  and  tact  are  both  neces- 
sary to  derive  the  greatest  aidvantage  from  mediate  auscultation, 
as  Laennec  has  called  it. 

The  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  sounds  and  motions  which  take  ^place  within  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  so  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  observer;  and  by 
experience,  the  habit  of  distinguishing  tne  nicer  shades  of  dif* 
ference  in  those  which  occur,  and  skill  in  drawing  from  them 
just  inferences,  are  to  be  acquired. 

The  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  breast,  to  discover,  by 
means  of  sound,  the  presence  of  certain  diseases,  was  recom« 
mended  by  Hippocrates  himself;  but  the  operation,  in  its  na^ 
ture  indelicate  and  disgusting,  after  all  furnished  so  little  infor- 
mation, that  it  never  was  much  employed. 

In  1816,  M.  Laennec  was  consulted  for  a  young  woman,  who 
had  general  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  whom  the 
common  modes  of  ascertaining  its  nature  was  not  applicable  on 
account  of  her  corpulence.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  did 
Bot  permit  the  direct  application  of  the  ear,  as  advised  by  Hip- 
pocrates; and  M.  Laennec,  recollecting  the  common  acoustical 
phenomenon,  that  if  the  ear  be  applied  at  one  end  of  a  plank, 
the  scratch  of  a  pin  at  the  other  is  distinctly  heard,  conceived 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  property  in  such  a  case. 
He  accordingly  took  up  a  quire  of  paper,  and  forming  of  it  a 
very  tight  roll,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  when  he 
applied  one  end  to  the  region  of  the  heart  and  the  other  to  the 
ear,  he  heard  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  much  more  distinctly 
and  clearly  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  observe  them  with 
the  ear  directly  applied.  After  this  discovery,  he  employed 
himself  incessantly  in  making  observations,  and  in  attempting 
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to  improve  his  imtrDinent.  The  first  he  employed  vu  the  rcM 
of  pKper,  uid  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  tube  alwayt  r^ 
maining,  however  tight  it  may  be  rolled  up,  led  to  the  import* 
ant  obaervatioD,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  inTeBtieation  of  the 
voice,  while  a  solid  cylinder  answers  perfectly  for  the  heart.    - 

The  most  dense  substances  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
fittest  material  for  these  instruments.  Glass  and  metal,  beude> 
their  weight,  and  the  seniation  of  cold  which  they  cause  in  witt- 
ier, communicate  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  nnd  the  sounds  of 
respiration,  and  rattle,  much  less  distinctly  than  less  dense  bodies. 
This  unexpected  observation  led  M.  Laennec  to  try  a  still  leas 
dense  material ;  and  he  contrived  an  inflated  cylinder  of  gold- 
beater's leaf,  but  it  did  not  answer  at  all;  and  he  has  constantly 
fuund,  that  substances  of  a  middle  degree  of  density,  such  n 
paper,  wood,  and  cane,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 

The  dimensicms  of  the  instrument  are  not  indifferent;  a  great< 
er  diameter  prevents  the  exact  application  of  the  end  to  the  uiw 
e([ual  surface  of  the  chest ;  and  by  experience  we  find,  that  even 
a  small  diminution  in  the  diameter  of^the  instrument  greatly  in- 
jures it ;  if  too  long,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  Steadily  applied ; 
and  if  too  short,  it  often  obliges  the  physician  to  put  nimself 
into  an  uneasy  attitude,  which,  in  order  to  observe  well,  it  u 
necessary  to  avoid. 

M.  Laennec  made  various  changes  upon  the  form  oS  the  in- 
strument. He  used  a  tube  of  wood  \\  inch  in  diameter,  with 
thin  edges,  and  a  wooden  trumpet  like  a  hautJioy,  three  inches  iir 
diameter  at  its  larger  end,  and  one  at  its  smaller  extremity;  bat 
tlie  result  was  the  reverse  of  what  he  expected,  for  the  power 
and  accuracy  of  the  instrument  were  diminished. 

The  instrument  which  M.  Laennec  found,  after  many  trials,  to 
answer  best,  was  a  cylinder  of  wood,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  a  foot  long,  pierced  longitudinally  with  a  hole 
three  lines  in  diameter,  the  hole  being  widened  at  one  end  Id 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  nearly  the  whole  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  with  a  pierced 
conical  stopper  fitting  this  aperture,  and  which,  when  intro- 
duced, converts  the  whole  instrument  into  a  pierced  cylinder. 
For  some  purposes,  the  instrument  is  used  with,  and  for  others 
without,  the  stopper.  For  convenience,  Laennec  divides  it  by  a 
joint  in  the  middle,  and  6e  furnishes  the  stopper  with  a  short 
tnbe  of  copper ;  but  diese  are  not  essential. 

It  is  used  by  holding  it  as  we  do  a  pen  in  the  fingers,  and 
near  to  the  stoppered  end,  which  is  then  applied  firmly  and 
fairly  upon  the  parts  of  the  chest  we  wish  to  examine,  while  the 
ear  of  toe  observer  is  I^d  closely  upon  the  other  end.    Nothing 
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more  is  necessary,  except  that,  in  tome  cases  where  the  surface 
ef  the  chest  is  ircry  unequal,  the  space  left  between  any  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  the  part 
of  the  chest  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  to  be  filled  up  with  cot- 
ton,  or  some  soft  substance*  In  examining  witli  the  stethoscope^ 
all  external  noises  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially 
those  caused  by  rubbing  the  instrument  with  the  fingers,  or  against 
the  clothes  of  the  patient ;  and  when  the  voice  is  to  be  investt* 
gated  with  a  view  to  pectoriloquism,  the  patient  must  be  direct- 
ed to  turn  away  his  mouth ;  and  we  have  fi>und  the  most  conve- 
nient  mode  of  hearing  the  speech,  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  re* 
peat  the  numerals  slowly  and  distincdy,  after  we  are  per£ecdy 
prepared  by  the  proper  application  of  the  instrument  to  attend 
to  tne  result 

One  great  advantage  of  this  means  of  exploring  the  diseases 
of  the  chest,  is,  that  it  neither  fatigues  nor  oifends  the  delicacy 
of  the  patient,  as  the  intervention  of  Uieir  clothing  scarcely  im- 
pairs the  distinctness  of  tlie  results* 

It  is,  however,  only  in  Hospitals  that  the  habit  of  using  it  csn 
be  speedily  and  satisractorily  acquired,  where  there  is  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  comparing  the  phenomena  in  a  number  of' individuals 
afiSk^ted  with  similar  diseases ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  are  conducted,  gives  them  a  de- 
rided advantage  over  our  own.  They  are  all  under  the  care  of 
a  general  administration;  and  from  the  office  of  the  board, 
where  medical  men  attend  during  a  certain  part  of  the  day  to 
examine  them,  patients  are  sent  to  the  different  hospitals.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement,  the  physician  of  any  hospital,  whose 
attention  is  more  particularly  turned  to  any  disease,  or  class  of 
diseases,  may,  by  application  to  the  office  of  Central  Admini- 
stration, have  such  diseases  sent  to  his  own  hospital. 

The  organic  phenomena,  to  the  examination  of  which  the 
stethoscope  is  adiapted,  are, 

1.  The  action  of  the  heart;  2.  The  sound  produced  in  the 
lungs  during  respiration ; .  S.  Pectoriloquism,  or  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  voice  through  the  parietes,  or  sides  of  the  chest,  in 
certain  affections  of  the  lungs. 

1.  For  examining  the  action  of  the  heart,  Laennec  says  a  solid 
cylinder  answers  best,  or  one  pierced  with  a  uniform  bore,  such 
as  the  stethoscope  is,  with  the  stopper  introduced.  When  one 
end  of  the  instrument  is  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
the  ear  to  the  other  end,  we  perceive  distinctly  the  alternate 
contraction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  By  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  stethoscope  to  the  praecordia,  two  kinds  of  im- 
pression may  be  received|  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
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tinguish;  the  one  a  mere  mechanical  impulse,  commmiicated  by 
the  cylinder  to  the  ear,  and  produced  by  the  point  of  the  heart' 
striking  against  the  ribs,  when  the  ventricles  contract,  and  syn- 
chronous with  the  pulse ;  and  the  other  a  double  sound,  one 
duller  and  slower,  accompanying  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricles ;  and  another  sharper  and  quicker,  which  is  that  of  tlie 
auricles. 

The  stethoscope  gives  information  on  various  points  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  heart :  I5/,  the  exact  situation  in  which, 
and  the  extent  over  which,  it  can  be  perceived ;  2d^  the  stroke, 
shock,  or  force  of  the  impulse  of  the  organ ;  3(/,  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  sounds  which  accompany  it;  and,  4//r,  the 
rythm  or  succession  in  which  its  different  parts  contract.  The 
particular  consideration  of  each  of  them  we  must  postpone  to 
another  opportunity,  when  we  mean  to  give  a  full  view  of  the 
pathology  of  the  heart. 

2.  This  instrument  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  investigation  of 
variations  in  regard  to  the  respiration,  which  cannot  be  ascer** 
tained  in  any  other  way.  For  this  purpose,  it  answers  best 
without  the  stopper,  as  it  thus  tikes  in  a  larger  space  of  the 
chest,  and  magnifies,  as  it  were,  the  sound  perceived. 

If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  healthy  adulti 
there  is  heard,  during  expiration  and  inspiration,  a  gentle  mur- 
mur, which  accompanies  the  passage  of  the  air  into  and  out  of 
the  innumerable  cells  of  which  the  lungs  consist.  In  some 
cases,  this  murmur  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  audible  without  very 
great  attention ;  but  its  tot£d  absence  in  some  parts  of  the  lungs, 
in  consequence  of  disease,  is  generally  attended  with  an  in- 
creased intensity  in  the  parts  which  remain  sound,  thus  facilir 
tating  the  investigation.  The  murmur  of  healthy  respiration  is 
loudest  in  infancy,  and  decreases  with  advancing  age;  and  the 
return  of  respiration  in  adults  to  the  puerile  state,  indicates 
either  disease,  or  more  commonly  the  cessation  of  disease,  in 
which  respiration  had  been  partially  suspended. 

But  besides  the  gentle  murmur  of  respiration,  the  stethoscope 
often  discovers  other  sounds  within  the  chest,  much  more  loud 
and  noisy,  forming  what  may  be  called  different  species  of  rat- 
'tie  or  rale*  Of  these  very  few  are  heard  by  the  unassisted  €ar» 
except  what  is  called  the  dead  rattle,  when  mucus  is  collected 
in  tlie  windpipe,  the  crowing  of  croupy  infants,  and  wheezing  of 
some  asthmatics.  Laennec  describes  four  chief  varieties  of  rale. 
1.  The  mucous  or  guggling  rattle,  which  js  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  mucus  or  fluid  in  the  windpipe,  or  some  of 
its  branches.     A  perfect  idea  of  this  may  be  given,  by  comprr* 
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^g  it  to  the  dead  rattle  which  is  heard  by  the  nnstded  ear.  2. 
Tne  hamid  or  crepitating  rattle,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
crackling  of  salt  when  decrepitated  by  heat,  or  to  the  sonnd 
produced  by  compresting  a  portion  of  healthy  lung  between  the 
fingers,  but  stronger.  3.  The  dry  whistling  rattle  presents 
great  varieties,  which  may  exist  at  the  same  time  in  different 
^rts  of  the  lungs,  or  succeed  each  other  at  uncertain  intervals. 
This  is  owing  to  (he  presence  of  mucus  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  a  very  viscid  nature.  4.  The  dry  sonorous  rattle^  which 
•ometimes  rcoembleE  exactly  the  snoring  of  a  person  asleep,  or 
the  sound  of  a  bass-string  drawn  through  the  finfi^ere,  or  the 
cooing  of  the  turtle-dove.  The  cause  ol  this  species  of  rattle 
is  not  ascertained.  It  is  always  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  llie 
lungs,  and  seems  to  be  owing  rather  to  an  alteration  tn  th«  iann 
of  tne  bronchia  or  aii'tubes,  than  to  any  fluid  present  in  thev. 

3.  The  Inst  subject  for  which  the  stethoscope  is  adapted,  is 
Pectoriloquism,  of  which  the  existence  always  indicates  with 
certainty  the  coexistence  of  a  cavity  witliin  the  subiitanoe  of  the 
hings. 

When  the  excavated  end  of  the  stethoscope  is  applied  npon 
the  trachea  of  a  healthy  person,  and  the  ear  of  the  obtcir- 
er  laid  upon  the  odicr,  un<l  the  person  to  whose  trachea  It  b 
apphed  pronounces  some  syllables,  the  voice  of  the  speaker, 
proceeding  from  his  mouth,  is  heard  by  the  observer,  not  only 
m  its  natui-al  tone  and  force  by  the  ear  which  is  free,  but  it  is 
beard  modified  and  hollow  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  inetrument, 
aa  if  it  proceeded  through  the  bore  of  the  tube,     lliis  is  the 

Erfect  prototype  of  pectoriloquism ;  a  term  which  is  applied  by 
lennec  to  a  similar  phenomenon,  which  is  observed  wneo  the 
excavated  end  of  the  instrument  is  applied  over  s  cavity  of  th^ 
lungs  communicating  with  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  bronchial 
ramification.  Such  cavities  are  produced  almost  solely  by  ibt 
discharge  uf  a  tubercle  by  expectoration,  after  it  has  become 
softened,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculous  consnmption; 
and  therefore,  pectoriloquism  is  a  certain  pathognomonic  a^ 
ti  this  most  fatal  disease. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Laennec,  to  a  certain  degree*  1? 
accident ;  for  he  was  first  struck  with  it,  when  causing  a  patient 
to  speak  while  he  was  examining  her  lungs  by  the  stethoscope. 
After  this,  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  discovered  the  cauise  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon. 

Of  the  power  of  the  stethoscope  in  detecting,  by  meav_  "^ 
this  sign,  the  presence  of  true  pulmonary  phthieis,  whra  M> 

{iloyed  by  a  person  skilled  in  its  use,  we  may  judge  by  the  Kit* 
owing  strong  stntement. 
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"  faaoM  than  WITiihthkiial  latiaftt  wImb  I  lam  mcimiL  ■At 
liiiifM« iMpBTtMea  tMr  «t^      om^t  oC  ibe  c]FJKiite»  I  (mi. wit 

fiulod  in  AMI  inrtuioB  to  ft^l  nliifiniAd  cttrilici  in  a  Doint-of  ibe 
Inpni^ifff  Iluidfibi«r^  pecCofOo^ohpi  md  m  in  moft 

fiif  ume  toNiecfs  I  luid  obierved  It  In  i«nnil  pohto  at  cmoe^  I  pUi^ 
'i^,r^MIy  m  rq[ttd  to  dds  fiut  Mme  hanAeA'pontlfe  dlMnr*- 
ficibs,  and  hot  one  negative.  On  tbe  oflier  &and«  I  hate  iltfver  aiit 
with  piihiottafjr  excmti<ni8  communicidihg  with  the  hings  hi  a  Mr** 
ion  whom  I  hiid  emmitied  conylccdy  for  a  terieir  of  dSyi,  wItMut 
oececuDg  pecconio^pot&u 

Pectonloqiiism  i«  notnnifonil,  bnt»  l&e  other  fdienomtm, 
subject  to  cottfdderable  variatidiii* 

1.  It  minr  be  eidier  an&taaor  ioubM^  in  irariooi  dqpreet. 

It  is  doabtlnl,  when,  on  apphing  ttie  sletli08C0|Mr  to  any  part 
cf  the  diesty  Aef  ?oioe  of  die  pimm  seems  a  Mttle  ihiipened  and 
AAiStf  modilled,  I&e  that  in  ^eotriloqnisnD^  ^  whenlt soumIs 
uimer  the  cylinder  with  n  little  more  fixrce  than  it  is  heard  '1^ 
the  nsiced  ear,  withoot  hdwever  seemingp  dvidwUy  to  tfoitie 
throagh  ther  tnbe;  f 

A  very  penecc  xiea  oi  aoBDiiai  pectoniomnsni  ni^r  w  odcbd)- 
ed,  by  applying  the  stetbosoojpe  between  me  under  e<%e  of •  die 
itoonlderoMae  and-Aetyiftei'  at^  t^  the 

ori^s  of  the  broneUay  ina'persoq  wko  tsthin^'andbas  a  sharp 
voices  but  is  odttflrwiie  bealdnr*  ^  i 

In  many  casM^  thersfcnc^  no  oondnsion  is  to  be dhntwnfinom 
. oonbtfhl  pectorBocpiSnEny  if  it'be  only  henra  at  isat  spM^  or ini* 
der  Ae  armpityor  it  the  jmselioBi  of  die  stsnnpn  wldi  Aadeticle* 
And  diis  caution  mty  be  pntanddl  lo  diil  iihob  mtoor  and  an- 
ierfor  portkm  df  tli#chest^  ii fior dowa  as  diediiid  rib^  idMre 
die  phenoilieiiob  is  tiny  dba^gfUy  and  esisti  muUgmk  bodi 
sidto;  becttttse  die  top  of  die  upper  lobe  of  the  lun^  hasp^ 
portionaUy  more  broocldal  ramifioations  of  a  certam  susedian 
the  odier  parte;  and  diM  brincliefl^  sonetunes  susfAoidi  giae 
Kse  to  die  phenomenon  of  peetorifequisnii  e^ieaally  wlMiniie 
longisefflierenttotlwrideanu  !j  , 

£  PeOMfloquism  tuayfae  atio  oousiilerod  as  perfiKi  otim^ 
pitpcTf  va  iwioos  oegrees* 

When  in  any  part  of  die  diest  dieiwieeis  heatd  nraoh  stian- 

gsr  thati  m  tb«  opposica  sids^  and  eqwdaUy,  if  it  be  so  Intense 

Oat  it  sosms  muiv  stronger  and  newer  to  die  ear  of  dit  dfah- 

'  Mfftn^  <han  he  hetn  it  widi  the  naked  ear^  the  pectoriloqinsm 

is  imperfiM:^  but  not  ddnbtfid. 

Tlicre  is  a  kind  of  imperfect  peclorikiadsm  sopeculiart  dMt 
Lacntiec  haajtlwn  k  the  nsspae  of  l^tJphouic  The  voice  some- 
dmeiy  thoogn  -  rardy,  seHsss  to  emer  into  the  tub^  witiiout 

^     .    -^  G-g« 
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•carcdy  ever  traversing  it.  It  also  becomes  more  acute  and 
harsher  than  that  of  the  patient,  and  in  some  dej^ree  silvery; 
and  it  produces  such  an  illusion,  that  you  would  think  someone 
spoke  within  the  breast  of  the  patient.  It  is  also  somewhat  trenif* 
bline  or  pulsating,  like  the  voice  of  a  goat,  and  its  quality  is  not 
unlike  that -of  the  same  animal ; — or  it  may  be  described  as  ex- 
acUy  resembling  the  voice  of  Punch  in  the  puppet-show. 

Pectoriloquism  is  more  evident,  in  proportion  as  the  voice  of 
the  patient  is  of  a  more  acute  quality ;  and  accordingly,  it  is 
heard  most  strikingly  in  women  and  cUiklren,  that  is,  exactly  in 
those  individuals  with  whom  we  must  be  most  upon  our  guard, 
not  to  be  deceived  by  doubtful  pcclorilo(|uism,  when  it  exists 
naturally  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest. 

On  the  contrary,  widi  men  who  have  a  very  deep  voice,  the 
phenomenon  is  oiteii  very  imperfect,  and  even  doubtful,  al- 
though there  exists  In  the  lungs  an  excavation  of  that  kind  most 
proper  to  produce  it.  When  the  voice  is  very  deep,  and  when 
It  resounds  strongly  within  the  chest,  the  vibration  of  the  parie- 
ties  of  the  thorax  is  sometimes  so  ereat  as  to  conceal  the  pectori- 
loquism; and  the  voice  of  the  patient  is  only  modified,  as  if  he 
vpoVe  tlirough  a  speaking-trumpet,  very  near  the  observer,  but 
not  as  if  he  spoke  througn  the  tube. 

Pectoriloquism  is  also  subject  to  several  other  modlficadons. 
Sometimes  the  voice  passes  uniformly  through  the  cylinder; 
sometimes  It  is  in  some  degree  intermittent ;  and,  for  an  instant 
only,  some  words  in  a  sharper  tone  penetrate  the  tube,  and 
strike  the  ear  of  the  observer.  Thb  kind  of  intermission  seems 
to  take  place  when  the  excavations  communicate  with  bronchia 
of  a  small  diameter,  or  by  openings  which  are  partly  obstructed 
by  sputa ;  but  the  diagnosis  m  this  case  is  equally  certain,  as  In 
continued  pectoriloquism. 

The  most  perfect  and  continued  pectoriloquism  is  sometimes 
suspended  from  a  similar  cause.  Frequently  after  a  few  hours, 
or  even  after  a  few  minutes,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hear  it,  in  pa- 
tients who  before  emitted  it  in  the  most  striking  manner ;  but  up- 
on this  occasion,  the  mucous  rattle,  which  will  be  heard  in  toe 

ot  where  the  pectoriloquism  was  observed,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 

t  cause  of  its  suspension ;  and  hence  we  must  never  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  a  phthisical  patient  is  not  a  pectoriloquist,  until 
we  have  examined  liim  repeatedly,  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
and  especially  after  he  has  expectorated. 

Thei^  are  albo  some  varieties  of  pectoriloquism,  in  regard  .to 
the  voice  itself.  The  articulation  of  the  words  is  heard  more 
or  less  dlotinctly,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  is  more  cr  less  al- 
tered. 

From  considerable  experience,  as  great  perhaps  as  that  of 
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any  person  in  this  country,  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the 
valae  of  the  stethoscc^e  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  the  diseases 
of  the  chest;  and  the  observations  we  have  had  opportunities 
to  make,  induce  us  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions mentioned  by  Laennec,  which  we  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired skill  enough  to  reach.     We  have  said  that  the  applica^ 
tion  of  this  instrument  is  easy — and  so  it  is ;  but  still  it  requires 
attention  and  some  adroitness  to  apply  it  properly  at  one  end  to 
the  chest  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  other  to  the  ear  of  the  ob- 
server; and  the  awkwardness  of  some  persons  in  so  simple  an 
operation,  is  incorrigible.     These  throw  aside  the  instrument 
with  contempt,  and  pronounce  it  of  no  use,  because  they  have 
obtained  from  it  no  accurate  observation  ;  but  as  well  might  we 
reject  the  telescope  as  useless,  and  reckon  fanciful  the  ol>serva- 
tions  of  the  astronomers,  because  it  is  not  until  after  long  prac- 
tice that  any  one  is  capable  of  making  them.     An  auditus  eru^ 
ditus  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  attention  and  practice  as  a  vista 
and  a  tactus  eruditus  arc  acquired.     Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  the  cylinder  witli  tolerable  attention  and  adroit- 
ness, to  the  chests  of  hnlf  a  dozen  of  patients  in  an  hospital, 
will  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  great  diversity  to  be  observecl 
in  the  action  and  rvthm  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  sounds  caused 
by  respiration;  anil  as  these  depend  upon  the  physical  state  of 
the  organs,  the  one  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  other.     Not- 
withstanding this  broad  assertion,  we  readily  admit,  that,  from 
deficiency  of  skill  and  knowledge,  we  have  been  occasionally 
deceived  in  our  diagnosis  and  prognosis  deduced  from  this  me- 
thod of  observation ;  but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  t!ie  pulse, 
heat,  tongue,  urine,  dejections ;  but  we  do  not  on  that  account 
cease  to  observe  them.     In  an  hospital,  where  the  thorough  ex- 
amination of  every  patient,  whatever  the  malady  be,  is  a  matter 
of  course,  nothing  is  thought  of  it,  and  no  bad  consequence  can 
follow.     But  in  private  practice,  we  have  found  the  greatest  ol> 
jection  to  its  use  arise  from  its  leaving  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
of  tuberculous  consumption,  as  to  the  incunible  nature  of  the 
complaint,  so  that  we  could  no  longer  flatter  ourselves,  or  ho- 
nestly support  the  spirits  of  our  patients  by  holding  out  any  hopes 
of  recovery ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  employed  without  ma- 
ture deliberation*   On  the  other  hand,  it  has  someimcs  enabled  us 
to  give  a  favourable  prognosisi  afterwards  verified,  when,  from 
the  symptoms,  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  lost  by  the  patient  and 
his  friends;  and  it  has  convinced  us  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  genuine  tubercular  con- 
sumption, which  tne  work  of  Bayle  and  our  own  observationt 
had  led  us  to  doubt;  aud  thus,  instead  of  relinquishing  in  des- 
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pair  auch  paiiente  to  tlteir  faie,  or  putting  ihem  to  an  tadeta 
expense,  and  sending  iheni  to  die  at  a  distance  rrom  their 
friend^  we  are  encouraged  to  greater  perseverance  and  more 
luireoiitting  attention.  We  need  scarcely  point  out,  as  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  &tethoM:ope,  that  if  it  really  enables  us  to  di&tit>> 
guiah  the  presence  of  true  tuberculous  consumption ;  it  is  cal- 
culated to  clicck  the  false  reputation  of  many  remedies  and  modes 
of  treatment,  acquired  by  their  having  been  employed  in  other 
aiTections,  mistaken  for  phtliisis,  and  to  render  dishonest  pre- 
'  lenaions  less  imposing. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  pathology  of  the 
liuiKB,  as  elucidated  by  our  author. 

The  diseases  of  the  lungs  may  be  considered  as  aAectingei- 
(licr,  1st,  The  mucous  membrane  lining  them;  or,  2(/(y,The 
iterous  membrane  coveriDg  them ;  or,  ScUi/,  The  parechyme  ly- 
ing between  these.  The  disease  may  be  confined  to  one  of 
lIicsc  textures,  or  it  maj'  afiect  any  two  of  the  contiguous  texturei^ 
pr  ail  of  them  at  the  same  time, 

The  afTeciions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  are  in* 
flaimnation  and  its  consequences ;  and  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chia, or  of  tlie  air-ccIIs.  The  two  last  are  rare  occurrences ;  the 
6rst  is  very  common,  both  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  aad  at 
symptomatic  of  other  aiTections. 

Bronc/iitis. — Upon  the  various  forms  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  we  already  possess  much  valuable  and  accurate  in- 
formation in  the  writings  of  cur  own  countrymen,  Badbam, 
Chcyne,  Duncan  senior,  Armstrong  and  Hastings,  besides 
many  able  observers  in  the  periodical  publications,  as  our  va- 
lued correspondent  Dr  Abercrombie,  and  older  writers,  who 
have  described  its  several  varieties  of  catarrh,  influenza,  rroop, 
peripneumonia  notha,  and  phthisis  catarrhalis,  but  are  not  once 
named  by  M.  Laennec, — an  omission  which  we  ascribe,  not  to  i 
national  jealousy,  but  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  French  of 
the  writings  of  other  nations.  1 

The  progressof  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbo  ' 
lungs  is  the  same  as  of  other  mucous  membranes;  but  the  symp- 
toms are  modified  by  the  function  of  the  pan.  The  secretion, 
which,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  is  exactly  sufiicient  to  keep  the 
membrane  moist,  and  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  air  in  respiration,  over  It,  is  speedily  alter- 
ed by  the  occurrence  of  inflamtnation.  Its  deficiency  in  tne  ftnt 
stage  excites  hard  dry  cough,  in  conse(|nencc  of  irritation  and  im- 
peded reaction  of  the  blood  and  air  uponeach  other  in  the  lungo; 
and  the  sputa  in  this  stage  seem  to  consist  solely  of  saliva  and  iht 
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mucus  of  the  mouth  and  throat  The  secretion  then  becomes 
increased  in  quantity,  but  altered  in  <}uality.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  a  glutinous  semitransparent  fluid,  mtermixed  with  ffray  par* 
tides.    In  a  hitter  stagey  it  becomes  intermixed  with  opaque 

Suta  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  colour;  Md  at  last  the 
in  fluid  disappears  altogedier,  and  the  expectoration  be- 
comes entirely  puriform,  or  particled*  Notwithstanding  its 
consistence,  it  is  nowever  almost  always  irothy.  In  some  casesi 
especially  when  the  trachea  or  larger  bronchiaitrunks  are  the  seat 
of  the  disease^  it  seems  to  contam  more  animal  matter,  and  by 
the  passage  of  air  over  it,  gets  exsiccated,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
false  membrane,  as  in  croup.  When  the  secretion  is  very  thick 
and  abundant,  it  causes  a  saise  of  sufibcation,  by  imp^mg  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  renders  its  expectoration  by  cough 
necessary.  A  greater  or  less  redness,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  are  the  only  anatomical  characters 
of  this  affection;  and  even  these  cannot  oe  always  detected.  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  inflammation  occupies  more  than 
a  portion  of  one  lun^;  but  it  probably  migrates  from  one  part 
to  another.  Bronchitis  is  frequently  a  secondary  or  sympUmxa* 
tic  disease,  as  in  measles,  and  other  exanthematous  fisvers,  chin- 
cough,  pulmonic  fever  or  typhus,  and  pneumonia,  or  from  tu- 
bercles, or  other  irritating  bodies  in  the  lungs  themselves.  Iii 
its  idiopathic  form,  it  occurs  sporadic,  endeipic,  epidemic,  and 
contagious,  more  or  less  acute,  and  accompanied  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  modifications  of  fever.  It  commonly  termi- 
nates by  resolution,  or  induces  death  by  sufibcation. 

Percussion  by  the  points  of  the  fingers  on  the  ribs,  in  the 
manner  recommendea  by  Auenbrugger  and  Corvisart,  enables 
us  to  distinguish  pulmonary  catarrh  m>m  peripneumonv,  as  the 
sound  emitted  is  natural  m  the  former  case,  and  dull  in  the 
latter;  but  in  this  respect  phthisis  pulmonalis  coincides  with 
catarrh ;  but  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  thqr  are  readUy  dis- 
tinguished; for  in  catarrh,  there  is  no  pectoriloquism ;  and  the 
extent  and  ]pnd  of  the  rattle  caused  in  respiration,  by  the  passa^ 
of  the  air  through  the  mucus  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchial 
tubes,  enable  a  skilful  observer  to  ascertain  the  seat,  extentf 
and  severity  of  the  disease^ 

Dilatation  of  the  J^ronchia  has  been  rarely  observed.  It  can- 
not be  detected  unless  by  tracing  the  individual  bronchial  tubes 
to  their  ultimate  ramifications.  The  dilated  portions  terminate 
in  ad'de'SaeSf  of  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  of  a 
red  or  violet  colour,  an4  is  evidently  thickened,  the  cartilagin- 
ous circles  seem  'to  be  converted  into  fibrous  tissue^  and  are  so 
dosely  unit)ed  with  tl^e  inscops  cpat  as  (o  be  insepai^le  by  dis* 
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•ection.  It  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  \nnf^  but  b  noit 
common  in  the  superior  lobe.  It  is  commonly  confined  to  a 
small  portion;  but  sometimes  extends  to  all  the  bronchial 
branches  of  one  tube.  In  this  case  the  intermediate  substance 
is  flabby,  void  of  air,  and  evidently  compressed.  It  is  alwayi 
produced  by  chronic  catarrh,  or  by  some  other  disease,  attend- 
ed by  long,  violent  and  often  repeated  fits  of  coughing,  as  in 
hooping^>cough.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  small  nom- 
ber  of  bronchia,  it  produces  no  other  inconvenience  than  a 
slight  habitual  cough  with  moderate  mucous  expectoration; 
but  when  the  organic  change  is  considerable,  the  resolt  is  a 
chronic  catarrh,  which  lasts  for  life,  attended  bv  dyspnoea,  se- 
Yiere  and  long  continued  fits  of  coughing  and  abundance  of 
sputa,  which  are  of  a  grayish  yellow  colour  and  puriform. 

Before  the  observations  of  Laennec,  dilatation  of  the  air- 
cells,  or  Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  was  correctly  observed  by  Dr 
Baillie,  under  the  heads  of  *^  lungs  distended  with  air;  **  <^  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  enlarged ; "  ana  ^*  air- vesicles  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  lungs. " 

Ferpussion  furnishes  us  with  no  additional  diagnostical  cha- 
racters of  these  affections,  but  pectorilocjuism  is  heard  when 
any  of  the  larger  bronchia  are  considerably  dilated ;  and  in  di- 
lation of  the  air-cells,  the  natural  sound  of  respiration  is  scarce- 
ly heard,  although  the  chest  on  percussion  is  at  least  as  sono< 
Tons  as  in  health. 

Asthma. — Notwithstanding  the  great  attention  lately  paid  to 
the  appearances  after  death  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  patho- 
logy of  asthma  is  still  very  obscure,  and  various  diseases  are 
included  under  that  title.  Corvisart  has  shown,  that  in  many 
cases,  usually  called  asthma,  the  lungs  themselves  are  perfectly 
healthy,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  merely  sympto- 
matic of  an  affection  of  the  heart  impeding  the  circulation ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  these 
cases,  often  returns  in  nocturnal  paroxysms,  although  the  cause 
of  the  disease  is  organic  and  permanent.  Humid  or  humoral 
asthmas  are  merely  aggravated  examples  of  chronic  catarrh ;  and 
Laennec  is  of  opinion,  that  many  of  the  cases,  considered  to  be 
nervous  or  spasmodic  asthma,  will  turn  out  to  be  organic  lesions, 
not  yet  sufficiently  known,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  bronchia  or 
air-cells.  He  does  not  however  deny,  that  there  may  be  asthma 
or  dyspnoea  purely  nervous,  or  unattended  by  any  organic  lesion 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  respiration ;  but  he  xidds,  that  spas- 
modic asthma,  well  characterized  by  an  evening  paroxysm  and  a 
morning  remission,  after  a  slight  expectoration,  is  an  extremely 
irare  disooie.   Accoi^diDgly,  since  be  began  his  invesUgationsi  be 
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has  not  met  with  cases  to  allow  him  to  ascertain  the  morbid  aim- 
lomy  of  the  disease. 

The  pathology  of  the  spasmodic  diseases  of  tlie  chest,  espe- 
cially of  asthma,  is  still  very  obscure.  The  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion is  not  even  ascertained.  Some  have  supposed  the  spasm  to 
exist  in  the  ordinary  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  several  of  which  rather  indi- 
cate a  spasmodic  action  in  the  lun^s  themselves ;  although  this 
has  not  been  generally  admitted,  because  muscular  fibres  havc^ 
not  been  demonstrated  in  their  substance.  In  the  luugs  of  the 
bullock,  however,  in  which  the  branches  of  the  trachea  do  not 
ramify  so  soon  as  in  man,  but  are  continued  of  considerable 
size  almost  to  the  margin  of  the  lobes,  the  two  strata  of  mus- 
cular fibres  which  line  the  trachea,  maybe  easily  traced  ttirough 
their  substance,  as  far  as  the  bronchial  tubes  themselves  are  vi- 
sible. 

J'he  Diseases  of  the  Plmra  consist  cither  hi  a  pathological 
state  of  the  membrane  itself,  or  in  effusions  of  various  kuids 
into  its  cavity. 

Pleurisj^  differs  from  inflammation  of  other  serous  mem- 
branes only  as  affecting  the  function  of  respiration.  It  is 
either  acute  or  chronic;  the  anatomical  character  of  acute 
pleurisy  is  redness  of  the  part  affected.  This  redness  is  in 
some  sort  punctuated,  and  looks  as  if  there  had  been  traced 
with  a  pencil  upon  the  pleura  an  infinity  of  small  bloody  spots, 
of  verv  •irregular  figure,  and  close  to  one  another.  They  oc- 
cupy the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  leave  smuil  in- 
termediate portions  of  the  natural  white  colour. 

Laennec  is  doubtful  of  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  from  in* 
flammation ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  supposed  thickening  has  been  either  an  extensive  con- 
geries of  miliary  tubercles  on  its  surface,  or  a  cartilaginous  in- 
crustation on  the  parts  covered  by  it,  or  false  membranes  ad- 
hering to  it.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  always  accompani- 
ed by  an  extravasation  on  its  inner,  or  free,  surface,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  suppuration  proper  to  serous  mem- 
branes. It  appears  to  commence  widi  the  inflammation  itself, 
and  consists  of  two  very  difierent  matters,  the  one  of  a  firmer 
semi-concrete  substance,  usually  termed  coagulable  lymph,  and 
the  other  very  thin  and  watery ;  botli  of  which  exhibit  great 
variation  of  character.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  effused 
serum  and  albuminous  extravasation  is  very  various.  Generally 
speaking,  the  more  violent  the  inflammation  the  more  exten- 
sive and  thick  is  the  membranous  exudation;  and  in  weak, 
leuco-phlegmatic  subjects,  the  serum  is  so  abundant,  that  it 
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piMtm  insensibly  into  bydrolhorax.  In  the  progress  orpleniw 
towards  a  cure,  the  first  »lep  is  the  reabsorption  uf  the  fliui 
This  can  be  only  ok>scrved  \n  persons  who  are  cut  oflT  by  oihet 
cJiscsses  at  this  time.  In  them  we  find  a  white,  slmoM  coloor- 
leas,  semitransparent  exudation,  which,  while  recent,  rvsdilj 
allows  the  separation  of  tbe  parts  it  unites,  and  remains  on  llie 
nirtitce  of  each  exactly  like  a  thick  and  moist  paete^  which  had 
iiTiited  two  leaves  of  paper.  It  is  the  character  of  tbe  bhe 
membranes  produced  in  pleurisy  to  be  changed  into  cellular 
fliibstance,  or  rather  into  a  true  serous  tisaue,  like  that  of  (he 
pleura  itself. 

Chronic  Pleurisy  either  succeeds  to  the  acute  form  of  the  dii> 
cose,  the  cure  of  which  is  interrupted  by  any  cause  preventii^ 
the  abeorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and  the  conver^on  of  the 
false  membrane  into  cellular  substance;  or  it  is  originally 
chronic.  This  latter  variety  exhibits,  in  none  of  its  stages,  tm 
intense  fever,  power  of  reaction,  and  acute  pain  that  constH 
tute  an  active  disease.  It  usually  attacks  subjects  of  a  worn- 
ciut  constitution,  more  especially  such  as  have  suffered  from  a 
tobercular  afiection  of  the  lungs  or  other  organ. 

Chronic  pleurisy  does  not  differ  essentially  in  its  anatomical 
character  from  the  acute.  The  effusion  commonly  become) 
daily  more  considerable,  and  gives  rise  to  the  affection  known 
by  the  name  of  Empyema,  which  is  much  more  frequent  tiuB 
supposed  by  the  olaer  writers,  and  of  which  we  may  take  a 
future  opportunity  of  communicating  to  our  readers  a  very  in- 
structive series,  which  we  have  hadon  opportunity  of  obserr- 
ioft  accurately. 

Percussion  assists  us  in  the  diagnosis  of  pleurisy,  both  by  liie 
tenderness  of  the  part  inflamed,  and  by  the  want  of  reEOoaoca 
if  the  effusion  be  at  all  considerable.  Mediate  auscultadon, 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  furnishes  us  with  characters 
which  enable  us  to  determine  not  merely  the  existence  of  the 
effusion,  but  its  [juantity,  increase  and  decrease.  The  charac> 
ters  of  pleurisy  are,  the  total  absence  or  great  diminution  of  the 
respiratory  murmur,  and  the  appearance,  disappearance,  and 
return  of  that  peculiar  species  of  pectoriloquism  called  Ego- 
phonism.     It  does  not  take  place  in  empyema. 

Contracted  Chest. — In  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  the  absorptioD 
of  the  efiused  fluid  is  not  attended  by  a  return  of  the  luttural 
dilatation  of  the  lungs.  It  can  alfcct  only  one  side  of  the  chest, 
and  it  occurs  after  chronic  pleurisy,  or  acute  pleurisy  become 
chronic.  The  subjects  of  this  morbid  alteration  arc  distingui^- 
ablc  even  by  their  external  shape  and  their  gait.  They  1< —  *^ 
the  aflcctcd  gijle,  which  is  narrower  and  shorter  than  tne, 
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Bite  side*  Tlie  ribs  are  doaer  to  one  another.  The  ahonlder 
IB  lower^  and  the mnsdeiy  especiallv  thepecloral»  are  onlj  half 
the  aze  of  those  on  the  opposite  nde.  Tiub  diange  of  appear^ 
ance  is  so  striking,  that  I^iennec  has  given  plates  to  repraent 
it;  and  we  can  vouch  for  their  characteristic  accnnuy* 

For  many  excellent  observadons  on  this  snUect,  we  must  re^ 
Set  to  the  work  itself.  After  the  absorption  or  the  effused  floid 
is  completed,  sonorcmsness  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratoiy 
murmur,  return  but  mcompletelj. 

Gangrene  of  the  Pleura  is  exceedingly  rare;  always  of  very 
small  extent ;  scarcely  ever  a  primary  imection,  or  a  termiiuK 
tion  of  acute  inflammation.  It  occasionally  supervenes  to  chro- 
nic pleurisy,  but  most  commonly  is  the  consequence  of  the 
bursting  of  a  gangrenous  abscess  oifthe  lungs  into  the  pleura. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  Clinical 
Ward  of  this  place^  m  a  ease  which  would  have  been  better 
understood  had  Laennec's  observation  been  then  known  in  tUs 
country. 

The  lungs  may  be  more  or  less  generally  or  partially  re- 
moved from  their  natural  state  cf  oontigui^  with  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax,  by  fluid  or  air  being  contained  within  what  is  called 
the  cavity  of  the  pleunu  When  the  fluid  is  mere  serum,  it 
constitutes  the  disease  called  Hvdrothorax;  when  pus,  it  is 
Empyema ;  when  blood,  Hsemathorax ;  and  when  air,  Fkiea^ 
mo-thorax. 

Hjfdrathorax  is  dther  idiopathic  or  symptomatic  The  fbi« 
mer  is  very  rare^  and  the  latter  very  frequent.  Idic^thic  fay- 
drothorax  commonly  exists  only  on  one  side.  Its  anatomical 
character  is  simply  an  aceumnlraon  of  serum  in  the  cavity  of 
the  apparently  hedthy  plenra,  the  Inn^  beinff  comprnM/ t»^ 
wtfrds  the  mediastinum,  flaccid  and  destitute  of  air,  as  in  cases 
of  pleuritic  efiiision.  When  the  efiiisicm  is  very  great,  the  afr 
fected  side  is  evidently  larger  than  the  other.  The  disease  miij 
exist  in  a  very  great  aegree  without  dropsy  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Sudi  is  the  description  of  the  anatomical  character 
of  those  cases  which  alone  liaainec  admits  to  be  instances  of 
idiopathic  hydrothorax;  and  from  the  disease  commonly  oo* 
purring  in  one  side  only  of  the  chest,  we  must  conclude  that' it 
arises  m>m  an  afiection  of  the  pleora  of  one  side  only;  and 
dierefore,  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the 
exhalents  or  absorbents  gencarally.  But  the  only  local  affsctioa 
which  is  accompanied  by  effusion  is  inflammation,  or  an  actioa 
of  the  vessels  or  the  part  approaching  to  inflammation ;  and  to 
this  cause  Fe  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  idiopathic  hy^ 
firothotioc  of  I^aennec*    Indeed  he  seaos  only  to  vMt  beat 
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io  leliliauhb  the  old  hypothens  of  dropsiiss  dcperiding  apon  de- 
biHtjr;  for  he  eendufly  Admits^  dnt^atever  mi^  be  the  diffisN 
ence  in  general  between  a  dropsjr  and  an  inflanitnAtiont  tbefe 
can  be  no  doubt  ibat  these  two  afiectidns,  so  c^ipodte^  he 
isjrs^  in-thefar  extreme  diegrees,  are  nererthden  often  veiy  heir- 
Ir  allied  in  their  slighter  shades*  We  frequently  find,  he  add% 
WHiminouB  concretions  amid  the  serum  of  ascites,  and  porrij 
•erous  effusions  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest.  jLaeoF 
has  gtren  no  cases  of  idiopathic  bydrothorax;  but  we  have 
on  to  brieve,  that  when  the  disease  exists^^but  not  in  a  greil 
degree^  it  is  not  attended  with  many  of  the  symptoms  comniOD- 
hf  enumerated  in  the  description  of  hydrothorax,  by  CuIIen  finr 
examplew  The  decubitm  drfficilisj  and  subita  et  spontanea  ex 
ienmo  cum  palpUatimie  excitatio^  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
crganic  affection  of  the  heart  or  other  tiscus,  and  do  not  de- 
pend upon  B  mere  accumuladon  of  serum  in  a  thoracic  cairity 
in  a  moderate  degree* 
.    Symptomatic  hydrothorax  is  rery  frequent,  and  may  accom- 

Ey  almost  every  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  general  or  locaL 
;  we  think  that  Laennec  is  rather  yague  in  his  ideas  of  the 
atncs  referable  to  this  disuse;  at  least  we  are  not  inclined  to 
admit  the  effusion:  which  takes  place  a  few  moments  or  only  a 
abort  time  before  death,  as  instances  of  hydrothorax  at  alL 
Hydrothorax  is  often  a  symptom  of  some  organic  affection  of  the 
pleura  itself;  Is/,  of  medullary  tumours.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber, yary  in  size,  but  rarely  exceed  that  of  an  almond,  adhere 
strongly  to  the  surface,  and  have  the  usual  characters  of  soft 
cancer.  The  pleura,  to  some  distance,  comiQonly  is  red,  and 
aometimes  streaked  with  black ;  %dly^  of  miliary  tubercles,  which 
are  seated  rather  in  a  false  membrane  covering  the  pleura,  than 
in  the  serous  membrane  itself;  and  which  inflame,  but  never 
suppurate  or  soften ;  Se/fy,  of  small  white,  opaque,  flattened, 
contiguous  granulations.  The  two  last  are  very  rare;  and  the 
effusion  in  ail,  which  is  constant,  is  commonly  san^ineous. 

HiBmatkor^x  b  used  by  Laennec  to  express  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  without  any  solution  of 
continuity ;  a  rare  occurrence.  He  considers  it  as  analogous 
to  the  hemorrhacy  of  other  organs,  and  as  depending  on  a 
hemorrhagic  diaUiesis.  When  the  blood  is  not  quickly  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  sometimes  decomposed ;  and  an  ae'riform  fluid  is 
disengaged,  forming  a  variety  of  pneumo-thorax.  We  exa- 
mined a  case  of  pneumo-thorax  m  a  young  man,  who  was 
first -affected  by  prcrfhse  haemop^sis,  threatening  immediate  dis* 
fwluUaii»  then  by  the  sjrmptoms  of  pbthisit^  ana,  for  a  few  days 
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before  deatb,  racking  pains  of  the  right  hj^chondrinm  and 
loin,  and  total  inability  to  turn  to  that  side,  on  which  he  pre* 
viously  preferred  to  lie.  On  examination  after  death,  the  right 
side  of  the  ch^t  was  distended,  apd  remarkably  sonorous;  and, 
on  openinjg  it,  the  air  rushed  forcibly  out,  and  the  lung  wa^ 
condensedinto  a  small  space,  and  bound  down  by  a  false  mem- 
brane. There  was  no  liquid  in  the  large  spac«  between  the 
lung  and  ribs ;  but  the  whole  pleura  was  lined  by  freshly  ef- 
fused coagulable  lymph.  We  may  explain  this  case  by  sup- 
posing the  effusion  of  blood,  the  production  of  air  by  its  decom- 
position, the  absorption  of  Uie  fluid  part,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  fibrine  to  the  pleura. 

^mp^^ma  differs  from  hydrothorax  only  in  the  fluid  effused  con- 
taining coagulable  lymph  in  a  particled  form,  or  in  flakes  and 
shreds ;  and,  as  Laennec  has  well  observed,  there  are  cases  of 
every  description  intermediate  between  the  most  translucent 
serum  to  thick  puriform  fluid.  When  the  coagulable  portion  is 
not  very  abundant,  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  the  fluid, 
by  rest,  readily  separates,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  alone 
is  seen,  unless  the  sediment  be  disturbed.  As  hectir  fever  is  not 
a  constant  symptom  of  empyema,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  scarcely  ever  by  the  symptoms^ 
and  rarely  by  the  progress,  of  the  disease. 

Fluid  effiision  of  any  kind,  and  its  extent,  are  easily  recog- 
nised by  percussion,  by  the  dull  sound  emitted  from  the  part  in 
which  the  fluid  b  at  the  time,  contrasted  with  the  sonorousness 
of  the  part  over  the  lungs.  By  altering  the  position  of  the  pa* 
tient,  when  there  are  no  adhesions,  different  portions  of  the 
chest  become  alternately  sonorous  or  dull,  as  the  fluid  gravi- 
tates to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity ;  but  when  there  are  adhe- 
sions, those  parts  of  the  parietes  to  which  portions  of  healthy 
lung  adhere  remain  sonorous  in  every  posture,  and  the  inter- 
mediate space  dull.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  mur- 
mur of  respiration,  which  is  only  heard  by  the  stethoscope* 
where  lungs  permeable  to  air  are  in  contact  with  the  parietes; 
but  is  not  neard  where  fluid  is  next  the  pleura  costalis. 

Fneuni€hihoraX^  or  the  effusion  of  a  gaseous  fluid  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pleura,  occurs  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
known,  although  it  was  first  described  in  1803  as  a  peculiar 
disease  by  M.  Itard,  M.  D.,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation.  It  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  fluid  effusion ;  and  it  is  in  those 
cases  only,  where  there  is  both  air  and  fluid  contained  in  the 
«iame  cavity  of  the  thorax,  that  the  sound  of  water  fluctuating 
in  the  chest  can  be  heard  on  agitating  the  body  of  the  patient,— 
a  symptom  which  has  been  doubted,  but  of  which  a  remarkable 
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and  unequivocal  example  occurred  lately  in  this  hospital,  lite 
particulars  of  which,  and  some  other  caece  of  pneunio-tiiwu. 
we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  cammunicatiDg. 

or  this  very  ftingnlar  nfk-ction,  tho  common  aympComs  vt 
not  perfectly  known.  The  relative  proportion  of  air  and  Svi 
modify  the  position  in  which  the  patient  lies  most  easily.  Wl« 
much  air  is  suddenly  evolved,  tlie  patient  cannot  lie  on  tlie  it 
fected  side ;  and  there  is  commonly  protuberance  of  the  hj^ 
chondrium  on  that  side,  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphra^ 
and  abdominal  viscera.  The  signs  aiTorded  by  perctissian  aie 
the  reverse  of  those  where  fluid  is  effused,  for  the  portion  oTtfe 
chest  where  the  air  exists  is  much  more  sonorous  than  oatonl: 
but  there  is  no  respiratory  murmur  heard  by  the  stetboscc^. 
Its  existence  after  death  has  been  often  overlooked,  by  not  su». 
pectinff  its  existence.  It  is  ascertained  by  tlie  distension  of  oik 
side  of  the  thorax  and  one  hypochondrium,  and  by  opening  llw 
abdomen  and  examining  the  state  of  the  diapliragm,  before  tlie 
costal  pleura  be  wounded.  The  diaphragm  will  be  found  de- 
pressed, or  even  concave  downwards,  on  that  side  wherv  air  i> 
contaiii^id,  »nd  will  feel  like  a  bladder  full  of  air ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  pneumothorax  is  rendered  certun,  if,  on  puncnuiif 
the  pleura  costalis,  the  diaphragm  ascend,  and  air  rush  out  a^ 
tlie  wound. 

Solid  effusiond  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  are  exceeding!* 
rare;  but  this  membrane  seems  sometimes  to  secrete  tuberoi- 
lous  or  cancerous  matter  in  place  of  its  natural  fluid,  and  in 
such  quantity  as  to  compress  the  lui>gs  of  one  side  upon  tbeEfnar. 
At  first  sight,  the  disease  appears  to  be  seated  in  the  pleura,  or 
in  Hie  lung  itself;  but,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
on  the  outside  (free  surface)  of  the  pleura.  On  the  adberibg 
surface  of  the  pleura,  fibro- cartilaginous  incrustations  arc  some- 
times  found,  and  are  commonly  miatakcn  for  a  cartUagtooos 
tliickening  of  the  pleura  itself.  We  met  with  a  case  of  tliit 
kind  so  considerable  as  to  cause  a  marked  protrusion  of  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  which  was  mistaken  for  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  liver.  It  was  situated  between  tlie  pleura  and 
ialse  ribs,  from  which,  in  some  places,  it  could  not  be  removed 
without  the  assistance  of  the  knife. 

Having  completed  our  sketch  of  die  morbid  alterations  peca- 
liar  to  tlie  membranes  lining  and  covering  the  lungs,  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  tiie  morbid  alterations  of  the  intervening  pa- 
renchynie,  and  those  affecdng  the  whole  substance.  The  most 
important  of  these  diseases,  or  at  least  that  in  which  proper 
treatment  is  of  most  avail,  is  inflammation,  the  Pnnimotuafr- 
ripticiimoJita  of  authors.     Well  understood  ns  thii  very  frcqoeat 
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Sterna  is  fMianUy  conudaed'  to  be,  it  bu  dbtot  bdbr*  beeti 
so  accunta;  deKribed,  beesiue  preceding  oburren  did  not 
sufficiently  luitinguish  it  from  other  iffectiom  of  tbe  lungs,  and 
have  thiu  blended  with  ito  pathognomonic  chBncten,  bobs  of 
the  phenomena  {^  other  diseases. 

Laennee  coniidera  peripDeumony  as  pretantin^  In  an  anato- 
mical  point  of  view,  three  varieties. 

"  In  the  firit,  the  lung  ■■  of  a  IWid  or  nolet  colour  externally,  is 
much  firmer  internally,  and  heavier  than  in  iu  healthy  atata.  It  u| 
still  crepitouB,  but  much  less  «o  than  a  sound  lung,  and,  on  preisfa^ 
it  between  the  fingers,  we  perceive  that  it  ii  injected  by  a  liqui£ 
When  cut  into,  it  appears  of  a  livid  red,  is  quite  injected  by  a  frothy 
■erona  fl^nd,  more  or  less  san^uinolent,  which  flows  from  it  abundant. 
ly.  We  can  still,  however,  discover  very  clearly  the  natural  alveolar 
and  spongy  texture  of  the  viscus.  This  i<  the  oondition  of  liing  en- 
titled by  M.  Bayle,  ditrudion  (engoument.) 

"  In  the  second  variety,  the  lung  has  entirely  lost  Its  crcpitoui  feel 
under  the  finger,  and  has  acquired  a  consistence  and  wdght  alto- 
gether resembling  those  of  liver.  Prom  this  circumstance,  modem 
anatomists  have  named  this  condition  of  the  oigan  Hepalitation. 

"  In  the  third  variety  or  degree  of  inflammation,  the  pulmonary 
tissue  has  the  same  consistence  and  granular  texture  as  we  have 
Just  descrttwd ;  but  it  is  of  a  yellowish  fMle  or  straw  colour,  and  dis- 
diarges,  from  the  cut  surftces,  in  con^derabte  quantity,  an  opaqae, 
ydloirish,  viscid  matter,  which  is  evidendy  puratent,  but  with  a  hravy 
smell,  wUch  is  not  nearly  so  disagreeable  as  that  of  pus  in  an  open 
wound.  Una  is,  properly  spealdng,  suppuration  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs. 

-  "  In  several  hundreds  of  cases  of  peripneumony,  wherein  I  have 
^tamined  the  lungs  after  death,  I  have  met  with  coUectiona  of  pus  in 
the  inflamed  otgan,  not  more  than  five  or  six  times. 

"  The  three  varieties  of  inflammation  above  described,  are  vsnT 
commonly  conjoined  in  different  ways.  Very  commonly  one  lung  is 
inflamed  throughout  in  the  third  degree,  while  the  other  exhibiu  only 
Some  spots  in  the  first  or  second  degree.  Sometimes  the  three  varie- 
ties exist  in  the  same  lung,  dividing  it  into  diflercnt  zones,  which  are 
either  very  strikingly  contrasted,  or  shaded  into  one  another  by  in- 
sensible  gradations. 

"  The  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  are  those  most  commonly  aftcted 
In  peripneumony ;  and  when  the  disease  extends  to  the  whole  of  th^, 
it  is  in  this  part  that  it  dmost  always  commences. 

"  When  all  the  varieties  of  peripneumony  exist  in  the  same  iung, 
tbe  greatest  degree  generally  is  observed  in  the  same  inferior  poitioo. 
It  is  extreme^  rare  to  find  the  inflammation  confined  to  the  superior 
lobe;  and  it  ia  nearly  equally  so  to  find  it  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
lungs,  while  the  surface  throughout  retwna  iu  crqtitous  ohsiactar. 
'   "  We  never  find  the  iritoie  of  both  lungs  inflamed  in  the  third,  or 
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the  second  degree  ;  but  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  onewbolv 

ig,  and  half  the  other,  entirely  impermeable  to  the  air. 

"  In  other  cases,  on  the  tontrary,  death  lakea  place  before  tlw 
fourth  part  of  the  lungs  is  affected  by  the  inflanimatinn. 

"  Peripneumony,  even  nhen  it  has  reached  the  third  stage,  or  tlui^ 
of  purulent  deposition,  may  still  admit  of  cure  without  disorganixa* 
tion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  "     pp.  41 — 50. 

The  appearance  ot"  the  sputum  is  a  pathognomic  symptom  oF 
peripneuniony,  because  it  is  observed  in  iio  otliei-  disease. 

"  The  sputa  are  white,  slightly  yellowish,  or  greenish,   somewhat    , 
diaphanous,  and  intermixed  with  bubbles  of  air,  which  arc  re'taiaed 
by  its  extreme  tenacity.     This  tenacity  is  so  great,  that  we  may  ofiEB 
reverse  the  vessel  containing  the  sputa,  and  even  retain  it  in  this  po-    < 
aition  for  a  long  time,  without  being  able  to  detach  them  from  ita 
sides.  "   pp.  50,  51. 

"  The  perc:n3sion  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  method  of  Auen* 
brugger,  ia  a  much  sUrer  means  of  ascertaining  this  disease,  in  all 
ill  atagea,  than  the  examination  of  the  external  symptoms  only. 
The  little  time  and  trouble  required  by  it,  and  the  certainty  of  its  re- 
sults, would  exclude  the  necessity  of  any  other  mode  of  explorBtipOf 
if  it  were  applicable  in  ail  cases. "     p.  3 1  'i.  ' 

The  exploration  by  the  cylinder  is  still  more  satisfactory.  ; 

"  In  the  first  degree  ot'  peripneumony,  the  respimtory  munnijT  !a 
still  heard  in  the  part  affected,  whether  percussion  atibrds  any  aenaibta    ' 
alteration  of  sound  or  not ;  and  it  is,  further,  accompanied  by  that 
species  of  rattle  to  which  I  give  the  name  of  crepilous  rattle,  and 
which  ia  the  pathognomonic  sign  of  this  first  degree  of  Peripneu.    , 
mony.     The  only  oth^'r  diseases  in  which  this  species  of  rattle  is 
found,  are  ccdenia  of  the  Inngs  and  hsmoplysis.     The  second  and 
third  varieties  of  peripneumony  are  distinguished  by  the  total  ab» 
Ecnce  of  the  respiratory  murmur.     On  the  patient  malting  a  deep 
inspiration,  we  see  and  I'eel  the  motion  of  the  thoracic  porieies,  but 
we  hear  no  sound  whatever:     Sometimes,  however,  in  place  of  the 
natural  sound  of  respiration,  we  hear  the  mucous  rattle.     This  ia  par- 
ticularly tile  case  when  a  pulmonary  catarrh  is  conjoined  with  tho 
peripneumony,  or  when  the  viscid  mucous  sputa  of  the  early  stage     , 
are  changed,  towards  its  latter  stage,  into  a  thicker  and  more  opaque    ' 
expectoration.     We  commonly  observe,  also,  in  all  the  varietiea  of     ' 
the  disease,  but  especially  in  the  two  first,  that  the  respiration  ao>    . 
qu^es  ihe  character  which  we  have  named  iiucriU,  in  the  parta  of  lbs    i 
lung  which  have  remained  sound.  j 

"  When  peripneumony  tenninates  favourably,  the  cylinder  becotaca  J 
a  sure  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  cure,  ISeforc  pcicusaion  oaa  d 
inform  us  of  any  diminulioti  of  the  pulmonary  engorgenient,  ibe  qr*  ,J 
linder  enables  us  to  dittirgulsh  a  slight  murmur  during  expirailoo*"  j 
pp.  312,  313.  * 

iiavf^raic  of  the  Lungs  is  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed.   1 


Pfithology  r^  iht  L/ungs  ,■  Stethoseope. 

The  former  variety  is  one  of  the  rmrcat  of  organic  diseases,  aiid 
the  latter  is  very  uncommon.  It  may  have  its  seat  in  any  part 
of  the  organ,  and  it  is  always  very  limited  in  extent.  It  may 
be  observed  in  three  states;  of  gangrenous  eschar;  deliquescent 
sphacelus;  or  gangrenous  excavations.  The  sputa  are  of  a 
grey,  or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  gangrenous  fetor,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  expectoration  of  a  puruient  fluid,  of  a  grey  or 
ffreenish  yellow  colour;  and  there  are  sometimes  v«ry  copiou» 
ncemorrl ingles  from  the  lungs. 

"  Sometimes  the  cschur  makes  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  pli 
and  gives  rise  to  a  species  of  pleurisy  usually  accompanied  by  the 
tricatiun  of  air  in  that  cavity.   This  seems  in  some  cases  to  arise  fi 
the  process  of  putridity  alone,  but,  in  others,  it  is  evidently  essisl 
by  tlie  access  of  the  external  air  through  the  bronchia.  "     p.  &5. 

A  case  exactly  of  the  latter  description  occurred  in  our 
practice. 

H^moplt/sis,  in  a  slight  degree,  depends  upon  some  functional 
derangement  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  by  which  it  furnishes 
blood  instead  of  its  natural  mucus.     This  takes  place  in  pul- 
monary catarrh,  peripneumony,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  tuber- 
cular phthsis ;  but  when  the  expectoration  of  blood  is  copious 
and  alarming,  except  those  few  cases  in  which  it  arises  from 
the  bursting  of  aneurism,  or  the  rupture  of  a  considerably 
bloodvessel  into  a  tuberculous  excavation,  it  depends  upon 
peculiar  morbid  change  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  first  acci 
rately  described  by  Laennec,  and  to  which,  from  its  similaril 
to  the  same  condition  in  the  brain,  where  it  is  the  cause  of  a| 
plexy,  he  has  given  the  otherwise  inappropriate  name  oipidm 
ary  apoplexy.    We  have  no  room  for  the  passages  we  had  c 
ed  for  quotation  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

CEdema  of  the  lungs  attracted  the  notice  of  Albertini  and 
rere.     It  is  rarely  idiopathic  and  primitive.     Itcommonlys] 
venes  with  other  dropsies  in  cachectic  subjects,  towards  the  __ 
mination  of  tedious  fevers,  or  organic  aifections,  particularly 
tlie  heart.     Peripneumony,  terminated  by  resolution,  seems 
leave  after  it  a  great  disposition  to  infiltration  into  the  pulmoi 
ary  tissue;  and  chronic  catarrh  predisposes  to  it.     Perhaps  tJ 
orthopnoea,  which  carries  off  children  after  measles,  dcpeni 
upon  oedema  of  the  lungs  ?     When  the  ccdema  of  the  lungs 
universal,  and  of  some  standing,  the  lungs  do  not  subside 
opening  the  thorax.     They  are  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  and  i 
vessels  soem  to  contain  less  blood  than  in  their  natural  stal 
and  there  is  less  of  that  congestion  of  blood  in  the  back  pa 
which  is  seen  in  most  bodies.     The  impression  made  upon  thi 
'  by  the  finger,  is  also  more  durable  than  natural ;  aud  they 
VOL.  xvm.  NO.  72.  H  h 
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9iore  denaa  «nd  beairyy  bm  nearly  m  crepitatuig.  On  cntting 
into  thenif  there  exams  on  BbiukUudce  of  fluids  almost  ocdour- 
!#•%  or  of  a  very  |Mde  ydlowy  trantpareol,  and  scaroely  fiodiT. 
The  spoD^  texture  of  the  liuiga  seeois  to  remain  unaltered, 
etpeciaUy  m  the  iBterior>  and  mien  a  certain  quantiQr  of  flnid 
hat  etcapedfrom  the  mcisiom;  for  as  l(Hig  as.the  liuvia  entire^ 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  air-cells^  because  the  fluid  whidi 
fills  them  diminishes  their  own  transparency^  and  the  opacity  of 
their  septa.  In  oedematous  lungs  there  are  often  some  paits  in- 
flamed, and  the  passage  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  gradual,— « 
&ct  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  characters  of  cedieiDs 
pnlmonom  are  very  equivocal.  Besides  the  dropsical-  habit  of 
the  patient^  the  difficm^  of  respiration^  a  slight  cough,  nodt 
more  or  less  abundant  expectoration,  almost  of  water»  are  the 
signs  which  cause  it  to  be  scBpected.    ^ 

The  last  kind  of  organic  wection  of  the  lungs  includes  tber 
accidental  production  of  substances,  fbreijgti  to  their  natural 
texture;  tubercles,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  bony  or  osteo-creta^ 
ceous  tumours,  medullary  tumours,  melanosis,  hydatids,  ejsts. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  mechanical  e£Pect  of  these  varionf 
productions  on  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  lungs,  is  compara- 
tively ver^  little.  Thus,  around  tumours  the  size  of  the  fist, 
the  lung  is  found  quite  crepitous ;  while  the  effusion  of  a  few 
ounces  of  serum  always  produces  upon  some  part  of  it  a  degree 
of  compression  sufficient  to  render  it  impermeable  to  the'  inspir- 
ed air,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  flaeeidity,  noticed 
in  pleurisy. 

Tubtrcie  is  the  most  important  of  the  accidental  producticHis 
in  the  lungs,  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  frequent  and  most 
destructive  of  human  life.  Their  existence  constitutes  the  true 
anatomical  character  of  consumption.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding labours  of  Stark,  Baillie  and  Bayle,  Laennec  has  been 
able  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  progress. 

In  our  volume  for  lb  16,  we  gave  a  pretty  full  account  of  M. 
Bayle^s  observ^ations,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
a  very  short  analysis  of  the  corrections  by  M.  Laennec.  M. 
Laennec  docs  not  admit  of  Bnyle's  miliary  or  granular  phthisis 
as  different  from  tuberculous,  any  more  than  green  is  diffisr- 
ent  from  ripe  fruit.  All  tubercles  pass  through  three  distinct 
states  or  stages.  In  the  first,  they  are  miliary^  consisting  of 
greyish  semitransparent  grains.  In  the  second,  by  die  depoM- 
tion  around  them  of  additional  tuberculous  matter,  they  form 
solid  and  pellucid  masses,  with  minute  yellow  points  dispersed 
through  them,  which,  increasing  in  size  and  number,  at  length  ^ 
convert  the  whole  diseased  space  into  a  tuberculous  mass  of  the 
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hmdt  mmied  srmb  4n  immaim^  >  Aftar^teiy  ttMvtaiatbntb 
they  become fiM>toftiMd'i|idftMd]y<li^^      ^btthkagt  pM^ 

A9:ti£iiadoiit-nMiU)er>1s  of  two  '1dad%  liw  on6>««Metal 
hcaltbyf  and  the  otber  tcropbiikNM  poflb  Whett  4be  MAMhMf'fi 
oomideted,  the  fluid  finds  ito  ws)r  into' iMledf' the  bifolic&itl 
tnbo^  and  b  expeictorated)  leii>?bga  esiity  eommontyMitcnind- 
ed  by  tnberdes  m  iPiurious  staMs  Stprogremii  which,  as  Aty  sof- 
ten, sttCoessiTdy  empty  AemseiTi^  throngh  it^  and  gradually  ibnn 
liT^nhr  and  caternotls  excavation^  sometimes  extendbg  fitatti 
one  extremity  of  the  lung  to  the  other.  Ttiese  excaTaticms  we 
frequently  etossed  by  bandsi  oftmi  mistaken  tor  bloo(i<Yesids. 
As  their  contents  Are  dischaiged»  the  walls  of  the  excavation  be* 
come  generally  covered  with  a  fiilae  membrane^  uiore  or  lets  iii* 
timatay  connected  with  it ;  and  if  the  disease  remain  long  stin 
tionary^  a  semicartilaginoos  membrane  it  gradually  denK^pned 
beneaUi  this  sehmi,  to  form  ode  ocmtinuotts  surfiice  with  the  Ibk 
temal  eoai  of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  open  into  it.  Very 
rarely  this  semicartilaginous  membnme  is  perceptible  befote 
the  softening  of  the  ttioercle^  forming  the  enqtted  tubercle  of 
Bavle.  This  is  the  regular  progrcBS  of  tubercles ;  for  the  aniK 
malDus  modes  of  their  development^  we  niust  refer  to  onr  ao^ 
thor. 

The  development  of  tuberdes  is  not  oonflued  to  the  parcndiy* 
matous  texture  of  the  lung*,  even  in  consunfiptive  panents,  but 
occurs  in  the  following  ^ituationt,  enumentted  in  the  order  of 
the  frequency  of  their  being  afFected — the  bronchial,  mediasti- 
nal, cervicali  and- mesenteric  glands;  other*  glands;  liver;  pro-  ' 
state;  p^toneum;  pleura;  epididymis,  vasa deferential  cuticle^ 
spleen,  heiurt,  dteriu,  brain,  eer^iellum,  cranial  bones,  bodies 
cff  the  vertebne,  scirrhous  tumours,  and,  least  frequently  of  all,' 
in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  result  or  M.  Bayle-s  researches,  and  of  Aose  of  other 
modeni  pathologists,  led  to  the  dtsbeartening  conclusion  that 
turbercnuur  aflPections,  and  tubercular  phthisis  in  particular, 
were  absolutely  incuraUe. 

**  The  observations  ooiitained  hi  llie  treatne  of  M.  Bl^1e»  as  well 
as  the  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  chaste/  en  the  dfevdopmeht 
of  tubercles,  sufficiently  prove  the  idea  of  the  cure  of  coiisumi>doa*iii 
its  early  stage  to  be  perfectly  iilustve.  Tuberdes  tend  essentially  to 
increase  in  siae,  and  to  become  soft  Nature  and  art  may  retard  or 
<nren  arrest  their  progress,  but  neither  can  reverse  it.  But  while  I 
admit  tfic  incurability  of  consuoipdon-  in  the  early  stages*  I  am>coii* 
vinced,  from  a  great  number  of  tacts»  that,  in  some  rar^  css^i  ih^ 
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dkeue  u  curable  In  the  latter  stages,  timt  is,  q/ler  the  lofteninr  «f 
the  tubercles,  and  the  formation  of  an  ulcerous  excavation. 

"  OcoBonally.  while  examining  die  lun^  of  Bubjectl  that  had 
■U&red  from  chronic  catarrh,  we  find  irre^lar  cariliea  Hoed  bjt  % 
aeraicartilagiDOUS  membrane  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  deacribed 
above  ;  and  these  cavities  accord  perfectly  with  t^e  tuberculous  ejc- 
ulcerations,  except  that  they  are  empty.  In  carefully  investigating 
the  liifitory  of  such  subjects,  we  fiod  tliai  ihey  all  refer  the  origin  of 
their  catarrh  to  a  violent  anterior  disease  which  bore  tlie  character  at 
consumption  so  strongly  as  to  make  their  case  at  tlie  time  be  coo* 
sidered  desperate. 

"  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  subjects  dead  of  coosiimption,  whose  St- 
ease  had  lasted  very  long,  several  years  for  instance,  we  very  com* 
monly  find  similar  excavalions  entirely  lined  by  semi-cartilagi'DOiU 
membrane,  and  free,  or  almost  free,  from  tuberculous  matter.  In 
the  same  lung  we  shall  also  find  excavations  having  the  cartilaginoos 
membrane  much  sofrer  and  less  complete,  and  still  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tuberculous  matter  ;  while  other  excavations  are 
observed  almost  filled  with  the  puriform  tuberculous  fluid,  and  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  cartilaginous  lining.  In  conjunction  with  all 
lliese,  we  almost  always  find  tubercles  in  various  degrees  of  matura- 
tion, and  even  in  their  miliary  and  sem  it  runs  parent  stage.  This  re- 
union of  tubercles  in  all  their  various  degrees  of  development,  con- 
sidered In  conjunction  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  decided- 
ly proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  tubercles  liave  been  developed  at 
Afferent  periods ;  and  that  the  oldest — those,  namely,  which  ha»e 
given  rise  to  the-  empty  ulcerous  cavities  lined  by  the  cartilaginous 
membrane — have  originated,  in  many  cases,  several  years  before  the 
Otliers. 

"  Tlie  formation  of  this  semi- cartilaginous  membrane  on  the  hut- 
ftce  of  tuberculous  excavations,  must  be  considered,  in  my  opinion. 
Its  a  curative  effort  of  nature.  When  completely  formed.  It  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  internal  cicatrix  analogous  to  a  fistula,  and  is,  in  many 
coses,  not  more  injurious  to  health  than  this  species  of  morbid  alkC' 
tlon.  Ail  the  persons  whose  cases  1  noted  above  died  of  diseases  not 
referrible  to  the  pulmonary  organs.  They  had  all  lived  a  greater  «r 
less  number  of  years  In  a  very  supportable  state  of  health,  being 
merely  subject  to  a  chronic  catarrh.  Some  indeed  had  more  or  leat 
of  dyspncca,  but  without  any  fever  or  emaciation.  "     pp.  1 7 — 19> 

We  have  rjuoled  this  passage  at  length,  because  it  explains 
the  singular  recoveries  which  have  sometimes  taken  place  af- 
ter phthisis  seemed  to  be  confirmed,  better  tlian  by  stipposing 
that  we  hati  erred  in  out-  dlagonis ;  and  it  is  no  slight  ob}igii- 
tion  that  the  profession,  we  had  almost  said  humanity,  owes  U> 
M.  Loennec,  that  by  reiidei  iog  our  diugnosis  of  canRrmed  con- 
sumption  almost  certain,  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  recover- 
ies from  this  state  actually  taking  placi-,  Icb«  unfreqiicnlly  than 
could  believe  from  mere  iiispcciioii  iilicr  death.  , 
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Percussion  gives  us  scarcely  any  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  as  these  remain  sufficiently  sonoroosy  un^ 
less  they  be  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
cular matter,  and  dien  we  cannot  distinguish  it  from  hepatisa* 
tion ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  phenomena  of  pectoriioqnism  has 
rendered  the  diagnosis,  after  a  certain  stage,  almost  certain. 

<<  In  the  early  stage  of  Phthisis,  neither  percussion  of  the  chesty 
nor  auscultation  in  any  of  its  forms,  affords  any  means  of  detecting 
the  disease  in  ordioary  circumstances.  When,  as  sometimes  hap- 
penS}  especially  in  the  superior  lobes,  the  tubercles  are  congregated 
io  great  numiiers  in  one  spot,  so  as  to  form  masses  of  considerable 
size, — in  this  case  the  re^iration  is  inaudible,  and  percussion  elicits 
a  dull  sound.  This,  however,  must  be  consid^ea  as  a  very  rare 
case. 

'*  As  long  as  the  expectoration  reUuns  either  of  the  characters 
ascribed  to  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  the 
phenomenon  of  pectoriloquism ;  for  the  tubercles  being  still  unsoflen* 
ed,  it  cannot  exist.  But  when  the  expectoration  assumes  the  cha- 
racters of  the  second  stage,  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  stethoscope  at 
this  period,  we  shall  discover  incipient  pectoriloquism.  This  will 
daily  become  more  evident ;  and  sometimes,  even  at  the  end  of  a 
few  hours,  will  be  complete.  This  is  especially  die  case  where  the 
yellow  purulent  expectoration  has  existed  in  great  quantity  from  the 
very  moment  of  its  first  appearance. 

The  other  accidental  productions  in  the  lungs,  besides  tuber- 
cles, are  cysts,  hydatids,  osseous  concretions,  melanosis,  and 
medullary  tumour.  We  have  room  only  for  some  account  of 
melanosis,  as  it  is  less  understood  than  the  others,  and  has  been 
better  described  by  Laennec  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Melanosis  occurs  in  various  textures  and  organs;  and  in  &ct^ 
owing  to  its  black  colour,  resembling  tlie  black  matter  natural 
to  the  lungs,  is  more  difficultly  recognised  there  than  in  any 
other  situation. 

**  Melanotic  productions,  in  their  early  or  crude  state,  possess  a 
consistence  equal  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  a  homogene- 
ous and  somewhat  humid  composition;  they  are  opaque,  and,  in 
9tructure,  very  mucli  resemble  the  bronchial  glands.  When  they 
begin  to  soften,  a  minute  portion  of  fiuid  can  be  expressed  from 
them,  of  a  thin  reddish  character,  intermixed  with  small  blackish 
portions,  whicli  is  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  friable,  but  which,  even 
when  friable,  conveys  to  the  touch  an  impression  of  flaccidity.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage,  these  portions  first,  and  subsequently  the  whole 
mass  in  which  they  are  contained,  become  quite  friable,  and  are  soon 
converted  into  a  black  paste. 

'^  Melanosis  may  exist  in  four  different  forms,  viz. ;  Ist,  encysted ; 
Qd,  non-encvslcd ;  S(fy  impregnating,  or  infiltrated  into  the  natural 
Mibstaiice  of  an  orgaji ;  and,  ith,  deposited  un  the  surface  of  an  or- 
gan. *'     p.  125. 
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Laennec  considers  melanosis  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  ^leos 
of  cancer,  and  to  be  very  seldom  met  with  in  tlie  lungs.  H. 
Bayle,  who  represented  it  as  more  common,  wae,  he  thinks,  dt> 
ceived,  by  cotifounding  with  melanosis  the  natural  blade  pul- 
monary matter ;  and  he  coniesses  that  he  is  not  sure  tf  it  be 
possible  to  distinguish  a  melanotic  mass  taken  from  the  liver,  or 
any  other  orgsn,  from  a  bronchinl  gland  of  a  perfectly  black 
colour,  such  as  ihcy  are  often  found  in  perfectly  healthy  lungt. 

Notwithstanding  its  resemblance  to  the  natural  substancx, 
melanosis  is  evidently  a  morbid  and  very  deleterious  productian< 
In  the  lungs,  Its  local  efl^cts  are  dyspncea,  and  cough  which  is 
often  dry,  but  sometimes  attended  by  mucous  expectoration,  in- 
termixed with  some  purlform  sputa.  lis  most  constant  conAi- 
tutional  effects  are,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  vital  powen 
and  diminished  nutrition,  giving  rise  to  hydropic  afiections,  li 
is  not  attended  with  any  well  marked  fever. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  many  excellent  pathological  and 
diagnostic  observations,  which  we  had  noted  for  insertion ;  and, 
for  the  present,  we  must  pass  over,  altogether  unnoticed,  ^ 
second  part  of  M.  Laennec's  work  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
tlie  Heart,  whichisnotlessinleresting  than  that  which  has  occu- 
pied so  many  of  our  pages,  as  we  mean  to  lake  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  tlie  length  of  this  art-cle,  for  (he 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  among  the  most  important  and  hither* 
to  obscure  of  the  human  body;  and  the  zeal,  knowledge,  and 
opportunities  of  the  author,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
of  the  very  highest  description.  The  frequent  quotations  we 
have  made  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  style  of  the 
translation.  We  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  accuracy,  and 
to  the  intelligence  and  skill  with  which  Dr  Forbes  has  abridged 
some  parts,  so  as  to  condense  into  one  volume  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  Lacnncc's  woik.  Dr  Forbes  has  added  some  notes, 
chiefly  intended  to  do  justice  to  some  writers  of  onr  own  coun- 
try, m  regard  to  some  observations  claimed  as  original  by  tbe 
French  pathologifits. 

To  conclude,  this  work  of  Laennec'a  is  not  to  be  skimmed 
over.  It  must  be  studied.  To  those  who  are  zealous  to  the 
progress  of  their  profession,  we  shall  address  the  old 
Diurtia  vatfi/f  vianu,  vtrsatc  uacltii 
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HI. 

Obsenkdiom  en  ihose  Diutues  of  Females  wfuch  are  attended  by 
DiuAarge$M  lUmtrated  hf  Copperplates  of  the  Diseasei.  By 
Charles  Mavsfibld  Clarke,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 

/  lege  of  Surgeon%  London.  Part  I L  Londoo,  printed  for 
Longmant  narst,  Reee,  Orme  &  Brown^  Paternoster  row* 
1821. 

n^UE  pathological  labours  of  Mr  Clarke  are  of  the  most  use* 
^  fal  and  practical  tendency;  and  the  most  predominant 
feeling  which  the  perusal  of  this  second  part  ha^  excited  in 
our  minds,  is  that  of  wonder  at  the  facility  with  which  practi- 
tioners couid  decide  on  the  nature  of  those  aijRsctions  to  which 
the  generative  system  of  the  female  is  liable,  and  could  recom- 
mend, in  the  most  random  manner,  a  treatment  quite  empirical 
in  diseases  often  different,  always  of  an  unknown  nature.  Some 
apology  for  the  ignorance  in  which  the  profession  are  on  this 
subject,  ma^  indeed  be  found  in  .the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  which 
not  only  often  precludes  examination  during  life,  but  induces 
them,  even  under  long  continued,  and  perhaps  acute  suffering, 
to  observe  the  most  pirqumspect  silence  on  the  nature  or  situa- 
tion of  their  complaints.  As  the  elucidation  of  these  obscure, 
and  sometimes  intractable  diseases,  is  practicable  only  with 
those  whose  opportunities  are  favourable,  it  is  a  matter  not  of 
the  smallest  importance  that  Mr  Clarke,  to  whom  the  oppor- 
tunities have  occurred,  is  endowed  with  the  inclination  ^  ren- 
der them  useful  to  the  profession,  by  investigating  the  subiect* 
We  hasten  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  researches,  which 
will  afford  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  them. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr  Clarke  referred  all  the  va- 
rieties of  morbid  vajpnal  discharge  to  the  following  heads;  *— 
istj  Transparent  mucous  discharge;  2c/,  White  mucous  di&- 
charge;  Sdj  Watery  discharge ;  4M,  Purulent  discharge;  5th^ 
IBanguineous  discharge.  As  the  diseases  in  which  the  first  of 
these  discharges  is  obrerved  were  fuUy  examined  in  the  course 
of  his  former  volume,  our  author  has,'  in  the  present  division  of 
his  work,  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  four  latter 
ones.  Each  of  them,  though  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  symptom 
of  some  morbid  action  which  is  going  on  in  the  uterus,  vagina, 
c?r  both,  is  nevertheless  of  great  use  in  enabling  the  sur- 
^^(*ori^  ftlong  with  other  morbid  phenomena,  to  ascertain  and 
distinguish  the  various  affections  incidental  to  these  organs* 
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^  The  M  «Ktamntni^  be  obienw^  ^  it  «&  dpemng  <mX  qf 
whidi  all  ditcbarges  from  the  Taf^ma  mmtHcm;  but  thor 
aooroBi  tie  aa  mriom  at  tltoir  pacoKariciaa  ^  appeannoei'^ 
VHiilc^  tfaeraforev  the  practical  abaertw  aioat  Mxmmmm^  aad 
dbcrinunate  tbeia  diidiafgca  with  the  utmoat  ean,  hm  aitut 
aU6  look  to  die  other  coneomitaDt  8yBiptoflft%  ia  order  tofenH 
ae  aceutate  and  just  opinion  of  the  ipalady  of  hb  patient. 

^  1.  The  white  mucoua  discharge  is  opaque,  of  a  perfeistijr  white 
eekmr ;  it  resembles,  in  consistency  a  mixture  ot  starch  smd  wstsr 
BHide  without  heat,  or  thm  cream  t  it  is  easilT  washed  froon  the  fiqgsf 
eAar  an  examination ;  and  it  is  c4Md>le  of  beiiy  diffiied  thco^ 
W9kter»  veaderiog  it  turbid.  **    pv^ 

#•  It  is  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  affection  which  gives  rise  to  this  dischar^,  to  attend  to  the 
properties  thus  characterised ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  investi* 
Ijation  must  be  made  when  tlie  patient  has  continued  for  some 
time  without  disturbing 'the  parts;  for,  unless  this  precaution 
be  taken,  the  practitioner  may  confound  it  with  the  ordinary 
mucus  of  the  vagina,  which,  though  transparent  in  the  natorsl 
state,  yet,  when  secreted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  down  the 
labia,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  in  the  act  of  wallc* 
ing,  white  and  opaque, — a  change  which  our  author  attributes 
to  admixture  with  air.  This  mucous  discharge  is  in  some  in- 
stances thicker  than  cream,  and  as  tenacious  as  melted  glue ;  but 
in  this  state  it  does  not  flow  spontaneously,  and  is  generally  dis- 
charged only  when  the  contents  of  the  rectum  are  expelled, — or 
continues  in  the  vagina,  until.it  is  attenuated  and  rendered 
more^uid  by  the  mucus  of  that  canal*  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mixture  always  takes  place  in  women  of  strong 
passions,  in  whom  these  discharges  have  a  milky  hue. 

Mr  Clarke  thinks  it  certain  that  the  pathological  state  on 
which  this  discharge  of  white  mucus  depends,  is  an  inflamma? 
tsujpy  condition  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  the  mucous 
glands  with  which  this  part  is  furnished.     Our  author  was  not 

Cematnre  in  forming  tnis  conclusion ;  and  it  was  only  after  he 
d  met  with  a  copsiderable  number  of  examples,  in  which  he 
.could  compare  and  examine  the  symptoms,  that  be  couI4  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  all  of  tbese^  in 
whatever  manner  the  morbid  phenomena  might  vary,  he  uni- 
ibnnly  recognised  a  tenderness  of  the  cervix  of  the  uti^ros, 
;aiid  even  considerable  pain  in  certain  circumstances.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  is  by  any  means  an  acute  inflammatory 
4isease,  but  rather  a  peculiarly  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  extends  frpm  the  neck  of  the  u.terus  throv^ 
the  .Of  (inca  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  vagina,  and  which 
%hw  t^mes  the  source  cif  ti^  no^effUm^  by  which  our  a^tlipr 
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has  charaeterited  the  diseaac*  Ha  oonsidero  it  analogous  to 
those  inflammatory  states  which  are  observed  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  sukgects  in  whom  the  circulation  b  unequally  distribu<r 
ted,  and  thinks  that  the  glandular  structure  of  the  cervix  uteri 
will  readily  predispose  it  to  a  similar  stale  of  its  bloodvessels* 
We  are  not  certain  how  far  this  analogy  of  lymphatic  glands^ 
and  the  follicles  of  a  mucous  membrane^  is  borne  out  ei£er  by 
strict  uiatomy,  or  by  physiological  properties ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  structure  of  these  mucous  follicles  is  so  minute,  that  it 
is  quite  as  easy  to  maintain  as  to  deny  their  resemblance  in  this 
respect  to  the  lymphatic  glands ;  but  this  analogy  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  diseased  cervix  uteri  occurs  in  subjects 
of  the  same  appearance  and  temperament* 

Our  author  has  remarked,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cas- 
es, few  symptoms  are  produced ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
are  disposed  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  observation.  But  we 
would  suggest, — that,  as  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  merely 
certain  morbid  phenomena  occurring  in  various  regions  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  a  certain 
tissue  or  organ,  and  as  these  phenomena  vary  in  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  tne  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may  be  plac- 
ed, and  according  to  the  means  employed  to  diminish  or  alle- 
viate the  sensations  to  which  these  phenomena  give  rise,  no  cor- 
rect conclusion  concerning  the  production  of  symptoms,  as  they 
are  named,  can  be  formed.  We  have  known,  in  the  very  dis- 
ease of  which  Mr  Clarke  asserts  this  absence  of  symptoms,  eve- 
rv  variety  of  sensation,  from  perfect  ease  and  indolence,  up  to 
the  most  distressing  severity.  The  pain  of  the  part  affected 
is  not  always  felt ;  and  unless  the  local  circulation  be  affected 
by  riding,  dancing,  violent  walking,  the  menstrual  function,  or 
the  natural  consequences  of  marriage,  the  patient  seldom  expe- 
riences much  inconvenience.  I^  however,  she  be  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  causes  of  this  kind,  especially  when  aggravated 
by  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  much  uneasiness  is  felt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  site  of  the  cervix^ 
which  amounts  to  great  pain  when  the  fasces  are  voided,  or 
when  the  parts  are  exposed  to  any  other  straining  pressure ; 
and  a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  weakness  and  pain,  is  i^lt  in  the 
lumbar  region,  which  is  {generally  so  severe,  that  the  patient 
<:annot  retain  her  person  m  the  sitting  position.  The  bladder, 
perhaps  its  neck  more  especially^  likewise  partakes  in  the  un- 
easy sensations ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the 
patient  complaining  of  strangury,  and  even  retention  of  urinci* 
The  menstrual  function  is,  according  to  our  author,  seldom  af- 
icctcd ;  but  we  think  we  have  seen  mstanccs,  in  which  this  dis* 
charge  was  either  entirely  suppressed  at  the  time  when  thcxer- 


w  lileri^iwwbiginpittylo  bil'  faiflirtirty'or*igi)W^/'jpliiHi<tcy4to  in- 
flwdmd' ditdwirgt iot'^  the  whilr  ^iniicoai'  ■cciiiiea  mhkSk  mnm 

ibf]g«ifufaiew  of  hb  gneraLdatcrifitidBt^''^^ 
ia  wiricb  the»yttptomi  beomns^  wniU«M)iM  Mjr  M  tlMr  listtal 
■MBlUy  p0rM<r'4UKl  were  •twaddd  ^rith'  *')tfofiiftp  dun^ji 
dM quHciAoJF  the ^TaoMliotf;  **  t         >    • 

t<  Our  author  hn  ramtfked.  teoitttillictttid  iyiyptouie  very  Mf^ 
fyi*Mttl  niBntiotit  only  a  strifi^eMitee  itt  wbieh  fni^ eppesred*'  * 
>^  The  vieir  wbidi  'Mr  Clarice  hag  gtMi  of*  the  tuihire  of  tUi 
dbease,'  wHI  Aimish' the  nioet  National  and  fStbhitble  m^odtf 
care ;  and  while  the  practitioner  ipritt  learn,  fixMn  it,  the  cauie 
of  the  failare  of  astringent  and  tonic  appiicatibnti  he  will  pef* 
ceive  what  measures  are  likely  to  moderate  the  diseased  actioD, 
and  alleviate  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  its  immediate  ef-- 
feels. 

**  In  ordinary  cases,  the  most  sncoessful  mode  of  treatment  is  to 
take  away  some  blood,  either  l>y  cupping,  or  by  leeches  applied  to 
the  groins,  or  to  tlie  back ;  and  it  may  be  necessanr  to  rq>eat  the 
local  bloodletdng  seven^  times.  .  If  ^mptomatic  iever  ahould  be 
present,  it  viU  he  prudent  to  open  a  large  vessd ;  but  this  is  seldooi 
requisite ;  and  all  useful  purposes  are  answered  by  local  blood-letting. 
The  hip-bath  proves  a  useful  remedy,  aod  the  patient  may  ait  in  it 
twice  a  day,  toe  water  being  heated  to  about  90  degrees.  Where 
the  hip-bath  cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  fomentations  of  warm 
water,  or  of  decoctum  papaveris,  to  the  back  or  to  the  abdomen, 
will  be  found  serviceable ;  ai>d  even  during  their  application,  the 

Stient  is  frequently  made  nmch  more  comfortable.  Tepid  water, 
rown  into  the  vagina  with  a  syringe,  constitutes  a  direct  fomenta- 
tion to  the  part  affected,  and  it  may  be  recommended  with  advan- 
tage. 

**  It  is  very  useful  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  relaxed  state ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  in  plethoric  habits,  and  it  may  be  exhibited  in  any  agree- 
able vehicle.  In  languid  habits,  it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute 
expressed  oil  in  its  stead.  *'    pp.  24<-26. 

Straii^ry  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  laudanum  and 
mttdlagiuous  drinks^  and  *  in  all  cases  where  the  bladder  can- 
not expel  its  own  contents,  and  when  distension  of  its  coats  is  produ- 
ced, recourse  should  be  had  to  the  use  of  the  catheter.  It  is  usual  with 
some  persons  to  employ  diuretics  in  this  case,  and  to  content  them* 
selves  with  exhibiting  nitric  aether,  and  placing  their  patient  over  thQ 
steam  of  warm  water ;  but  nothing  can  excuse  such  a  useless  prac- 
tice ;  and  no  professional  man  is  warranted  in  leaving  such  cases, 
when  he  can  draw  off  the  urim!,— 4m  operation  which,  if  properly 
performed,  is  attended  with  neither  pain,  difficulty,  nor  exposure  of 
the  person.  *•    pp.  27,  28. 
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/S.  As  the  inflammatory  state  of  tbo  cervix  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  iDflammation  of  the  substance  of  die  unimpre^ 
nated  uterus,  our  author  has  taken  cousiderable  pains  to  point 
out  the  di£Esmice  between  these  two  diseases. 

'<  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  is  not  an  unfirequent 
disease ;  it  is  not  attended  by  symptoms  so  acute  as  might  he  expect- 
ed,  when  the  unyielding  texture  of  the  .muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus 
is  considered.  In  the  violence  of  the  pain,  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  difference  between  die  inflammation  of  this  orgsn  in  its  impreg- 
nated 8tate»  or  soon  after  delivery,  and  in  its  usual  uiiimpregnated 
state.  The  complaint  is  more  frequently  called  into  action  by  local 
violence  than  byany  other  cause :  it  is  not  an  uncommon  consequence; 
of  marriage.  The  application  of  cold  may  excite  it ;  but  the  viscera 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  this 
cause  than  the  uterus.  The  inflammation  of  the  subs'tance  of  the  un- 
impregnated  uterus  is  attended  by  a  constant  uneasiness  referred  to 
the  pelvis,  and  this  gradually  increases,  seldom  becoming  intensely 
violent,  but  greatly  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  who 
complains  of  pain  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  and 
sometimes  in  the  back.  Superadded  to  the  permanent  pain,  violent 
pains  occur  by  paroxysms,  with  irre^rular  intervals :  these  are  of  short 
duration.  It  appears  that  these  pains  are  present  whenever  inflam^ 
mation  attacks  muscular  parts,  or  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  muscular  fibres.  In  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  they  are 
met  with,  sometimes  causing  a  sudden  pumping  up  of  its  contents. 
In  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  they  are  also  present,  causing  one  of 
the  great  annoyances  of  Uiat  disease— strangury. "    pp.  29 — 31. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  Mr  CUrke  recommends  local 
rather  than  general  blood-letting,  which  seldom  produces  relief 
adequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  prescribes  The  hip-batli 
is  a  useful  resource,  both  during  the  bleeding  and  after  it  has 
ceased,  and  its  effects  are  often  promoted  by  tne  frequent  em->- 
ployment  of  fomentations  of  laudanum  and  decoction  of  chamo^ 
mile  in  due  proportions.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  these 
remedies,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  small  doses  of 
antimony  may  be  given  in  a  saline  draught,  once  in  four  or  six 
hours,  with  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum,  or  3i*  of  the  poppy 
9yrup.  The  judicious  employment  of  cathartics  ought  never  to 
be  omitted. 

y.  The  connexion  between  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and  irregular,  difiicult,  or  sup- 
pressed menstruation,  is  so  uniform,  that  no  case  of  ame^ 
norrhcca  ought  to  be  treated  without  a  previous  inquiry,  not 
only  into  die  state  of  the  general  health,  but  also  into  that 
of  the  uterine  system.  Amenorrhoca,  which  has  been  too  of- 
fen  represented  ^s  a  particular  disease  by  nosogrnphical  authors^ 
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i»  Dcvcr  to  be  viowcd  ill  any  nlhcr  light  than  ns  a  Bvmplom, 
or  Ml  e()«ct  of  the  ttnsound  state,  either  of  the  f^-ner&l  health, 
or  of  some  local  disease.  The  ration&l  practitioner,  who  is  do! 
saliftfied  with  a  superficial  f^lance  of  the  most  obvious  featoretot' 
■  disease,  will  not  in  this  manner  mistake  the  effect  for  the  csuee, 
bat  will,  after  a  proper  and  deliberate  investigation  of  the  or- 
cunistanccs  under  which  the  amenorrhtea  has  occurrerl,  form  kit 
opinion,  and  direct  hie  mea-inres  accordingly.  Whether  the 
buspension  of  this  function  arise  from  the  jilethoric  condttka 
produced  by  luxurious  and  inactive  habits, — or  from  the  asthenic 
Gtato,  which  is  generated  by  con6nement  in  impure  air,  with  bad 
or  innntrittous  food, — or  from  the  changes  consequent  on  a  ilt»- 
case  of  some  important  organ, — or  from  the  state  of  the  uterus  it- 
self; he  will  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remove  the  caase 
which  produced  the  amenorrhcca,  and  not,  by  the  injudicioiu 
exhibition  of  the  remedies  most  unwisely  named  emmcnaeoimes) 
cither  lose  time  in  nnseasonable  means,  or  do  injury  by  the  \at 
of  improper  once.  On  these  various  causes  of  amenorrhaja,  and 
the  treiitmait  appropriated  to  each,  Mr  C.  has  made  a  number  of 
very  judicious  remarks,  a!tbotif;h  his  desire  to  illustrate  has  ofteo 
led  him  away  from  the  subject  underconsideration.  We  would 
recommend  the  whole  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  reader*. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  discharge  which  our  author  has  oottcH 
in  the  work  before  us,  resembles  clear  water  in  being  perfccll? 
colourless,  and  in  containing  little  or  no  glutinous  matter.  It  it 
s  prominent  and  uniform  feature  in  three  difTerent  diseases  of 
the  female  organs, —  \st,  in  the  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the 
(Kuieri;  9d,  m  the  hydatids  of  the  uterus;  3d,  in  the  oozing 
excrescence  of  the  labia. 

«.  Of  these,<the  first  is  the  most  important  and  interesting 
in  its  patholvgicnl  history,  and  in  the  cflbcts  which  it  pro* 
duces  on  the  general  health.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this 
tumour,  which  can  never  be  traced  into  the  uterus,  is  de- 
termined, according  to  our  author,  by  the  organic  proper- 
ties of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which,  unlike  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  cervix,  more  nearly  resembles  the  simple  villous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  thereby,  in  iu  morbid  tendencies  ■ 
differs  somewhat  from  the  cervix  and  substonce  of  the  orcan. 
The  name  of  this  tumour  expresses  its  appearance  with  great  mlc- 
lity ;  it  is  exceedingly  like  '  a  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  a 
*  cauliflower  or  n  head  of  brocoli. '  Its  surface  is  granulated, 
and  consists  of  many  small  projections,  which  may  be  nicked 
from  the  surface  as  Uie  granules  may  be  detached  from  Uic  V« 
getable;  and  in  firmness  ihey  arc  said  to  agree,  the  granules  of 
tine  place  beiitg  Urge  and  irregulur,  those  of  another  sttull  and 
unitoim. 
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^  A^nembvane*  ^erj fiae  iBriii  lextsre^  irtpNttd ofer  the«ttrfiiee 
of  tbe  luMMiHV  and^frMi  tiiat  UMibffaifte-ia  pMredoM  tM  aqpwwit 
aecfetfamnfhidb  dhi»Mlw!BM|  fat » Marked  ntitnii»i  tWi  lliwiiw  ' 

.  Tlie  iMKHv  b  gweaally  Wfcmd  tbi  VMd^ 
three  dr-fettf  tite^'in  Wfaida  it  wae  piuttuded  fcetiwswt  diie 
IMm,  AerauAor  fimnd  it  of  a  bright  fleidi  jeokmn  Th^^Uight^ 
est  inpry^  tfteet  the  most  gentle  mauigeoieiit  in-  the  ooBfaa'  of 
eKamtnation,  is  liable  to  prodnoeamptare  of  the-teembraiici 
and  a  copioua  diilcbarge  of  blood,  wfaidi  baa  tbe  Ordinary  ap« 
pearanoe  of  tlrtt  whim  is  fimnd  fai  the  arterial  ftysteth ;  j^  it 
does  not  &PPfi^  that  the  tmnosr  posBeases  any  seoaibHUy,  linoe 
injuries  of  tnis  kind  are  notattendbed  witii  pain«  The  growth  of 
the.cai]Iiflo#er  excresoenee  is  resnlated  br  the  distensibiKty  of 
the  yagina ;  in  married  women  who  have  nad  many  diildren,  if 
advances  very  rapidly;  while  in  females,  who  are  not  exposed 
to  sexual  intercourse^  its  progress  is  yery  slow. 

No  satislactoiy  information  has  yet  been  obtained  on  the 
causes  which  &Toar  the  development  of  diis  excrescence;  it 
cannot  be  attributed  either  to  injury  inflicted  on  the  month  of 
the  womb,  or  to  the  immoderate  indu^ence  of  the  passion^  or 
to  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison ;  for  it  has  not  occurred 
where  violent  bjnry  was  inflicted  during  parturition;  nor  are 
those  persons  whose  habits  expose  them  to  the  typeration  of  i^* 

Chilis  more  subject  than  others;  and  it  is  said  even- that  cefi*; 
acy  has  not  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  Inoi 
been  observed  in  persons  of  every  rank,  of  the  most  opposite 
habits  as  to  personal  appearance^-  and  of  all  agiss  above  twehty. 
The  attempts  whidi  nave  been  made  to  inject  and  preserve 
this  morbid  growth  have  been  unsuccessful ;  the  injection  nni* 
formly  escaped  from  every  point  of  its  surface  vdth  as  great  ra« 
pidity  as  it  was  thrown  in ;  and  its  size,  after  death,  was  so  much 
reduced  in  every  instance}  that  it  was  impossibly  to  Recognise  any 
thing  like  a  tumour  similar  to  what  had  been  seen  during  Kfi^ 
but  merely  a  small  loose  flocculent  membranous  prdongatiOn  of 
the  part  ito  which  it  was  attached.  These  circumstances,  toge- 
ther with  its  hemorrhagic  character,  have  led  the  author  to  pon« 
aider  this  substance  as  an  assemblage  of  very  nunutto  art^ies^ 
and  similar  to  the  placenta  in  struetnre. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  p«tholoffieal  history  of  this 
disease  pertains  to  the  effiM^ts  which  it  prodndes  oo  the  general 
health.  In  the  origin  of  the  disease^  the  profuse  watery  dto* 
charge,  without  fetor  and  without  pain,  may  continue  without 
attracting  moch  notice  until  a  copious  hemorrhaff^  from  thid 
vagina  gives  rise  to  consideraUe  alarm;  This  hemorrhagic  will 
be  found  to  return  after  every  exertion,  and  the  moH  Irtvial 
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motion  of  tli«  parts;  and  while  aymptonis  of  iDdtgeation  nkh 
hysterical  motions  are  induccdi  as  the  weakneaa.iocreMesy  tlw 
feet  become  oedematous,  the  urine  scanty^  and  the  powers  rf 
life  may  be  exhausted  by  the  general  dropsical  affectioD,  or  efcs 
by  hydrothoracic  effusion,  long  before  the  original  malady  wouU 
liavG  produced  death,  and  before  its  nature  or  influence  had 
-been  suspected.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
attention,  that  patients  who  die  of  this  disease  are  never  alnMNt 
emaciated  and  extenuated  like  those  who  have  sunk  under  the 
ravages  of  an  organic  disorder ;  but  are  either  drained  to  deatk 
by  the  profuse  secretion,  or  suddenly  cut  off  by  uncontrollable 
bemorrliage,  long  before  the  &t  and  other  soft  parts  have  dts- 
q;)peared.  In  this  respect  it  differs  remarkably  from  carcinoins 
of  the  uterus,  with  which  it  would  appear  it  has  been  too  olta 
confounded. 

Our  readers  will  easily  see  that  the  cauliflower  excrescence  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  remedial  measures. 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  done  to  remove  and  re- 
lieve the  prominent  and  distressmg  symptoms.  The  mesas 
which,  witli  our  author,  have  been  most  efficacious,  are  local 
blood-letting,  by  cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hips  and  sa- 
crum, mild  and  unstimulating  food,  sedulous  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  with  injection  of  cold  and  astringent  fluids 
into  the  vagina.  This  last  operation,  however,  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  most  gentle  manner,  to  prevent  the  impulse  of 
tlie  fluid  from  occasioning  hemorrhage.  As  remedies  to  recruit 
and  support  the  general  health,  our  author  recommends  various 
preparations  of  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  even  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  combined  with  the  sedative  powers  of  the  hop- 
extract.  If  this  treatment  dops  not  correspond  to  the  expectsr 
tions  of  the  practitioner  or  bis  patient,  a  nope  of  relief  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  ligature,  which,  twice  in  the  same 
case,  with  our  author  produced  a  temporary  suspension  of  all 
the  symptoms. 

/3.  Hydatids  of  the  uterus  form  the  second  disease,  in  which 
the  watery  discharge  is  the  prominent  symptom.  Its  presence 
without  any  tumour  in  the  vagina  or  on  the  labia,  and  without 
hemorrhage — with  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  uterus — 
enables  the  practitioner  to  distinguish  it  in  its  early  stages ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  process  of  expulsion,  with  the  usual  alann- 
ing  hemorrhage  occurs,  its  nature  is  put  beyond  a  doubt.  It 
forms  the  most  common  case  of  the  spurious  pregnancy  of  au- 
thors. The  remedial  measures  must  be  limited  to  jestraining 
the  hemorrhage  by  rest,  anodynes,  and  cold  applications. 

V*  The  oozing  tumour  of  the  labium  sometimes  occupies  the 
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entire  labial  surfaeey  e?en  id  the  mons  Teneris.  It  does  not  rise 
much  above  the  «tirroHnding  skin,  which  it  resembles  likewise 
in  colour.  The  surface^  however,  is  marked  with  irr^ular  de- 
pressions and  enunences^  from  the  former  of  which  die  fiaid 
oozes.  These  characters,  with  itching,  sensation  of  pretema- 
tural  heat,  and  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  the  two  former  dis- 
eases, enable  the  practitioner  to  recognise  the  oozing  tumonr  of 
the  labiiimtf 

•  S.  The  purnlent  discharge  of  the  vagina  is  easily  recognised 
by  it»  usual  sensible  properties. 

«.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  two  different  diseases'— 
inflammation  of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the.  vagina.  The  first  of  these  is^ 
perhaps,  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  it 
is  probably  a  very  common  cause  of  suppression  of  the  men^ 
strual  disdiarge.  The  vaginal  mucous  surface  is  liable  to  in- 
flammation, and  subsequent  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  from 
a  great  variety  of  causes.  Besides  those  to  whioh,  in  com- 
mon with  other  tissues  it  is  exposed,  sexual  intercourse,  the 
excitement  from  parturition,  and  the  gonorrhceal  poison,  are 
peculiar  causes  of  disease  in  this  canal.  Our  author  very  pro- 
perly does  not  attempt  to  discover  any  difference  between  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  as  arising  from  these  various  causes ; 
and  distrusts  even  the  justice  of  the  old  opinion  vrith  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  discriminating  gonorrhceal  from  ordinary  pu- 
rulent or  puriform  matter ;  and  be  cautions  practitioners  to  a- 
Toid  considering  as  venereal  those  discharges  from  the  urethra 
and  vagina,  which  arc  connected  with  irritation  in  remote  parts 
of  the  system.  Such  discharge,  for  example,  is  not  unusual 
during  dentition,  while  the  capsule  of  the  tooth,  or  the  gum 
which  covers  it,  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  rising  crown 
of  the  tooth ;  but  it  clisappeai's  as  soon  as  this  irritation  has 
ceased  to  operate,  and  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  gonorr- 
hoea! action. 

/B.  Abscess  of  the  labia,  the  nympha?,  or  the  vagina,  is  an  affec- 
tion to  which  these  parts  are  exposed  in  common  with  other  or- 
ganic tissues.  In  the  last  situation,  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
peculiar  events,  and  may  occasionally  be  mistaken  for  a  more 
serious  disease.  Examples  of  this  will  be  found  in  pages  179, 
180,  181,  in  which  the  author  refers  these  affections  to  an  im- 
paired state  of  the  general  health. 

y.  The  purulent  discharge  of  the  vagina  is  not  confined  to  the 
morbid  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  only.  It  is  observed  in 
other  two  maladies  of  a  more  formidable  and  intractable  cha- 
racter.    The  corroding  ulcer  of  the  fnouth  of  the  womb— the 
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first  of  these— >i8  a  destructive  and  disorgaauaaff  prorcaij  vKdi 
is  occasioned  by  a  morbid  stale  of  the  part  or  a  Tery  pcadv 
character.  From  the  os  tincae  the  ulcerative  prcxsess  pncetk 
to  the  cerviX)  and  ultimately  the  body  and  fbndiu  of  the  or^ 
Our  author  does  nc^  appear  to  have  observed  the  prograsie 
morbid  steps  in  this  process;  for  we  find  no  precise  account  d 
the  previous  state  of  the  os  uteri,  or  the  intermediate  changa 
between  sound  and  ulcerated  structure.  It  is  quite  dife^ 
ent  from  the  carcinomatous  ulceration,  and  may  be  diserimi- 
nated  from  it  by  the  pecuHar  sense  of  heat»  the  y^low  pnni- 
lent  discharge  streaked  occasicmally  with  blood,  the  absence  of 
lancinating  pain,  of  thickenmg,  hardness,  and  depoaition  of  nev 
matter. 

}.  The  occurrence  of  the  purulent  discharge  in  the  early  stage 
of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  or  of  the  uterus,  has  led  Mr  Clarke 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  these  distressing  disorders.  The 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  demands  a  more  d^ 
tailed  examination  than  our  present  limits  will  permit;  and 
we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  conclude  at  this  part  oar 
hasty  account  of  tne  work  of  IVf  r  Clarke.  We  have  already 
given  our  opinion  of  the  different  parts  of  this  litde  volume  a 
we  went  along,  and  to  this  we  have  little  of  any  moment  to 
add.  The  manner  in  which  Mr  Clarke  has  chosen  to  commu- 
nicate his  instructions  is  sufficiently  peculiar.  He  uniformly 
speaks  in  the  third  person ;  and  Julms  Caesar  himself  could  not 
have  observed  the  rules  of  antiegoisme  with  more  precision  than 
Mr  Clarke  has  done.  If  we  except  a  single  very  pardonable 
panegyric  on  his  brother,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  smallest  proof  that  we  were  reading  the  work  of  Mr 
C.  M.  Clarke.  The  same  aversion  to  the  air  noble  has  occa- 
sionally led  Mr  Clarke  to  employ  very  inaccurate  colloquial  ex- 
pressions. Such  little  blemishes,  however,  are  completely  lost 
in  the  great  proportion  of  valuable  pathological  and  practical 
information  with  which  the  work  is  furnished ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  profession  will  join  with  us  in  thinking,  that  Mr 
Clarke  has  rendered  some  useful  services  to  the  healing  art* 
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MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Medico-Cfiirurgical  Society  of  Dumfries. 
The  Medical  Practitionere  reeideat  in  Dumrries,  impressed  with  the 
importance  to  iheinselvcs,  and  to  the  profession  in  general,  of  such 
lostitutioiis,  some  time  ago  formed  themselves  unanimously  Into  a 
Society,  which  lias  fully  answered  the  expectations  formed  at  itc 
commencement,  by  cherishing  those  feelings  of  amity  and  forbear- 
ance, which  ought  especially  to  distinguish  the  profcssioa  of  so  en- 
lightened aa  art  as  that  of  Medicine. 

On  the  Use  of  Beaadonnam  Diseases  of  the  E^es.  By  Ninian  Hill, 
M.D.,  Extraordinary  ftlember  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
I  BIG  leave  to  enclose  th«  case  of  a  young  lady,  shotring  the  happy 
effects  obtained  by  the  application  of  belladonna  in  some  diseases  of  the 
eye, — a  fact  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  but  of  which  charla- 
tans successfully  avail  themselves.    From  what  1  have  seen  and  cu 

learn,  the  itinerant  oculist,  Mr  Williams,  uses  the  belladonna  in'^ — 

minately.     The  particular  effect  to  which  I  allude,  is  very  si 
in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  with  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  ii 
eyes,  the  consequence  of  an  attack  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  infancl 
The  margin  of  botli  lenses  is  nearly  transparent,    that  of  tlie  Ie| 
eye  more  so  than  that  of  the  right,  for  it  is  by  the  left  only  the  for 
of  objects  is  ascertained,  while  the  right  is  merely  sensible  of  light 
The  eyeballs  have  the  quick  tremulous  motion  peculiar  to  congenita 
cases  of  cataract.     By  the  aid  of  very  convex  glosses,  and  a  shatf " 
light,  she  with  great  difficulty  was  taught  to  read.     The  books  a 
other  objects  were  carried  close  to  the  eyes,  as  in  myoptic  patiendi 
"Wlien  ft  distant  object  was  to  be  looked  at,  she  was  enabled  to  haVI 
some  idea  of  its  form  by  arching  her  hands  over  the  eyebrows, 
has  now  used  the  belladonna  for  eight  years,  and  is  disposed  to  thid 
that  it  streni^thens  her  sight,  and  that  its  powers  have  rather  ' 
ed.     But  this  I  attribute  to  her  having  acquired  greater  dexterity  bti 
the  application.     She  applies  the  solution  of  the  extract  four  tiiuM^ 
a  day,  at  each  time  dropping  two  drops  from  a  quill  upon  the  ball  4 
the  eye  ;  and  its  effect  commences  in  half  an  hour  from  its  applicic^ 
tion.     The  tremulous  motion,  I  observe,  returns  as  loon  ai 
influence  of  the  narcotic  subsides ;  and  she  now  depends 
upon  it,  that  she  never  leaves  her  bedroom  till  the  pupil  is  dilated. 
When  I  first  saw  this  lady,  I  applied  the  belladonna  with  the  view  of 
examining  the  state  of  the  lens  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  so  powerful, 
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that  she  was  perfectly  aatiBfied,  and  declined  an  operation,  to  triddi 
I  cheerftdly  acqoieKed*  In  most  instances,  narcotics  lose  thdr 
power ;  nor  is  the  system  so  susceptible  of  their  elEects  after  repeated 
use.  Buty  in  reference  to  belladonna,  it  would  seem  fortunately  to 
be  an  exception ;  but  of  which,  I  must  confess,  I  was  not  formedy 
awMQB. 

Greenock,  lith  June,  1822. 

Notice  of  Dr  GSrtne/s  DUcaoery  of  a.  Ductjrom  the  Ovary  to  the 

Vagina,  in  the  Cow  and  Sw* 

Some  andent  anatomists  beUeved  that  there  were  ducts  leading 
from  the  oyaries  to  the  uterus.  The  modems  have  altogether  deniea 
their  existence.  Dr  Gartner  of  Copenhagen  has,  however,  ascertain- 
ed their  existence  in  the  Cow  and  the  Sow,  and  has  had  an  honorair 
medal  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Danish  Royal  Society.  He  intenn 
speedily  to  publish  a  Description  of  it,  with  Engravings. 

Firei  Artnual  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Institution  Jbr  Curing  Diteasa 

of  Oe  Eye,  Established  July  1820. 

PATIENTS  admitted,  from  the  1st  of  July  1820,  to  the  1st  ^  Jn^ 

1821. 

Acute  Ophthalmia .«•..•.•  60  Paralysis  of  the  upper  Eyelids 5 

Purulent  Ophthalmia— Adults  ..m...  '40  Tinea 87 

Ditto ^.M Infants 75  Lip^iitudo  i IS 

Ophthalmia,  with  Pustules 39  Inversion  of  the  Eyelids - S 

Ditto,  with  Slough  or  Ulcer 47  Eversion  of  the  Eyelids 1 

Ditto,  with  Hypopion 5  Tumours  in  the  Eyelids.. 7 

Strumous  OphtliaLaiia 41  Hordeolum 3 

Chronic  Ophthalmia 77  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Passages    10 

Ditto,  witfi  granular  Conjunctiva  and  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye 8 

▼ascular  Cornea 10  Malignant  fungus  of    the    £yd[)aU 

Excrescence  of  the  Conjunctiva I        {fatal) .• 1 

Pterygium 5  — 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea 61  Total 758 

Phrtmsions  of  the  Iris.. 3  Outof  which  numberM5S8  have  been  dis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Iris 90  charged,  cured. 

Unnatural  adhesions  of  the  Iris,  with  60  ditto,  more  or 

disfigured,  contracted,  or  closed  Pu-  leas  relieved. 

pil - - 25  SO  incurablecrir- 

fltaphyloma 5  regular. 

Catemct 41  Remaining  upon  the 

Amaurosis,  organic  and  functional...  44        books  150 

Ditto,  conJiMned  with  Cataract. 6 

Eleven  cases  have  been  operated  upon  for  Cataract ;  seven  were  restored  to  sight; 
two  are  now  under  absorption,  and  two  have  been  unsuccessful  on  account  of  soper- 
veniflg  inflammation.  A  sbaie  of  the  misfortune  which  followed  the  two  last  moi* 
tioned  operatiaiis  inay,  with  justice,  be  attributed  to  want  ot  proper  acoommodatiflH 
for  the  Patients^  ead  theur  neglect  to  call  in  assistance  at  the  onset  of  hnflammatiak 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Oh  the  Patftological  Anatomy  of  the  Hwnan  Brain  and  its  Mem- 
branes.* By  David  Craiuie,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anato- 
my and  on  Physiology,  Edinburgh. 

**  Quinetiam  mottHi  in  ooqxiTia  ariin  tmt 
Stepe  animus ;  dementit  enim,  delirsque  fjtIUT 
Interd&iii()ue  (^itI  lethirgo  firtur  in  altum 
JEtemtaaque  aopomn,  ocolii,  nutilqire  ladcntE: 
Unde  Deque  aiaudit  locn,  neque  nneert  tuIIu* 
Iltonuii  polii  esli  ad  vlum  qui  rEfQCante* 
Circunuuml,  IsFTTisii  ranntM  on,  gcntujiie. 


Quinetiun,  niblll  Ti  ouiltii  nepa  coaetus 
Ante  oculo*  Bliqui*  nOktiiK,  ut  fulminii  ictu, 
Conddit,  et  ijniTnu  i^l  ;  iugcmil,  ct  Iremit  anus ; 
Detipit,  exutitM  nervoi,  (orquolur.  (nhcUt 
iDCOUOaiiter  j  et  in  jicundo  mcmlira  falJgat.  " 

Lucrel,  de  SertiM  Aafnro,  lib.  3. 

THi!  anatomicftl  relations  of  the  organ  contuned  in  the  crani- 
al cavity  nre  somewhat  complicated,  and,  when  rendered 
subservient  to  Pathology,  they  cannot  be  said  to  increase  in  sim- 


■  Thif  paper  wat  wiitun  M«riy  two  Jttn  i^o,  and  ntd  to  dia  Medlnl  Soeic'tj 
of  Ihiiplaee  ta  tbe  Saauon  ieso-9li  and  mn  th*n  inMndadHa  mrrg  outllnaitFa 
mora  oompleta  E*M]r  on  theKiljeet.  Ai  the  en|jagetnent»  of  the  ludnr  will  not'ri- 
law  him  to  Gniih  it  in  the  nuoner  In  which  tic  M^nally  intendad,  at  le«t  wCtUn 
an  aMiy  period;  and  ai  he  b  nnwllltng  to  tnanire  it  to  the  ninth  atuiivvnaiy,  wlfii 
■he  vain  hope  or  reDdirinf;  it  more  wonhj  of  the  public  tjt,  be  has  Tadl*ed  to  lot  it 
appear  with  whatercr  eirnis  ardaftcttmaj  cling  tab.  To  tluwe  who  luT«  read  Il» 
inieretdng  jmd  alaborata  letlen  (rf  U.  lAllemand.  It  may  b*  nquuita  to  ai^,  Ilmt  in 
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plicity.  This  circumstance  cannot  be  attributed  to  deficiency 
of  investigation,  or  a  narrow  and  limited  collection  oF  the  ef- 
fects of  morbid  agents ;  for  almost  no  organ  has  occupied  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  attention  of  professed  anatomical  in- 

attirers,  while  the  efiects  which  its  morbid  states  necessarily  pro- 
nce  on  the  system,  have  rendered  it  an  endless  subject  of  exami- 
nation to  the  padiographical  physician.  •  We  arc,  indeed,  in 
possession  of  numerous  observations  and  records  of  the  various 
pathological  conditions  in  which  almost  every  part  of  the  hu- 
man brain  has  been  found ;  but  it  is  rather  discouragifng  to  re- 
mark, that  few  general  principles  have  been  educed  from  them, 
and  that  we  meet  with  great  discrepancy  and  discordance  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  effects  of  the  same  organic  lesion.  It 
is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  present  Essay,  to  aspire  to  the  diff- 
cult  task  of  reconciling  those  differences,  of  arranging  isolated 
facts  under  general  heads,  or  of  explaining  and  correcting  the 
mistakes  of  former  observers;  but  we  propose  to  exhibit  a  brief 
and  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  important  deviations  from  Iiealthy 
structure,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  human  brain  ana 
Its  appendages,  and  to  connect  these,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable^ 
with  the  efiects  which  tl>ey  produce  on  other  organs  and  dif- 
ferent functions.  In  performing  this  duty,  we  deem  it  by  no 
means  necessary  to  describe  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ ; 
but  if  we  shall  be  occasionally  led  to  make  any  passing  remarks 
on  this  subject,  we  trust  that  they  will  be  received  as  what  per- 
sonal observation  has  shown  us  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  morbid  changes,  and  indispensably  requisite  in  explaining 
them. 

The  whole  subject  embraces  two  general  divisions.  I.  Tlie 
morbid  changes  of  the  brain  and  its  appendages.  II.  Tlie  con- 
nexion between  those  changes,  and  oUiers  which  exist  in  diffe- 
rent organs. 

The  fbrnrer  of  these  divisions  I  shall  examine  under  the  sul>- 
divisions  of,  I5/,  Morbid  changes  in  the  membranes ;  2d,  Mor- 


Bome  points  ft  corncidencc  of  opinion  on  the  morbid  cban^^e  which  has  been  recent- 
ly deffcritMMl  hy  the  french  pathologists,  under  the  name  of  Rnmoffixsfnunit  (in 
CeriH^aVj  will  be  recognised.  But  this  coincidence  is  purely  accidental ;  and  that  no 
reason  may  be  assigned  for  ascribing  it  to  any  otlier  cause,  the  Kssay  is  printed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  paragraph,  wrhalim  from  the  records  of  the  Society 
to  which  it  was  read.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  papers  of  M.  Kostan,  which  were 
originally  published  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  de  IVlcdecine,  do  not  cihlbit  those  points 

,  of  similarity  which  would  rei;iler  any  explanation  like  tlii:»  nece^sary.  'Hie  Author, 
under  tliesc  circumstances,  thinks  it  would  be  mere  alTectation  to  avoid  referring  in 

.  notes  to  ilxot^  parts  of  Mt  L.'s  Treatise  in  >\hich  the  colucidcnce  is  most  couspicu- 
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bill  cliangeB  in  tlie  convoluted  surface;  3d,  Morbid  chatigea  in 
the  central  surface;  4fA,  Morbid  changea  in  the  substance 'of 
the  encephalic  mass. 

The  dura  mater,  the  first  and  strongest  membrane  of  the 
brain,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  threefold  use;  Is/,  Thitt 
of  an  interior  periosteum ;  2df  That  of  a  protecting  membrane ) 
Zd,  That  of  influencing  the  circulation,  by  its  sustaining  the 
large  venous  trunks.  It  performs  the  part  of  a  periosteiu  cO" 
verine  to  the  internal  table  of  the  cranium^  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  numerous  arteries  and  veins,  with  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness which  is  in  general  considerable,  but  is  liable  to  great  va^ 
riation.  These  vessels  by  which  it  is  indirectly  connected  with 
the  pericranium^  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  be  capable  of  a 
morbid  action,  in  consequence  of  injuries  c^  the  exterior  enve- 
lope. This  sympathetic  action,  as  it  has  been  named,  has  been 
fully  considered,  and  very  much  overrated  by  Mr  Pott,  who 
has  laboured  to  impress  the  profession  with  the  notion,  that  the 
dura  mater  ia  always  in  an  inflamed  and  subsequently  ilongh- 
ing  condition  when  the  pericranium  has  been  severely  injured^ 
There  is,  however,  no  direct  proof  that  this  is  a  uniform  result* 
That  it  has  existed  in  some  few  instances,  we  arc  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  many  observations  on 
this  point,  that  it  takes  place  much  less  frequently  than  has 
been  supposed.  I  have  seen  the  pericranium  detached  for  the 
space  of  two  square  inches,  and  a  aranulating  process  com- 
mence from  the  external  table,  but  without  the  slightest  proof 
of  the  dura  mater  being  diseased.  In  the  young  subject,  it  ia 
by  no  means  uncommon,  when  the  pericranium  is  injured,  to 
see  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cranium  removed  at  the  spot  by 
the  ulcerative  absorption,  and  the  wound  begin  to  show  the  pul- 
sating motion  of  the  brain,  and  expel  purulent  matter  at  every 
motion  of  respiration}  yet  this  morbid  action  will  gradually 
disappear,  and  leave  no  trace  of  any  great  or  important  cbanga 
in  tne  dura  mater  having  taken  place.  The  effects,  in  short, 
which  injuries  of  the  pericranium  produce  on  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  dura  mater,  are  very  much  varied  by  the  age,  dispo- 
sition, and  habits  of  the  individual,  and,  above  all,  by  the  treat- 
ment which  is  employed  after  the  injury. 

I  have  said  that  the  dura  mater,  in  the  healthy  stat^  adherea 
very  firmly  to  the  internal  cranial  surlace ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Sr  Baillie  and  others,  that  the  firmness  with  whiflh 
it  adheres  may  sometimes  be  so  great  as  to  amount  to  disease. 
I  regret  that  observation  forbids  me  to  assent  to  this  opinion} 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  d^ec  of  firmness  with  which 
it  might  adhere  should  be  viewed  as  morbid.    I  am,  on  the 
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contraiTf  inclined  to  think,  that  the  most  frequent' and  ordinary 
effect  of  disease  is  to  make  it  adhere  with  less  firmness  than 
usual ;  and  I  have,  in  the  course  of  morbid  investigations,  met 

•with  at  least  one  decided  instance  in-  which  this  appearance  was 

.remarkably  distinct.  A  man  of  about  thirty-five  years,  who 
hod  received  a  slight  blow  onjthe  head,  began,  some  time  after, 
to  labour  pnder  pain  of  the  whole  syncipital  region ;  and,  in. the 
course  of  a  few  months,  had  complete  amaurosis  of  \)oth  eyes. 

•Remedial  treatment  was  employed  under  eminent  surgeons 
without  much  benefit;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  maladies, 

lie  soon  became  epileptic.  After  suifering,  in  a  hopeless  man- 
ner, under  his  complaints  for  the  space  of.  six  months,  he  fell 
into  a  comatose  state,  and  died  in  a  few  days.     Dr  Duncan 

junior  and  mys»elf  examined  the  body  in  the  presence  of  some 
medical  friends.  On  opening  the  head,  we  found  that  the  inter- 
nal table  of  the  cranium  did  not  adhere  with  the  usual  firmness 
to  the  dura  mater,  but  instantly  dropped  off  as  soon  as  it  was 

-divided  all  round  by  the  saw.     The  scull- cap,  which  Vras  tbus 

.removed,  was  unusually  thin  through  the  greatest  part  of  its 
extent;  and  this  thinness  was  obviously  produced  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  part  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  internal  table  by 
absorption  perhaps.  In  some  few  points,  die  original  thickness 
of  the  cranium  was  left  unchanged,  so  as  to  form  the  spiculaof 

'  which  pathographical  writers  have  spoken  in  describing  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  epileptic  cranium.  These  spicula,  however,  were 
not  produced,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  by  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  ossific  action,  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  by  the 
removal  by  absorption  of  the  bone  of  the  contiguous  parts.  No 
blood-drops  appeared  either  on  the  external  surface  of  the  dura 
fnater,  or  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium ;  so  that  the 
usual  arterial  connexions  of  tliose  parts  were  no  longer  present. 
The  lateral  and  inferior  regions  of  the  cranium  presented  the 
same  appearances ;  and  the  dura  mater  seemed  to  lie  very  loose- 

.  ly  on  ail  these  parts  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  ge- 
nerally adheres  with  singular  firmness.  The  otiier  morbid  chan- 
ges were  such  as  do  not  illustrate  this  state  of  the  vascular  con- 
nexions of  the  dura  mater  and  cranium ;  but  I  may  have  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  them  when  speaking  of  other  pathological  al- 

:  terations  in  tliis  region  of  the  body.  * 

The  dura  mater  has  been  described  as  a  frequent  seat  of  hard 
bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  to  which  the  general  name  of  tu- 


*  This  case  has  been  since  described  more  fully  in  the  17th  volume  of  this  Jour- 
■al,  by  Dr  Duncan,  p.  382.  I  had  describod  from  short  notes  merelj  what  sn- 
■werM  my  owq  views.— D,  C 
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mours  has  been  applied.  I  have  almost  nothing  to  add  to  what 
is  generally  known  on  this  subject,  and  must,  on  that  acconntt 
say  little  or  nothing  regarding  them.  The  osseous  degenera- 
tion, which  is  sufficiently  common,  I  have  witnessed  in  the  falx ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  in  many  other  parts ;  but 
whether  its  development  depends  on  an  action  in  the  adherent, 
or  the  non-adherent  surface,  I  am  quite  unable  to  determine. 

That  the  dura  mater  performs  the  part  of  a  protecting  mem«- 
brane  to  the  encephalic  mass,  we  conceive  to  be  shown  by  the 
productions  which  it  furnishes  between  the  divisions  of  this 
organ,  and  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  interior  or  non- 
adherent surface.  This  appearance  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
reflection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  *  and  has  been  believed 
to  be  established  by  a  great  variety  of  proofs ;  f  but  whether  we 
view  it  as  an  actual  reflection,  or  merely  a  modification  of  the 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  will  not  perhaps  have  much  influence 
on  the  opinion  which  we  have  now  stated.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  interior  or  non-adherent  surface  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  it  is 
often  the  seat  of  similar  morbid  actions.  We  shall  therefore 
nolice  the  pathological  relations  of  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  appearance  of  the  healthy  arachnoid  membrane  is  abund- 
antly characteristic ; — smooth,  shining,  and  almost  transparent^ 
it  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  serous  membrane,  although 
it  might  be  preferable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
view  it  as  one  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  very  probabfy  the 
occasional  seat  of  morbid  action ;  and  we  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  very  striking  deviations  from  tne  usual  ap- 
pearance which  it  exhibits  in  health.  But  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  remark,  that  these  alterations  depend,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, on  a  morbid  action  going  on  in  a  difierent  membrane, 
and  in  a  difierent  region,  sometimes  of  the  encephalic  mass. 
It  is,  on  this  account,  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  tiio  pa- 
ihological  states  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  from  those  of  the 
pia  mater,  or  even  of  some  other  parts  of  the  brain,  either  in 
practical  observation,  or  in  noso^^raphical  arrangement;  and  if, 
in  the  present  instance,  we  blenci  somewhat  the  appearances  of 
these  two  membranes,  we  trust  that  this  will  be  ascribed  to  the  im- 
practicability, and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  separating  them* 
vVe  think  that  the  necessity  of  these  remarks  will  be  perceived 
by  the  descriptive  details  which  are  immediately  to  follow. 


*  Bichat  Aiiaiomie  Descriptive,  Tome3me,  pp.  12,  15,  &C.-20.    $  II.  Surface 
ccrehralc. 

f  idem.  Tqdu)  3iiic,  pp.  30,  5U  ^2.    §  IV«  de  rArachnoidc*     . 
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The  most  usuhI  morbid  aUcration  to  wbicb  the  aracbiwid 
ijicmbnine  is  liable,  is  the  diminution  of  its  transparency,  wiUv 
uut  any  change  in  its  shining  »ipect.  This  is  most  r^narktblc 
in  tliuse  parts  of  the  membrane  which  correspond  to  the  cere- 
brul  anrractuosities,  where  the  arachnoid  membrane  has  then  ■ 
tiii^  of  a  bluish  grey  colour ;  but  it  is  likewise  sutliciently  obviuni 
on  the  apices  of  the  convolutions,  where  it  prevents  the  observer 
Irom  perceiving  tho  natural  eolour  of  these  objects.  The  su- 
perior pari  of  the  hemispheres  on  each  side  of  the  medim 
IbssDiB  sometimes  wholly  occupied  with  this  appearance:  but 
when  it  is  present,  it  is  always  most  conspicuous  at  tlia  basis  of 
the  brain.  In  such  circumstances,  the  arachnoid  ineaibrane  ia 
elevated  and  detached  from  the  pia  mater  by  the  intcrpositioit 
of  a  watery  fluid ;  its  entire  non-adherent  surface  has  a  gelatin- 
ous appearance;  and  some  observers  have  thought  that  a  semi- 
fluid substance  resembling  jelly  was  deposited  beneath  it ;  butif 
a  puncture  or  two  be  made,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wateiy 
tluid  is  observed  to  escape ;  and  the  observation  of  this  pbcoo 
menon  is,  in  trnth,  a  very  good  method  of  proving  the  existence 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

In  this  instance,  it  may  vcrj-  justly  be  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  whether  the  fluid  be  derived  from  the  external  and 
adherent  surl'sce  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  or  from  the  ex- 
Icmal  surface  of  the  pia  mater.  I  am  uncertain  whether  tlus 
has  ever  occupied  the  reflections  of  those  who  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  the  appearance,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  easy  to  devise  expedients  by  which  the  question  might  Ik 
determined.  If,  however,  we  admit  this  fluid  to  derive  its  o- 
rigin  from  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  opinion  must  he  held 
as  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  Bichat's  reasoning  concemiog 
the  nature  of  the  arachnoid.  Every  efiiision,  whether  inflam- 
niatory  or  serous,  proceeding  from  a  transparent  membrane, 
takes  place,  we  know,  from  the  general  characters  of  such  mem- 
branes, at  the  internal  or  non-adherent  surface  of  these  orgaiii. 
In  this  Instance,  however,  the  etliision  takes  place  at  an  adherent 
or  exterior  surface  of  a  membrane,  which,  he  has  laboured  to 
show,  possesses  the  characters  of  the  transparent  or  serous  mem- 
branes. We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  either 
denying  the  arachnoid  origin  of  the  effusion,  or  of  arranging 
this  membrane  in  a  different  or  individual  class.  If  we  still  con- 
tinue to  consider  the  arachnoid  membrane  at  onalc^oDS  to  lite 
transparent  envelopes  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  we  may 
then  believe  that  the  effusion  is  always  induced  by  some  pecu- 
liar action  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  pta  mater.  Other  rea- 
sons, however,  iijilueace  iiic  bull  more  strongly  in  (Uitertainiu^ 
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this  opinion,  on  the  oriain  of  the  «fiuuon  beneath  the  uxcltnoid. 
Not  oniy  do  we  generally  find  the  vesaeU  of  the  pia  mater  luorp 
numeroiH  and  more  distended  in  such  circumstances,  but  wa 
frequently!  nay,  almost  uniformly,  observe  an  analogous  chance 
in  a  part  which  is  a  continuation  and  modification  of  the  pia 
mater.  I  aHude  to  the  choroid  plexus,  which  I  have  almmt 
invariably,  in  such  an  event,  found  to  exhibit  in  both  ventricles 
a  series  of  bodies  resemblin^i^hydatida,  about  the  sixeof  agorden 
pea.  Althougli  these  have  been  considered  liydatids  by  many 
pathologists,  yet  I  have  very  strong  and  satisfactory  reasoDs 
for  believing,  that  they  are  the  result  merely  of  the  natural 
structure  of  the  vascular  network  being  unfolded  and  distendT 
cd  by  the  effusion  of  a  fluid,  which  it  produced  by  the  same 
action  going  on  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  same  membrane. 
At  tJie  posterior  extremity  of  ibe  mesolobe,  *  in  the  fissure  be- 
tween the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  proper,  and  the  cerebel- 
lum, the  pia  mater  may  be  traced  below  the  fornix  into  the 
middle  or  third  ventricle,  in  the  form  of  the  vHum  interpusilum 
or  choroid  web,  and  subsequendy  into  the  lateral  ventricles  in 
the  form  of  the  plexus  choroides.  When,  therefore,  from  an^ 
cause,  a  morbid  action  is  commenced,  either  on  any  part  of  the 
piu  mater  investing  the  convolutions,  or  on  that  which  is  found 
in  the  central  surface,  this  action  may  be  propagated  by  continu- 
ity of  surface  from  the  one  to  the  otner,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  on 
this  account,  I  conceive,  that  we  frequently  find  the  ciFusion  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
tended state  of  the  choroid  cella,  and  eFen  a  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles. 

The  latter  circumstance,  which  very  frequently  attends  the 
hydatoid  appearance  of  the  plexus,  has  led  some  practitioners  to 
consider  this  as  the  acute  hydrenccphalus.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
however,  to  malce  a  greater  mistake  in  the  pathology  of  these  psriF, 
than  by  confounding  the  two  diseases.  The  enusion  of  which 
wc  have  been  speaking,  occurs  in  many  subjects  in  whom  there 
is  but  a  very  moderate  affection  of  the  head ;  and,  at  all  events, 
very  different  symptoms  from  those  which  attend  the  acute  hy- 
drenccphalus. When  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  com- 
mon  contRgious  fever,  it  is  exceedingly  common  to  find  this 
change  in  the  head  after  death ;  and  we  generally  observe,  that 
the  Uat  hours  of  existence  have  been  spent  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
or  even  coma.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  In  many  coses  in 
which  no  symptom  of  this  kind  could  be  recognised,  the  very 
same  appearances  were  found  on  dissection.     This  diversity  in 

*  I'liii  iiiiiiic  ]-iiL-n  by  Cliiiuuiur  I  imTvC  tu  Ulu  iiuiiiiilicubtc  circuniloi'uliuii  of 
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the  results  of  caBef^  apparently  the  same,  has  indnced  many  pfr- 
thologists  to  refer  those  examples  of  effusion  which  were  indi- 
cated by  no  symptom  during  life,  to  the  process  of  transudation 
after  death.  That  this  was  an  actual  fact,  was  very  probable 
for  several  reasons ;  but  no  direct  proof  was  adduced  to  auj^* 
port  the  assertion.  I  consider  myself  somewhat  fortunate  in 
oeing  able  to  furnish  some  very  interestin<r  observations  on  the 
point  at  issue,  from  very  high  and  respectable  authority.  Jo- 
JMph  and  Charles  Wenzel  of  Vienna  think  that  many  examples 
of  aqueous  effusion  in  the  ventricles  do  certainly  take  place  af- 
ter death ;  and,  to  confirm  their  opinion,  detail  the  following 
cases.  * 

<*  On  the  29th  of  May  1801,  four  state  criminals  suffered  at 
•Mentz  the  punishment  of  decapitation  by  the  guillotine.  Thirty* 
five  minutes  after  the  punishment  of  the  last,  the  body  of  the 
delinquent  who  was  first  beheaded,  was  brought,  along  with  the 
four  heads,  to  the  theatre  of  Ackermunn,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
The  craniums  of  three  of  these  were  immediately  opened,  and 
the  brains  submitted  to  careful  examination,  in  tlie  presence^ 
it  would  appear,  of  the  two  Wenzels. 

^'  On  examining  the  brain  of  the  individual  who  suffered  last, 
a  little  pure  fluid  (lympha)  was  found  in  the  inferior  and  in 
the  posterior  corner  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle.  In  the  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  right  side,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ventricles, 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  fluid  appeared.  The  cavity  of  the  mid- 
dle septum  could  not  be  detected.  In  neither  of  tne  cavities  of 
the  second  brain  could  a  drop  of  fluid  be  seen. 

"  The  ^third  brain  prrsented  the  same  phenomena  as  the  one 
which  had  been  first  submitted  to  examination ;  but  lymphy  or 
watery  fluid  (lympha)  was  observed  at  several  spots  between  the 
arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  A  small  quantity  of 
th(f  same  kind  of  fluid  was  found  in  the  pericardium  of  the  in- 
dividual who  was  decapitated  first. 

"  The  brain  of  the  fourth  criminal  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched till  the  morning  of  the  following  day  (May  50th),  when 
it  also  was  subjected  to  examination,  at  an  interval  of  about 
fifteen  hours  after  death.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  ventricle 
of  the  middle  septum,  in  each  division  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  fifth  vcutricle,  the  lymph  was  in  ge- 
neral more  copious  than  in  the  first  and  third  brains. " 

From  these  observations,  the  VVenzcIs  conclude,  that,  in 
brains  which  are  examined  immediatclv  after  death,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  body  still  continues,  the  presence  and  quu* 
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tity  of  die  fluid  of  the  ventricles  \%  in  the  abde  propbrtion  « 
in  brains  which  hnve  been  examined  at  a  much  later  period. 
This  fluid  is  in  truth,  they  remark,  sometimes  present,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  found ;  but  when  it  is,  its  presence  seems  to , 
d^iend  on  no  other  cause  than  that  which  occasions  the  pe- 
ricardial flnid,  and  what  is  Ibund  between  the  membranes  oT 
the  brain ;  for  the  nature,  eondilion,  and  end  of  both,  seem  to 
be  the  lame,  and  purely  in  consequence  of  the  entire  interrup* 
tion  of  the  circulation,  and  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  absorpr 
tion  after  death,  does  that  assume  the  appearance  of  an  aqueoua 
fluid,  which,  during  life,  was  such  a  delicate  vapour  as  to  escape 
the  eyesight. 

These  remarks,  1  concave, 'go  far  to  explain  many  of  the  cases 
of  watery  effuiimi  into  tb«  ventricles;  but  they  cannot,  I  am 
satisfied,  account  iar  thewhole  of  these ;  for,  if  all  the  cases  di 
the  description  we  are  considering  depended  on  tfuch  a  cans^ 
we  might  expect  to  see  fluid  in  every  brain  which  wc  exomii^ 
ed;  and  we  should  certainly  observe  a  relation  between  ila 
quantity  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  extinction  of 
the  vitai  actions.  So  far,  however,  as  my  observation  goes,  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  has  been  est^lished. 

I  believe,  therefure,  we  must  admit,  that  effusion  actually 
docs  take  place  between  the  membranes,  and  on  t^ie  central  tui^ 
face  of  the  brain,  without  in  every  instance  producing  very  con- 
spicuous effects  on  other  organs  and  functions.  It  is,  in  sliort, 
a  condition  of  the  cerebral  membranes  which  may  occur  either 
with  or  without  affecdon  of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary' motion ;  but  I  have  in  general  remarked,  that,  in  those 
subjects  in  whom  the  comatose  affection  during  life  had  not 
manifested  itself  the  efliision  had  taken  [tiace  in  a  very  slow 
and  gradual  manner.  It  is,  in  truth,  in  consequence  of  this 
slow  and  gradual  change,  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  sensi- 
live  and  locomotive  apparatus  is  so  little  affected ;  it  becomes, 
as  it  were,  in^^ensibly  accustomed  to  the  compression  thus  occa- 
sioned; audit  is  only  when  the  cfi'usion  is  extreme,  that  any 
striking  effect  is  experienced.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  in  the  phenomena  of  the  chronic  hydrcncephalus,  Id 
which  the  same  effusion  takes  place  which  we  have  now  been 
considering.  The  serum  is  poured  forth  in  great  quantity  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  and  in  the 
central 'or  interior  snr&ce  of  the  brain,  where  the  choroid  plexus 
ia  likewise  aCfeeted.  Yet,  although  this  state  continues  in  sonie 
imtaiMWfar'nutnir  yMr%  ire  Tarely  meet  with  any  affection  of 
tlie^fmiblLiaJ'  '—  or  locomotion.     The  last  example  of 
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the  hcB(1,  nfTonled  a  complete  proof  and  illustration  of  the  ac- 
Curatiy  of  these  views.  The  subject  was  a  child  of  about  three 
'esrsold,  wlio  had  laboured  under  the  sj-mptoms  of  chronic 
lydrenccphalus  for  about  eighteen  months  or  two  vears.  The 
habit  of  this  patient  was  strumous;  he  had  the  rachitic  cra- 
nium; nnd  the  osseous  texture  was  exceedingly  soft,  spongj', 
much  lighter,  and  less  compact  than  natural.  Its  size  was  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  the  brain  was  proportionally  distend- 
ed. A  very  great  <)unntity  of  fluid  was  found  between  the  pia 
mater  and  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  crlls  of  the  choroid 
were  unfolded  and  distended,  and  the  ventricles  wei'e  consider- 
ably extruded  by  the  fluid  which  they  contained.  Althou^  it 
might  have  been  presumed  that  this  fluid  would  have  speedily 
produced  a  fatal  compression  of  the  nervous  system,  yet  the 
cliild  existed  in  comparative  health  for  many  months,  and  died 
apparently  in  consequence  of  a  disorganized  state  of  the  whole 
of  the  right  lung,  and  a  conBiderable  portion  of  the  left.  Kvery 
thing,  in  fact,  that  we  yet  know  regarding  this  condition  of  wx 
cerebral  membranes,  lends  toestabiish  this  great  general  ni ox i id, 
—that  an  effusion,  nay,  to  speak  more  generally,  any  morbid 
change,  which  takes  place  in  a  short  time,  and  occasions  a  suet 
den  compression  of  the  brain,  produces  death  very  rapidiv; 
whereas  any  change  which  comes  on  slowly,  and  produces  its 
effects  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  after  a  long  period,  seldom 
proves  stiddenl'j  fatal.  Uiidcr  the  former  head,  we  arraon  the 
effusion  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of  contagious  teTcr; 
that  which  is  the  result  of  acute  hydrcncephaJus;  ihatproduc- 
cd  by  the  serous  apoplexy,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show  ;  and  per- 
haps an  effusion  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  supprca- 
sion  of  urine,  ond  traumatic  gangrene.  Of  ilie  liUtcr  we  hawe 
an  example  in  the  etfiision  resulting  from  chronic  liydrenceiihn- 
Iug;  in  an  effusion  attending  the  development  of  morbid  growths 
or  tumours;  and  perhaps  an  effusion  which  frequently  succeeds 
to  the  last  stage  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

•  As  an  effect  of  this  effusion  of  fluid  on  the  central  surliice  of 
the  brain,  I  must  notice  hero  a  very  interesting  and  curioui 
change  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  lucid  septum.  This 
consists  in  the  progressive  utteiiualion,  perforation,  and  ruptnre 
of  th6  septum,  so  as  to  form  in  it  a  considerable  hole,  by  wbiofi 
the  two  lateral  divisions  of  the  central  surface,  called  the  vcB- 
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tricles,  communicate  directly  and  Treely.  At  first  t!ie  septum, 
tliin  na  it  i^,  becomes  thinner,  and  actually  ttanslucciit ;  very 
soon,  a  number  of  minute  perforationG  appear  in  it,  of  no  de- 
terminate figure,  but  wbicb,  f^adually  enlarging,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  thin  copillary  threads  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  septum  is  composed.  In  thia  state,  it  looks 
like  a  small  piece  of  network  placed  between  tlie  mcsotobe 
and  fornix;  and  a  very  triflinp;'  force  applied  to  it  will  destroy 
the  interlacement  of  cerebral  threads,  and  pruiliice  a  hole  of 
an  elliptical  figure,  the  larger  diameter  of  which  will  be  antero- 
posterior. I  nave  observed  this  progress  in  the  results  of  many 
cases ;  but  the  reticulated  appearance  was  remarkably  distinct 
in  the  septum  of  a  man  who  had  died  with  symptoms  of  con- 
tagious fever,  and  in  whom  this  effect  had  succeeded  to  the  ef^ 
fusion  of  pellucid  fluid.  This  had  taken  place  both  beoeatK 
the  arachnoid  membrane  and  in  the  ventricles ;  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  of  which,  the  mesolobe  was  elevated  from  the  jur- 
jiix ;  and  the  cerebral  matter  of  the  septum  was  so  sirelchctl 
as  to  form  tlie  network  appearance  which  I  have  noticed.  In 
this  instance,  the  gemlest  application  of  the  finger  of  one  of  the 
spectators  produced  the  breach  of  the  reiicula,  and  the  retntc- 
lion  of  the  fibres,  so  as  to  form  the  elliptical  aperture,  and  com- 
plete the  communication.  I  have  been  since  informed  by  Mr 
£j tad- Surgeon  Scholky,  that  he  has  lately  seen  an  e(|ualiy  well- 
marked  instance  of  the  reticular  septum,  in  consequence  of 
watery  effusion,  in  the  brain  of  a  man  who  bad  died  of  very  ge- 
neral organic  disease* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  arachnoid  monbranc  sometimes  se- 
cretes purulent  matter.  If  it  does  so,  it  must  be,  I  presume, 
in  the  course  cf  those  actions  wtiich  take  place  in  consequence 
of  wounds  of  the  head  or  fractures  of  the  cranium;  fur  I  am 
disposed  to  doubt  its  spontaneous  origin.  I  have  seen,  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pla  mater  which  covers 
the  fussn  of  tlic  oculo-mmcular  nerves,  the  annular  protube- 
rance and  pyramidal  eminences,  a  quantity  of  opaque  sub- 
stance, of  white  yellow  colour,  which,  at  first  sight,  rcisembled 
purulent  matter.  When,  however,  it  was  more  carefully  exa- 
mined, it  turned  out  to  be  a  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  had  been  effused  in  this  situation.  As  it  resembled  pu- 
rulent matter  go  closely,  that,  on  a  cursory  glance,  it  might 
readily  bo  mistaken  for  it,  I  think  it  may  not  be  unwise  to 
doubt  tfaa  aasertion  regarding  the  secretion  of  this  fluid,  till  we 
ham  B  emter  Dumber  of  well-marked  and  unequivocal  cases. 
, ,  nHwilMt  morbid  appearance  which  I  shall  notice,  as  prc- 
Uj^'  ■nclumid  membnuie,  u  nnother  iostaacc  uf  au 
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ftlteration  taking  place  in  it,  but  depending  oo  a  diseased  ac- 
tioni  which  originates  in  another  part  of  the  encephalic  orgaih 
Instead  of  the  smooth  and  glistening  aspect  which  characterises 
the  sound  condition  of  this  envelope,  the  pathograpbical  ob* 
server  remarks,  that  it  has  become  unusually  dry,  and  aeems  to 
be  no  longer  lubricated  with  die  fluid  which  exudes  from  its 
non-adherent  surface.     I  do  not  at  present  remember  that  this 
change  in  the  arachnoid  membrane  has  been  mentioned  by  au« 
thors  on  the: subject;  but  I  am  ouite  satisfied  of  this  fact,  that 
it  has  never  been  remarked  to  be  connected  with  a  particular 
condition  of  the  central  surface  of  the  brain.    I  have  invariably 
found  it  in  the  true  acute  hydrencephalus  of  children,  and,  so 
far  as  my  observation  bears  me  out,  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  cerebral  cavities.     I  do  not  at  present  remember  a 
well-marked  case  of  this  disease,  the  acute  hydrencephalus,  in 
which  I  did  not  first  recognise  the  dry,  dull,  and  lustreless 
appearance  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  find,  at  the  same 
time,  a  quantity,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  limpid  fluid  in 
the  ventricles.     My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  offer  any  ob- 
servations on  the  Imk  which  seems  thus  to  connect  the  actions 
of  two  different  parts  of  the  same  organ ;  but,  according  to  the 
usual  principles  of  medical  reasoning,  I  believe  it  will  gene* 
tally  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  transference  or  modi- 
fication of  a  natural  action,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  de- 
gree of  a  diseased  one.     The  symptoms  attending  this  appear- 
ance are  abundantly  well  known,  and  require,  on  that  account, 
no  notice  from  me ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  lead  my  readers  to 
misunderstand  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  this  state  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  if  I  failed  to  notice  certain  discrimi- 
nating circumstances  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

First,  then ;  it  might  be  understood  that,  whenever  the  cerebral 
cavities  are  expected,  from  the  symptoms  during  liFe,  to  contain 
fluid  at  death,  then  the  arachnoid  membrane  must  be  dry,  dull, 
and  destitute  of  its  ordinary  glistening  aspect.  This,  however, 
it  might  be  remarked,  is  contradicted,  both  by  what  is  generally 
known  on  the  subject,  and  likewise  by  what  I  have  myself  said 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper.  Fluid  may  be  found  in  the  ca- 
vities formed  by  the  central  surface,  and  the  arachnoid  be  un- 
changed in  its  appearance;  or  it  may  exhibit  the  appearance 
which  I  have  described,  when  speaking  of  tbe  aqueous  state  of 
the  pia  mater.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  order  of  ailections 
in  wiiich  the  arachnoid  membrane  retains  its  shining  aspect, 
and  there  are  others  in  which  this  is  no  longer  observed.  The 
latter  is  what  takes  place  in  the  acute  hydrencephalus,  and  is, 
•in  truth,  the  only  pathograpbical  pheuomeuon  wlui;h  porticu- 
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larly  distinguishes  this  disease  from  the  other  morbid  condi- 
tions in  which  fluid  is  found  in  the  veniricles.  • 

Secondly ;  a  great  number  of  affections  of  the  head  have  a  com- 
mon termination  in  efiusion  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  brain,  the 
convoluted  or  exterior,  and  the  central,  or  that  of  the  cavities* 
We  observe  these  in  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits-— in  the  young 
and  in  the  old,  in  the  robust  in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  the 
feeble  and  strumous  habits;  and  we  recognise  them  as  a  se* 
quel  to  manjr  different  or  even  opposite  maladies ; — ^to  conta^ 
gious  fever,  to  dropsy,  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration 
and  circulation,  *to  traumatic  fevers,  &c.  We  observe  this  ef- 
fusion taking  place  in  periods  of  very  short  duration,  and  sume^ 
times  only  in  the  course  of  many  weeks  or  months.  Lastly^ 
we  see  it,  in  some  instances,  attended  with  very  characteristic 
and  formidable  symptoms,  and  at  other  times  producing  so 
little  effect  on  the  other  functions,  that  the  most  sagacious  ol>- 
servation  cannot,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  led  to  suspect  it. 
Are  these  effusions  the  same  with  that  of  the.  acute  hydrenc&- 
phalus?  If  they  are  not,  in  what  respect  do  they  differ  from 
it  ?  I  cannot  indulge  in  the  hope  that  I  am  to  explain  this  dif- 
ficulty entirely ;  but  I  trust  that  the  following  remarks  will  tend 
to  elucidate  it  in  some  degree. 

From  the  historical  details  which  I  have  already  given  of  the 
circumstances  which  attend  the  morbid  appearances  I  have 
mentioned,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  instances  of  effusion  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  tiie  diseas- 
ed action  is  restricted,  with  great  accuracy,  to  the  vessels  of  the 
latter  membrane,  whether  enveloping  the  convolutions,  or  pene- 
trating into  the  central  surface.  Ihis  I  conceive  to  be  almost 
undeniably  established  by  the  observations  which  I  have  already 
made ;  and  I  think  we  may  with  equal  certainty  say,  that  the 
pia  mater  is  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  affected  in  the  acute 
liydrencephalus.  This  disease,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  we 
admit  that  it  is  peculiarly  seated,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  If  we  could  believe  with  Bichat,  that  it 
penetrates  into  the  central  surface,  the  argument  would  be  still 
more  conclusive.  But  even  this  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  arachnoid  is  exclusively  influenced  in  the  action  of  acute 
hydrencephalus,  and  is  not  affected  in  the  other  maladies  which 
produce  effusion.  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  supposing,  that 
if  the  action  in  which  hydrencephalus  essentially  consists,  be  re- 
stricted to  the  central  surface  of  the  brain,  or  to  the  epithelion, 
if  you  will,  which  invests  this  surface,  the  functions  of  the  ar- 
achnoid may  be  simultaneously  affected,  so  as  to  induce  the  pe- 
culiar aspect  by  which  !t  is  characterized  in  this  disease.  * 
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Thens  18  perhaps  no  occurrcnoo  which  is  so  tmaccountable  as 
thcnppearance  of  air  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  There  is 
not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  very  frequently  observed ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  those  who  explain  it,  by  referring  it  to  the 
process  of  decomposition  after  death,  are  correct  in  the  majori- 
ty of  instances.  But  there  are  still  examples  of  this  phenome- 
non occurring  in  circumstances  where  we  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  elementary  particles,  either  of  the  blood  or  of 
the  vascular  tunics,  have  reacted  on  each  other,  and  entered 
into  new  combinations. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  gaseous  fluid  be  found  in  arte- 
rial, or  in  venous  tubes  exciusivelv ;  we  may  readily  conclude, 
that  if  it  be  found  in  the  one,  it  will  speedily  seek  a  path  for  it- 
self into  the  other ;  and  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do»  is  to  in- 
quire by  what  means  it  gets  into  the  vascular  system ;  for  we 
can  easily  see,  that  if  it  once  get  there,  it  will  shortly  be  found 
in  the  cerebral  vessels ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  ge- 
nerated in  them.  Bidiat  seems  to  consider  it  as  quite  certain, 
that  the  air  passes  immediately  from  the  bronchial  extremities 
into  the  blood-vessels,  without  previously  entering  the  eellolar 
texture.  This  opinion  he  rests  on  the  fact,  that  among  several 
subjects  in  which  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  head  and  neck 
contained  blood  mingled  with  numerous  air- bells,  one  he  had 
ascertained  had  expired  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
•  muscles  of  the  chest.  *  I  very  much  fear,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  derive  any  thing  satisfactorv  from  such  explanations, 
which  certainly  do  not  get  over  all  the  difficulties.  It  is  per- 
haps of  little  consequence  how  the  air  eil^ters ;  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  is  found  there,  and  that  it  extinguishes  life  very  sudden- 
ly.  On  the  mode  in  which  it  acts,  different  opinions  have  been 
given.  Morgagni,  who  has  recorded  many  striking  examples 
of  the  event,  had  recourse  to  the  obvious  and  simple  doctrine 
of  a  fatal  compression.  This  idea,  however,  was  much  too 
gross  and  mecnanical  and  palpable  for  Bichat,  who,  though 
he  agreed  with  Morgagni  in  thinking  that  it  slew  the  patient  by 
operating  on  the  brain,  yet  denied  tl^t  the  small  quantity  which 
was  found  could  really  compress  the  organ,  and  contended, 
that  it  produced  an  interruption  or  annihilation  of  the  cerebral 
action,  f  Although  the  acute  defender  of  this  refined  and  some- 
what mysterious  speculation,  has  supported  it  with  numerous 
proofs  and  arguments,  yet  I  must  either  admit  my  own  incapa- 


•  Rcchcrchcs  Physiologiques  sur  la  Vij  et  la  Mort,  par  Xav.  Bichat    An.  X III. 
(IRO;).     Part  II.  Article  9vieine  §  1.  and  Notes,  pp.  2284-287. 
t  Ibid.     Port  II.  Article  2dc  $  8.  pp.  167-16^ 
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city  to  perceive  their  force,  or  I  must  say,  that  they  are  neither 
satisfactory  nor  conclusive.  More  recently,  an  opinion,  which 
was  pretty  generally  admitted  previous  to  the  time  of  Bichat, 
lias  been  revived  and  delended  with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  a 
physiologist  who  aspires  at  the  high  office  of  correcting  what  ia 
erroneous,  and  completing  what  .is  imperfect,  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Life  and  Death. 
M.  Nysten,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  performed  many  experiments 
on  the  mode  in  which  death  takes  place  when  air  is  found  in 
the  vascular  system ;  and  these  have  led  him  to  conclude,  that 
the  brain  is  never  the  organ  affected  by  it,  but  that,  in  certain 
circumstances,  tlie  heart  suifers  primarily,  and  in  others  the  lungs. 
When  air,  he  says,  is  found  in  tlie  venous  system  in  very  great 
([uantity,  it  first  distends  mechanically  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  tlien  destroys  its  contractile  power ;  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  killed,  first  by  the  interruption  of  the  pulmonary,  and 
then  of  die  general  circulation.  *  When,  on  tlie  other  liand» 
air  is  found  in  the  venous  system,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
eflect  the  death  of  the  heart,  it  forces  itself  gradually  into  tlie 
branches  and  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  it  pro- 
duces a  singular  degree  of  obstruction,  and  impedes  the  com- 
plete filling  of  the  bronciiial  extremities.  A  peculiar  action 
resembling  ])eripneumonia  nolha^  or  bronchitis  takes  place,  and 
the  individual  dies  of  suiFocation  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
day.  f 

Dv  Powell  has  mentioned  examples  of  tubercles  forming  on 
llie  pia  mater,  especially  where  it  sends  processes  into  the  cerebral 
anfractuosities.  X  Plis  description  is  not  sufficiently  minute  for 
the  pathologist ;  and  my  own  opportunities  do  not  enable  me  to 
add  any  thing  important,  either  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mor* 
'l)id  appearances,  or  to  the  semeiographical  relations  of  this  spc* 
cies  of  disorganizing  process. 

The  cerebral  surface  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  which  are 
continuous^  and  communicate  with  each  otlier  in  a  very  direct 
manner.  The  first  of  these  which  is  applied  throughout  its 
whole  extent  to  the  dura  mater,  or  its  productions,  is  exterioF^ 
is  marked  with  the  bodies  denominated  convolutions,  and  is  what 
we  name  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  The  second  is 
interior,  is  marked  with  objects  of  a  difierent  description,  forms 
those  cavities  more  generally  known  in  the  common  anatomic 


*  Rccherclics  de  Physiologie  et  de  Chimie  Pathologiqucs  pour  foire  suite  a  ccIIeR- 
4]«!  Bichat  sur  la  Vio  et  la  Mort.  Par  P.  II.  Nysuii.  A  Pan«,  1811.  l*i«mici» 
j^*tk)ii.     ArtJclo  I.  §  1.  pp.  27,  S8,  and  54. 

f  Ucclicrdies  kc     Premiere  Section.    Article  I.  f  S.  pp.  37,  SS,  39. 

\  Ti;;^n.iactioDs  of  tho  Uoyol  CuUvgc  of  Pliybiciaii5,  Londuiv    Vol.  V.  p.  23J. .' 
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cal  works  under  the  name  of  v^itricles,  and  constitutes  what 
we  name  the  central  surface  of  the  brain.  £kch  of  these  sur- 
faces may  be  the  seatc^efRisions  of  serumi  of  blood,  of  purifonn 
fluid ;  or  they  may  be  broken  down,  or  disorganized  by  these 
cfTufsions. 

Tlie  effusion  of  serum  on  the  convoluted  surface,  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence ;  that  on  the  central,  which  is  infinitely  more 
common,  has  already  occupied  our  attention. 

Blood  may  be  extravasated  on  .the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
lirain,  in  several  different  circumstances.  That  which  is  the 
effect  of  external  violence,  properly  comes  under  the  class  of 
injuries  of  the  head,  and  does  not  therefore  form  a  necessary 
part  of  my  duty  to  consider.  When  it  takes  place  spontaneousi- 
tj^  it  produced  that  assemblage  of  effects  on  the  functions  of 
sensation  and  locomotion,  to  which  physicians  have  given  the 
name  of  apoplexy.  It  may  occur  in  almost  any  point  of  this 
aurface ;  but  I  think  it  is  most  frequently  observed  somewhere 
•long  the  inferior  region.  The  anfractuosities  contiguous  to 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  are  very  generally  occupied  with  bloody 
extravasations ;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
numerous  clustre  of  vessels.  The  white  perfonzted  spot  of 
:iVicq  D* Azyr,  *  which  is  remarkable  for  admitting  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  from  the  sylvian  artery  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  has  been  observed  by  Joseph  and  Charles  Wenzel  of 
Vienna,  to  be  more  frequently  affected  than  any  other  region  of 
the  convoluted  surface. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  anfractuosities  between  the  cerebeU 
lie  folia  considerably  distended  with  effused  blood,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  blood-drops  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  annular  protuberance. 

'  Similar  appearances  niay  be  observed  on  the  central  surface 
of  the  brain ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  body  found  in  that 
surface  which  has  not  been  recorded  by  some  pathologist  as  the 
•seat  of  bloody  effusion.  The  parts,  however,  most  frequently 
«ffected,  are  the  striated  body,  and  optic  thalamus,  f     Whether 

r-    ■  ■ .11.  .       ■  ■         I     -  .  ,    — 

*  Substance  blancbe  que  j'appelle  perforee.  Cette  substance,  perc^  d*un  gnud 
nombre  de  conduits  plus  ou  moins  verticauz  pour  le  passage  d'un  grand  nombra 
d*artcrioles,  sc  trouve  situee  vers  Ic  tuberculc  d*ou  sort  1c  nerf  olfactif,  entre  U  ra- 
dne  exteme  de  cc  nerf  et  le  trajet  du  nerf  opt^ue.  Vicq  D*Axjr,  PUmche  xriL 
Figure  premier.     Parisian  edition,  1786. 

f  Jo&cphus  ct  Carolus  Wenxel  de  penitiori  structura  cerebri  Hominis  et  Brutorum. 
Tubing»  apud  Cottam,  1812.  pp.  97,  98,  99.  This  observation,'  which  I  find  did 
not  escape  Morgagni,  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Lallemand,  who  finds 
the  softened  brain  most  frequently  in  this  site.  I^tre  I.  No.  S3.  III.  and  IV.; 
and  in  the  last  paragraph  hu  ascribes  this  fiequency  of  morbid  action  to  the  same 
anatomical  fact,  viz.  the  multitude  of  arterial  branches  which  enter  tlie  cerebral  sub- 
stance at  the  beginning  of  the  sylvian  fissure^  or  tliat  part  wbich  we  hsVe  named  the 
white  perforated  spot  5 
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these  hemorrbaj^ic  events  occur  on  the  exterior,  or  the  interior 
surface  of  the  brain — whether  they  take  place  on  the  optic  tha- 
Uoiug,  or  the  striated  body,  6r  ajiy  other  part,' — they  are  uni- 
formly attended  with  one  of  two  efiects.  If  the  quantity  be  con- 
siderable— if  it  be  e£fused  suddenly — if  active  remedies  be  not 
used — or  if,  when  used|  they  be  inefficacious ;  then  a  mortal 
compression  may  speedily  kill  the  patient,  afid  the  appearances 
on  dissection  will  be  nearly  one  or  other  of  those  which  I  have 
already  noticed.  If,  however,  by  the  proper  use  of  remedies, 
the  eifused  bhwd  be  prevented  fiom  acting  so  long  and  so  com- 
pletely as  to  extinguish  lift!  immediately,  then  further  chang- 

.es  are  found  to  take  place,  and  these  go  on  until  they  have 
so  altered  the  natural  structure,  that  life  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued.. The  effused  blood  breaks  down,  >oflens  and  disorga^ 
nizes  the  sur&ce,  which,  instead  of  presenting  its  ordinu'y  po- 
lished and  rounded  appearance,  becomes  rough,  irregular,  soft, 
and  pulpy.  *  This  change,  which  may  take  place  in  the  course  of 
of  about  from  seventy  hours  to  eight  days,  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr  John  Hunter,  and  some  other  authors.  Ithas  generally  be^i 
considered  as  a  spectes  of  suppuration ;  and  perhaps  this  bo- 
tion  may  succeed  to  some  inflammatory  state  of  tne  cerebral 
matter,  induced  bv  the  presence  of  the  blood,  which  then  acbi 

.like  a  foreign  bony.  lam,  how^ver^  very  doubtful  if  we  can 
suppose  the  cerebral  matter  ever  to  undergo  the  suppurative 
process,  unless  in  consequence  of  external  injury ;  for  I  believe 
that  spontaneous  mflammation  taking  place  in  this  organ,  provei' 
fatal  long  before  it  passes  into  the  suppurative  stage.  I  am  a- 
ware,  that,  in  advancing  this  opinion,  I  expose  myself  to  the' 
charge  of  contradicting  the  descriptions  given  hy  very  hi^h  au- 
thorities; but  the  observations  of  Dr  Balllie,  the  writer  to' 
whom  I  allude,  have,  J  conceive,  been  derived  eitlier  from  cases' 
which  were  really  and  truly  extravasations  of  blood,,  or  Uie 
appearances  produced  hy  the  sequelte  of  injuries  of  the  brain. 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  cerebral  substance  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions.  This  matter  is 
arranged  in  fibrous  lines,  the  direction  of  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  that  of  the  cotivoluted  surface,  and  the  blooa  is  gene- 
rally effused  in  the  interstices  between  these  lines.  The  effu- 
sion, however,  is  seldom  restricted  .to  the  grey  matter,  but-in 
most  cases  penetrates  into  the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres. 

-  A  very  common  situation  for  this  event  is  the  grey  and  white 
substance  corresponding  to  the  white  perforated  spot  of  Vic({ 
D'Azyr.     This  part^  which  is  situated  at  the  interior  extrenu- 

■  Da  rcoitwri  Stnwtuc*^  &c.  p.  99,  100.   .Obsenat.  3ti«  ct  «■* 
TOL.  XVIII.   KO.  73.  L  1 
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t^  of  the  fiBsare  of  Sylvius,  corresponds  to  the  matter  which  is 
found  to  .form  the  striated  body,  and,  when  examined  more 
car^uliy,  it  is  found,  that  the  vessels  which  enter  at  this  part  of 
the  organ  continue  their  course  into  that  peculiar  substance  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Capsule  of  Reil  has  been  given.  The 
whole  striated  body,  the  capsule  of  Reil,  and  the  grey  matter 
of  the  sylvian  fissure,  are  on  this  account,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  these  vessels  to' the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid,  exceedingly 
Vascular;  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  hemor- 
rhagic effusion  should  be  most  firequently  observed  in  this  sitoa^ 
lion. 

Next  to  the  striated  body,  the  annular  protuberance  is  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  that  morbid  change  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent considering.  The  mode  in  which  the  extravasation  takes 
place,  depends  on  the  structure  of  this  object*  It  consists  of  a 
twofold  series  of  fibrous  lines,  the  direction  of  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  each  other.  One  set  is  arranged  in  the  longitudinal, 
the  other  in  the  transverse,  direction  of  the  body.  It  is  in  th^ 
interstices  of  the  latter  order  of  lines,  that  the  bloody  efitision 
is  most  frequently  observed.  A  very  well  marked  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  to  my  observation  about  two  years  ago ;  and  in 
'  this  blood  was  found  so  copiously  and  regularly  deposited  be> 
tween  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  protuberance,  that  an  emi- 
nent medical  friend  thought  it  worth  recording  by  an  oil  paint- 
ing. Regarding  the  effects  of  these  changes  of  the  protube- 
rance on  the  system  at  large,  Bichat  says,  in  a  manner  equal- 
\y  brief  and  expressive,  that  although  numerous  cases  of  lesion 
of  the  brain  proper  and  the  cerebellum,  without  affecting  the  o- 
ther  organs,  are  on  record,  yet  he  knew  of  none  of  the  protube- 
'  ranee  which  was  not  fatal.  * 

In  the  cerebellum,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  remarking  any  peculiarities  which  may  not  have  occurred 
to  other  observers.  I  think  that  the  capsule  of  the  corpus  den* 
iatumj  or  morifbrm  body,  is  generally  much  more  vascular  than 
'  natural  in  apoplectic  subjects;  and  I  have  seen  the  moriform 
prominences  nearly  obliterated  by  the  quantity  of  blood  effiised 
on  them,  or  into  their  structure. 

The  medulla  oblongata  has  been  too  seldom  suspected  to  be 
the  seat  of  disease  of  this  nature,  and  too  few  facts  have  been 
recorded  concerning  it.  I  have  seen  the  exterior  surface  very 
rarely  occupied  with  blood.  The  interior  substance,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, is  much  more  commonly  affected.  I  have,  however, 
had  too  few  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  to  say  any 

*  Traite  d'Anatomie  Descriptive.     A  Ytm^  An  XI..  (1S02),  tome  ui.  Axd- 
cle5^ietne,  p.  108. 
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thing  very  decided ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  dap* 
sule  of  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  cminencet  is  gene* 
rally  the  seat  of  considerable  extravasation  in  apoplectic  sab* 
jects.  It  is  only  from  future  observation  in  many  examples^ 
and  conducted  with  patient  and  persevering  attention,  that  we 
can  expect  any  precise  or  accurate  information  on  these  dubious 
points. 

The  same  remarks  which  I  submitted  on  the  effects  of  these 
hemorrhagic  eiTusions  when  taking  place  on  the  surfaces,  apply  to 
them  with  equal  force  when  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  or* 
gan.  If  the  effused  blood  do  not  immediately  cause  every  vital 
action  to  cease,  it  acts  as  a  forei^  body,  breaks  the  fibres,  or 
compresses  the  globules  of  which  the  part  may  happen  to  be 
composed.  This  mechanical  destructive  change  is  succeeded  by 
vital  ones,  which  act  in  a  way  exceedingly  obscure,  but  give 
rise  to  effects  sufficiently  obvious.  The  part  contiguous  to  the 
effusion  becomes  sof^  P^lpy*  and  irregular.  When  examined 
with  the  microscope,  it  pres^its  no  re^lar  or  uniform  structure 
similar  either  to  the  surrounding  parts,  or  to  that  which  it  pre- 
sented previous  to  effusion.  A  number  of  minute  granular 
eminences,  very  different  in  size  and  in  figure^  surrounded  with 
a  semifluid  substance,  is  all  that  the  most  carc^l  inspection  can 
recognise.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this  appearance  has  beea 
often  set  down  by  authors  as  the  abscess  of  the  brain ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  the  assertion  to  be  correct,  till  they  have  pre* 
viously  defined  what  they  mean  by  the  term,  suppuralian  ^  the 
brain.  *  If,  indeed,  the  cerebral  matter,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  a  substance  w&ich  is  heterogeneous  to  it^  and  desti- 
tute of  the  living  properties,  be  made  to  assume  an  action  ana** 
logons  to  the  inflammation  of  the  other  textures ;  if,  in  short,  it 
commence  a  sort  of  effort  to  remove  the  noxious  substance^ 
then  perhaps  we  may  allow,  that  the  broken  down  and  disor** 
ganized  parts  are  actual  imposthumes.  This  view  of  the  e&cts 
of  the  cerebral  hemorrhage^  however,  has,  so  far  as  I  know^ 
been  offered  by  no  one  of  those  pathologists  who  have  4poke& 
so  familiarly  of  the  cerebral  abscess. 

Another  effect  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  now  described 
succeeds,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  to  the  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  When  blood  has  been  effused 
into  the  hemispheres  without  terminating  immediately  the  pa*- 
tient's  existence,  it  may  disappear  very  nearly  in  the  manner  I 
have  noticed ;  but  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  occupies  its  places 


*  Recherches  Anatomico-Patholopqoes  pur  F.  Lallemand,  Lettre  I.  et  IIL|  e- 
specially  No.  27.  §  xiL  liii.  si?,  pp.  474-4t0. 
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and  fills  the  cavity^  which  is  never  obliterated.  This  isr  a  very 
rare  appearance;  but  it  is,  nevertiieless^  occasionally  met  with; 
and  I  think  that  the  few  cases  which  have  been  observed,  have 
been  found  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  survived  an  apo* 
plectic  attack  for  many  years,  and,  ai  the  same  time,  suffered 
under  a  palsy  more  or  less  general. 

In  the  substance  of  the  brain,  bodies  of  a  greater  consistence 
than  the  surrounding  partd  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  course 
of  dissection.  To  these  the  general  name  of  tumours  has  been 
applied.  The  most  rntionaf  view  of  their  origin  and  nature 
would  lend  us  to  deem  them,  in  genera},  to  be  cerebral  matter 
considerably  changed  by  some  morbific  cause,  and  no  longer 

S resenting  its  usual  organized  appearance;  but  generally  much 
a rder,  resembling  sometimes  cheese,  sometimes  soft  cartilage. 
The  observations  and  dissections  of  the  two  Wenzels  lead  to 
the  following  results — that  the  brain  proper  may  be  the  seat  of 
disorganized  portions  of  three  different  kinds;  Is/,  A  tumour  of 
an  adipose  nature ;  2^/,  A  substance  of  an  osseous  nature ;  S^ 
A  substance  resembling  scirrhns.  Among  the  great  number  ojf 
brains  which  these  anatomists  have  examined^  only  two  present* 
ed  the  adipose  degeneration.  These  were  found  toward  the 
exterior  or  convoluted  surface,  but  penetrated  pretty  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  aspect  of  the  interior  struc- 
ture is  subcinereous,  its  consistence  solid  and  fh'm, — approaching 
in  some  parts  to  bone.  Of  the  scirrhous  degeneration,  these 
anatomists  met  with  only  two  examples,  both  of  which  were 
situated  on  parts  connected  with  the  central  surface ; — an  im- 
portant mark  of  difference  from  that  of  the  adipose  tumour,  so 
far  as  we  hitherto  know.  The  ossific  change  is  infinitely  less 
common^  With  regard  to  the  excltksive  seat  of  aU  tlicse  disor- 
ganizfed  portions,^  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  none  have  been  hi- 
therto recognised  in  the  cerebellum.  * 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  of  pathological  science 
so  puzzling  and  contradictory  as  the  semeiograpby  of  these 
bodies..  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  or  observe  several  of 
them  which  seemed  to  have  originated  under  a  great  variety  of 
different  circa m stances.  The  writings  of  pathologists  are  full 
of  cases  in  which  tumours  had  been  found  in  the  brain  after 
death,  when  no  morbid  appearance,  at  least  not  of  that  kind, 
nor  in  that  part,  had  been  anticipated ; — cases  in  which,  after 
obstinate  and  violent  cephalaea,  substances  had  been  found  in 
tlie  brain,  which  had  first  irritated  and  then  compressed  it; 
—and  cases  in  which  substances  very  unlike  each  other  had  pro- 
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dtieed  ^ery  different  efiects  or  the  other  functions.  I  have  in 
my  coUeetion  two  small  bodies  of  an  irregular  form,  but  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  which  were  found  in  the  an* 
terior  lobes  of  the  brain  of  a  young  person  who  had  died  of 
chorea, — a  disease  very  rarely  fatal.  It  is  well  known,  that  moat 
of  these  tumours,  as  they  ha^e  been  named,  give  riseiirst  to 
epileptic,  and  then  to  apoplectic  symptoms ;  but  it  is  remarkable^ 
that,  in  very  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  no  such  appearance  has 
been  found.  I  knew  v^y  intimately  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
examples  of  disorganized  brain  denominated  tumour,  in  whom 
the  first  symptoms  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  very  severe  ,fe'- 
briie  disease,  accompanied  with  affection  of  the  head, — acute 
pain,  double  vision,  vertigo,  and  deafness  alternating  with  tin* 
ntlus  attrium.  Yet  life  was  continued  in  exceedingly  good  healtk 
ibr  more  than  a  year;  and  death  took  place  in  consequence  of 
phthisis,  fully  eighteen  months  after  the  original  malady. 

Amidet  such  chaotic  discordance  of  ^mptoms  and  morbid 
eppearances,  it  is  difficull,  if  not  impossible,  to  recognise  any 
thing  leading  to  general  principles ;  and  we  must  either  wait 
sunlil  some  more  fortunate  observations  shall  supply  us  with  the 
means  of  discovering  greater  regularity  in  the  effects  of  such 
substances,  or  we  must  despair  of  ever  attaining  any  accurate 
and  precise  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  df  cerebral  dis^ 
organization,  or  perceivin^^  the  sli^t  and  mingling  shades  of 
xlifference  in  symptoms  which  closelv  resemble  each  other,  but 
indicate  diseases  pathologically  unlike.  Before  I  conclude  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  morbid 
changes  occurring,  or  said  to  occur,  in  particular  bodies  which 
are  not  with  propriety  referable  to  any  of  the  above  heads.  I 
allude  to  changes  in  the  hippocampus  major^  changes  in  the  co* 
narium  or  pineal  ^nd,  and  changes  in  the  hypophysis^  or  pitui- 
tary gland. 

The  hippocampus  major  is,  like  other  objects  of  the  centrd 
surface,  liable  to  morbid  alteration;  and  the  Wenzels  have  at- 
tempted to  convert  these  to  a  use  somewhat  singular*  They 
record  three  cases  in  which  this  body  deviated  from  its  usual 
size,  or  in  which  its  exterior  plate  was  pretematurally  soft  and 
pulpy,  or  adhered  to  the  contiguous  suruce  of  theronm.  *  Thp 
individuals  in  whom  these  changes  were  found,  laboured  under 
melancholy,  insanity,  or  fatuit^ ;  and  the  anatomists  w)^om  I 
have  mentioned  think,  that  a  rational  connexion  may  be  esta^ 
blished  between  the  two  circumstances.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  that  conclusions  of  this  nature  can  never  be  re- 
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lied  on;  and  unless  we  have  a  greater  number  of  obser^-aticau 
snd  cases,  we  cannot,  with  anv  propriety,  admit  the  trutli  of 
them.  I  am  50  much  the  less  disposed  tu  trust  to  the  opinioni 
of  these  very  inderatigable  and  meritorious  anatomists  on  thit 
point,  that  repeated  and  careful  examinations  of  the  object  in 

Clion,  have  induced  me  to  form  opinions  entirely  diOerent 
those  which  they  have  given  regarding  its  interior  stracture. 

The  body  named  the  Conarium  or  Pineal  Gland,  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Conaritem  proper,  and  the  Acenmlus.  The  fi- 
gure, appearance,  and  colour  of  this  body,  are  well  known.  In 
examining  brains  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  diseases 
medical  men  had  often  met  with  small  sabulous  or  calcareoui 
particles ;  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  this  was  a  change  in  (be 
structure  of  the  part,  which  could  not  fail  materially  to  a^ct 
the  functions  of  the  entire  organ.  Sccmmering  was  the  fird 
who  called  this  doctrine  in  question ;  and  proceeded  to  show,  bjr 
numerous  cases,  that  scarcely  any  person  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  although  enjoying  the  best  health,  could  assure  hiimeir 
that  his  conarium  did  not  contain  calcareous  matter.  •  The  pe* 
riod  after  which  Soemmering  always  found  this  deposition,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aceivitlus,  was  the  15th  year ;  but 
this  has  been  recently  doubted  by  the  Wenzels,  who  declare 
that  they  have  seen  real  atony  particles  so  early  as  the  7th  year; 
and  a  substance  very  similar  a  few  months  after  birth,  f  I  tun 
myself  satisfied  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  pineal  glands  of  young 
children  whose  ages  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  who  certainly 
did  not  exceed  nine  or  ten,  small  sabulous  particles;  but  mj 
personal  observalion  does  not  enable  me  to  say  how  far  the  Aus- 
trian anatomists  arc  correct  as  to  earlier  periods. 

The  acerviUiis  may  occur  in  three  different  situations  j  it  may 
be  found  either  in  the  medullary  band  which  connects  the  co- 
narium to  the  optic  thalami,  or  in  the  pit  which  unites  this  part 
with  the  body  of  the  conarium;  or  lastly,  in  the  conarium  itself. 
In  infants,  before  the  7th  year,  it  is  never  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  conarium,  but  generally  in  the  plate  which  connects  it  to 
tlie  thalami.  The  must  ordinary  place  for  it  in  adults,  is  the 
pit  between  the  conarium  and  its  peduncles;  and  in  aged  suIh 
jects,  it  may  be  found  in  all  the  three  muation». 

It  is  now  perfectly  certain,  thai  whether  this  deposition  he 
found  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  of  these  situations,  not  the  most 
trivial  effectb  on  the  cerebral  functions  take  place.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  account  for  this,  or  pretend  to  answer  the  question  of 
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SGemmeruig ;  but  it  is  of  some  consequeDce  to  know  nihaUt  im 
actually  morbid  and  what  Ib  healthy^  and  I  must  rest  my  apoF 
logy  for  the  length  of  these  observations  on  this  circumstance;> 

Joseph  and  Unarles  Wenzel  have  laboured  with  mudh  assi-* 
duity  to  show,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
conariura  and  the  hypophysis  or  pituitary  gland,  and  between 
both  of  these  bodies  and  certain  conditions  of  the  entire  system. 
But  the  examples  which  they  adduce,  are  a  great  deal  too  few, 
and  their  observations  are  a  great  deal  too  vague  to  allow  thes^ 
conclusions  to  be  yet  ranked  among  the  class  of  ascertained  par 
thographical  facts. 

\Ji^he  conclusion  in  next  No.^ 
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Report  of  Cases  treated  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital^  Chatham. 
By  Andrew  Smith,  M.  D.  Communicated  to  Prqfessot 
Thomson. 

(Continued  from  VoL  xnL  p.  509. ) 

TTYDR0PHTHALMiA.-^Ov^y  oi\e  example  of  dropsy  of  the 
-^^  eye  came  under  observation  during  the  period  to  whic& 
tills  report  refers.  The  individual  who  was  tne  subject  of  it 
had  laboured,  for  four  months  previous  to  his  arrival,  under 
severe  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  complaint  still  existed  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  though  in  a  less  ag- 
gravated form.  He  stated,  that  the  mcreased  size  of  the  eye- 
Dall  first  became  evident  about  three  months  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  it  had  kept  progres- 
sively, though  slowly,  enlarging  ever  since. 

The  following  were  the  appearances  exhibited  cm  his  coming 
under  treatment.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  itiuch  and  gene- 
rally enlarged,  with  its  anterior  part  protruded  verv  consider- 
ably from  between  the  lids,  and  affected,  as  well  as  the  conceal- 
ed portion,  with  a  good  deal  of  increased  vascularity.  Th^ 
cornea  was  unusually  prominent,  and  rather  of  a  conical  shapes 
with  a  dense  white  opacity  of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea  near 
its  centre  or  apex,  and  the  rest  of  it  very  turbid  and  muddy; 
€0  much  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  colour 
cf  the  iris.  A  semicircular  black  line  could  be  observed  to- 
wards the  lower  and  inner  edge  of  the  central  albugo,  formed 
by  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  which  was  found  to  increase  or  di- 
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miniflh  in  breadth  pretty  readily,  according  as  the  eye  wps  ex- 
posed to  a  grater  or  less  degree  of  light.  The  power  of  vi^ 
sion,  as  far  as  related  to  the  discemmenp  of  objects,  was  entire- 
ly gone;  yet  he  stitl  was  able,  with  ease,  to  distinguish  light 
Ircm  darkness.  Lining  of  both  upper  and  lower  lid  granukt- 
^,  with  slight  puriform  discharge.  ^ 

*'  The  treatment  in  this  case  was  at  fir^t  directed  to  the  de- 
fitmction  of  the  granulations,  which,  being  effected  according 
'to  the  method  already  described,  the  system  was  brought  gently 
"binder  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  kept  so  for  a  fortnight, 
without  the  least  advantage ;  indeed  the  size  of  the  eye  bad,  if 
any  thing,  i/icreftscd  within  that  time.  The  cornea  was  now 
punctured  at  its  lower  edge  with  a  lai^  round  needle,  and  the 
aqueous  humour  freely  evacuated.  The  ball,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days,  appeared  considerably  reduced  in  size,  but  soon 
figain  attained  its  former  dimensions.  The  operation  was  then 
repeated,  and  with  the  like  temporally  advantages ;  but,  almost 
immediately  after  this  second  puncture,  the  whole  white  part  of 
-the  eye  assumed  a  bluish  tinge,  and  became  quite  irregular, 
with  other  marks  of  approaching,  or  rather  advancing,  disor- 
ganization ;  such  as  gradual  loss  of  power  of  discerning  light, 
bhange  of  colour  and  diminution  of  the  surface  of  the  iris, 
ii^e4  pupil,  and  severe  lancinating  pains  in  the  ball  of  the  ej^e. 
!As  such  symptoms,  either  individually  or  conjointly,  afforded 
very  little  hopes  of  the  eye  being  recoverable,  it  was  deemed 
the  most  advisably  proceeding  to  remove  i^  portion  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  allow  a  free  exit  to  the  humours,  as  in  staphyloma; 
for  the  mode  of  doing  whichy  and  after  treatment,  see  that  dis- 
ease. The  ease  afforded  by  the  operation  was  instantaneous 
tod  lasting;  the  patient  soon  experienced  a  degree  of  comfort 
to  which  he  had  peen  an  utter  stranger  ever  since  the  attack  of 
inflammation;  and,  in  the  ^course  of  ten  days,  v^as  dismissed 
from  hospital  a^  well  as  ever  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  an  eye. 

'  Iri/isi — Twefvie  patients  were  treated  with  inflammation  of 
the  iris ;  in  ten  of^  them,  the  disease  existed  in  one  eye  only ; 
Undi  in'th'e  remaining  two,  it  affected  both.  The  complaint  in 
ten  WAS  recent,  and  characterized  by  the  usual  attendants  of 
acute' inflammation  ;  whilst  in  the  others  it  was  of  considerable 
standing,  and  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  chronic  action. 

The  general  symptoms  w^re,  ah  increased  vascularity  of  the 
iris,  and  external  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  pain,  intolerance  of 

tight,  lachrymation,  iinmobility,  contraction,  or  irregularity  of 
be  pupil,  dimness  of  vision,  and  sense  of  over-distention  of  thq 
l^cball.  • 
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Increased  vascularity  of  the  Iris  and  external  tunics  o/*  the 
EjjebalL — In  all  the  cases  an  increased  vascularity  was  observ- 
ed, either  in  the  substance  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  sclerotica.  This  vascularity  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent as  it  approached  the  cornea,  and  at  last  formed  a  bright 
red  ring,  about  a  line  behind  the  circumference  of  that  tunic.  In 
addition  to  this  redness,  the  source  of  which  was  evident,  the 
eye,  for  some  lines  behind  the  cornea,  had  a  slight  scarlet  tinge, 
an  appearance  which  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  peculiar  to 
this  inflammation;  and,  being  an  invariable  attendant,  forms  one 
of  the  best  diagnostic  symptom^  In  most,  indeed  I  may  say  in 
all,  the  colour  of  the  iris  was  changed  to  a  reddish  hue;  and  in 
several,  small  vessels  were  observed  ramified  over  its  sur&ce* 
The  external  redness,  after  keeping  the  lids  shut  for  some  time, 
was  generally  observed  to  become  very  trifling;  but  immediate* 
]y  upon  their  being  separated,  it  returned  with  a  degree  of  in^ 
tensity,  modified  by  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  luminous 
rays  admitted*  In  three  or  four  of  the  patients,  a  double  set  of 
vessels  were  -observed  running  towards  the  iris  at  difierent 
depths,  and  difiering,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  colour;  the 
external  set  being  the  smallest,  was  also  the  most  vivid,  agree* 
ing  exactly  with  a  similar  observation  I  had  occasion  to  make, 
when  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  that 
form  of  ophthalmia,  complicated  with  a  granulated  state  of  the 
lining  of  tue  lids. 

The  pain  not  only  varied  in  its  site,  but  also  in  its  nature, 
duration,  and  intensitv,  in  di£ferent  individuals.  In  some  it  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  eyeball,  in  others  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  eyebrows,  crown  of  the  head,  or  occiput ;  and  in  a  third 
class,  it  affected  the  eye,  and  one  or  all  of  those  parts  at  the 
same  time.  Some  described  it  as  being  of  a  darting  or  pricking 
kind,  and  said  that  it  occasioned  a  sensation  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  like  the  prick  of  a  pin ;  others,  that  it  was  of  a  dull 
and  aching  character ;  and  others  again,  that  it  was  of  a  puU 
satory  nature,  and  described  by  them  as  resembling  the  sensar 
tion  often  present  in  whitlow.  In  one  or  two  of  the  number  it 
was  constant,  and  suffered  little,  if  any,  remission,  till  the  general 
symptoms  began  to  yield  to  die  remedies  employed;  but  in  the 
majoritv  it  intermitted,  and  was  found  to  be  particularly  urgent, 
from  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  six  the  foHbwing 
morning.  The  darting  pain  was  seldom,  indeed,  I  may  say 
never  continued,  haviug  generally  recurred  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, which  varied  from  huf  a  minute  to  a  minute,  and  wastfaei) 
either  one  single  dart,  or  two  or  three  in  succession.  The  pulsa- 
tory pain  was  more  cons^taat,  and  lasted  longer;  the  ackingvarietj; 
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abo  rather  constant,  and  was  that  which,  in  iwo  of  the  cna, 
coniined  without  inierruptioD  till  thettiwase  began  to  abate. 
In  mobt,  indeed  I  may  eay  in  all,  tlie  degree  of  severity  of  Uu 
paid  was  very  considerable,  snd  proved  one  of  llie  nio6t  annoy- 
ing and  troublesome  lymptome  of  the  disease,  as  it  often  pre- 
vented the  patients  from  enjoying  any  thing  like  a  rcfreahiii|; 
al«rp  for  many  nights  together. 

intciUrance  of'  Ldght  Was  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of 
ibii  inflammatory  complaint,  and,  in  several  of  the  cases,  ushered 
in  the  disease.  In  a  number  it  wa&  evident,  before  any  marks 
of  mcreased  vascular  action  were  perceptible,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority it  continued  afler  most  of  the  otlier  gymptoms  were  re- 
lieved, if  not  entirely  removed ;  indeed,  the  diminution  of  tbit 
m'mptom  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  \3ue 
disease  being  on  the  decline.  When  the  patients  were  brocwbt 
into  a  bright  light,  it  was  with  tlie  utmost  diSiculty  the  udi 
could  be  separated,  and  when  tliat  was  eifectcd,  they  described 
the  sensation  experienced  as  resembling  someching  hot  and 
sharp  penetrating  the  eye,  and  striking  gainst  its  posterior 
part;  an  uneasy  sensation  also  ei:tendeu  to  the  forehead,  and 
even  occasionally  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Laekrymation  woe  considerable  in  all  tlio  cases,  particularly 
upon  die  individuals  being  exposed  to  a  strong  glare  of  light, 
and  only  diminished  as  the  other  symptoms  subsitled.  Thfi 
tears  were  by  most  described  as  being  hot  and  acrid,  irritadng 
and  burning  the  parts  over  which  they  passed. 

lamabiikif,  Cotiiraelion,  of  Irregularity  of  the  Pupil. — Tba 
pupil  was  in  general  observed  to  be  completely  immovable,  as 
fioon  as  the  disease  had  fairly  developed  itsellj  and  for  the  most 
part  continued  in  that  state  tor  a  day  or  two,  previous  to  its  be- 
coming contracted,  and  assuming  an  irregular  form,  which  in 
all  tlie  cases  it  was  afterwards  observed  to  do.  In  some  patieDt* 
it  assumed  somewhat  of  an  oblong  form ;  in  others,  it  became 
semilunar  or  semicircular;  and  in  a  third  division,  it  was  so 
jagged  and  distorted  as  not  to  admit  readily  of  description. 
The  irregularity  and  diminished  size  appeared  to  have  been 
occasioned  partly  by  actual  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  iris,  and  partly  by  points  of  effused  lymph,  which  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  diseased  vessels,  and  bad  adhered  to 
the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  The  instant  the  usual  efiecU 
of  the  medicine  employed  were  observed,  the  last  appearance 
began  to  fade ;  and  as  the  cure  went  on,  the  effused  substance, 
in  all  the  cases  except  one,  suffered  a  complete  absorption. 

T%e  effused  lymph  either  adhered  to  tlie  margin  of  the  pupil 
in  the  form  of  amall  fitauientaiy  thrcatlA,  of  round  and  irr^u? 
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lar  noduIeS)  or  (d\  down,  in  the  form  of  minute  floCuli,  into  tbc 
anterior  chamber.  The  Utter  variety  wu  always  moFe  readily 
removed  than  either  of  the  former,  which  probably  arose  from 
the  lymph  not  having  become  organized  in  the  one  case,  whiles 
from  its  site  and  connexions,  il  might  have  lufiered  from  that 
process  in  the  other.  It  was  sometimee  observed  of  a  paie  cor- 
ttlaginouE  colour;  at  other  times  it  was  more  or  less  red;  and, 
in  one  instance,  it  exhiluted  nearly  the  appearance  of  healthy 
muscle. 

As  the  cure  went  on,  occasionally  small  block  points  or 
threads  were  noticed,  extendinf;  between  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lens.  These  were  probably  small  pordoos  of  the  ciliary  pro^ 
cess,  covered  by  the  pigisentum  nigrum,  which  had  formed  ad- 
hesions to  the  tunica  fttfaloidea  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  had  been  torn  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pupd,  efiFectp 
ad  by  the  repeated  application  of  belladonna.  These  iiliforra 
bodies  were  always  sooner  or  latter  separated  from  one  of  their 
connexions  by  tlie  action  of  the  iris.  The  edge  of  the  pupiJ^ 
in  two  instances,  retained  a  serrated  appearance^  after  its  regu- 
lar functions  had  been  restored,  and  all  other  marks  of  dueaw 
removed ;  but  was  attended  by  no  inconvenience. 

Vision^  in  all  cases,  was  impaired,  and  very  much  confused 
during  the  existence  of  the  disease^  which  seemed  to  be  occ»> 
stoned  by  a  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  a  more  than  usual 
convexity  of  that  tunic.  Sense  <^  oaer-duittuion  <^  the  ey^xdl 
was  a  symptom  very  generally  complained  of;  and,  always  when 
it  was  most  urgent,  vision  was  observed  to  be  most  confused. 
Tbe  patients  used  to  describe  the  feeling  they  experienced,  by 
saying,  that  the  ball  of  the  eye  appeared  to  them  as  if  too  lai^ 
for  the  cavitv  it  was  contained  in,  and  that  it  was  ready  to  start 
out  of  their  heads.  At  different  times,  when  they  complained 
much  of  that  symptom,  I  inspected  the  eyes  minutely,  and  was 
perfecdy  satisfied  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball  was  mors 
prominent  than  neural. 

Causes.- — The  iritis,  by  ten  of  the  men,  was  attributed  to  the 
action  of  cold,  and  by  two  to  riieumatism ;  but  from  what  I 
could  learn,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  two  last  cases  as 
having  derived  th«r  ori^o  from  the  same  cause  as  the  others. 
As,  however,  the  syphilitic  and  mercurial  actions  have-lately 
«ot  the  credit  of  being  very  frequott  exciting  causes  of  iritis,  I 
shall,  for  your  satisfaction,  give  tlie  result  of  the  inquiries  mads 
relative  to  such  points  as  Uie  patients  admitted.  First,  then, 
Ave  out  of  the  twelve  had  liad  syphilis;  three  had  had  aoaotr 
rhcea;  and  the  remainder  bad  never  bad  either  of  tboiediMaaest 
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One  of  the  first  division  had  sores  on  the  penis  about  two  weeb 
beFore;  one  about  four  weeks;  one  about  four  years ;  oneaboat 
eight  years ;  and  the  other  had  had  the  disease  ten  times  within 
the  last  six  years.  Two  of  the  second  division  had  each  a  run- 
ning from  the  urethra  alx)ut  ihree  years  before  die  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  and  the  third  about  four  years.  Three 
of  those  who  had  sores  had  been  cured  by  mercury,  and  one  of 
diem  had  also  used  that  mineral  for  cataract.  Two  of  thoM 
who  had  had  gonorrhcea,  had  employed  mercury  for  it,-  or  n* 
ther  its  consequences,  vi?*  bubo;  and  the  other  £»even  had  never, 
to  their  knowledge,  taken  any  dT  that  medicine. 

Here,  then^  we  have  iritis  occurring  in  those  who  had  la- 
boured under  syphilis  or  gonorrhcea,  and  also  in  others  who 
had  never  had  either  of  those  diseases;  again,  in  those  who  had 
taken  mercury^  and  in  those  who  had  never  used  it,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  purgative^  in  the  form  of  calomel — results  which, 
as  far  as  they  go,  in  my  opinion  have  but  little  tendency  to 
support  the  supposed  noxious  effects  of  either  sj'philis  or  mer- 
cury on  the  eyes. 

From  those  results,  and  from  many  others  of  a  similar  de- 
•cription  which  I  have  met  with  during  the  last  five  years,  I 
am  inclined  to  view  the  syphilitic  and  mercurial  actions  as  pre- 
disposing, instead  of  exciting  causes  of  iritic  inflammation,  part- 
ly by  their  deranging  the  Ii^tby  functions  of  the  system,  and 
partly  from  their  requiring  confinement;  whereby  the  body 
IS  rendered  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  cold,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  general  exciting  cause  of  idiopathic  iri- 
tis. 

This  opinion,  I  think,  is  warranted,  from  having  remarked, 
jflrsi^  that  the  greater  proportion  of  individuals  who  have  come 
nnder  my  notice  with  this  form  of  inflammation,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  cither  of  the  actions  above  alluded  to,  were  aware  of 
having  exposed  themselves,  either  voluntarily  or  accidentally, 
to  cold,  immediately  before  the  attack.  Thus,  one  of  the 
twelve  patients,  whose  cases  have  just  been  mentioned,  was 
seized  with  the  disease  soon  after  walking  out  of  his  ward  to 
the  necessary,  in  a  cold  winter  night,  while  under  slight  saliva- 
tion ;  and  a  second  contracted  the  complaint  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  when  sleeping  opposite  an  open  window,  into  which 
a  current  of  air  flowed,  when  under  treatment  for  secondary  sy- 
philis without  mercury.  Secondly^  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  patients,  other  symptoms,  the  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold,  did  exist,  such  as  what  the  patients  designated  siufliDtf 
pf  the  head,  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose,  raw- 
)i€ss  and  soreness  of  the  fauces,  &c.     Thirdly^  that  several  ex* 
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amples  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  have  occurred  during  the 
time  men  have  been  confined  in  hospital  for  other  diseases,  from 
similar  irregularities  as  those  just  mentioned,  two  instances  of 
which  lately  came  under  my  notice ;  one  occurred  in  a  maa 
who  was  under  treatment  for  a  bad  fever,  and  the  other  in  one 
labouring  under  a  pulmonic  complaint  Lastly^  that  other  in- 
flammatory complaints,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eye,  are  frequently 
brought  on  from  the  same  improper  exposure,  during  either  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  or  the  action  of  mercury,  such  as,  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands,  fauces,  bronchia,  lung,  intestines,  &c.,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  generally  considered  as  arising  from 
the  action  of  venereal  virus  or  of  mercuir. 

But  to  have  done  with  this  subject,  I  should  beg  to  suggest 
the  following  points  for  investigation. 

l5/.  Does  inflammation  of  the  iris  occur  more  frequently  ia 
persons  who  have,  or  do  labour  under  syphilis,  tbaa  in  any 
other  class  of  individuals  ? 

1d^  Does  it  observe  any  peculiar  appearances  in  subjects  la^ 
bouring  under  a  venereal  taint ;  and  does  it  require  any  other 
treatment  than  thai  found  effectual  under  the  opposite  circum- 
stances ? 

3(/,  Does  it  occur  eauatly  frequently  amongst  persons  who  are 
properly  guarded  agamst  cold,  as  in  those  whose  circumstancea 
or  situation  in  life  rendenthem  liable  to  experience  frequent  at- 
mospheric vicissitudes  ? 

Uh^  Are  patients  generally  affected  with  catarrhal  symptoms 
at  the  time,  or  previous  to  being  attacked  with  the  inflamma^ 
tion  ;  or  are  they  aware  of  having  caught  a  cold  ?    And, 

Lastly^  Did  they  labour  under  any  evident  disease  at  the 
time  they  became  ill  with  iritis ;  or  had  they  been  lately  confined 
by  sickness  or  any  other  cause  ? 

'iWfl/m^n/.-— When  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  not 
concealed  in  the  first  instance,  the  cure  was  readily  effected  ; 
but  in  two  cases  where  the  patients  did  not  report  themselves 
till  after  some  continuance  of  the  complaint;  the  one,  after  muck 
trouble  and  time,  got  well ;  but  the  other  was  left  with  an  opa- 
city of  the  lens  ot  one  eye,  and  an  impaired  state  of  vision  of 
the  other.  On  admission  into  hospital,  the  first  treatment  was 
entirely  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  When  the 
pain  was  violent,  or  even  moderate,  and  of  long  standing,  blood 
was  generally  abstracted  from  the  arm  till  syncope,  or  a  state 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  was  produced ;  but  when  the  pain 
was  pretty  moderate,  and  the  other  symptoms  did  not  run  high^ 
local  blood-letting  was  considered  sufficient.  This  was  accomr- 
pliahed  by  leeches  applied  ta  the  vicinity  of  the  Uds^  in  a  numr 
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ber  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  bleeding  wm 
encouraged  by  warm  fomentations ;  and  a  dose  of  some  pur^^ 
tive  medicine  was  administered^  generally  in  combination  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  which  together 
produced  not  only  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  but  also  kept 
up  a  degree  of  loathing  and  sickness,  which  was  found  very  m^ 
terially  to  diminish  vascular  action.  In  this  disease,  no  boiefit 
was  found  to  result  from  giving  the  latter  medicine  in  doses,  so 
as  to  induce  vomiting ;  indeeo,  I  think  I  have  observed  bad 
consequences  to  follow  that  action,  when  accidentally  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  bowels  were  freely  evacuated,  the  next  object 
was  to  affect  the  mouth  by  mercury.  This  was  done  by  giviii|^ 
calomel  in  conjunction  with  opium,  during  both  the  day  and 
night,  in  doses  of  two  grains  of  the  former,  and  a  quarter  graia 
ofthe  latter,  every  hour,  or  perhaps  every  two  hours,  till  the 
gums  felt  tender,  or  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  was  manifested. 

About  this  period  of  the  cure,  the  patients  generally  stated, 
that  they  experienced  a  very  considerable  abatement  of  the  pain, 
and  sense  of  fulness  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  annoy- 
ed. The  vision  immediately  became  more  clear,  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  pupil  and  effused  lymph  began  to  diminish,  the 
redness  of  the  extreme  parts  to  subside,  and  the  iris  to  assume 
its  usual  and  natural  colour.  A  continuation  of  the  mercury 
-for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  so  as  gently  to  keep  the  mouth  a& 
fected,  removed  the  disease  in  all  except  one.  In  that  case,  the 
effusion  of  lymph  which  took  place  into  the  pupil,  completely 
obliterated  it,  and  caused  a  total  blindness.  The  pupil  of  the 
other  eye  was,  during  the  activity  of  the  disease,  contracted  to 
nearly  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  immovable  and  irregular ;  but 
•by  mercury,  and  the  assistance  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  it 
regained,  after  some  considerable  time,  its  former  size.  This 
man  positively  asserted,  that  he  never  experienced  any  pain  * 
and  by  trusting  to  his  word,  the  treatment  pursued  was  less  active 
than  the  general  appearances  would  have  led  us  to  adopt.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  this  man  dissembled,  and  asserted  what  was 
not  the  case,  as  he  was  very  much  averse  to,  and  afraid  of,  blood- 
letting ;  even  the  small  quantity  that  was  abstracted,  appeared 
to  cause  considerable  dread  and  consternation. 

One  out  of  the  twelve  was  treated  without  mercury,  and  with 
perfect  success.  It  yielded  readily  to  local  blood-letting,  purging, 
blisters,  and  the  use  of  belladonna,  assisted  by  proper  diet  and 
regimen. 

That  the  disease  may  be  thus  cured  without  mercury,  I  ad- 
mit ;  yet  I  cannot  help  observing  that,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  general  run  of  cases  caa  neither  be  cured  so  safely 
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nor  so  speedily  by  any  other  method :  and  that  the  chance  of 
losing  or  impairing  the  visual  functions  is  much  greater  by  the 
one  treatment  than  by  the  other.  This,  I  know,  does  not  agree 
with  your  views;  but  when  I  consider  the  high  value  you  set 
on  candour  and  open  confession,  I  can  readily  expect  your  ap- 
proval of  my  stating  an  opinion  which,  I  think,  is  warranted 
from  my  experience,  although  at  variance  with  yours. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  iritis  which  is  to  be  cured 
with  as  much  ease  and  safety  without  mercury  as  with  it;  I 
mean  that  of  a  chronic  description,  like  that  treated,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  local  blood-letting,  &c.  In  it,  the  pain  is  either 
not  present,  or  is  very  moderate ;  the  external  redness  pretty 
considerable;  but  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  much  changed; 
the  pupil  is,  if  any  thing,  for  several  days  at  least,  dilated,  and 
possesses  but  little  motion ;  it  then  contracts  very  slowly  and 
regularly ;  lymph  is  seldom  if  ever  thrown  out  till  the  disease 
has  existed  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  ring  of  vessels  round 
the  cornea  is  quite  distinct ;  the  intolerance  of  light  is  inconsi- 
derable; and  the  lachrymation  present  but  in  a  very  trifling  de* 
gree.  When  such  are  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  disease^ 
and  which  no  doubt  indicate  a  genuine  iritis,  I  should  never 
think  of  employing  mercury,  unless  local  blood-letting,  blister- 
ing, purging,  and  the  use  of  belladonna,  failed  to  relieve  the 
complaint,  which  I  have  never  seen  occur. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  belladonna,  I  may  state,  that 
it  was  always  applied  after  the  first  bleeding  had  been  perform* 
ed,  and  was  besmeared  in  considerable  quantities  over  the  eye« 
lids  and  eyebrow,  whilst  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  was 
dropt  between  the  lids  every  three  hours.  When  commenced 
thus  early,  it  sometimes  prevents  entirely  the  irregular  contract 
tions  of  the  pupil,  and  appeared  also  even  to  have  a  specific 
effect  on  the  general  inflammation,  as  that  seemed  evidently  to 
lessen  after  it  had  been  applied  for  some  time.  I  frequently 
felt  a  doubt  whether  this  change  might  not  be  the  consequence 
of  the  previous  bleeding;  and  therefore  emplojred  it,  after  an 
equal  number  of  leeches  had  been  applied  in  simple  ophthal- 
mia ;  but  certainly,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  with  just  the  reverse 
effect  I  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  it  produce  in  iritis,  in- 
creasing the  vascularity,  lachrymation,  intolerance  of  light,  &c. 
In  inflammation  of  the  iris,  it  generally  occasioned  an  increased 
flow  of  tears  for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  applied,  the 
eye  appearing  more  moist  than  before.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  sometimes  much  sooner,  and  at  other  times  not  till  after 
a  longer  period,  it  began  to  dilate  t!ie  pupil  either  generally  or 
parti^ly,  according  to  existing  symptoms.    It  was  often  fooncl 
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iiecefisaiT)  when  adhesions  had  taken  place  between  the  iiiiMl 
lens,  to  coniiiiuc  this  remedy  for  some  time^  after  all  tbeoilKfl 
had  been  laid  asidc»  in  order  to  ensure  the  future  regularity  ad' 
natural  functions  of  the  pupil.  In  consequence  of  its  iooBi 
its  powers  in  the  course  ot  a  day  or  two,  the  old  was  geDenlk 
washed  oiF  every  morning  with  a  little  warm  water,  tfkd  «im 
fresh  extract  applied. 

Staphyloma. — The  number  of  patients  affected  with  sUfif- 
loma  admitted  into  hospital,  amounted  to  eleven.     Ten  (tf  tboi' 
}iad  the  operation  for  evacuating  the  humours  performed ;  ui 
in  the  other,  absorption  of  those  parts  took  place  spontaDeooilf> 
In  four,  the  disorganization  of  the  cornea  had   attained  a  tot 
considerable  extent,  and  was  so  prominent  as  to  protrude  voy 
considerably  from  between  the  lids,  producing  not  only  mock 
uneasiness  and  pain,  but  also  a  disfiguration  of  the  countenana 
111  addition  to  those  inconveniences,  the  eyes  were  always  sof> 
fering  slight  attacks  of  inflammation ;  and  there  was  constantlj 
a  more  or  less  disagreeable  puriform  discharge  issuing  from  be- 
tween the  tarsi,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  friction  on  the  iiR* 
gular  surface  during  the  motions  of  the  lids. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remote 
the  protuberance,  and  allow  the  humours  to  escape,  in  order  ti 
obtain  a  collapse  of  the  eyeball,  as  the  patients  were  all  blii4 
and  nothing  holding  out  the  least  reason  to  expect  apy  amei^ 
snent     Another  reason  for  operating  was,  that  in  conseque&ce 
of  the  irritation  occasiSned  by  the  deformed  parts,  there  wtf 
constantly  kept  up  a  slight  weakness  and  watering  of  the  sound 
eyes,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  disappeared  in  every  instance 
after  the  contents  of  the  dises^sed  ones  were  discharged.     A  total 
collapse  of  the  diseased  organ,  in  one  instance,  as  above  re- 
marked, took  place,  without  any  operation,  some  time  after  the 
lunar  caustic  had  been  pretty  freely  applied  to  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  operation  was  to  be  performed,  the  patient  was 
seated  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract ;  and  the  surgeon,  stand- 
ing before  him,  depressed  the  lower  lid  with  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand,  while  an  assistant,  standing  behind  the  man, 
gently  raised  the  upper  lid ;  and  then  the  former,  with  a  com- 
mon tenaculum  or  dissecting  hook,  held  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  hand  which  was  most  convenient,  laid  hold 
of  the  protruding  cornea,  and  with  a  common  scalpel  cut  it 
off,  generally  from  above  downwards.  This  being  effected,  a 
sudden  gush  of  humours  alv/ays  took  place,  after  which  the  lids 
were  allowed  to  be  kept  shut  for  some  time,  and  then  gentle 
pressure  was  made  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  lid,  to  force  oat 
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*  'U'hat  remained  after  the  first  discharge.     This  having  been  done^ 

*  the  lids  were  again  closed,  and  the  eye  was  covered  with  a  wet 
^    rag  or  a  poultice,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  considerable  puriform  discharge 
^  ))egan  to  issue  from  the  opening,  and  also  flakes  of  coagulable 
'  lymph,  at  which  time  the  soreness  that  had  existed  since  the 
operation  b^an  to  diminish.  There  was  regularly  observed, 
^  even  sooner  than  this  period,  a  considerable  redness  of  the  re- 
^  maining  part  of  the  globe ;  and  on  opening  the  palpebral,  a  co- 
°  pious  effusion  of  a  limpid  watery-looking  fluid  invariably  took 
B  place.  The  secretion  of  aqueous  humour  went  on  for  some 
-    time  after  this,  as  was  evinced  by  the  repeated  enlargements  of 

*  the  eyeballs,  and  their  sudden  diminution  after  a  flow  of  a 
transparent  clear  fluid,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the  eye  had  burst* 
About  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  a  white  ring  began  t€> 
surround  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  kept  gradually  increas- 
ing till  the  whde  had  filled  up.  A  small  opening,  which  would 
admit  about  a  pin's  head,  often  continued  stationary  towards 
the  centre  for  some  considerable  time,  and  was  only  efiectually 
obliterated  by  repeated  applications  of  caustic. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases,  instead  of  an  opening  a  small  fungus 
formed,  which  resembled  in  form  a  small  pea,  and  had  a  clear 
jelly-like  appearance,  which  required  the  rqieated  application 
of  the  nitrat  argerUi  before  it  could  be  destroyed,  and  cica- 
trization obtuned.  In  five  patients,  the  whole  of  the  comett 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica  was  removed ;  and  in 
thd  others,  only  about  two- thirds  of  it.  The  evacuation  was 
more  immedi^  and  complete  in  the  first  cases,  but  the  healing 
of  the  wound  was  much  longer;  indeed,  such  was  the  difference 
of  tJbe  latter,  that  I  think  in  no  case  ought  more  to  be  taken 
away,  than  will  readily  allow  the  lens  and  humours  to  escape  by 
the  assistance  of  a  gentle  pressure.  As  soon  as  the  healing  pro* 
cess  commenced,  and  the  soreness  and  inflammation  abated, 
nothing  was  applied  to  the  eye ;  but  the  patient  was  merely  di- 
rected to  keep  a  shade  over  it,  to  prevent  extraneous  bodies 
from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Six  of  the  number,  when  the 
operation  was  completed,  and  the  humours  evacuated,  saw  very 
distincUy,  but  not  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  distU3ffuish  any 
objects.  They  however  thought,  from  what  took  place,  that 
their  vision  would  be  restored ;  a  hope  which  they  were  pre- 
vented from  long  cherishing,  by  the  unwelcome  information  re- 
ceived from  their  medical  attendants. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Cases  and  Observations  on  &irrtpU  Chronic  Inflammation  of  tXe 
Uterusj  in  which  State  this  Organ  may  become  lietraverted. 
By  John  Robebtson,  M.  D.  Glusgow*  ' 

nPuE  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  real  nature  of 
-^  many  uterine  disorders,  and  the  frequent  want  of  satis- 
&ctory  information  from  reading  on  such  subjects,  have  indao^ 
ed  me  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  the  following  obser- 
vations into  yoiur  useful  and  interesting  Journal-  I'hey  formei) 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Glasgow  Medical  Society  in 
November  1^17;  ahd  the  occurrence  of  several  cases  since^ 
lead  me  to  attempt  a  general  explanation  of  the  Nature,  Diag« 
nosis,  and  Treatment  of  the  affection  in  question. 

The  first  case  I  propose  noticing,  was  that  of  a  cartels  wife, 
a  delicate  looking  woman  about  SO  years  of  age,  who,  dur-r 
ing  three  months,  had  observed  no  menstrual  discharge,  and 
had  since  been  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indigestion,  and 
mflingly  affected  with  what  she  called  a  gravellish  complaints 
The  latter  had  recently  become  rather  more  troublesome^  at« 
tended  with  a  weakness  of  her  back,  and  slight  uneasiness  iir 
her  groins ;  yet  of  so  little  consequence  did  she  deem  her  com^ 
plaints,  tha^she  applied  no  remedy,  and  went  about  her  daily 
occupation  as  usual. 

On  the  27th  November  1816,  however,  while  walking  across 
tiie  floor,  she  was  suddenly  and  unaccountably  seized  with  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  the  lower  part  of  her  belly.  Immediately 
thereafter  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  her  shrieking  from  agony, 
every  few  minutes  aggravated  by  violent  spasm,  almost  excliH 
sively  referred  to  the  umbilical  and  lumbar  regions..  Her 
eountenance  was  keenly,  or  rather  wildly,,  anxious ;.  she  lay  in 
a  half  recumbent  posture,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  towards 
the  belly ;.  her  tongue  was  dry  and  parched ;  beat  of  skin  ra-* 
ther  increased ;.  the  pulse  beat  so  quick  and  small  that  it  was  in- 
¥ain  to  reckon  it ;  and,  on  inquiry,  she  denied  any  suspicion  of 
ker  being  pregnant*. 

Abont  JxvL  of  blood  were  drawn-  from  the  arm,  when  she 
sickened  and  became  faint.  Tiie  pain  abated ;  but  her  strength 
reviving,  it  threatened  to  return,  when  a  tea- spoonful  of 
lamhmuni  was  exbihitcd,  vthicb,  in  a  few  minutes,  losin<r  its 
effect,  was  repeated.     Eomcntations  were  llien  applied  to  (hd 
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abdomen ;  an  anodyne  enema  was  administered ;  and,  in  an 
hour,  I  left  her  drowsy,  and  nearly  free  of  pain. 

On  the  28th)  I  found  her  comparatively  easy;  complaining 
but  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  espe^' 
cially  the  lower  party  and  also  of  the  back  and  thighs;  she 
was  harassed  with  a  continual  desire  to  void  both  her  urine 
and  feces;  and,  on  attempting  to  walk  or  stand,  she  expe^ 
rienced  the  greatest  pain.  She  still  denied  being  pregnant; 
and  therefore  was  averse  to  examination  per  vaginam.  The 
horizontal  posture  was  enjoined,  and  castor  oil  frequently  ex- 
hibited. 

She  remained  more  or  less  in  this  state  till  the  5th  of  t>e« 
cember,  when  the  pain,  in  all  its  violence,  recurred,  accom^ 

?anied  with  a  distressing  flatulent  distention  of  the  abdomen* 
^he  above  practice  again  was  had  recourse  to^  and  was  follow^ 
ed  by  nearly  a  similar  re«ult|  the  flatulent  tendency  being  afr 
terwards  overcome  by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel^ 
magnesia,  and  rhubarb. 

During  this  attack,  I  remarked  that,  while  the  spasms  were 
less  frequent,  they  were  attended  with  a  more  deciued  bearing 
down  than  before;  that,  on  remission,  the  pain  confined  to  the 
lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions  was  dull,  heavy,  and  constant  { 
that  the  dysuria  and  tenesmus  were  still  distressing:  and  she 
acknowledged  that,  during  the  last  month,  she  did  occasionally 
feel  shooting  pains  in  the  mammae. 

Impressed  with  these  circumstances,  I  insisted  on  examina^ 
tion,  and  found  the  uterus  considerably  lower  than  in  the  natu« 
ral  unimpregnated  state;  enlarged  to  what  is  common  about 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy ;  but  so  tender  to  the  touch  that 
little  freedom  could  be  used.  She  felt  weak;  and  her  pulse^ 
though  quick,  was  rather  feeble. 

Did  such  a  state  warrant  the  suspicion  of  pregnancy?  { 
thought  so—- said  so— >and  predicted  to  the  friends,  that  should 
another  attack  occur,  abortion  most  likely  would  be  the  conser 
quence.  Some  source  of  unusual  irritation,  however,  evidently 
existed  in  the  uterine  region ;  she  was  troubled  with  a  frequent 
painful  cough;  and  her  pulse  was  quick  and  irritated.  Oil 
which  accounts,  a  large  blister  was  applied  to  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  exhibited. 

By  these  means,  she  became  greatly  relieved,  the  pain  bcit^ 
nearly" subdued ;  the  cough  had  entirely  ceased ;  ana  the.pulst 
greatly  more  calmed.  But  on  the  14th,  she  complained  ot  -a 
trifling  relapse  oF  the  pain,  which  was  removed  by  fomentation 
and  the  opiate  liniment  with  ammonia.  On  examination  ^i^r 
vagi7iam  at  tins  time,  the  uterus  appeared  to  mc  less  dcpendeiitf 
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not  nearly  bo  tentler  to  the  touch ;  and,  as  I  rmcied,  frreatly 
more  buoyant  tlien  when  the  symptoms  were  more  uruent.  So 
that  these  circumstances  seeming  to  support  my  belief  in  li« 
pregnancy,  together  wiih  the  fact  of  tho  uterus  being  fell  en- 
farced  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  the  supposition  of  tte 
having,  as  usual,  risen  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  1  rather 
too  rashly  prophesied  that  no  return  of  the  pain  woofd  take 
place,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  abortion  would  occur.  On  (he 
t6th,  I  observe  her  reported  in  my  note? tree  from  pain,  but 
(till  extremely  weak- 

Thus  she  continued  for  about  fifteen  days ;  when,  on  the  3il 
of  January,  she  again  was  nrtacked  with  the  same  symptoms  as 
above.  On  exammation,  I  found  the  uterus  descended  lower 
than  when  I  last  examined;  immovably  impacted  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis;  the  fundus  turned  backwards;  nnd  the  os  attri 
tilted  forwards  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  pobei. 

I  now  looked  on  the  case,  as  one  of  retraversio  vleri^  wtA» 
accordingly,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  malposition,  but  ID- 
effectually.  The  attempt  was  attended  with  considerable  pun; 
and,  neither  the  tenesmus  nor  dysuria  being  nt  all  nrj^t,  I 
deemed  farther  efforts  unadvisable.  But  recollecting  the  advan- 
tage formerly  derived  from  the  blister  and  tnrtrite  of  antimoor, 
1  repeated  them  with  evident  advantage,  although  less  m  than 
before;  f«r  the  pain,  in  three  days  after,  returned  wiUi  a 4^ 
verily  at  least  equal,  requiring  the  large  exhibition  of  opfttm 
per  OS  as  well  as  anum,  thus  tor  the  time  diminisbuig  the  pa- 
tient's tortuie. 

At  a  loss  what  to  do — the  misplacement  remaining,  still  scctn- 
ed  to  threaten  a  relapse  ;  pai-tly  therefore  at  random,  and  partly 
with  the  hope  of  reducing  the  irritation,  I  recommended  a  pill, 
composed  of  gr.  ij.  of  calomel  and  gr.  i.  of  opium,  to  be  takeo 
three  times  a  day.  From  the  commencement  of  these,  no 
violent  pain  ever  after  occurred.  In  three  days  the  mouth  be- 
came slightly  affected,  when  the  pills  were  omitted.  The  uterine 
tumour,  although  not  obviously  diminished,  became  much  less 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  a  bloody  serous  dischni^  (not  inaptly 
likened  by  die  patient  to  *'  moss  water  ")  began  to  ooze  from  the 
uterus. 

The  symptoms,  nevertheless,  were  still  sufficientW  uigent ; 
when,  about  this  time  (the  middle  of  January),  Dr  6aird  saw 
her  with  me.  He  agrei-d  with  me  in  thinking  the  uterus  re- 
troverted  ;  and  ineffectual  attempts  were  again  made  to  reduce 
it.  He  suggested  the  poisibiliiy  of  very  copious  injections  ynr 
anum  assisting  tlie  eflurts  to  raise  (he  fundus;  but  all  lu  no 
purpose. 
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A  few  days  after,  tfae  above  piUs  wore  again  kad  r 
but  less  frequently  taken ;  castor  oil  was  occasionally  exhibited^ 
and  small  doses  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre  given  as  a  diuretic. 
The  bulk  of  the  womb  soon  beean,  very  slowlv)  but  eridentlyi 
to  diminish ;  the  irritation  on  the  recHim  and  bladder  in  pro* 
portion  abated ;  but  the  discharge  alluded  to,  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  continued  in  varied  quantity:  For  which,  she  was  re- 
commended to  nee  injections  of  warm  water,  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile, and  BO  forth,  dreading  lest  more  astringent  injectioni 
mi^ht  reproduce  the  pain- 
Finally,  although  I  long  continued  to  think  pregnancy  to 
have  been  connected  with  her  complaint;  yet,  to  this  day,  there 
lias  never  appeared  any  thing  like  the  blighted  remains  of  a  fcetuq. 
Z  saw  her  in  March  1817  in  good  healthy  free  from  discharge; 
tbe  uterus,  to  the  touch,  in  every  respect  natural ;  and  I  thea 
learnt  from  her  husband,  that  the  first  symptom  of  her  comr 
plaints  was  on  occasional  dolor  intemus  excoitu.  Within  these 
|<9W  days  I  have  heard  of  her  since  continuing  well. 

The  above  interesting  case,  it  will  readily  be  observed,  was 
far  from  understood;  and  tbe  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  till  I  had  occasion  to  contrast  it  with  (he 
following. 

On  the  17tb  of  June  1817,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  girl,  19 
years  of  age,  who,  by  the  neighbours,  was  considered  dying. 
On  entering  the  kouse,  I  found  her  resting  on  her  knees  and 
elbows,  weeping  like  a  child  from  the  severity  of  her  pain.  I 
was  informed,  that,  ten  weeks  previously,  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  still-bom  child  of  the  full  time ;  that  her  labour  was  natu- 
ral, and  her  recovery  so  good,  that  on  the  10th  day  from  the 
period  of  her  delivery,  she  resumed  her  work  in  a  cotton-milL 
-1  was  most  minute  in  my  inquiries  respecting  the  extent  of  her 
recovery,  particularly  regarding  any  tumour  or  fulness  in  the 
lower  part  of  her  belly,  a  degree  of  which  she  acknowledged  was 
perceptible  for  the  first  three  weeks;  but  after  this,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  she  "  felt  as  swamp  as  ever. "  I  learnt,  how- 
ever, that  the  lochial  discharge  had  ceased  unusually  soon ;  and 
•that,  although  she  could  pass  her  water  freely  £nough,  she  had 
more  frequent  calls  to  do  so  than  before. 

Such  was  her  state,  till  within  two  days  of  the  time  I  saw  her, 
when  she  observed,  that  without  any  obvious  cause,  her  calls  to 
^ss  urine  became  still  more  frequent ;  feeling  at  the  same  time 
a  kind  of  dull  uneasy  weight  in  the  loin*,  with  a  si?nse  of  trif- 
ling pun  in  both  groins;  yet  of  so  little  conscqucuci:  did  she 
esteem  these,  that  her  relations  were  not  informed  of  her  ail- 
■menu,  nor  did  she  quit  her  work  till  the  forfinoop  of  .the  day  oip 
..which  I  saw  hsx. 
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Her  pulie  was  quick,  feeble^  and  eyen  tremulous;  the  pain, 
judging  from  appearances,  was  truly  agonising,  chiefly  referred' 
to  the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions,  al&ough  the  whole 
abdomen,  back  and  thighs,  were  also  complained  of.  Theuriqe 
and  feces  were  reported  to  have  been  yery  lately  and  freely 
eyacuat^d ;  the  menstrual  discharge  had  not  appeared  since  de- 
iiTenr ;  but  she  being  liable-  to  nervous  affections,  and  of  late 
mucn  troubled  with  flatus,  I  was  inclined  to  coincide  with  the 
old  women's  decision,  of  my  patient's  complaint  being  vident 
polic  With  this  view,  I  dropped  her  out  60  drops  of  lauda* 
num ;  and  farther  prescribed  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  calomel, 
to  be  taken  an  hour  after.  Iq  the  eyening  I  found  her  much  re' 
Ueved,  and  asleep* 

But  the  morning  following,  ]  was  disappointed  to  find  her  ai 
ill  as  ever ;  principally  complaining  of  the  regions  of  her  pubes, 
back  and  groins ;  of  frequent  inclination  to  pass  water,  and  a 
fsonstant  desire  to  e^cuate  per  anum^  which,  when  attempted, 
was  accompanied  with  such  a  strong  and  involuntary  bearing 
down,  as  if,  she  said,  her  <^  whole  guts  were  coming  away.  " 

Struck  with  the  suddenness  of  &e  attack,  and  the  strong  re-* 
semblance  of  the  symptoms  to  those  of  the  last  case,  I  imme* 
diately  examined  per  vaginam.  I  then  discovered  the  uterus 
ponsiucrably  lower  than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  enlarged,  as  near- 
ly as  I  could  guess j  to  about  the  bulk  of  one's  fist ;  the  fundus 
being  directed  backwards  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  while 
the  mouth,  ^hich  was  tumid  and  much  indurated,  was  felt  facr 
ing  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  whole  body  of 
the  womb  was  so  tender,  that  she  instantly  screamed  from  the 
most  trifling  pressure  on  it ;  and  when  she  attempted  to  walk, 
sit,  or  standi  she  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  and  pain.  Her  puls^ 
was  quick,  small,  more  feeble  than  hard;  and,  during  the 
night,  she  had  several  times  been  attacked  with  severe  vomit- 

Being  satisfied  that  neither  i|rine  nor  feces  were  retained, 
for  as  to  the  former  the  catheter  was  introduced,  my  first  ob- 
ject was  to  guard  against  inflammation.  But  ere  Jviii.  of  blood 
were  drawn  from  the  arm,  my  patient  fainting,  I  was  obliged  to 
desist  \  then  endeavoured  to  allay  the  pain  by  fomentation 
and  opium.  With  the  view  of  reducing  the  morbid  bulk  of 
the  uterus,  \  had  recourse  to  the  pills  already  mentioned,  com*- 
posed  of  calomel  and  opium.  As  she  felt  easiest  when  lying  on 
per  belly,  or  leaning  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  I  strictly  enjoinr 
pd  these  posti^res,  and  forbid  eyery  thing  but  gruel  and  par 
pado. 

\  left  he^  lyith  t^e  ci^pcptatiou  pf  }^er  90on  becoming  relievi 
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€cl ;  and*  the  day  following,  was  glad  to  find  her  comparatively 
«asy.  The  uterus,  nevertheless^  remained  retranerted ;  and, 
although  less  tender  to  the  touch5  was  not  perceptibly  diminish* 
ed  in  size*  The  irritation  on  both  rectum  and  bladder  were 
still  distressing-;  and  the  os  uteri  felt  so  hard,  that  Dr  King, 
who  this  day  saw  her  with  me,  was  incliued  to  suspect,  Yiotwith-' 
standing  the  girl's  youth,  the  presence  of  scirrhus.  He  judn 
ciously  suggested  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  external 
parts,  and  approved  of  the  continuance  of  the  calomel  and 
opium.  Ten  leeches  were  applied,  some  within,  and  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  vulva;  the  bleeding  was  full,  and  kept 
up  for  sever&l  hours ;  but  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  uterus 
^id  not  Immediately  become  apparent,  although  it  could  be 
pressed  on  with  considerable  freedom* 

On  the  4(b  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  pills,  the 
gums  became  slightly  tender.  The  uterus  still  retained  its 
malposition;  yet  it  felt  somewhat  flaccid,  and  perhaps  might 
have  been  replaced.  The  tenesmus  and  dysuria,  in  two  days 
more,  had.  almost  subsided ;  and  so  well  did  she  feel  herself, 
that  it  required  no  small  persuasijon  to  dissuade  her  from  leav* 
iog  bed.  The  pills,  at  proper  intervals,  were  continued  so  an 
to  keep  up  a  trifling  irritation  on  the  gums.  And  on  the  IGtU 
day  from  the  time  I  saw  her^  the  uterus,  although  perhaps  a 
little  heavier,  felt  nearly  as  free  and  buoyant  as  in  the  heaJthjr 
unimpregnated  state.  No.  discharge  was  at  any  time  perccp* 
iible. 

These  cases  have  brought  to  my  recollection  a  third,  which 
lirbagine  to  have  been  similar;  although,  at  the  time,  certain- 
ly not  understood.  Having  no  notes  of  the  case,  I  can  only 
vouch  for  its  general  festtures, 

A  woman,  of  a  feeble  appearance,  and  about  50  years  of  age» 
laboured  under  general  pain  of  abdomen,  hiccup,  vomiting 
and  a  most  distressing  tenesmus,  with  inability  to  pass  anything 
but  a  little  mucus.  Her  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble;  her. belly 
was  considerably  distended;  but  no  particular  urinary  com- 
plaint. By  account,  her  complaints  had  come  on  suddenly^ 
had  been  present  for  several  days,  and  had  become  gradually 
more  extensive,  in  point  of  pain  of  abdomen,  which  at  first  was 
confined  to  the  lower  pairt. 

The  case  was  considered  as  one  of  constipation ;  and  pur- 
gative after  purgative  was  accordingly  exhibited.  They  seemf- 
«d  to  operate  tolerably  well,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  aympf- 
toms  continued  urgent ;  severe  and  frequent  was  the  unavailing 
tenesmus;  and  yet  the  imagined  collection  of  feces  could  not 
be  expelled. 

The  rectum  was  ordered  to  be  examined.    This  was  done 
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by  anollicr  seinleman  and  myscir,  Tlie  gut  was  found  empty; 
bot  encroaclied  on  by  u  tumour,  which,  per  vaginam,  was  dUco- 
vered  to  be  ibe  uterus,  bo  tender  to  Uie  touch  that  the  wonum 
complained  grievously  oq  its  being  pressed. 

We  were  then,  it  roust  be  Bcknowledged,  but  novices  in  tho 
touch  GO  necessary  in  such  cases ;  yet  conceited  enough  to  sol?a 
the  state  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  above  view  of  tl>e  case ;  and  we  readily  supposed 
that  accumulation  of  feces,  with  tlie  strong  and  repeated  bear* 
ing  down  present,  would  easily  produce  a  falling  down  and  tea- 
demess  of  the  womb ! 

On  mentioning  the  procidentia  to  the  physician,  it  was 
deemed  immaterial.  The  patient,  however,  gradually  sunk; 
and,  on  the  4th  or  5th  day  from  her  admission  into  the  hospi- 
lal,  was  cut  olf  by  that  insidious  enteritic  affection,  which,  I 
fear,  will  generally  be  found  to  batHe  our  utmost  eSbrts. 

Inspection  exhibited  the  intestines  generally  inflamed;  SB 
where  adherent  to  each  other ;  but  covered,  in  many  places^  hj 
a  shreddy  coating  of  lymphous  exudation.  No  feces  wen 
found  in  the  intestines,  as  was  predicted,  hut  plenty  of  wind; 
and,  to  our  surprise,  no  uterine  tumour  was  found  to  encroach 
on  the  rectum ;  although  we  did  remark  the  womb  to  be  rather 
fuller,  softer,  and  darker-coloured,  than  was  common.  I  may 
add,  that  I  distinctly  recollect  the  tenesmus  to  have  ceased  fiilly 
SO  hours  before  Uie  woman's  decease. 

OBSEaVATIDNS. 

1 .  Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  occurrence  of  retroversioD, 
I  consider,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  accident,  superadded  to  an 
altered  state  of  the  uterus  previously  existing ;  yet  so  suddenlj 
and  so  alarmingly  did  this  accident  change  the  features  of  lite 
complaint,  that  it  required  the  most  decided  notice,  and  de- 
manded the  promptest  assistance. 

1  am  anatomist  enough  to  know,  that,  in  the  healthy  unim* 
pregnated  state,  reirovirsio  lUeri  cannot  possibly  take  place ;  or, 
if  it  can,  it  certainly  never  could  be  productive  of  tlie  distress 
ing  symptom!>  detailed  in  the  two  first  cases.  We  know  it  oc- 
casionally to  happen  in  early  pregnancy.  It  has  been  reportedi 
too,  sometimes  to  take  place  in  enlarged  scirrhus  uleri ;  also  to 
accompany  some  states  of  diseased  ovarium  ;  and,  in  Mr  Mtley 
Cooper's  Treatise  upon  Hernia,  notice  is  taken  of  a  fatal  cate 
which  occurred  to  Dr  Marcet,  where,  for  six  weeks,  vomiting 
and  constipation  were  the  prominent  symptoms;  aud,  oojp; 
speclion,  the  uterus  was  Ibund  retroverted  without  p 
■ho  fundus  being  turned  iolu  the  space  between  the 
.vagina. 
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In  the  cases  before  us  (I  altude  but  to  the  two  firsOi  that  re-.  _ 

troversion  did  exist,  will  not  be  denied ;  nnd  there  is  proof  sufJJ 

ficient,  that  no  malignant  disease  affected  the  uterus  of  eilher^| 

Further,  that  the  uterus  was  enlarf^ed,  there  can,  I  think,  be  ^fl 

little  doubt;  and  if  so,  could  it  be  from  any  thing  but  simplwfl 

chronic  inflammation  ?     In  the  first  case,  that  disease  and  en<3l 

largement  subsisted  in  the  uterus,  long  before  the  retroversioHH 

tooK  place,  appears  from  the  absence  of  the  menses,  the  irrita^l 

lion  of  the  bladder,  the  weakness  of  the  back,  and  the  uneasijfl 

ness  in  the  groins,  which  were  present  fully  three  months  be£l 

fore  the  accident  occurred.     In  the  second  case,  from  the  IpJ^ 

«hial  discharj^e  having  so  prematurely  ceased,  the  probabitiH^I 

is  that  the  uterus  had  never,  since  deliverj-,  become  fully  rffB 

duced.     The  frequcut  inclination  to  pass  water  seemed  proof  ofil 

this;  and  this  increasing,  together  with  the  uneasiness  in  thjB 

back  and  groins,  afford  at  least  presumption  of  pretematur^H 

irritation  going  on.  fl 

In  snch  a  state,  then,  do  I  believe  the  uterus  of  both  patien^l 

to  have  been.     Their  rank  in  life  requiring  daily  exertioni^| 

would  not  only  prevent  the  abatement  of  the  disease,  but  vei^| 

likely  assist  in  its  progress.     Accidents  of  various  kinds  niiglt^| 

force  the  fundus  below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  from  und^S 

which  it  could  not  be  supposed  easily  to  extricate  itself,  esp^H 

cially  as  the  dysurla  and  tenesmus,  instantly  produced,  inev^| 

tably  must  have  excited  that  involuntary  bearing  down,  whi^H 

would  not  merely  increase  the  malposition  of  the  uterus,  but,  asM 

it  were,  impact  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  ^| 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  the  uterus  was  alreadjA 

inflamed,  or,  if  not  strictly  so,  in  such  a  stale  as  to  render  thvl 

accession  of  inflammation  both  easy  and  almost  instantaneous.  1 

from  the  new,  and,  as  it  were,  strangulated  position  it  had  tiM  J 

quired,  thia  position  acting  as  a  powerful  source  of  mechanE?  I 

cal  irritation  upon  an  organ  already  under  morbid  excitement'^  I 

fo  that  neither  the  suddenness  nor  violence  of  the  attack  seers  I 

incompatible  with  the  natura  morbi  I  argue.      The  extrema  I 

Htfendemess  of  the  uterus,  and  the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  seeiit,! 

^■M  have   arisen   from  the   inflamed   and  irritated  state  of  t&it  I 

^^nrmer;   while  the  tenesmus,   dysuris,   pain   of  back,  groic^j 

^HRkI  thighs,  appear  attributable  to  the  mechanical  irritation  wl 

^HlW  parts  contiguous,  from  the  womb's  morbid  bulk  and  mi^| 

^^Kieition.     As  to  the  analogy  the  third  case  is  supposed  to  be^| 

^^W  the  two  first,  I  would  remark,  that  the  suddenness  of  the  i^H 

tack, — the  pain  of  abdomen,  at  first  confined  to  the  lower  pU%|^| 

the  vomiting, — ihc  severe  and  frequent  tenesmus, — the  reCtfl^H 

b«ing  encroached  on  by  a  tumour,  which,  jjcr  l^agmam^  <f^| 
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<iiscovcrcd  to  l)e  tlie  misplaced  Qtenis  so  rcn^arkably  tender 
to  the  touch,  arc  all  circumstances  at  least  strikiDgly  suspicious/ 
But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  had  become  of  this  uterine  tumour 
on  inspection  ?  This,  however,  in  place  of  being  subversive^ 
18  the  very  fact  I  consider  the  case  chiefly  valuable  for.  Of  its 
existence  during  life,  we  were  positively  certain;  but  thein-^ 
f]ammatory  action  on  the  peritoneum  having  become  more  ge-' 
neral,  the  same  degree  still  existing  in  the  uterus,  was  probablji 
incompatible  with  tlie  delicate  state  of  the  woman's  constitutioD^ 
Resolution  therefore  in  part  took  place,  permitting,  as  wa% 
noticed,  the  tenesmus,  fully  thirty  hours  before  death,  to  cease; 
and,  on  inspection,  exhibiting  the  womb  only  rather  fuller, 
softer,  and  darker  coloured,  than  was  common* 

Such  cases  are  certainly  rare.  My  reading  is  not  so  exten-t 
aive  as  to  say  where  similar  are  to  be  found ;  out  it  strikes  me  I 
am  acquainted  witli  a  species  of  uterine  disorder  not  unlike  the 
state  described  in  the  two  first  cases  previous  to  the  occureDce 
of  retroversion,  meriting  serious  attention  on  account  of  its  own 
importance ;  and,  if  my  suspicions  be  correct,  the  cases  abov^ 
narrated  will  teach  us,  in  a  prophylactic  point  of  view,  to  be 
especially  active. 

The  Miguitasj  the  dislocation  the  procidentia^  and  the  dolor 
uteris  seem  all  modifications  or  degrees  of  the  same  complaint; 
some  arising  from  pregnancV)  some  from  malignant,  and  others, 
as  in  the  present,  from  benign  enlargement  of  the  uterus. 

I  have  frequently  known  cases  about  the  age  of  puberty,  but 
especially  in  prostitutes  and  married  women,  where,  beside^ 
symptoms  of  general  irritation,  an  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the 
bacK,  lower  belly,  and  thighs,  a  frequent  inclination  to  pass 
water,  with  a  straining  on  doing  so,  and  sometimes  a  difficulty 
of  walking,  suddenly  sitting  down,  or  rising  up,  have  been 
complained  of.  In  some^  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  a 
transparent  and  colourless,  and  in  others  with  a  yellow-coloured, 
mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina;  but  seldom  without  any.  I 
liave  stated  such  especially  to  occur  in  prostitutes  and  married 
women.  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  what  the  exciting 
cause  may  be ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  such  cases,  a  tender- 
derness  of  the  womb  docs  in  certain  circumstances  exist  more  or 
less.  The  above  set  of  symptoms,  moreover,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  women  who  have  risen  too  soon  after  deli- 
very ;  and  it  is  an  observation  as  old  as  tlie  days  of  Hippocra* 
tes,  that  one  cause  of  a  falling  down  of  the  womb  is,  *<  coitus 
prcvi  post  parttim. " 

It  was  but  of  late  I  learned  to  appreciate  justly  the  nature  of 
^cse  symptoms;  and,  from  cj^pcrience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
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stating,  that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  utenis  will  be 
found  more  or  less  preteruaturally  dependent ;  the  cervix,  to 
the  feel,  somewhat  elongated ;  the  os  tinea  more  contracted 
than  in  health ;  and,  in  general,  pressure  will  excite  pain.  A 
person  requested  me  to  visit  his  friend,  who  laboured  under, 
pain  in  her  loins,  lower  belly,  groins,  and  thighs,  dysuria,  and 
a  disrelish  for  her  trade,  from  the  pain  she.  experienced ;  had 
no  appetite  for  her  food,  and  she  wns  distinctly  feverish.  Oo 
examination,  I  found  the  womb,  as  nearly  as  1  can  describe,  as 
above.  But,  in  a  few  days,  a  small  bleeding,  strict  confine*^ 
nient,  a  few  dose^  of  calomel  and  opium,  with  the  hip-bath, 
completely  established. her  recoyery.  Two  years  ago  I  was  cont 
suited  by  a  respectably  married  woman,  who  for  nine  months 
had  more  or  lesg  complained  of  symptoms  similar  to  the  above; 
with  the  addition  of  a  difficulty  of  walking,  or  suddenly  sitting 
down.  She  had  used  many  remedies  with  but  temporary  be* 
nefit.  From  my  questions  a  good  deal  coinciding  with  her  feel- 
ings, I  was  readily  permitted  to  examine  per  vaginam ;  when 
the  uterus  was  felt  distinctly  heavier,  both  tender  and  depress- 
ed. The  same  treatment  as  above  was  had  recourse  to ;  the 
calomel  and  opium  longer  persisted  in ;  apd  the  husband  seri- 
ously advised  to  keep  apart;.  In  about  three  weeks  her  com- 
plaint left  her,  and  has  never  since  returned. 

Such,  then,  seems  tQ4>e  the  nature  of  the  aiFection  alluded 
to.  As  to  a  name, — if  that  irritation  of  the  bladder,  approachr 
ing  to  slight  inflammation,  and  attended  with  increased  mucous 
excretion,  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Catarrhus  Vesica^ 
why  should  Catarrhus  Uteri  be  denied  to  this  ? 

As  causes — Puberty,  recent  delivery,  period  of  menstrua- 
tion, and  fluor  albus,  may  be  considered  predisponent ;  and 
inconsistent  exercise,  excess  of  venery,  cold,  all  sources  of  local 
irritation,  and  perhaps  sudden  cessation  of  the  menses  and 
fixxox  albus,  as  exciting. 

2.  Diagnosis, — What  has  already  been  remarked,  may  in  % 
great  measure  supersede  detail  on  this  point. 

Firsts  It  may  be  confounded  with  pregnancy.  The  uneasi- 
ness of  back,  belly,  and  thighs,  the  dysuria,  and  painful  walk*- 
ins:,  may  be  common  to  both ;  but,  in  the  latter,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  discharge,  and  seldom  the  uterine  pain  and  tendernesa 
alluded  to.  The  uterus,  in  both,  may  have  descended  somewhatj 
vet,  in  pregnancy,  the  o«  uteri  is  turned  more  backwards,  and 
both  it  and  the  cervix  for  a  considerable  time  feel  natural. 
In  very  early  pregnancy,  the  distinction  will  very  difficuldy  bet 
flecided  on ;  but  fortunately  in  botli,  the  same  treatment  wil} 
l^ually  avfdl, 
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Sfcondbf,  It  may  be  confounHed  with  more  gerioufl  and  m- 
truct&Ule  stales  of  ihe  uterns,  us  scirrhous  Rnd  other  mAltgnint 
jiffpctinns.  The  prof^ress  of  these  k  more  elow ;  the  pain  is  mit 
dull  and  constant,  but  shooting,  occasional,  and  severe;  lite  at 
tiltri  is  generally  more  open,  and  often  apt  to  bleed  on  tritiin- 
freedom  being  used ;  the  time  of  life  will  assist ;  and  the  colovr 
and  expression  of  the  countenance  aie  too  often  indicative  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease, 

FinaUif,  the  stale  of  the  uterus  will  disttn^ish  it  frorn  all 
abdominal  and  bladder  affections.  Where  retroversion  has  oo- 
eurred,  proper  ntiention  to  the  malposition  and  eictretne  ten- 
derness of  the  womb  will  sufficiently  characieriise  it  from  tbrafr> 
cued  abortion. 

9.  TrMtment. — From  my  observations  on  the  nature  tX  tla 
diseaee  in  (question,  three  indications  would  seem  resdify  ni|^ 
gested. 

First,  To  arrest  the  inRammatory  octton  by  low  diet,  evacu- 
ants,  and  bleediofr. 

Secondly,  To  allay  the  irritation  by  fomentation  and  opium. 

Tliirdiy,  To  reduce  the  morbid  bulk  of  the  uterus  by  Uta* 
ters,  stimulating  embrocations,  strict  confinement,  and  mercury. 

Should  the  symptoms  be  trifling,  a  little  confinement  toth< 
horizontal  posture,  spare  diet,  laxity  of  the  bowels,  the  hip- 
bath, and,  above  all,  nbstinence  from  venery,  wHl  generally  soon 
efiect  a  cure.  But  should  the  symptoms  be  more  urgent,  eipfr 
cially  if  attended  with  fever,  in  addition  to  the  above,  blcodin& 
either  locally  or  generally,  must  not  be  omitted.  Again,  shouM 
the  slightest  tendency  to,  or  actual  retroversion  have  occurred, 
we  have  to  consider  the  case  of  a  most  serious  nature ;  we  have 
not  only  to  remove  the  local  inflammation,  but  to  guard  against 
it3  extension  to  the  bowels.  Yet  the  pulse  seems  to  counterin- 
dicate  the  lancet !  But  why  do  we  ever  bleed  in  inflammatory 
aflections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ?  It  is  because  we  knoit 
these  oi^sns  to  be  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  life;  thit 
when,  by  inflammation,  their  functions  are  impaired,  health  or 
ihe  general  constitution  does  not  only  remarltaHy  suffer,  but 
there  seems,  as  it  were,  such  a  tendency  to  speedy  dissolution^ 
that  the  depressing  cause  must  instantly  be  removed.  And  do 
we  not  likewise  know  that  there  are  other  organs,  which,  al- 
though not  so  immediately  connected  with  life,  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  sympathize  with  those  parts  which  are?  Such  are  the 
Jungs,  the  testes,  and,  I  would  add,  the  uterus,  which,  when 
diseased,  very  soon,  or  at  times,  immediately  acquire  a  similarity 
in  symptoms,  especially  in  the  quickness  and  lowness  of  the 
pulse.     With  the  same  propriety,  therefore,  I  would  urge,  lljal 
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in  the  present  case,  blood  should  be  drawn,  according  to  th*  i 
duration  of  the  complaint,  and  state  of  the  patient's  conscituliaM  J 
— bating,  of  course,  such  a  lowness  of  the  pulse  as  may  be  indt>  ■ 
cative  of  death.  I 

As  lo  reducing  the  malposition  by  manual  assistance,   I  fe^  4 
satisfieil,  timt,  in  cases  so  acute  as  those  recited,  it  will  gei^eralljrj 
be  found  impracticable.     Nay,  from  the  extreme  sensibility  u 
the  uterus,  such  attempts  may  prove  seriously  hurtful. 

Purgatives,  when  the  symptoms  are  violent,  I  should  tliinlc  1 
eenerally  injurious,  as  tending  to  increase  the  tenesmus  and  ^ 
bearing  down  ;  but  where  they  are  indispensable,  small  and  i^  J 
peated  doses  of  the  neutral  salts,  castor  oil,  and  injections,  as  b^  j 
ing  less  irritating,  should  alone  be  employed.  ••  I 

The  hip-bath,  in  the  form  of  heated  water  or  vapour:  tbv  I 
free  use  of  opium,  especially  per  anum  or  vaginam,  will  lM,f 
found  strikingly  serviceable  in  allaying  the  local  irritation.        .''  I 

With  the  view  of  preventing  a  relapse,  by  reducing  the  mae*  1 
bid  bulk  of  the  uterus,  confinement  to  the  horizontal  posting  J 
must  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  perseveringly  continued,  accordii  j 
ing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptoms.     But  for  this  purpos^  I 
mercury  must  especially  be  relied  on.     In  the  form  of  calomdi  I 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  speedy  in  its  ejects ;  aa^'  I 
by  conjoining  it  with  opium,  the  constitutional  and  local  irritri 
tion  are  not  only  quieted,  but  {to  speak  figuratively)  the  bowd 
protected  from  the  acrimony  of  the  metal — a  matter  in  this  cm 
of  no  small  moment.     Slight  mercurial  irritation  is  all  that  i 
desirable.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  the  medlcinesfaoiild  i 
be  omitted,  and  small  doses  of  neutral  salts  frequently  given  M  I 
prevent  salivation.     It  is  again,  however,  to  be  bad  recourse  rit  1 
and  persisted  in,  till  no  indications  for  its  continuance  remain}  ( 
which,  in  some  more  chronic  cases,  will  n<U  occur  till  the  lapik  I 
of  several  weeks.  ^  ] 

Of  the  utility  of  diuretics,  I  am  doubtful;  and  unless  tli^  J 
bladder  participate  in  the  neighbouring  irritation,  becomii^  I 
painfully  sensible  to  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  hence  r^  J 
quiring  this  secretion  to  be  rendered  binnd  and  inoffensive,  1 1 
am  rather  of  opinion  the  more  this  organ  be  kept  at  rest  tba  | 
better. 

1*'       Glasgcfa',  /'VicKajy  1 822. 
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IV. 

Case  of  Ovarian  Uropsy  succes^uUy  removed  by  a  Surgical  Oper^ 

ation.     By  Dr  Nathak  Smith,  Profeshor  of  Phjsic  and 

^ Su/gery  in  Yale  College,   Connecticut;  and  transmitted,  at 

bis  desire,  by  John  D.  Wells,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology  in  Boudoir  College,  in  the  State  of  Maine* 

« 

n^HE  subject  of  this  operation  wot  Mrs  Trowbridge  of  Nor* 
-^     wich,  Vermont,  aged  dS  years.     The  foUowinf^  account 
of  the  case,  previous  to  the  operation,  was  taken  from  the  pa* 
tient. 

Several  years  before,  she  perceived  a  small  tumour,  situated 
in  the  right  iliac  region,  which,  when  about  the  size  of  a  gooM 
egg,  she  could  move  with  her  hand  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  to  some  distance  above  the  umbilicus.  She  had 
bom  five  children,  two  previous,  and  three  subsequent,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  tumour.  The  youngest  child  was  ten  months 
old,  and  was  nursed  at  the  breast  when  she  submitted  to  the 
operation.  Soon  after  the  first  pregnancy  which  succeeded  the 
appearance  of  the  tumour,  and  when,  as  she  thinlcs,  it  was  foof 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  it  suddenly  disappeared,  probably 
from  having  burst  into  the  abdomen.  In  four  or  five  weeks,  it 
was  ad  large  as  before.  Before  and  after  the  bursting  of  the 
tumour,  she  suffered  from  fits  of  taintness,  which  lasted  from 
two  hours  to  half  a  day.  During  parturition  of  the  next  child, 
the  tumour,  having  acquired  a  considerable  size,  again  burst ; 
and  nothing  was  perceived  of  it  for  eight  months.  It  was  burst 
a  third  time  by  a  fall,  which  was  succeeded  by  great  soreness  of 
the  abdomen,  and  confinement  for  several  we^eks.     It  filled  u* 

fain  in  a  fortnight,  and  from  this  time  continued  to  increase, 
t  did  not  burst  in  the  delivery  of  the  last  child,  ten  months 
.  previous  to  the  operation. 

The  patient's  general  health  was  not  much  affected.  She 
was  costive;  and  the  size  of  the  tumour  incommoded  her  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  her  family,  especially  in  those  which  requir* 
ed  stooping. 

On  examination,  I  found  a  large  tumour  in  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  which  was  movable  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
in  which  a  distinct  fluctuation  could  be  porcoivod. 

Having  decided  on  the  operation,  and  determined  the  mode 
of  operating,  on  the  5th  of  July  1821,  in  the  presence,  and  >%ith 
the  assistance,  of  Drs  Lewis,  Mussy,  Dana  and  Hatch,  I  com- 
menced the  operation  as  follows. 
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in  the  present  cuc^  blood  should  be  drawn,  sccording  to  the 
duradon  of  the  complaint,  and  state  of  the  padenl^a  constitution 
— badng,  of  course,  such  a  lowoesi  of  the  pulse  u  may  be  indi- 
cative of  death. 

As  to  reducing  the  malposition  hj  maniud  assistance,  I  feel 
■atiafied,  that,  in  cases  so  acute  as  those  recited,  it  will  gei^pralljr 
be  found  impracticahle.  Nay,  from  the  e&treme  seni^Mlity  of 
the  uterus,  such  attempts  may  prove  seriously  hurtful. 

Purgatires,  wbtn  the  symptoms  are  violent,  I  shoaM  think 
generally  injurious,  a»  tending  to  increase  the  tenesmus  and 
hearing  down ;  but  where  they  are  indjspenaabk^  smali  and  re- 
peoted  doses  of  the  neutral  salts,  castor  ml,  and  injections,  as  be- 
ing less  initating,  should  alone  be  employed. 

The  hip-bath,  in  the  form  of  heated  water  or  vapour ;  the 
free  use  of  opium,  especially  per  auuni  or  vagiiutm^  wUl  be 
found  strikingly  serviceable  in  allaying  the  local  irritation. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  a  relapse,  by  reducing  the  mor- 
bid bulk  of  the  uterus,  confinement  to  the  honzonul  posture 
must  be  stricdy  enjoined,  and  peneveringly  continued,  accord- 
ing to  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptoms.  But  for  this  purpose^ 
mercury  must  especially  be  relied  on.  In  the  form  of  calomd, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  speedy  in  its  effects;  and, 
by  conjoining  it  with  opiom,  the  constitutional  and  local  irrit*- 
tion  ore  not  only  quieted,  but  (to  vptak.  figuratively)  the  boweh 
protected  from  the  acrimony  of  the  metat — a  matter  in  this  case 
of  no  small  moment  Slight  mercurial  irritation  is  all  that  is 
desirable.  As  aoon,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  the  medicine  should 
be  omitted,  and  small  doses  of  oeutraj  salts  frequently  given  to 
prevent  salivation.  It  is  again,  however,  to  be  had  recourse  to 
and  persisted  in,  till  no  indications  for  ita  contiouance  remain, 
which,  in  some  more  chronic  cases,  will  not  occur  till  the  lapse 
of  several  weeks. 

Of  the  u till ^  of  diuretics,  I  am  doubtful;  and  unless  the 
bladder  participate-  in  the  neighbouring  irritation,  becoming 
painfully  sensible  to  the  acrimony  of  the  nrine,  hence  re- 
quiring  this  secretion  to  be  rendered  bland  and  inoffensive,  I 
am  rawer  of  ojunion  the  more  this  organ  be  lupt  at  rest  the 
better. 

Gla^aitit  February  189% 
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and  the  sacs  were  equally  unattaclied  except  lo  their  own  liga- 
tnents.  Thence  I  iuferred,  that  in  a  case  of  ovarian  diopm, 
while  the  tumour  remained  movable,  it  mi^ht  be  removed 
with  Ji  prospect  of  success ;  and  Uie  event  has  justified  my  ei- 
pcclfttions. 

The  mode  of  operating  in  the  above  case  has  been  deuriticd 
ia  several  of  my  last  courses  of  Lectures  on  Surgery. 

H.  B.  The  author^  nt  the  time  of  reporting  the  above  cbm^ 
was  ignorant  that  Dr  Dzondi  had  proposed  the  attempt  to  cur 
ovarian  dropsy  by  the  introduction  of  a  tent  alter  puncture^ 
that  the  dropsical  sac  might  slough,  and  be  withdrawn  by  Sir* 
ceps. — See  Medical  Recorder,  Vol.  III.  p.  63. 

iudmburgh,  2Gth  August. 
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Case  of  Puerperal  Fever.     By  J.  Mom,  Surgeon,  EdinbuKlk 

ATrs  R N,  aged  2S,  was  safely  delivered  of  her  first  cliiU 

-^'■*-  on  the  19th  June  182a,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  in&ot 
had  presented  by  the  breech  and  feet ;  but  was  bora  alive,  the 
feet  having  been  easily  brought  down.  She  continued  well  dut 
erenine  in  every  respect. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  it  was  found,  that  notwithstaad* 
ing  her  having  passed  a  tolerable  night,  the  pulse  was  &ebl% 
though  not  frequent;  and  her  general  appearance  was  that  of  a 
person  fatigued  or  oppressed.  The  uterus  felt  somewhat  harder 
than  usual,  but  was  not  pained  upon  pressure ;  and  yet  on  tighten- 
ing the  bandage,  she  complained  of  slight  pain  in  the  belly, 
which  seemed  to  arise  from  £atus  in  the  stoniaclt  and  bowefb 
The  locblal  discharge  was  quite  natural. 

About  2  o'clock  ]).  ?n.  of  the  same  day,  she  had  a  shivering 
fit,  accompanied  with  much  pain  and  tumefacdon  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  forehead.     On  vi&itii^  lier 
very  soon  after  the  accession  of  these  symptoms,  hCT  cmnle- 
nance  appeared  pale,  and  expressive  of  the  greatest  aoxie^ ;  hir 
breathing  was  short  and  frecjuetil,  but  not  laborious;  h«tdua 
hot;  pulse  120,  weak,  and  easily  compressed,     The  d 
of  spirits  was  so  great,  that  every  movement  wm 
with  reluctance;  and  she  was  even  averse  fpgm,^ 
usual  questions  respecting   hcT  feelings.     Hf 
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preatly  swelled,  and  she  complained  much  wlien  an  endeavonr 
was  made  lo  tighten  the  bandage;  and  on  two  several  attempts 
at  doing  so,  she  vomited  a  little  phlegm,  and  felt  fainttsh;  but 
it  appeared  that  the  chief  seat  of  uneasiness  was  in  the  uterus 
and  right  iliiic  region.  When  pcrtectty  t^uicscent,  the  pain 
could  be  tolerated  without  compluining;  but  the  least  move- 
ment of  the  body,  or  pressure  on  the  part,  rendered  it  excru- 
ciating. 

An  ordinary  clyster  was  immediately  administered,  by  which 
two  full  costive  and  felid  evacuations  were  procured.  Such 
was  however  the  exhaustion,  (hat  it  wa<>  necessary  to  allow  a 
Bmnll  quantity  of  wine  both  before  and  after  the  exhibition  of 
this  remedy.  A  cordial  mixture,  as  stated  in  the  note,  was  now 
prescribed.  ■ 

At  10  />.  JK.,  she  was  again  visited.  Considerable  relief  had, 
for  a  time,  followed  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  but  the  pain 
in  the  abdomen  had  not  abated ;  the  headuch  had  rather  in- 
creased; the  pulse  beat  I3U,  and  was  small  and  Huttering.  The 
cordial  medicine  was  directed  to  be  continued;  a  drachm  of  the 
tinct.  hyutcyami  to  be  instantly  taken ;  and  an  enema  to  be  ad- 
ministered, if  the  pnln  should  increase. 

On  the  Slst  at  U  a.  m,,  the  symptoms  appeared  much  aggra- 
vated, the  pulse  being  140,  and  small  though  equal ;  the  breath- 
ing short  and  hurried,  «nd  the  cheeks  a  litde  flushed ;  while 
there  was  a  deadly  paleness  over  the  rest  of  the  face.  The 
eyes  had  an  expression  of  great  wildness,  and  appeared  as  if 
Euffused  with  tears;  the  tongue  was  while,  but  without  mtich 
thirst ;  the  heat  of  the  skin  greater  than  natural ;  the  pain  of 
the  forehead  unabated,  and  the  abdomen  was  consideraWy 
swelled.  The  night  had  been  %'ery  restless,  though  a  little  re- 
lief had  followed  the  operation  of  the  enema,  which  had  pift-. 
duced  three  evacuations;  there  was  no  pain  in  the  thorax,  "" 
■   rthe  lochial  discharge  continued  to  be  natural.     A  dose  of 

tlor  oil  was  directed  to  be  immediately  given,  while  the  core 
medicine  was  continued. 
I  .  At  ♦  /).  m.  it  was  found  that  manifest  relief  had  been  experi- 
enced from  three  alvine  evacuations,  accompanied  with  the  dis- 
charge of  a  considerable  quantity  of  flatus;  but  the  state  of  the 
jtuisc  and  of  the  other  symplouis  were  not  altered,  while  the 
debility  appeared  to  be  increased.     Two  glasses-full  of  wine 
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with  panada,  were  now  advised  to  be  given  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours,  besides  continuing  the  nse  of  the  cordial 
medicine. 

When  again  visited  at  1 1  /i.  m.  of  the  same  night,  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms  I43peared  aggravi^ted,  although  the  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  were  considerably  lessened ;  for  the 
pulse  beat  150,  and  was  so  feeble,  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
finger  on  the  radial  artery  rendered  its  pulsation  imperceptible; 
the  debility  of  body,  and  dejection  of  mind  had  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  and  there  was  no  secretion  of  milk.  The  locbiai  discharge^ 
which  was  of  a  pale  colour,  seemed  natural*  There  was  no  ap- 
petite for  food,  nor  any  desire  for  nourishment  of  any  kind.  lo 
addition  to  the  panada  with  wine,  she  had  also  had,  during  the 
day,  a  little  beef-tea.  The  cordial  mixture  was  directed  to  be 
continued,  and  she  had  also  a  draught  containing  a  drachm  of 
the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  with  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum. 

On  the  22d  all  tlie  symptoms  appeared  more  favourable,  she 
had  slept  during  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  and  had  perspired 
freely  towards  morning;  the  pain  of  the  forehead  and  of  the 
abdomen  was  greatly  relieved ;  the  swelling  of  the  belly  was 
much  diminished ;  there  was  less  depression  of  spirits,  though 
the  bodily  debility  continued ;  the  pulse  was  ISO,  and  stronger; 
the  tongue  appeared  to  be  cleaning  at  the  edges,  and  the  lochial 
discharge  continued  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The  use  of  the 
cordial  medicine  was  suspended ;  a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil 
was  ordered,  and  wine  to  the  extent  of  three  glasses-full  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  with  panada  and  a  small  quantity  of  be^ 
tea,  were  advised ;  the  anodyne  draught  to  be  given  at  bed- 
time. 

It  was  found,  on  the  morning  of  the  24tb,  that  she  had  had 
a  good  night ;  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  had  entirely  sub- 
sided, and  there  was  no  longer  any  pain  on  pressure ;  the  pulse 
was  reduced  to  80,  though  still  very  feeble;  the  lochial  dit- 
charge  was  proceeding  naturally ;  the  secretion  of  milk  appear- 
ed to  be  commencing ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  patient  exprest- 
ed  a  desire  to  see  her  infant.  From  that  period  her  convales- 
cence went  on  regularly ;  she  was  able  to  suckle  her  child,  and 
is  now  in  good  health. 

On  this  case  it  may  be  permitted,  I  hope,  to  ofier  a  few  re- 
flections. 

The  shivering,  the  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  the 
pain  over  the  forehead,  the  anxiety  and  pallidness  of  counts 
nance,  the  uneasy  breathing,  the  feebleness  and  progressive 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  there  being  no  secretion  of  milk,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  lochial  discharge,  uneqUlvocaUy  show 
that  this  disease  was  the  malignant  puerperal  frver  described  ly 
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Hulme,  Doablet,  luid  other  respectable  authors.  Tlie  only- 
discrepancy  was  the  state  of  the  evacuation  from  die  bowels  ; 
for  it  was  not  like  yeast,  as  has  been  commonly  observed.  But) 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Edinburgh  Lying-in  Hospital, 
more  than  one  of  nine  patients  alfected  wilh  that  disease,  in 
winter  1814»1815,  had  not  that  symptom,  although  the  appear- 
ancea  on  dissection  ahowed  incontestahly  the  nature  of  the  case.  , 
Knowing  that  my  old  preceptor,  Dr  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  declares,  that  he 
had  never  seen  in  the  course  of  his  practice  more  than  two 
cases  of  the  malignant  puerperal  fever  among  the  better  ranlu 
of  society,  and  that  those  cases  had  not  occurred  in  Edinburgh^ 
I  was  at  first  doubtful  of  the  true  nature  of  Mrs  H.'s  indisposi- 
tion ;  but  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  subject,  and  the  more 
onxlously  I  attended  to  the  aymptoma  of  the  case,  the  more  waa 
I  persuaded  that  the  indications  of  cure  to  be  pursued  were,  td 
allay  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  support  the 
strength.  Indeed  I  can  truly  aflirni,  that,  'in  the  course  of 
twenty-three  years  practice,  I  had  never  previously  met  with 
any  instance  in  cither  sex,  or  at  any  age,  where  such  debility 
of  pulse  accompanied  local  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure ;  ana 
'  if  I  had  never  neard  a  lecture  upon  the  subject,  I  should  have 
been  convinced  that  the  subtraction  of  a  very  few  ounces  of 
blood  would  have  rapidly  sunk  the  living  powers  of  this  patient. 
Some  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  had, 
however,  led  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  this  subject; 
and  every  year's  experience  had  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the 
cases  recorded  by  Dr  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  Dr  Armstrong  of 
Sunderland,  and  Dr  Hey  of  Leeds,  &c.  which  they  supposed 
to  be  instances  of  malignant  puerperal  fever,  and  which  yield- 
ed, under  their  cure,  to  the  very  free  use  of  the  lancet,  were 
Cases  of  a  different  disease. 

It  must  strike  every  practical  man,  that  the  general  descnfV; 
tion  which  these  gentlemen  have  given  of  the  symptoms  of  th^ 
epidemic  which  they  attended,  is  positively  and  circumstantially 
contradicted  by  the  detail  of  the  mdividual  patients  which  they 
have  added  by  way  of  illustration.  In  all  of  the  cases  in  which 
these  gentlemen  succeeded,  the  pulse  beat  from  120  to  140,  and 
the  lochial  discharge  was  suppressed  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  disease,— symptoms  wnich,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
DO  intelligent  practitioner  of  respectability  ever  met  with  in  A 
Teal  case  of  maiiguant  puerperal  fever. 

.  It  h  qnite  DBnecewaiy  to  point  out  the  distressing  coilae^ 
Menoet  of  misnettiM  a  diuaw.  The  contradictory  opinion* 
■  ftflfo  tttttmtUt  flf  Oe  ydlow  fevA  in  the  West-Indiel,  fiavi 
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done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  profession  on  this  pdnt; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  practitioners  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  lite,  have  fancied  that  they  have  cured  die  pua<- 
peral  fever  by  blood-letting,  will,  when  their  opportunities  d 
further  observation  and  reflection  become  more  extensive,  cjuh 
didly  and  openly  retract  their  opinion,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  and  for  the  benefit  d 
the  lower  ranks,  who  are  the  chief  subjects  of  the  disease  io 
question. 

Tiviot'Itow.  . 
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Observations  on  the  Good  Effects  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  in  Pm* 
peral  Fever.    By  Hbnry  Payne,  M.  D.,  Nottingham* 

DR  Campbell,  in  his  Observations  on  the  disease  usually 
termed  Puerperal  Fever,  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal  for  April  1822,  says,  «  that  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  ever^  practitioner,  who  may  have  been  at 
mU  successful  in  treating  it,  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
practice  to  the  profession. "  It  is  in  compliance  with  this  ms- 
xim,  that  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  slate  the  result  of  the  ex- 

Kerience  I  have  had  in  the  management  of  this  disease,  which 
as  been  attended  formerly  with  so  much  fatality.     Indeed  the 
puerperal  fever  has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  raged  with  its 
usual  violence  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  particularly 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  when  but  very  few  of  those 
attacked  by  it  escaped.     Before  the  publication  of  Dr  Brennan 
appeared,  recommending  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  puerperal  fe- 
ver, I  well  recollect  that  tne  practice  of  blood-letting  was  usually 
had  recourse  to ;  but,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  there 
was  certainly  less  success  attending  it  than  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  the  same  remedy  in  the  cases  detailed 
by  Dr  Campbell.    After  reading  Dr  Brennan's  work,  I  was 
glad  to  try  a  fresh  remedy  for  puerperal  fever,  because  I  had 
seen  so  little  good  result  from  venesection,  which,  although  it 
was,  in  the  practice  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  used 
early  in  the  disease,  and  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  was 
practised  by  Dr  Campbell  in  the  cases  he  has  favoured  the  pro- 
fession with,  not  more,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  than 
one  patient  was  saved,  who  appeared  to  get  well,  as  the  saying 
isy  **  in  spite  of  the  Doctor. "     It  is  now  nearly  eight  years 
iince  I  was  called  to  visit  a  female  who  laboured  under  this  dis- 
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case ;  when  tlie  surgeon,  who  had  only  seen  the  patient  a  short 
time  before  (she  having  been  attended  in  labour  by  a  midwife), 
proposed  the  exhibition  of  the  oleum  ierebinthinee  i  which  was 
assented  to,  and  it  was  given  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  every  two 
hours.  The  effect  was  a  very  copious  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
appearing  to  consist  of  serous  fluid  tinged  with  green,  in  which 
were  seen  Boating  numerous  pieces  of  white  matter,  like  coagulo- 
ble  lymph.  Soon  afterwards,  the  patient  became  maniacal,  and 
continued  so  for  several  days,  when  her  intellects  were  restoredf 
and  she  gradually  recovered.  Since  that  period,  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  one  of  which  had  been  attended 
some  days  by  a  surgeon,  who  had  discontinued  his  visits.  I 
believe  she  was  not  bled.  The  friends  of  this  patient  seeing 
that  I  had  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  case,  called  in  a  more 
experienced  physician,  and  it  was  agreed  to  try  the  turpentine 
ns  a  last  resource.  Two  drams  of  it  were  prescribed  every  two 
hours,  which  soon  brought  on  a  purging  of  a  matter  of  the  like 
nature,  as  before  mentioned.  I  stated,  that  in  one  case,  ninnia 
had  taken  place  after  the  exhibition  of  the  turpentine,  which 
was  .probably  given  in  too  large  doses,  thereby  producing  b 
determination  to  the  head ;  two  drams  were  therefore  agreed 
to  be  given,  and  the  physician  in  attendanoe  with  me,  a  gentle- 
man oflong  experience,  and  in  great  practice,  I  well  recollect 
gaid,  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  turpentine 
had  not  sooner  been  thought  of,  for  if  it  had,  great  numbers  of 
females  might  have  been  saved. 

Although  this  patient  was  in  arliculo  mfirtit  at  the  time  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  turpentine,  she  recovered  very  quickly} 
and  the  same  saccess  has  attended  the  treatment  with  turpentine 
of  every  case  of  puerperal  lever  that  has  within  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  fallen  under  my  care.  It  appears  to  be  somfr- 
what  extraordinary,  that  no  mendon  of  the  turpentine  is  made  in 
Dr  Campbell's  cases.  I  think  I  can  venture  to  assure  that 
gentleman,  that  if  he  will  try  this  remedy  fairly,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  early  or  late  in  the  disease,  his  practice  will  be 
accompanied  with  more  success,  and  that  instead  of  losing  four 
patients  out  of  fifteen,  he  will  And  they  will  all  recover.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  experience  I  have  hud  in  the  treatment  of 
puerperal  fever  with  turpentine  should  be  made  known,  be- 
cause I  tremble  for  the  consequences  that  are  likely  to  happm 
from  the  use  of  the  lancet,  ao  strongly  urged  b^-  Dr  Campbell, 
I  agree  with  that  physician,  thaf  the  disease  in  question  is  of 
an  inflammatory  nature;  butdonot  think  with  him,  that  women 
in  childbed  are  able  to  support  the  loss  of  blood  better  than  on 
eny  other  occasion.  I  believe  they  are  then  less  able  to  bear 
it ;  and  my  experience  teaches  me  to  believe,  that  b\e9^va^\k 
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not  at  all  necessary  in  the  disease  called  puerperal  fever,  bow- 
ever  severely  the  system  may  be  excited  by  it.  Whether  etriy 
or  late  in  the  disease,  the  turpentine,  when  properly  administer- 
ed, avoiding  at  the  same  time  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  prore 
irritating,  will  effectually  remove  every  symptom  of  the  com- 
plaint, which  it  appears  to  do,  by  augmenting  the  secretiooi 
into  the  intestines,  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
the  inflammation,  whether  affecting  the  uterus  and  its  appendara, 
or  the  peritoneum.  The  bowels  are  as  quickly  and  as  powerfully 
excited  to  action  by  the  turpentine  as  the  vessels  which  open  into 
them ;  and  the  profuse  discharge  that  takes  place  does  certain- 
ly, according  to  the  experience  I  have  had  in  puerperal  fevcTf 
more  quickly  and  effectually  relieve  the  patient  of  her  sufier- 
ings,  tnan  either  bleeding  or  any  other  remedy.  If  the  turpen- 
tine, as  it  appears  to  do,  caused  a  vast  secretion  of  fluid  and 
lymph  into  the  bowels,  is  it  not,  by  this  operation,  likely  to  re- 
lieve the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  great 
part  of  their  contents ;  and  will  they  not  therefore  be  as  efli- 
ciently  emptied  as  if  local  bleeding  had  been  applied  ?  The  im- 
niense  discharge  from  the  bowels,  by  the  use  of  the  turpentine^ 
never  occasions  those  secondary  symptoms  that  I  have  seen  fol- 
low the  extensive  use  of  the  lancet,  which  are  even  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  disease  itself,  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of  agita- 
tion of  the  vascular  system,  such  as  I  cannot  djescribe ;  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  I  am  of  opinion  those  effusions  take 
place  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  death.  The  enlarged-  state  of  the  abdominal 
nerves,  as  observed  by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  dissections,  is  an  im- 
portant discovery,  and  proves,  that  that  part  at  least  of  the 
nervous  system  had  been  greatly  excited ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing ^'  the  superabundance  of  blood  that  may  be  circulating 
in  the  system  after  parturition, "  this  discovery  will  teach  me 
to  prefer  the  turpentine  in  puerperal  fever  to  bleeding, — a  re- 
medy which,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  will  aggravate  that 
affection  of  the  nerves,  that  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  control. 
Nottingham^  Julj/  16,  1822. 

VIL 

Observations  on  ike  Treatment  of  Purpura  Hiemorrhagica^  ijcith 
an  Account  of' the  Effects  qfOL  Terebinthinae  in  sonie  Cases  of 
that  Disease.     By  Whitlock  Nicholl,  M.  D.  Ludlow. 

HAVING  just  read  the  reports  of  two  cases  of  purpura  hiemor* 
rhagica  recorded  in  the  last  NuAber  of  your  valuable 
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Journal)  each  of  which  terminated  fatally,  I  am  indaced  to 
trouble  you  with  this  communication. 

In  each  of  these  cases  venesection  was  employed,  rather  ia 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Parry,  than  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  any  symptom  which  indicated  the 
necessity  of  depletion;  for  "  there  seems  to  have  been  no  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart  or  vascular  system ; "  but  the  cause 
of  the  universal  hemorrha^  appears  to  have  been,  as  you  (Dr 
Duncan  junior)  observe,  "  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  mouths 
of  many  extreme  vessels, "  or  "  an  increased  tenuity  of  blood. " 
The  treatmenl,  you  remark,  must,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
pathology  of  this  affection,  be  "  perfectly  empirical,  and  almost 
fortuitous. "  The  remarks,  however,  which  you  have  made  re- 
specting the  pathology  of  this  afiectlon,  lead  to  something  better 
than  empiricism  in  the  treatment  of  it,  and  suggest  the  erounds 
vpon  which  a.  rational  mode  of  treatment  should  be  established, 
from  your  own  analysis  of  the  modes  in  which  this  affection 
can  occur,  it  is  evident,  that  venesection  is  warranted  only  by 
the  fourth  cause  which  you  have  assigned  for  the  presence  of 
^18  malady,  namely,  "  increased  impetus  of  the  blood ;  "  ex- 
cepting in  such  of  those  cases  under  the  fifUi  head,  in  which 
the  '*  obstruction  in  the  vessels"  is  the  result  of  an  over- 
loaded state  of  the  vascular  system.  In  all  the  cases  which 
come  under  the  first,  second,  and  third  heads,  venesection  ap- 
pears decidedly  to  he  contra-indicated.  In  those  cases  under 
the  fifth  head,  which  are  referable  to  obstructed  states  of  the 
viscera,  as  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  the  removal  of  the  obstructed 
state  will  form  the  leading  indication,  and,  in  such  cases,  active 
purgatives  will  be  powerfully  efficacious.  So  far,  then,  we  have 
rational  principles  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  purpura 
hfemorrhsgica;  for  we  learn  in  what  cases  to  resort  to  blood-let- 
ting, and  in  what  cases  to  employ  purgatives.  These  principles 
will  guide  us  positively  and  negatively ;  they  will  indicate  the 
sdoption  of  Dr  Harty's  plan  in  some  cases ;  they  will  point  out 
tile  necessity  for  adopting  Dr  Parry's  plan  in  other  cases; 
while,  in  other  cases,  they  will  show  the  inefficacy  of  these 
Hieans;  or  they  will  teach  us  that  such  means  must  be  prejudi- 
cial. So  far,  then,  we  have  rules  to  guide  us  in  all  cases  of 
this  aflection.  What,  then,  are  wc  to  do  in  those  cases  which 
come  under  the  first,  second,  or  third  heads  of  your  ^nslysis? 
HerCj  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  brief 
notice  of  two  cases  which  I  have  published  in  the  London  Me- 
dical Repository  for  July  1821.  In  each  of  these  cases,  there 
was  an  absence  of  every  appearance  which  could  call  for  the 
emplo^meot  of  venesection;  in  neither  of  them  was  there  anjr 
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app€arance  of  visceral  congestion ;  but  the  cause  of  the  afic- 
tion  seemed  to  be  referable  to  general  want  of  tone  in  the  ex- 
treme vessels.     This  view  of  the  first  of  these  cases  induced  me 
to  employ  the  oleum  terebinthinae,  which,  from   its  diffusible- 
nature,  seemed  well  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  minute  vessels*    You  will  see,  from  the  report  of  the  case, 
that  I  exhibited  this  remedy  freely,  and  with  a  most  satisfactory 
result*    The  second  case  presented  the  same  indications,  and 
the  same  remedy  was  resorted  to  with  a  similar  result,    I  have 
since  had  under  my  care  a  poor  cliild,  whom  I  began  to  attend 
on  the  1st  of  December  last.     She  was  at  that  time  two  and  a 
half  years  old.     Her  mother  had,  some  days  before  she  brought 
her  to  me,  observed  that  the  child  was  covered  with  small  red 
points  like  flea-bites.     These,  to  use  her  expression,  '*  turned 
one  night  to  be  purple  spots; "  her  mouth  and  gums  and  tongue 
were  sprinkled  with  similar  spots,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
passed  in  the  stools.     The  whole  extent  of  the  skin  was  thickly 
beset  with  these  spots.     The  mother  observed,  that  *'  the  child 
faltered  "  when  these  appearances  presented  themselves.     The 
child  was  pallid  and  languid ;  there  bad  been  no  obstruction  in 
the  bowels.     I  ordered  for  her  th^  following  mixture.     ]g»  OL 
Terebinthina  3iss.     Syr,  Sennce  |ss.    Aq.  JbiU.  %u     The  third 
part  of  this  mixture  was  directed  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
From  the  1st  to  the  1 1th  of  December,  she  took  eight  of  these 
mixtures;  the  spots  gradually  died  away ;  but,  as  she  appeared 
languid,  I  ordered  for  her  a  six-ounce  mixture,   composed  of 
decoction  of  bark  with  mineral  acid.     In  March  last  the  child 
was  again  brought  to  me,  the  purple  spots  having  again  appear- 
ed over  the  whole  body.     She  was  ordered  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same  terebinthinate  mixture  as  before ;  and,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  this  medicine  was  exhibited  alternately   with  the 
bark  and  mixture.     This  plan  was  persevered  in  with  greater 
or  less  punctuality,  according  to  the  state  of  the  .child,  until  the 
second  of  June.     She  is  at  this  time  apparently  free  from  dis- 
ease.    She  has  taken,  in  the  whole,  seventeen  oi  the  terebinthi- 
nate mixtures,  and  six  of  the  bark  and  acid  mixtures. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  hsemorrhagic  purpura  which  I 
have  met  with  since  I  adopted  the  ol.  terebinthinae  as  a  remedy 
in  such  cases.  I  had  previously  met  with  two  cases,  neither  of 
which  appeared  referable  to  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  to 
plethora,  or  to  congestion.  In  one  of  these,  bark  and  acid  was 
exhibited ;  in  the  other,  venesection  was  employed.  Both  cases 
terminated  fatally.  I  regret  that  I  had  not  then  thought  of 
administering  the  sp.  of  turpentine  in  such  cases ;  but  my  treat- 
ment was,  in  those  cases,  founded  purely  on  the  empirical  rules 
)$id  down  for  the  treatment  of  ^his  affection. 
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I  think,  then,  that  the  treatment  of  cases  of  purpura  haemor- 
rhagica  may  be  reduced  to  something  like  rational  principles, 
aided  by  the  knowledge,  that  a  remedy  does  exist  for  some  at 
least  of  those  cases  in  which  venesection  is  not  admissible,  and' 
in  which  the  mere  purgative  plan  is  ineffectual. 

However  trifling  may  be  the  observations  which  I  have  troil« 
bled  you  with,  I  well  know  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  pre- 
suming to  submit  them  to  you.  They  are  in  themselves  of  little 
or  no  value,  but  they  may  serve  as  bints  for  the  more  successful 
management  of  an  affection  which  has  so  frequently  defied  the 
most  zealous  efforts  of  the  physician. 

Ludlax^  ISth  July^  1822. 
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Case  (^  Aneurism^  in  a  Native  of  Hindostan^  successfully  treated 
hy  Ligature.  By  Jam£3  Adam,  M.  D.  Assistant- Surgeon, 
xl.  C.  S« 

RujUB  Khan,  Mussulman,  sepoy,  1st  Battalion  29th  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry,  apparently  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  tall 
and  stout  make,  and  good  constitution. 

18th  March,  18 IS/. — Babye,  Valley  of  the  Nurbudda,  on 
the  march  from  Garrurwarra  to  Betool. — Soon  after  the  march 
to-day,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  hospital-tent,  complain- 
ing of  pain  and  weakness  in  his  left  leg,  which  renderea  hini 
unable  to  proceed. 

*  On  examining  the  limb,  I  perceive  a  small  circumscribed  tu- 
mour in  the  ham,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  of  the 
natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  quite  soft,  and  a  pulsation  may 
be  distinctly  felt  within,  corresponding  to  the  beat  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  In  the  artery  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  the 
ulse  is  feebler  than  in  the  other  limb.  Pressure,  continued 
or  a  short  time  over  the  tumour,  causes  it  to  disappear;  but 
the  instant  the  finger  is  removed,  it  returns  to  its  original  size. 
There  is  no  pain  in  the  tumour  itself;  but  he  complains  of  pain 
immediately  below  it,  about  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemic  mu9« 
cle,  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  tightness,  which  sometimes  extends 
to  the  middle  of  tne  calf.  He  dates  the  occurrence  of  these  sen- 
sations from  the  day  he  crossed  the  Nurbudda,  about  a  month 
ago,  soon  after  which  he  first  perceived  the  swelling  in  the 
ham.  On  his  arrival  at  Garrurwarra,  he  was  admitted  into 
hospital  on  that  account ;  but  the  surgeon  in  charge  did  not 
particularly  examine  the  limb|  and  in  a  few  dnys  he  reti^rncd  to 
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hie  tliily.  Since  then,  the  symptoms  have  never  be«tt  c 
till  this  morning,  when  the  continued  exertion  id  walkinj; 
during  a  march  of  eighteen  miles  made  him  lame,  and  obhged 
him  to  fall  behind.  Hu  can  assign  no  cause  whatever  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  pain  or  swelling ;  has  no  recollection  of"  hav- 
ing received  a  blow  or  strain  which  could  occasion  either  of 
them  ;  nor  was  be  ever  aSected  with  a  similar  swelling  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body;  has  no  other  complaint;  his  appetite 
ia  good,  and  bis  sleep  at  night  undisturbed. 

After  satisfying  myself  in  these  several  points!,  I  could  enlef^ 
tain  no  donbt  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  swelling.  The  pul&aiion 
plainly  told  that  it  was  aneurismal,  and  the  situation  in  the  ham 
made  it  equally  certain  that  it  proceeded  from  the  mnin  trunk 
of  the  artery.  1  resolved  on  merely  keeping  the  limb  quiet 
for  Eome  time,  and  watching  tlie  progress  of  the  case.  A  dovfy 
(or  paiatiquecii)  was  ordered  for  him,  and  he  was  enjoined  not  to 
walk,  or  move  the  limb  on  any  account;  and  to  relieve  the  uih 
easy  feeling  in  the  leg,  some  camphorated  oil,  with  opium  di^ 
eolved  in  it,  was  directed  to  be  gently  rubbed  in  over  the  poiiw 
ed  parts  and  calf  of  the  leg  occasionnlly  during  the  dayi  but  no 
application  whatever  to  be  made  to  the  tumour  itself. 

After  some  days,  finding  no  change  in  the  size  ot'tbe  tumoor. 
and  the  pain  continuing  to  affect  him,  notwithstanding  he  hail 
strictly  adhered  to  the  injunction  laid  down  in  regard  to  rest, 
^c,  I  determined  on  trying  the  effects  of  compression.  1  waa 
led  to  this  from  considering,  that  in  the  lax  system  of  a  native, 
8ucb  a  mode  of  cure  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  lluui 
in  a  European  subject,  and  thai,  in  all  probnbiliiy,  my  panent 
would  not  consent  to  another  operation,  were  it  proposed  even 
under  circumstances  of  much  greater  urgency  than  at  present 
existed.  A  compress  of  a  triangular  fifjure  was  placed  in  the 
bam,  with  its  base  downwards,  and  so  folded  as  to  cause  the  ^eal- 
«£t  pressure  to  be  not  on  the  tumour,  but  over  the  artery  imtn^ 
diately  above  it.  Another  compress,  of  a  cylindrical  shupe,  was 
then  laid  on  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  courM 
of  tile  femoral  artery,  and  a  roller  bound  tightly  over  tJietr. 
By  this  means  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  check  the  dow  of  blood  Jn 
the  vessel,  and  to  excite  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  aoeu- 
rismal  sac,  which  would  occasion  an  adhesion  of  its  side^  and 
render  the  canal  impervious.  At  fir^t,  the  application  of  the 
bandage  gave  no  farther  uneasiness  than  what  resulted  from  Hit 
tightness ;  but  in  a  few  hours  he  complained  of  pain  io  the  hum 
and  leg,  and  some  fcvcHshness  was  induced.  The  pain  of  irri- 
tation increasing,  on  the  following  day  the  conipref^es  were  re* 
moved  from  die  limb,  when  a  considerable  changc_wit&  ubba> 
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▼ed  to  have  taken  pluce  in  the  stkte  nf  the  tumour.  From  be- 
ing circumicribed,  it  bad  become  dilFuied  over  tbe  wbole  ham ; 
tlie  parU  uroiind  the  knee-joinlG  were  swollen,  hot,  and  pain- 
ful, and  tbe  leg  downwards  was  affected  with  a  considerable 
oedema.  He  was  thirsty  and  extremely  restless,  with  a  quick* 
hard  pulse;  and  all  the  symptoms  present  indicated  inflam- 
mation. To  a  certain  extent,  this  was  obviously  necessary  for 
bringing  on  the  change  in  tbe  condition  of  the  tumour,  which 
was  ultimately  to  leauto  its  cure ;  b\it  the  constitutional  irrita- 
tion was  now  so  great  aa  to  make  me  apprehensive  that  I  had 
exceeded  the  just  limit  of  excitement.  I  did  not  think  proper, 
however,  to  bleed,  as  he  was  considerably  reduced,  and  leeches 
cuuld  not  be  procured,  the  camp  being  then  distant  from  any 
village.  After  the  full  operation  of  an  aperient  dose  of  neutral 
salts,  I  ordered  a  large  opiate,  with  antimonial  wine,  to  be  given 
him,  and  the  thigh  and  leg  to  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  a 
solution  of  superacetate  of  lead.  On  the  26th,  or  the  second 
day  after  the  application  of  the  tight  bandage  and  compresses, 
the  detachment  reached  its  destination  at  Betool.  Tbe  swell- 
ing, oedema,  and  general  irritation  continued  equally  severeai 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  my  patient  appeared  in  great  di»> 
tresi. .  The  bowels  were  again  opened,  and  opiates  ^ven  iate^ 
nally  at  night,  and  a  watery  solution  of  opium  was  applied  to 
tbe  tumour,  along  with  the  goulard.  This  gave  him  much  r^ 
liel^  and  procured  sleep,  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  since  the 
presbure  was  first  applied.  By  the  SUth,  the  ccdema  of  the  leg 
Was  greatly  gone,  while  tbe  tumour  in  the  ham  continued  un- 
diminished. In  the  situation  of  the  original  swelling,  the  parts 
had  become  hard  and  slighdy  discoloured,  apparently  from  coa- 
gulated blond  ^  they  were  also,  painful  on  pressure;  and  on  ap- 
plying the  finger  with  some  force,  a  pulsation  could  be  fel^  but 
very  indistinct.  Besides  the  general  tumour  in  the  bam,  there 
was  now  also  a  tense,  clastic  swelling,  of  a  circumscribed  form, 
immediately  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  which  appear^ 
ed  to  arise  from  the  more  fluid  contents  of  the  former  having 
forced  their  way  under  the  tendons  and  fascia,  and  been  after- 
wards confined  by  them.  There  appeared  still  room  to  hope 
that  a  favourable  change  might  he  brought  about  by  the  forma* 
tioD  of  a  coagulum,  and  the  adhesive  mflammation  closing  up. 
the  artery  at  the  site  of  the  diaease—at  least  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  the  tumour  bursting;  for  the  discoloration 
on  the  surface  did  not  proceed  from  any  disposition  to  sphacelusi 
but  appeared  to  be  caused  merely  by  the  general  pressure  on. 
Che  cuticular  vessels,  in  which  opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  Mr 
Asaiitant-SurgeoD  SteventoDr  of  the  lOtb  Madras  Native  Infaif 
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try,  wlio  ImppeneJ  to  pass  our  camp  on  the  morning  of  (he 
'Jinh,  and  ilii!  me  the  favnur  to  look  at  my  patient.  By  ll 
evening  of  the  3Ist,  however,  the  tumour  hud  increased  so 
much,  and  he  FufFered  so  severely  from  pain  and  irritation,  thst 
I  determined  to  perform  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  ar- 
tery ae  soon  as  practicable.  Tiic  danger  of  the  case  being  fully 
explained  to  the  sepoy,  and  the  risk  attending  the  operation,  he 
was  perfectly  resigned,  and  agreed  to  submit  to  ony  thing  I 
might  propose  for  his  relief.  As  our  camp  was  to  be  moved  to 
the  distance  of  some  miles  on  the  2d  April,  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  wait  two  days  longer;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  the  operation  was  performed.  At  that  time  the  tumour  bad 
no  perceptible  pulsation  ;  the  parts  around  the  knee-jtMtil  were 
swollen,  hot,  and  painful  on  the  sUj^hlest  pressure ;  and  he  com- 
plained of  a  very  disagreeable  burning  scnsairon  all  down  the 
lejf ;  he  was  thirsty  and  restless,  and  his  appetite  for  food  qnlte 
gone. 

With  the  native  doctors  of  the  corps  for  my  assistants,  I 
made  an  incision  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  commendDs 
at  the  point  where  the  sartorius  muscle  crosses  the  artery,  ana 
terminating  within  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  of  Pv»- 
part's  ligament.  The  cellular  membrane,  and  part  of  the  Iw- 
da,  being  divided  and  dissected  off,  the  sheath  of  the  vessel* 
came  into  view,  and  the  iirtery  could  then  be  felt  distinctly  un- 
der the  finger,  like  a  hard  cord,  or  an  injected  vessel  in  the 
dead  subject.  It  was  more  perceptible  from  this  than  its  pnlM- 
lion,  which  could  only  be  distinguished  on  making  a  degree  of 
pressure.  The  sartorius  muscle  being  very  slightly  turned  i»- 
side  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  a  scratch  was  made  on  the  out- 
side of  the  artery,  and  the  sheath  divided  on  the  director  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  vessel  was  then  laid  bare,  and  «&• 
pnrated  from  its  surrounding  connexions  with  the  blunt  pdnt 
of  the  director,  and  a  thin  spatula  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and 
a  half.  In  accomplishing  this,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  rare, 
a  small  lateral  vein  was  wounded  with  the  former  instrument, 
which  luckily  gave  no  trouble,  as  the  hemorrhage  instantly 
slopped  on  the  application  of  the  sponge.  Two  ligatures  bts- 
ing  introduced  with  the  bent  eye-prohe  under  the  vessel,  were 
each  carried  close  to  the  point  where  it  emerijed  from  the 
sheath,  and  tied  tightlvi  the  figure  of  the  noose  nnving  no  ob- 
iiouity.  The  artery  was  then  divided  on  the  director,  in  the 
middle  of  the  denuded  space  between  the  ligatures,  when  rite 
upper  portion  retracted  a  little.  Not  the  slightest  hemorrbBge 
occurred,  with  the  eKccption  of  that  from  the  vein.  Adhesive 
etraps  were  applied,  and  a  pledget  of  lint,  with  foqr  loose  plecn 
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of  roller  over  the  whole,  crossing  each  other  iil  the  manner  of 
the  eighteen-tailed  bandage. 

The  progress  afterwards  is  as  follows— 

Sd  Evening. — Pulse  quick ;  he  complains  of  a  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  Teg ;  otherwise .  is  free  from  uneasiness,  but  looks 
exhausted. 

4th  Morning.-^Siept  pretty  well  during  the  night,  and  has 
DO  complaint  of  the  limb ;  tongue  rather  furred  white ;  pulse 
still  quick  and  feeble ;  no  hemorrhage  from  the  wound. 

Noon. — Has  had  two  natural  motions  of  the  bowels  since 
morning ;  complains  now  of  a  burning  sensation,  particularly 
aiFecting  the  foot  and  ancle;  no  swelling  there;  his  appearance 
good ;  on  applying  the  finger  to  the  leg,  the  sensibility  is  found 
equal  to  the  other. 

Cream  of  tartar  water  and  infusion  of  tamarinds  for  drink ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  goulard  lotion,  tepid  vinegar  and 
water  to  be  applied  to  the  limb. 

Evening. — Has  been  very  ill,  and  vomited  two  or  three 
times;   complains  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  his  throat,  and 

Sain  in  the  wound;   countenance  anxious;    pulse  quick  and 
ard ;  tongue  much  furred. 

Take  immediately  sulphate  of  magnesia  ^ss.,  to  be  repeat- 
ed  every  hour  and  a  half  till  the  bowels  are  freely 
moved. 
5th. — He  took  three  doses  of  the  salts,  and  had  also  a  glyster 
administered;  the  bowels  have  been  freely  moved  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  he  is  now  more  tranquil  and  cool ;  pulse  slower 
and  softer ;  tongue  still  white,  but  not  loaded ;  the  uneasiness 
in  the  throat  gone;  has  slight  pain  in  the  wound,  and  a  sense 
of  burning  or  pricking  in  the  leg ;  is  very  weak  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  salts,  which  still  continue  to  move  him. 

Take  immediately  a  draught  of  50  drops  laudanum  and 
40  antimonial  wine. 
Evening. — Is  very  uneasy  at  this  moment;  complaining  of 
the  burning  sensation  being  excessive  in  the  heel  and  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  also  of  pain  in  the  wound.  These  feelings  have 
only  come  on  within  this  hour  and  a  half.  During  the  day  he 
did  not  sleep  any,  but  was  free  from  pain ;  pulse  quick  and 
hard  again ;  matter  has  been  discharging  from  under  the  dress- 
ings. On  removing  them,  I  found  the  lips  of  the  wound  sepa- 
rated, with  a  plentiful  secretion  of  good  looking  pus,  but  no 
gape.  Close  to  the  ligatures  it  appeared  hollow ;  granulations 
good ;  no  hemorrhage.  The  dressings  were  more  loosely  ap- 
plied than  before,  and  the  draught  repeated,  with  the  addition 
of  somje  paragoric  elixir.  ... 
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6tb. — Passed  a  bad  nighty  complaining  of  the  pain  and  bnnH 
ing  in  the  le^;  pulse  not  so  quick,  but  still  hard;  no  motion  of 
the  bowels  since  yesterday  morninff. 

Take  of  castor  oil  Ji. ;  and,  if  no  stool  after  two  hour^  a 
glyster  to  be  administered.  Sulphuric  acid  water  fe^ 
drink  at  pleasure. 

Evening. — The  oil  operated  powerfully ;  complains  of  being 
Tery  weak,  and  appears  rather  irritable  in  consequence ;  has 
drank  a  good  deal  of  the  acidulated  water  through  the  day ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  feels  hungry.  Tongue  moist  at  the 
edges,  and  less  furred  than  in  the  morning ;  pulse  not  so  quick 
or  hard.  A  slight  vesicular  eruption  has  made  its  appearance 
under  the  lower  lip,  indicating  a  favourable  change;  slept s 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  oay ;  but  is  now  uneasy  from  the 
sensation  in  the  heel  and  foot. 

Apply  a  watery  solution  of  opium  to  the  pained  part 

7th. — Passed  a  bad  night  from  pain  and  burning  in  the  heel; 
no  swelling  of  the  foot ;  the  oedema  of  the  leg  quite  gone ;  and 
the  tumour  in  the  ham  softer  and  diminished  in  size,  arid  free 
from  pain;  matter  from  the  wound  to-day  slightly  tinged  with 
blood;  granulations  beautiful ;  pulse  80,  still  somewhat  hard; 
no  thirst ;  now  very  hungry. 
Chicken  broth  to-day. 

Evening. — He  says  he  has  no  feeling  in  the  inner  half  of  the 
foot.  To  my  hand,  the  parts  are  warm,  and  the  circulation 
does  not  appear  defective. 

8th. — The  discharge  less  copious,  without  any  tinge  of  blood. 
The  numbness  continues  in  the  foot;  and  the  skin  may  b^ 
pinched  without  his  feeling  it  in  the  inner  half. 

Flannel  roller  with  camphorated  spirits  to  the  limb. 

15th. — The  wound  has  continued  to  close  daily,  and  the 
quantity  of  pus  to  diminish  in  proportion.  The  tumour  in  the 
ham  is  greatly  reduced,  and  now  feels  soft,  without  pulsation; 
but  the  elastic  swelling,  situate  over  the  inner  condyle,  remains 
in  the  same  state;  and  I  cannot  perceive  any  diminution  in  its 
size  from  the  date  of  the  operation.  Complains  of  the  pricking 
or  deeping  sensation  in  the  limb. 

Strong  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  to  be  applied  to 
the  elastic  tumour. 

18th. — Omit  the  lotion,  and  rub  in  camphorated  oil  with 
mercurial  ointment. 

21st. — The  ligatures  have  been  gently  pulled  these  three 
days,  but  they  continue  to  adhere  firmly ;  the  discharge  much 
lessened ;  and  the  wound  closed,  excepting  at  the  point  where 
the  ligatures  protrude.    The  tumour  over  the  inner  condyle 
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appears,  for  the  first  time,  diminished  in  sizci  and  possesses  less 
elasticity  ;  in  the  ham,  the  parts  are  soft  and  compressive  when 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  are  applied  at  one  side  over  the  tu- 
mour on  the  condyle ;  and  at  the  other,  between  the  biceps  ten- 
don and  the  bone,  a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  perceived  on  the 
slightest  movement  with  either.     General  health  now  excellent* 

22d. — The  upper  ligature  came  away  with  the  dressings  to- 
day, the  knots  containing  a  whitish  slough,  the  remains  of  the 
denuded  vessel.     The  foot  is  slightly  oedematous. 

24tb. — The  other  ligature  came  away  to-day ;  swelling  and 
oedema  almost  gone. 

I  left  BetooT  at  this  time,  but  heard  of  my  patient  some 
weeks  afterwards ;  when  the  tumour  in  the  ham  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  cure  might  be  considered  complete,  a  degree 
of  stiffness  remaining  in  the  joint,  which  it  was  hoped  motion 
and  moderate  exercise  of  the  limb  would  speedily  remove. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  the  above  case,  as 
aneurism  is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence  amongst  the  natives  of 
India ;  and  capital  operations  are  seldom  resorted  to  in  them, 
unless  in  emergency  from  wounds  or  accidents.  As  far  as  my 
own  limited  experience  goes,  they  are  very  averse  to  the  use  of 
the  knife;  yet  no  people  bear  operations  with  more  fortitude, 
when  they  have  once  determined  on  them,  or  recover  under  cir- 
cumstances so  little  encouraging.  During  the  whole  progress 
of  the  cure,  Rujub  Khan  was  lodged  m  a  common  sepoy's 
pauI,  or  open  tent,  exposed  to  an  intensely  hot  wind,  which  was 
then  blowing,  and  only  sheltered  from  the  meridian  sun,  by  the 
thin  canvass,  and  an  imperfect  shade  afibrded  by  a  low  stumped 
tree,  under  which  it  was  spread.  The  state  of  the  limb  too,  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  was  certainly  not  favourable  to  its 
success;  but  no  alternative  remained  to  me;  and  had  it  not  then 
been  performed,  I  question  not  he  would  have  soon  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  mere  constitutional  irritation  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  joint  and  the  adjoining  nerves.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion as  described,  I  followed  the  practice  of  Scarpa,  and  made 
the  incision  higher  on  the  thigh  than  is  generally  recommended. 
By  so  doing,  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  the  knife  deep  into 
the  cellular  substance ;  and  no  embarrassment  occurred  from  the 
sartorius  crossing  and  concealing  the  vessel.  Situated  as  I  then 
was,  with  only  a  native  for  my  assistant,  any  plan  which  pro- 
mised to  shorten,  or  render  simpler,  the  operation,  possessed 
more  than  common  claim  to  notice;  and  I  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  the  choice. 

Calcutta^  25th  August^  1821. 
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IX. 

Extract  of  a  hetterfrom  Dr  Zitterland,  Phy$ici<xn  appoinieify 
tie  Prussian  Government  for  the  district  of  Strasburg,  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  West  Prussia  at  Uantzig^  re* 
gar  ding  an  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  Child  crying  in  tit 
tVomby  48  hours  before  it  was  bom.  Transmitted  by  Wil- 
liam Lister,  M.  D.,  LondoD. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL   AXD  SURGICAL 

JOURNAL. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The  case  which  accompanies  this,  was  transmit- 
ted by  Mr  Alexander  Gibson,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  at 
Dantzick,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  to  liis  correspondent  in 
London,  with  an  intimation  that  it  should  be  put  into  my  hands. 
It  had  been  received  by  Mr  Gibson  from  Dr  Kleefeldt,  the  head 
of  the  Medical  Board  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  in  whidi 
Dantzick  is,  with  a  request  that  he  should  transmit  it  to  a  me- 
dical person  in  London,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  known 
there.  Doctor  Brunatti,  a  physician  residing  at  Dantzick,  trans- 
lated it. 

In  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  this  case,  I  will 
only  observe,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  Doctor 
Zitterland,  a  witness  and  the  writer  of  the  case,  could  have  been 
deceived ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  narrative  was 
credited  by  Doctor  Kleefeldt,  who  caused  it  to  be  transmitted 
to  England,  and  by  Doctor  Brunatti,  who  took  the  pains  to 
translate  it. 

Such  cases,  I  suppose,  are  extremely  rare ;  because  after  in- 
quiring of  my  medical  friends,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician  emi- 
nent for  his  anatomical  knowledge,  and  long  engaged  in  exten- 
sive practice;  and  another,  a  physician  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  very  long  experience  in  the  obstetrical 
art,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  practitioner  of  midwifery  in  Lon- 
don who  has  met  with  one  similar ;  and  because,  I  believe,  that 
the  similar  ones  on  record  are  regarded,  whether  truly  or  not, 
by  most  practitioners,  as  fabulous. 

If  you  should  concur  with  me  in  thinking  the  case  deserving 
of  publication,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  give  it  a  place 
in  your  very  useful  and  well  conducted  Journal. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Wm.  LiSTERy  M.  D« 

Lincolns-'Inn-FieldSf  July  8,  1822. 


regarding  a  Child  crying  in  the  Womb. 


"jV/rKS  B"  had,  before  my  arrival  at  this  place,  about  four 
years  ago,  been  thrice  delivered  regularly,  twice  prem^ 
turely,  and  had  two  abortions,  Since  my  arrival  ahe  has  f^iven 
birth  to  three  more  children,  perfectly  matured  and  well  form- 
ed ;  but,  to  her  frrcat  grief,  only  the  youngest  boy  has  survived, 
none  of  her  other  children  having  reached  tlieir  second  year. 
Grief  so  often  renewed,  had  made  a  deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  this  lady,  who  lived  in  a  perpetual  ou- 
xiety  when  any  thing  unusual  affected  her  little  boy. 

Under  this  state  of  mind,  she  felt  herself  once  more  pregnant. 
Not  withstanding  that  she  was  subject  to  many  of  the  inconve- 
niences and  sufferings  incidental  to  this  state  of  body,  still  her 
mind  remained  more  than  usually  serene,  as  her  little  boy  re- 
covered and  remained  in  good  health.  Her  anxiety,  however, 
soon  returned,  occasioned  by  an  evacuation  of  water  just  after 
the  child  had  given  indications  of  life  in  the  womb.  She  now 
lived  in  the  continual  fear  of  a  miscarriage.  Every  means  were 
used  to  diminish  her  fear,  and  to  comfort  her ;  and  in  this  state 
she  approached  the  time  of  her  delivery.  According  to  her 
reckoning,  she  was  about  four  or  five  weelis  from  the  same,  and 
had  great  hopes  of  a  safe  delivery,  although  the  evacuation  of 
water  Biill  continued. 

About  this  time,  her  little  boy  fell  sick  and  was  for  many  days 
in  danger.  This  incident  affected  her  very  much  ;  he  however 
recovered,  and  her  mind  was  occupied  by  more  pleasant  ideas. 
On  the  25th  July  1B21,  being  fine  weather,  she  enjoyed  the 
fresh  air  for  the  first  time  for  some  weeks.  On  returning  home, 
f>he  had  the  misfortune  to  stumble,  and,  though  she  did  not  fall, 
she  retired  to  her  bedroom  very  much  frightened,  which  was 
followed  by  another  considerable  evacuation  of  water. 

I  was  now  called,  and  found  iVlrs  B.  very  pale  and  feverish ; 
her  pulse  was  languid  and  irregular,  and,  though  she  did  not 
complain  of  any  pain  whatever,  yet  she  felt  herself  unusually 
Icebic,  and  had  sometimes  a  drawing  sensation  in  the  loins  and 
back.  I  endeavoured  to  quiet  and  comfort  her — ordered  her  lo 
bed— to  drink  chamomile  tea,  and  her  body  to  be  rubbed  with 
utiguititum  nt-rviuum  (made  with  aromatics  and  antispasmodics}. 
This  treatment,  together  with  the  assurance  and  hope  that  a 
miscarriage  would  be  averted,  produced  a  favourable  efiecL  Af- 
ter a  lew  hours,  all  the  bad  effects  6^  the  fright  seemed  to  be  over ; 
but  the  child  began  to  make  some  unusuallv  violent  motions. 

In  order  to  dissipate  the  cares  of  the  lady  as  much  as  po»- 
eible,  the  Bupper>uble  was  brought  into  the  bed-room  as  usuti; 
she  herself  desired  to  eat;  all  ut  once  tlic  company  present  vrere 
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alarmed  by  the  cry  of  a  child.  The  little  boy  was  not  b  llu 
house;  the  cry  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  new-bnru  child,  mimt 
the  bedcover  of  the  sick  lady.  Mr  B.  and  the  midwife  buk 
lliought  that  the  lady  had  had  a  sudden  and  quick  deliVoy, 
Every  iierson  present  was  therefure  desired  to  quit  llie  roofn, 
when  the  midwife  made  haste  to  be  assured  of  the  tnitl).  Bat 
what  wa&  her  surprise  when  she  found  no  change,  mtich  leMi 
new-born  chOd,  and  heard  repeatedly  the  cries  of  a  child  in  the 
womb  I 

As  I  lived  in  the  same  house  I  was  immediatety  called,  attiJ 
caine  In  time  to  hear  the  erica  of  the  infant  distinctly  and  ic- 
pealedly.  Illusion  was  here  impossible,  as  no  other  child  ww 
either  in  the  room  or  near  ii.  A  cat,  which  sometimes  produta 
sounds  resembling  (hose  of  a  child,  was  not  in  the  house;  bfr 
■ides  the  sound,  as  mentioned  before,  distinctly  CHme  from  dn 
womb  of  the  patient.  After  n  lime  it  desisted.  Mrs  B.  asnim! 
us,  tliat  though  she  heard  the  cries  as  well  as  any  present,  (.fw 
had  no  onufuqj  feeling.  On  cxamijiation  by  the  midwife,  ii  «» 
found,  that  neither  the  situation  of  the  child,  nor  the  tnuulh  o( 
the  womb,  indicated  an  early  delivery.  The  lower  part  of  llie 
womb  (neck?),  however,  had  guile  vanished. 

Mrs  B.  being  very  much  weakened  by  this  occarrencei  I 
ordered  her  a  cordial  mixture,  by  which,  by  degrees,  she  fell 
herself  much  strengthened,  so  that  on  the  26lh  July,  the  pohw 
in  the  back  and  loms  ceased.  The  motions  of  the  child,  Iioik 
ever,  had  eea»ed  for  some  time,  and,  though  they  came  in  the 
followiiig  day  again,  they  were  but  very  weak. 

In  the  morning  of  die  27ih  July,  she  felt  the  first  JaboBf 
pains,  which  soon  increased  more  and  more ;  but  the  birlli  of 
the  child  advanced  slowly.  She  was  delivered  at  6  o'clock  in 
tlie  evening,  when  a  considerable  discharge  of  walcr'took  p!n«^ 
without  any  rupture  in  the  enclosure  (membranes?)  of  tbeftttut 
having  occurred  before  the  birth. 

The  new-born  child  gave  a  few  wenk  tones,  and  was  then  to 
all  appearance  dead,  from  which  state  it  was  with  difftcnlty  rais- 
ed, it  was  very  poorly  nourished,  and  from  the  formation  of 
its  dittercnt  parts,  seemed  to  be  about  eight  munlhs  (Jd.  Its 
voic«  became  weaker,  till  about  half  an  hour  after  lu  bjrtfc, 
when  it  died. 

Many  cases  of  children  crying  while  still  in  the  womb  bare 
been  related ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  most  phvsiciam 
believe  it  can  only  be  during  a  lingering  delivery,  or  during  the 
birtJi  of  the  child  when  the  head  has  fallen  deeper  into  the  pclri*. 
Hence,  the  above  mentioned  case  seeftis  to  me  (o  be  worthy  oe" 
•notice,  as  it  proves,  that,  even  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  6 
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BtUl  clowd,  and  the  child  not  yet  in  the  pelvu,  the  crying  of  th« 
fruit  ofthe  womb  can  still  t&ke  pUce  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
birth.  To  judge  from  the  evacuation  of  water  about  the  middW 
frf'the  pregDAQcy,  it  may  be  well  sapposed  that  there  had  beetf 
•ome  rent  in  toe  membranes,  by  means  of  which  the  air  was 
probably  introduced.  From  the  foregoine,  it  may  then  be  well 
compr^ended  how  the  child  cried;  but  now  it  could  live  48 
hours  in  the  confined  womb,  surrounded  with  water  io  an  am* 
phibiout  manner,  is  incomprehensible. 

I  am  obliged  to  remark  further, 

I.  That  the  constitution  of  the  lady  is  naturally  strong  j  bat 
she  ifl  nervous,  and  easily  irritated.  Many  disagreeable  occui^ 
rencea  for  tome  years  have  produced  a  weakness  of  nerveii 
which  often  destroys  the  balance  between  sensibility  and  irrit** 
bility. 

8.  TlioK  jtresent  when  the  child  b^an  to  cry,  were  Mr  B» 
bis  clerk,  the  midwife,  a  young  girl  of  aoont  IJ  yeara,  and  twQ 
boys  of  nearly  same  age.     Oa  my  arrival,  I  only  fbnnd  a  mar* 

ried  lady,  the  midwife  and  Mr  & ,  who  all,  as  alto  the  lady 

in  the  straw,  heard  the  crying  of  the  child,  which  was  now  mora 
distinct,  as  the  bedcover  was  then  removed. 

S.  The  situation  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its  crybg  eoald 
not  be  exactly  determined ;  but  it  was  bom  in  a  regular  n 
the  head  having  the  due  situation. 

Stratbttrgk  in  Prvaiot  S^  liecember,  18SI. 


A  Description  qf  a  Singular  State  t^  Stntciural  Ditease  of  tie 
Ixmer  Extremitiet  of  a  Bty  at  AnauUlt  Suae*.  By  J.  Fo>* 
BBou,  Surgeon,  &c. 

"  Ai  fatir'd  momUn  n<  bat  bjr  i^irtat 
nU  bgnn  ud  fUL  ud  antm  &11  nny.  " 

BBAIimASt. 

T\VEIII0  a  lisit  whidi  I  made  in  May  18S0,  at  a  gentleman's 
*^^  seat  near  Anmdel,  Susses,  I  was  request«l  by  a  tedy  to  see  • 
lad,  whose  case  appeared  to  me  so  ungolar,  that  a  deacripUon  of 


it,  taken  on  the  spot,  mnrprobably  be  deemed  acccfibiUe  to  the 
paga  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  The  individoal,  nanN 
ed  Tbomas  Sheppard,  aet.  30,  was  alfected  four  years  from  tlw 
preceding  Jannary,  with  the  first  sensible  symptoms  of  local  d[r> 
case,  save  a  general  distress  which  he  bad  always  ftlt  b  the 
OoS 
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exercise  oFthe  hip-joint  The  attack  commenced  by  a  general 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  knee  of  the  left  leg,  which  wastl- 
ways  painful  at  the  articulation ;  the  swelling  extended  down- 
wards to  the  foot.  After  the  night  on  which  he  was  first  seized^ 
he  retained  no  power  of  getting  out  of  bed,  or  exerting  pro- 
gressive  motion  in  any  manner.  The  swelling  of  the  knee  sap- 
pbrated,  and  his  relations  say  about  a  gallon  of  pus  was  dis- 
charged from  it.  Tlie  thigh  then  became  suddenly  siroln. 
General  enlargement  of  the  whole  extremity  was  now  formed, 
and  a  train  of  phenomena  of  the  most  dreadful  kind  came  on  ia 
succession.  The  hip-joint  became  obviously  aiTectcd.  Large 
and  deep  absccssess  formed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
at  the  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 
Motion  of  the  spine  had  become  painful,  and  tlicre  seemed  to 
be  distortion.  The  abscesses  were  not  merely  confined  to  the 
course  of  the  spine  and  the  inferior  extremities,  but  formed 
also  about  the  shoulder-joint,  scapula,-  and  under  the  true  ribs 
in  each  lumbar  region,  sometimes  discharging  thick  pus,  some- 
times thin  and  light-coloured  matter  in  great  quaniities.  Large 
ulcerations  made  their  appearance  on  the  foot,  attended  wiih 
considerable  discharges. 

^  Tlie  right  extremity  was  gradually  enlarging  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  left.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  the  different  tex- 
tures of  the  limb  appears  to  have  been  as  follows.  It  first  ex- 
isted in  a  manner  but  little  regarded  in  the  hip- joint.  The 
synovia]  membranes  of  the  hip  and  knee-jouits  were  seemingly 
inflamed  (the  kind  of  inflammation  being  specific) ;  the  liga- 
ments, burscc  inucos(V^  as  well  as  the  periosteal  and  medullary 
membranes  of  the  bones,  then  assumed  the  same  action.  Ti)c 
muscles  participated,  though  in  a  less  degree,  than  the  otlier 
structures  of  tlie  limb;  for  their  functions  were  still  partially 
retained,  and  acted  feebly,  in  very  slight  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints.  The  common  integuments  yield- 
ed to  the  same  morbid  changes  as  the  other  tissues. 

In  consequence  of  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  perios- 
teum and  medullary  membrane,  large  portions  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  had  exfoliated,  and  abscesses  had  formed,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  ulcciration  had  allbrdcd  a  passage  for  the  removal  of 
cylindrical  portions  of  bone.  Some  portions  were  necrotic,  and 
passed  away  covered  with  a  bloody  sanies.  The  cellular  mem- 
brane and  cutis  were  thickened ;  and  eflusions  of  the  cuciclc,  in 
large  brown  crusts,  covered  the  surface  of  these  limbs,  now  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.  These  scaly  crusts,  with  the  general 
dense  enlargement  of  the  integuments,  gave  some  re^tcmblaace 
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to  the  homy  hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  .  The  superficisl  veins,  e> 
specially  the  taphena  majur,  distended,  but  not  varicose,  and 
congpicuoutly  blue,  from  the  thinness  of  its  coat^,  appeared  wan- 
Bering  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh.  All  contour  was 
destroyed ;  and  the  size  and  deformity  of  the  left  leg  exceeded 
that  which  is  seen  in  cases  of  (the  Barbadocs  leg]  elephantiasis. 
-The  enlargement  of  the  right  leg  commenced  with  involuntary 
Btartingj  ol  the  muscles,  and  the  consolidation  of  ganglia  about 
the  hamstrin;^.  No  abscess  formed  in  the  knee  of  t)ie  right 
lea,  as  was  the  case  in  the  left.  The  flexor  muscles  which  pass 
betiind  the  malleolus  internus,  had  the  power  of  granduj^  a 
little  motion,  especially  of  the  ankle,  which  «  as  the  least  affected. 
The  impotence  of  the  muscles  was  not  so  much  to  be  imputed 
to  their  concurrence  in  the  disease,  as  to  the  state  of  the  joints. 
The  Itgnments,  and  especially  the  integuments  on  the  dorsum 
of  tlie  foot,  seemed  to  have  undergone  the  most  complete  al- 
teration of  structure.  The  rele  mucosum  was  so  deeply  graven 
as  to  be  remarkably  well  shown  on  the  brown  crusty  eltusioni 
of  the  cuticle.  There  appeared  to  be  no  morbid  change  in  the 
superficial  or  profound  inguinal  glands,  nor  the  absorbents  which 
lead  to  them.  In  my  investigation  I  could  not  gather  that  the- 
lymphatic  system  had  any  way  participated  in  extending  or  r^ 
ceiving  the  disease.  In  the  comparative  condition  of  the  mu». 
cles  and  other  systems  with  those  which  were  diseased,  is  there 
not  some  display  of  the  difference  of  organic  vital  powers  ? 

Ratio  symptomatum. — This  was  a  monstrous  specimen  of  the 
extent  of  local  disease,  which  may  arise  from  that  degenera^ 
of  conformation  and  function  of  the  systems  of  the  body  whi(£ 
constitutes  scrofula.  The  patient  has  no  remembrance  of  any 
exciting  cause  of  the  first  attack,  except  bein^  wetted  through^ 
f^ing  to  bed,  and,  on  the  next  day,  wearing  his  wet  stockings. 
He  telt,  on  the  first  seizure,  pain  in  the  extremities,  and  ex- 
treme  rigor,  succeeded  by  proportioned  reaction.  The  sudden 
manner  in  which  chan<re  of  structure  was  evolved,  with  the 
most  furmid.ible  appeuroiices,  has  led,  I  was  informed,  to  its 
being  first  suspected  to  be  rheumatic  gout ;  but  no  remedy,  no 
depletion,  had  any  control  over  the  disease.  Large  doses  of 
opium  scarcely  mitigated  the  patient's  nightly  anguish.  At  the 
time  when  I  saw  him,  all  acute  symptoms  had  subsided,  anil 
the  state  of  the  bodily  fuccdons  wus  such  as  I  shall  now  endev 
vour  tndelincfite. 

His  appetite,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  while  the 
pnriform  tlischnrges  were  abundant,  was  a  complete  bulimia, 
but  had  abated.  There  existed  occasional  djstenuon  of  the 
abdomen ;  but  1  had  no  reason  to  believe  the  positive  existeoce 
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oT  ntMcnteric  obtitriiction.  The  disease,  accordine  to  the  man- 
ner of  scrorulous  nlfectinns,  firains  ground  in  the  winter  and  uh 
tumn,  the  seasons  of  vicissitude,  and  imprnvos  in  the  Munmer. 
Even  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  his  bedroom  ii  moS 
tensibly  felt.  When  tie  takes  cold,  his  body  becomes  a!dea» 
toUB  all  over ;  and  after  vomitin;^  a  green  glairy  fluid,  pro- 
bably a  mixture  uf  bile  and  mucus,  generally  during  the  tpaoe 
of  three  days,  his  health  improves.  He  is  subject  to  ^ravdt 
and  his  flow  of  urine  has  been  occasionally  obstrocted  by  coa* 
cretionE  of  Htliic  acid,  acting  as  plugs  in  the  uretlira.  He  tui 
sometimes  passed  feces  involuntarily.  If  the  discharges  fran 
the  ulcers  are  checked  by  compression,  his  comttJution  immt- 
diatttu  tuffers — a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  vicflrious  actiaii. 
His  limbs  are  not  now  painful  at  all  times,  but  by  fits  and  ttait^ 
and  during  processes  of  exfoliation. 

When  I  first  went  to  this  young  man's  bedside,  I  wna  atratk 
particularly  with  the  scrofulous  physioguomy.  The  globe  of 
the  eye  was  full  and  dilated ;  the  pupil  large  and  glittering ;  tiw 
albuginea  smooth  and  bluish  ;  the  skin  fine  in  texture,  &nd  of  a 
clear  dusky  paleness.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  hii 
•vouth  had  been  healthy  and  undisturbed,  his  appetite  strong, 
his  bodily  health  sound,  and  no  remarkable  afTection  had  pre- 
ceded his  present  state,  except  general  pains  of  the  joittta  of  the 
inferior  extremities.  Notwithstanding  the  condition  he  wa»  ia 
at  the  period  of  my  observation,  the  animal  functions  contend- 
ed  with  much  vigour  against  the  progress  of  diseased  actioti ; 
but  little  nightly  fever  had  yet  di»played  the  influence  of  irriia> 
tion[  and  life  still  afforded  a  probability  of  considerable  drni* 
tion,  unless  the  breaches  made  by  inflammation  and  disorgani- 
sation, now  menacing  the  spinal  cord,  should  involve  vital  stracv 
tures  in  no  remote  process  of  destruction.  It  is  singular,  tliat 
the  most  vital  parts  exposed  had  so  completely  escaped,  viz.  the 
muscles,  arteries,  lymphatics,  and  the  sheath  of  the  medulla 
Rpinalls,  There  was,  from  this  cause,  probably,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  tiie  morbid  action  instituted,  less  waste  of  the  force* 
of  life  than  in  common  psoas  abscess  [  and  if  we  could  disso- 
ciate in  our  minds  the  feelings  excited  by  the  external  appear- 
ances from  the  state  of  the  frame,  we  might  in  reality  cooiider 
it  les>  formidable, 

I  found  in  all  this  family  the  lineaments  of  the  scroftdotu 
habit,  and  in  some  of  the  children  such  manifestations  as  a> 
largements  of  the  cervical  glands.  I  was  told  that  a.  similar 
case  had  occurred  near  Arundel,  and  that  the  subject  survived 
seven  years.  Another  was  represented  to  me  to  be  exii  '  "'" 
tbe  jnmiediate  neighooHrhood.     1^  was  tiot  so;  1  foi 
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cpminon  hip-case,  with  displacement  of  ttie  head  of  the  ihiefa- 
bone  on  the  dorsum  Hit.  Portions  of  the  ilmm  anA.  femur  had 
exfoliated,  the  limbs  were  wasted,  the  .hamstringG  were  con- 
tracted, and  lumbar  abscess  had  formed.  No  af^ctlon  of  the 
knee,  of  the  integuments  or  other  textures,  existed ;  the  skin 
was  covered  with  redundant  cuticle  merely.  The  bodily  health 
seemed  good)  but  the  tempcratuml  susceptibilities  were  very 
wiimateu.     The  case  was  of  three  years  standing, 

la  the  want  of  power  of  a  part  of  the  body  to  preserre  its 
integrity  of  structure,— in  the  external  appearance  of  the  ports  so 
spontaneously  disorganized, — in  the  quiescent  state,  or  rather  a- 
pathy  of  the  patient's  mind,  this  case  has  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  tuberculatcd  elephantiasis,  eloquently  described  by  Mr 
Robinson  in  the  lOlh  volume  of  the  Medico- Cbirurgicol  Trans- 
actions ;  but  they  differ  in  many  respects,  especially  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  joints  are /as/ affected  in  the  elephantiasis 
or  baros,  and  primordially  in  the  case  which  I  have  related. 

The  particulars  given  are  liable  to  inadvertencies,  in  as  far 
s>  the  patient  and  his  friends  might  be  inaccurate  in  their  re- 
plies to  my  questions ;  but  no  farther.  My  inquiriGs  enable  me 
to  say,  that  scrofulous  affections  are  more  aoundant  on  the 
southern  coast  than  in  more  insular  situations.  This  fact,  which 
is  conformable  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  his 
invaluable  Lectures,  argues  for  the  reverse  of  local  represent- 
Ations. 

EdtjJmrght  ilarch,  1622. 
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Case  of  Injtammatiott  and  Sero-Pttntlent  Dn^tjf  o^  the  Kidntyt 
with  Oisa-oationt.  By  William  Howison,  M.  D.,  one  of 
the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Dispensary,  and  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 

\Jir  C,  It.  Esq.,  kU  25,  a  medical  practitioner  of  this  place,  en- 
joyed  uninterrupted  good  health  until  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  when  he  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  regioa  of 
the  left  kidney,  accompanied  with  all  the  symptoms  of  nephritis. 
After  an  illness  of  considerable  duration  and  severity,  he  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  again  enjoyed  apparently  good  beidth ; 
although,  after  much  fatigue,  or  exposure  to  severe  cold,  he 
experienced  repeated  attacks  of  pain,  .and  symptoms  of  inflam- 
tnatiopi  alwayu  siiuati»l  iu  the  name  place,  the  r^on  of  the 
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left  kidneVf  and  gradually  extending  forwards  towards  the  um- 
bilicus. None  of  these,  however,  was  so  severe  as  to  confine 
him  for  any  period  of  time  to  bed,  the  symptoms  always  yield* 
ing  to  gentle  purgative  medicines  and  low  diet. 

About  the  begmning  of  February  1821,  he  had  a  very  se- 
vere attack,  which  he  attributed  to  exposure  to  excessive  cold 
and  fatigue  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  It  commenced 
mildly ;  but,  notwitnstanding  powerful  remedies,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  it  reached  to  an  alarming  and  dubious  height. 
At  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  hardness  which  was  always  pre- 
sent during  the  attacks  of  the  disease,  we  could  observe,  by 
passing  the  palm  of  our  hands  and  fingers  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  a  peculiar  sense  of  crepitation ;  a  symptom  which  was 
not  perceptible  before.     This  particular  appearance  also  took 

?lace  in  the  attack  of  the  complaint  which  proved  fatal  to  hiro. 
le  was  freely  bled,  and  gradually  and  partially  recovered  in 
the  space  of  about  six  weeks.  He  then  went  to  the  country  for 
some  weeks ;  but  he  had  repeated  attacks  whilst  residing  there. 
They  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  always  yielded  to  mild 
treatment,  with  little  bleeding.  During  the  summer,  he  lived 
almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  diet,  milk,  and  fruit,  which  he 
found  from  experience  to  agree  best  with  him ;  paying  great 
attention  to  regularity  of  bowels,  and  certainly  enjoyed  consi- 
derable health.  He  now  became  lusty,  and  his  countenance, 
which  had  been  completely  blanched  by  the  copious  bleedinga, 
regained  its  usual  florid  appearance.  At  this  period,  he  at- 
tempted to  ride  on  horseback,  but  was  immediately  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  the  trotting  of  the  horse  causing  great  agony,  and 
increase  of  pain.  Durmg  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, he  took  long  excursions,  travelling  in  an  open  gig,  and  his 
health  appeared  to  be  completely  reestablished.  He  returned 
home,  and  recommenced  his  business  as  a  medical  practitioner. 
At  this  period  he  took  a  good  deal  of  fatigue ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  suffered  much  pain,  from  being  observed  repeat- 
edly to  bend  his  body  forwards  for  relief,  although  he  would 
not  r.llow  it  when  questioned.  One  Thursday  evening  about 
the  end  of  September,  he  went  much  earlier  to  bed  than  usual, 
complaining  of  fatigue.  He  rose  next  morning  at  7  o'clock, 
and  his  illness  commenced  at  8.  All  the  symptoms  rapidly  be- 
came aggravated,  notwithstanding  every  means  that  were  used, 
and  continued  until  the  Monday  evening  succeeding,  when  he 
expired.  Dr  Alison  and  I  attended  him  as  usual ;  and  two  days 
previous  to  his  death,  we  were  joined  by  Dr  Duncan  junior. 

The  symptoms,  during  all  these  attacks,  were  entirely  the 
sdmc  in  kind,  differing  only  with  regard  to  their  intensity  and 
duration* 
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The  first  and  most  distinguishing  symptom  vKf.  fixed  pain, 
of  a  jrnnwing  clescrpptiuii,  extending  from  the  spine  forwards 
towards  the  umbilical  region,  increased  by  pressure,  agfrravated 
l>y  the  slightest  touch  during  the  severity  of  the  nt[ucl(,  and 
by  different  positions  of  the  body.  Of  this  latter  circumstance 
he  was  p.irticularjy  sensible  at  varinus  periods,  both  during  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  complaint,  and  after  their  disappearance. 
He  was  often  compelled,  whilst  walking,  or  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion, to  bend  his  body  forwards,  and  remain  so,  to  allow  them 
to  go  off,  and  to  iilleviate  the  pain.  During  the  later  attacks 
of  the  disease,  the  pnin  was  alwnys  most  severe,  and  well  mark- 
ed forwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  anterior  to  the  situation  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  and  during  its  greatest  seve- 
rity only,  did  it  extend  backwards  towards  the  spine.  What 
was  remarkable  also  was,  that  the  pain  in  the  unibUical  regioa 
was  always  aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure,  or  even  touch- 
ing it;  whilst  that  backwards  towards  the  spine,  was  greatly  al- 
leviated by  pressure;  and  during  the  height  of  his  suffering 
even  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  he  repeatedly  desired 
his  back  to  be  pressed  upon  by  the  expanded  hand,  and  rub- 
bed with  warm  flannel,  to  give  support  to  it»  end  to  alleviate  hii 
extreme  su fieri ngs. 

In  no  case  of  a  similar  description,  have  I  observed  the 
sensibility  to  external  cold  so  great  as  in  this.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  rise,  or  when  the  beaclothes  were  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree removed,  which  frequently  took  place  during  bis  tossing 
about  in  bed,  or  upon  the  application  of  leeches,  so  as  to  allow 
the  contact  of  air  to  the  pained  surface,  he  could  not  bear  the 
agony  which  it  produced. 

His  urine,  he  observed  at  times  to  be  smnll  in  quantity,  and 
once  or  twice  slightly  tinged  with  blood ;  but  it  never  was  ob- 
served to  be  milky,  or  to  contain  any  thing  like  pus.  Lat- 
terly, however,  as  neither  he  nor  his  medical  attendants  had 
any  suspicion  that  the  kidney  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  he  pnid 
no  attention  to,  nor  remarked  these  symptoms  to  others.  The 
evening  previous  to  his  death,  however,  lie  complained  of  not 
being  able  to  pass  his  urine,  it  coming  awny  in  small  quantity 
only,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  require  the  catheter  dur- 
ing the  night.  I  directed  warm  cloths  wrung  out  of  water  to  be 
applied  over  the  pubes,  or  to  sit  over  the  steam  of  boiling  water* 
if  he  should  feel  any  uneasiness.  As  he  did  not  mention  this 
feeling  afterwards,  I  conceive  he  must  have  had  no  return ;  and 
the  dissection  proved  that  the  bladder  contained  little  urine. 

His  bowels  were  generally  costive.  During  the  greatest  t^ 
verity  of  the  attacks,  however,  they  always  yielded  to  purgative 
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nlic'mc*  mul  purgative  injcclions,  n1lliuu|;h  at  litnea  with  mbm 
tlilliculry.  'Whilst  bliuuriii^  uiulur  constipation,  bis  suiTenngt 
were  always  iiKgriiviitci),  anJ  relief  for  h  time  followed  eTCiT 
evacuation.  l)uring  the  state  of  health,  or  in  the  interralK  a 
tlie  (liacafie,  lie  paid  great  aiiention  to  thiit  circuoistanoe,  hriig 
itln)0»t  entirely  upon  fruit  and  vegetables.  Upon  every  threat- 
ening of  the  complaint,  and  also  during  its  severity,  be  made  dm 
of  numerous  iniectiona  of  warm  water  thrown  up  tbe  rectmn,  by 
means  of  an  elastic  gum  tube ;  and  from  these  he  felt  gre«I 
benefit. 

The  pulse,  at  tbe  cummcn  cement  of  the  attack,  was  genoif* 
ly  84;  but  on  tbe  second  and  third  days,  as  the  disease  mii^ 
progress,  and  repeated  and  extensive  bleeding!  became  oecor 
sarvt  it  gradually  rose  to  about  120.  It  was,  at  fint*  aimii 
ana  full,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  bleeding*  VMt 
repeated;  but,  in  tbe  February  illness,  when  the  tavaritjF 
of  the  symptoms  was  about  to  yield,  it  became  fio  soil,  lh|l 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  stopped  it,  and  it  could  not 
be  counted.  During  the  attack  which  proved  fBtil,  bo*^ 
over,  it  never  abated  in  number.  Tbe  blood  drawn  certunljr 
relieved  the  pain  for  the  time;  and  it  was  always  followed  Sf 
an  attempt  at  motion  of  the  bowels.  A  day  or  two  prcviou* 
to  death,  what  he  passed  was  not  fiECulent,  bpt  gelatinous  Rial* 
Icr;  and  the  passing  of  it  was  accompanied  with  mo&t  cxcruci- 
ating  pain.  I  have  seen  the  same  repeatedly  take  plaoct  iB  the 
last  singles  of  diarrhcea  and  dj'scntcry.  The  blood  drawn  w« 
always  buily ;  and  as  the  quantity  increased,  the  bufiy  coat  alw 
increased.  During  ihe  duration  of  his  February  illness,  he  loft 
above  ISO  ounces  of  blood ;  and  duriug  that  which  proved  &tal| 
he  lost  nearly  I^.  A  strong  idea  preyed  upon  his  mitidy  tbat 
his  complaint  was  spasmodic  enteritis;  that  it  would  terminate  in 
gangrene,  and  destroy  him:  he  therefore  insisted  continv^ly 
to  be  bled ;  and,  previous  to  bis  death,  he  lighteiicd  the  lij^ 
lure,  and  bled  himself  during  the  night.  ii 

During  the  various  attacks  of  the  disease,  even  up  to  its  G^ 
tal  termination,  be  was  not  troubled  with  thirst;  neitlierdid  \» 
complain  of  rigors,  or  alteration  of  the  pain,  tlie  uxunl  fore- 
runners of  gangrene.  His  skin  was  generally  moist,  nnd  be- 
dewed with  pei'spi  ration,  increased  by  the  copious  use  of  dia- 
phoretics, which  were  administered  lo  him.  His  loiigae  was 
at  times  furred,  but  presented  no  particular  appetirmice.  Tbe 
animated  appearance  of  bis  countenance  altered  but  little;  oei- 
thcr  did  his  cheerful  flow  of  spirits  sink  duriug  ilie  severity  of 
the  attacks,  until  wilbin  a  short  periitd  of  his  death.  From  w- 
tng  recovered  su  txeijuuiUy,  bti  did  nut  (until  witbio  bulf  u 
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hour  of  the  (ktal  event)  believe  that  he  was  ij'v^^'  His  XtoAf 
never  fell  sway  to  any  extent  in  lou  of  eubstaiice,  the  attaclu 
b^ng  of  nich  short  dnration.  A  stran|{er  viewing  his  corpse, 
coald  not  have  told  that  he  had  laboured  under  any  severe  or 
luting  complaint, 

DiSSECTIOK. 

The  body  was  examineil  by  me,  the  morning  succeeding  to 
his  death,  in  presence  of  Dr  Duncan  junior,  Proressor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Gr  Alison,  Joint  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Me- 
dicine, and  several  other  gentlemen. 

Upon  dividing  the  int^uments  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
there  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  &t  between  the  mus- 
des  and  the  skin  {  as  much,  or  more,  thaii  is  generally  met  with 
in  a  subject  of  his  age. 

'  Thorax. — There  were  some  slight  adhesions  of  the  lungs 
to  the  pleura  on  the  right  side.  The  lungs  exhibited  no 
marks  of  disease,  neither  did  the  pericardium,  which  contaiiw 
ed  the  usual  quantity  of  water ;  nor  the  heart  or  large  blood- 
Tesaels,  with  the  exception  of  containing  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  blood  than  is  usually  found  on  such  occasions. 

Abdomen. — Upon  &irly  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
every  thing  visible  upon  the  fint  inspection  appeared  per- 
fectly natural.  The  liver,  upon  being  pulled  down,  had  a 
blanched,  white  look ;  and,  upon  cuttmg  into  its  substance 
remarkably  little  blood  exuded  from  the  divided  surftcei  hk 
every  other  respect,  this  viscus  presented  a  healthy  appear* 
ance.  The  omentum  was  in  its  natural  situation,  and  o^ed 
nothing  remakarble.  Upon  laying  back  the  omentum  over  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  intestinal  canal  appeared  in  its  na> 
tural  state,  but  blanched.  We  commenced  with  the  stomach 
*nd  spleen,  neither  of  which  deviated  in  the  slightest  respect 
from  the  healthy  structure ;  and  then  traced  the  canal  throngh- 
out  its  whole  extent.  We  observed  nodiing  unusual,  until 
■re  came  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  which  was  con* 
■tdembly  thrown  Torwards  from  its  natural  position ;  and,  up- 
on drawing  it  jbrwards  from  its  situation,  a  large,  oblong,  flat 
tumour,  occopying  the  whole  lumbar  region  and  part  of  ^e 
ilium,  lying  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  evidently  containing 
m  fluid,  presented  itself  to  our  notice.  To  have  a  proper  view 
of  it,  we  removed  the  alimentary  canal  completely  fnmi  that  tide 
of  the  body,  drawing  it  over  towards  the  opposite  ime. 

The  tumour  extended  upwards  towards  the  true  ribs,  and 
downwards  towards  the  pelvis ;  backwards  towards  the  spin^ 

M)4  ^imnU  t4  wiihUi  n  litMp  apac«  of  the  HB^iUciw.    Jt  vfm^ 
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surcd  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  nine  inches  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  was  of  a  reniibrm  shape ;  the  upper  end,  which  wis 
in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  beinv  evidently  broader  than.the 
lower,  which  descended  into  the  pelvis.  One  of  the  flat  sides 
lay  upon  the  lumbar  niusclesi  and  the  other  was  seen  covered  with 
peritoneum,  when  the  intestines  were  drawn  aside.  The  dor- 
sum was  convex,  and  was  slightly  marked  by  two  notches,  di- 
viding it  into  three  parts,  or  lobes.  The  inner  edge  was  re- 
markable lor  the  projection  of  a  large  conical  bag,  full  of  an  ap- 
parently diaphiuious  iluid,  of  which  the  apex  was  towards  the 
spine,  and  the  base  was  received  into  the  body  of  the  tu- 
mour, which  seemed  to  be  the  kidney,  with  its  infundibula 
and  pelvis  greatly  enlarged  and  distended.  There  was  no 
remains  of  the  fat  in  which  the  kidney  is  usually  imbedded. 
Hy  forcing  our  fingers  completely  rouncl  it,  separating  the  cel- 
lular substance,  dividing  some  indurated  ligamentous  bands  by 
which  it  was  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  the  koifi^ 
after  considerable  labour  and  attention  not  to  rupture  it,  we 
found  we  could  remove  it  completely  from  its  situation,  and 
that  it  included  the  kidney  entirely  within  it.  We  tied  and 
divided  the  renal  vessels,  (neglecting,  however,  the  ureter,  which 
we  had  unfortunately  divided  with  the  knife),  when  the  kidney 
came  out  like  an  onion  from  its  cell,  leaving  an  immense  ca- 
vity behind. 

Upon  placing  the  kidney  in  a  basin  to  examine  it  more  par- 
ticularly, n  little  purulent  fluid  escaped,  which  made  us  think 
we  had  ruptured  it.  We  found,  however,  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  an  orifice  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  ure- 
ter in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  we  had  neglected  to  tie. 
The  outer  surface  was  whitish,  smooth,  and  reniform.  To  the 
touch  it  gave  the  idea  of  hard  masses,  like  scybnia,  contain- 
ed in  a  bladder  full  of  fluid.  It  was  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal 
inci»ion  along  the  dorsum,  which  allowed  between  two  and  three 
pounds  of  fluid  to  escape.  The  tumour  was  now  found  to  be 
formed  entirely  of  the  dilated  kidney,  the  cortical  and  medul- 
lary part  of  which  had  disappeared,  except  a  few  small  portions, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  cavernous  cyst,  consisting  of  the  proper 
external  membrane  of  the  kidney  and  its  internal  membrane 
much  thickened.  It  was  divided  into  three  large  irregular  ceils 
(double  circulo-ccllular),  freely  communicating  with  the  dilat- 
ed pelvis,  into  the  apex  of  which  the  ureter,  of  its  natural  size, 
opened.  The  doublings  of  the  inner  membrane,  forming  tha 
septa,  were  hard,  like  cartilage  with  thickened  edges;  audits 
surface  was  in  general  smooth  and  dense,  except  in  u  few  placesj 
where  there  were  small  irregular  ulcerb  with  ragged  edges. 
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The  fluid  did  not  possess  the  smell,  tnste,  or  any  of  the  pecu- 
liar sensible  qusliti^  of  urine,  but  was  of  a  whitish  colour^ 
like  pus  diluted  with  scrum. 

'  On  emptying;  the  kidney,  there  was  found  upon  the  plate  up- 
on which  it  was  opened  a  small  calculus  of  a  very  irregular 
shape  and  appearance,  having  some  resemblance  to  a  small  ri- 
vet nail  of  copper,  and  which,  on  being  tried,  exactly  6tted  the 
orifice  of  the  ureter.  It  may  be  described  as  having  a  body  and 
two  heads.  The  body  was  formed  of  a  short  quadrangular 
prism,  with  rounded  edgcsi  and  its  terminal  planes  inclining, 
and  to  each  was  attached,  us  if  soldered  on,  a  tliin  plate  or  head 
of  the  same  quadrangular  shape,  but  a  little  larger,  so  as  to 
project  beyond  the  edges  of  the  prism.  The  colour  of  the  body 
was  between  wax  and  honey  yellow,  and  its  surface  shone  with 
a  vitreo-resinous  polish.  The  surface  of  the  terminating  plates 
was  yellow-grey,'  and  less  highly  polished.  Its  weight  was 
1^  grain;  and  the  smallest  of  the  subjoined  Sgures  repreaenti 
exactly  ita  size  and  form.  Three  of  the  other  figures  are  mag- 
nified views  of  the  entire  calculus ;  and  the  two  to  the  right 
■how  its  intenial  structure  partly.  In  handling  it  rather  rough- 
ly, one  of  the  terminal  plates  came  o£f,  and  showed  it  to  con- 
aist  of  a  nucleus  encrusted.  The  figure  to  the  right  of  all  ii 
the  terminal  plate,  having  the  middle  part  entire,  smooth  and 
concave,  with  the  margin  broken  from  the  shell  surrounding 
tlie  body  of  the  calculus,  resembling  striated  spar,  with  scopi- 
form  fibres. 


Dr  Duncan  junior,  to  whom  I  delivered  the  calculus  for  aoo* 
lysis,  requested  Dr  Marcet,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  upon  a  visit* 
to  undertake  it;  from  whom  he  received  the  following  answer. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  little  smooth  burnished  calculus.  The 
external  luiitre  is  owing  to  its  great  smoothness,  and  to  the  sir- 
face  being  stained  by  some  morbid  secretion  of  the  kidney  or 
bladder.  These  circumstances  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
case  of  lithic  acid,  but  not  exclusively  so.  In  the  present  case, 
the  calculus  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime :  it  is  in  fact  a  smooth 
mulberry  calculus.  1  return  to  you  what  remains  of  it,  th^t 
you  itaay  satisfy  yourself  on  the  subject.  You  need  only  direct 
upon  the  smallest  fragment  of  it  the  point  of  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, iirged  by  tlie  blowpipe.  You  will  see  it  swell  ont  and 
whiten  tlie  tnoment  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  flame ;  and  wkhia 
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drop  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  n  drop  of  cncnlatc  of 
ni;  you  will  in  half  a  minute  satisfy  yourself  of  its  naturr." 

As  we  were  now  certain  that  the  left  or  diseased  kidney  cnnld 
not  have  performed  its  function  of  transmitting  urine  to  the  ureter 
Mid  bladder,  wc  anxiously  proceeded  to  the  examination  oftk* 
rif;hl,  or  healthy  one,  which  wc  found  evidently  enlarged,  of  ■ 
redder  colour  than  natural,  and  distended  with  blood,  from  the 
increased  action  to  which  it  was  now  subjected,  or  from  its  pei^ 
formins  the  duties  of  both  kidnies,  which  it  must  have  dime  for 
n  considerable  time.  The  ureter  was  also  greatly  enlarfted 
tbrauirhout  its  whole  length.  The  bladder  was  couiracted,  and 
contained  little  urine. 

Tbe  details  of  this  dissection  illustrate  many  ciircumstaocei  of 
our  patient's  complaints,  of  which,  previous  to  death,  ve  wvn 
completely  ignorant. 

Isf,  That  inflammation  existed  at  particular  periods,  nccorn* 
panied  with  severe  pain.  That  the  seat  of  tliis  inHummolion 
was  not  the  intestinal  canal,  nor  the  omentum,  nor  the  perilo- 
neiim,  nor  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  as  imagined  by  bit  va< 
rious  medical  attendants;  but  that  it  existed  In  the  interior  at 
the  kidney,  and  arose  from  the  ulceration  there  going  on.  Tliat 
this  hiflamniation  was  not  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  but  that  it 
made  its  appearance  with  the  various  ulcerations  which  we  then 
diKovered. 

adfy,  That  there  were  present  swelling,  tumour,  and  bard* 
ness,  which  did  not  proceed  from  air  or  crepitus  in  tlie  iotetti- 
nal  canal,  as  described  by  Dr  Abercrombie  to  exist  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  viscera,  nor  from  the  commencement  of 
gangrene,  as  several  of  us  supposed ;  but  that  it  was  prnducnl 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  fluid  within  the  sacs  of  the  diseased 
kidney. 

Sdly,  and  lasHj/,  That  there  was  no  probability  of  the  pt- 
tient  recovering  under  the  use  of  any  medicine,  external  or  in- 
ternal ;  the  only  prospect  of  relief  appearing  to  arise  from  punc- 
tnring  the  diseased  kidney  (if  we  could  have  conjectured  ihf 
nature  of  the  disease  previous  to  death)  by  means  of  ».—-'■ 
and  trocar  introduced  from  the  region  of  the  spine. 


XII. 

Observations  relative  to  the  Action  of  the  Hrart  in  Fishes.     By  I 
R.  Knox,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 


Tn  1817,  whilst  at  sea,  and  betwc 


n  the  tropics,  ihe 
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for  sharks  bonitot,  dolphins,  and  other  fishes,  with  which  these 
•eas  abound.  An  opportunity  thus  presented  itself  of  observing 
the  motion  of  the  heart  in  these  cold-blooded  animals,  and  of 
noting  down  at  the  instant  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
when  that  organ  is  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fish.  I  roav 
previously  remark,  that  the  sharks  were  uniformly  taken  with 
the  hook ;  but  that  the  bonitos,  dolphins,  &c«  were  ofi^n  struck 
with  a  sort  of  harpoon. 

The  heart  of  the  shark  Is  comparatively  small ;  the  pericarp 
dium  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  not  very  easily  seen ;  its  ex^ 
istence,  however,  is  evident  on  a  very  careful  inspection.  The 
heart  is  single,  t.  f.  consists  of  an  auricle  and  ventricle.  The 
vein  entering  the  auricle  is  large^  and,  on  its  internal  surface^ 
has  much  the  aj^earanee  of  muscular  fibres.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  vein  into  the  auricle,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  eusta<p 
chian  valve  in  man,  there  is  a  considerable  membranous  dupli* 
cature,  of  a  circular  Form,  and  composed  of  two  portions :  the 
lower  portion  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  heart  of  a  shark 
about  three  feet  long  was  removed  from  the  body  of  the  fish 
diortly  after  it  was  caught.  The  heart  showed  remains  of  vi« 
tality,  by  the  contraction  of  its  cavities  for  several  minutes* 
When  these  motions  were  not  interfered  with,  and  the  heart 
allowed  to  lie  undisturbed  on  the  table,  its  cavities  were  seen 
to  move  and  contract  themselves  in  regular  succession,  com* 
mencing  tf/miys  with  the  vein,  which  was  seen  first  to  move; 
next  followed  the  creeping,  vermicular,  tremulous  action  of  the 
auricle;  and  lastly,  the  violent,  powerful,  convulsive- like  action 
of  the  ventricle,  by  which  this  cavity  was  raised  considerably 
from  the  table,  and  its  point  thrown  towards  its  base.  These 
motions  succe^ed  each  other  with  great  regularity ;  and  though^ 
as  life  gradually  became  extinct,  the  auricle  sometimes  moved 
without  a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  am^ 
irary  of  this  neoe»  happened. 

The  motions  observed  in  the  heart  of  a  shark  six  feet  in  lengthy 
did  not  difier  materially  from  those  described  above.  In  an<- 
other  also,  taken  from  a  shark  about  six  feet  in  length,  the  veil-*, 
tricle  did  not  contract,  but  remained  sofL  Many  drops  of  blood 
were  visible^  effused  over  the  surface  of  the  ventricle,  beneath 
the  smooth  transparent  investing  membrane.  I  now  became 
anxious  to  ascertain  several  points  more  minutely  than  I  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  do ;  ana,  particularly,  I5/,  that  regarding 
the  motion  so  observable  in  the  vein ;  2^,  the  regular  succea* 
fiion  of  action  commencing  uniformly  with  the  vein,  a  pheno- 
menon so  unexpected  ;  and,  3^/,  the  motion  of  the  ventricle. 

I  began  therefore  with  the  motion  of  the  venous  trunk ;  and 
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on  looking  very  attentively  into  the  anricle  by  the'  veiious  ori- 
fice»  I  perceived  the  valve  or  daplicature  corresponding  to  the 
eustachian  valve  in  man,  contract  extensively,  and  apparently 
cut  off  all  communication  betwixt  the  vein  and  auricle.  This 
contraction  of  the  valve  was  immediately  followed  by  a  corre> 
•ponding  motion  in  the  auricle.  These  motions  were  observed 
dfuring  a  succession  of  several  minutes. 

When  the  vein  or  auricle  was  touched  with  the  finger,  point 
of  a  pen,  needle,  or  other  hard  body,  it  immediately  con- 
tracted, or,  in  other  words,  moved;  for  we  cannot  speak  with  pro* 
priety  of  the  contraction  of  a  cavity,  the  parietes  of  which  lay 
flaccid  for  want  of  a  distending  fluid.  The  motion  induced  in 
the  auricle  by  the  application  of  any  stimulant,  was  followed  bjr 
a  violent  convulsive  contraction  of  the  ventricle ;  but  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  finger,  or  needle  to  the  ventricle,  did  not  in  any 
instance  excite  the  organ  to  action.  On  the  finger  being  push- 
ed into  the  vein,  the  motions  of  the  auricle  were  instantaneous, 
of  rapid  succession,  and  strongly  marked;  and  this  condnued 
for  a  considerable  time. 

In  all  the  hearts  examined,  excepting  one,  the  ventricle,  dur- 
ing its  contraction,  raised  itself  quite  up  from  the  table  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  I  suspended  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  found  that,  during  contraction,  the  point  apparently 
approached  the  base  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
raised  itself  up,  unaided,  towards  the  fingers.  The  space  it  mov- 
ed through  was  considerable. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  observations  with  a 
few  fashionable  opinions  regarding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  heart,  in  living  bodies;  but  my  present  avocations  do  not 
allow  of  sufficient  leisure  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude*  bv  detailin<r  a  few  circumstances  regardinff  the  an- 
atomy  and  physiology  of  the  heart  of  the  bonito. 

In'latitude  J  3®  17",  and  longitude  28%  the  bonito  fish  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  around  the  vessel ;  several  were  struck 
with  the  harpoon,  and  so  taken.  The  appearance  of  the  heart 
in  these  fishes  will  be  readily  understood  even  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  comparative  anatomy,  from  the  following  brief 
description.  A  vein,  or  venous  sinus,  terminates  in  a  thin  l)ut 
completely  muscular  auricle,  whose  parietes  lay  collapsed,  and 
must  be  raided  up  and  separated,  in  order  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  considerable  cavity.  A  wcll-lbrmcd  auriculci-ventn- 
cular  valve  is  present,  cutting  oflf  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the 
ventricle  to  the  auricle.  The  former  is  shaped  like  a  horse's 
hoof,  and  is  exceedingly  thick  and  muscular,  formed  so,  no 
doubt,  to  give  to  the  blood  a  viotnenlum  sufficient  to  overcouie 
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the  elasticity  of  the  bulb  or  pedicle  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  pericardium  is  firm«  wrapped  loosely  round  the  heart,  and 
including  irithin  ita  cavity  the  Dulb  of  the  artery.  "Die  great 
vein  running  into  the  auricle  u  exceedingly  delicate;  though 
examined  carefully  with  a  magnifier,  no  valve  corresponding  to 
the  eustachian  in  msQ  could  oe  discovered.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  vein  into  the  auricle,  a  number  of  circular  fibres  seemed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  valve.  The  pulmonary  artery,  or  ra- 
ther its  bulb,  though  of  a  fibrous  structure,  is  evidently  not 
muscular ;  in  no  instance  was  it  seen  to  move,  nor  was  it  af- 
fected by  any  stimulus.  From  the  number  and  appearance  of 
its  coats,  it  must  be  highly  elastic,  and  capable  of  reacting 
strongly  on  the  blood  propelled  into  it  by  the  heart.  The  four 
portions  into  which  the  heart  of  the  honito  may  be  divided  are 
totally  dissimilar  to  each  other,  the  structure  of  the  great  veia 
being  quite  unlike  that  of  the  auricle;  whilst  the  ventricle  and 
pulmonary  bulb  neither  resemble  each  other,  nor  any  other 
part  of  the  heart.  Finally,  there  is  no  gradation  of  structure, 
as  some  have  supposed. 

On  removing  the  heart  of  the  bonito  ^m  the  thoracic  caviftr, 
the  auricle  continued  to  move  for  some  time,  but  the  ventricle 
ceased  its  contractions  instantly.  When  the  heart  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  body,  though  exposed  by  opening  the  thoracic 
cavity  and  pericardium,  bom  cavities  continued  to  contract  or 
move  for  some  time.  During  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  it 
felt  soft  to  the  touch,  and  firm  during  its  contracted  state.  Soon 
after  death,  the  ventricle  became  permanently  firm  and  con- 
tracted. 

Edit^urghf  Jime  35,  1621. 
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On  the  Simple  TVeaiment  rf  Suphilii.  By  Samuel  Hili, 
M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
and  Auistant  Surgeon  to  the  Forces  in  North  Britain, 

'T'he  variety  of  opinions  and  doubts  which  physicians  occ^ 
-^  sionally  entertain  regarding  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  certain 
doctrines,  often  lead  to  investigations,  the  results  of  which  are 
interestiiw  to  those  engaged  in  ibem,  and  not  UDfrequeotly  piO' 
ductive  of  public  utility. 

yOiL.  XTiii.  Ko.  7S.  F  p 
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The  treatment  of  syphilis  without  the  employment  of  mer- 
curv,  which  has  for  some  years  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession,  especially  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  Army 
find  Navy,  has  led  to  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  tend  to  sup- 
{k)rttheDelief,  that  mercury,  while  in  certain  circumstances  and 
cases  it  may  be  useful,  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
that  disease;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  many  army 
medical  officers,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  will  seem  to  war- 
rant the  inference,  all  the  forms  of  syphilis  are  curable  without 
the  use  of  that  remedy. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  syphilis  into  Europe,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  1 5th  century,  it  has  claimed  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  occasionally  that  of  the 
public,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dreadful  ravages  which  at 
that  time  in  particular,  and  on  numerous  occasions  since,  it  has 
been  observed  to  inflict,  but  also  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
controversies  regarding  its  nature,  and  the  powers  of  different 
remedies  which  have  been  at  various  times  suggested  as  being 
the  most  efficacious  in  combating  or  removing  the  disease. 
-  Although  the  remedies  tried  have,  in  their  turn,  enjoyed  the 
temporary  reputation  of  possessing  considerable  powers  and 
▼irtues,  either  in  mitigating  or  altogether  removing  the  virulent 
efiects  of  syphilis,  no  one  of  them  has  so  repeatedly  or  success- 
fully possessed,  or  for  so  long  a  period  maintained  that  charac- 
ter, as  mercury;  whose  virtues,  as  an  antisyphilitic  remedy,  have 
been  highly  extolled  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  ancient, 
and  nearly  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  disease ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  authors  acknowledge  the  baleful  effects  of 
this  medicine,  yet,  until  very  lately,  it  was  considered  by  every 
one  of  the  present  day  to  possess  specific  virtues  in  tlie  cure  of 
syphilis. 

We  find,  however,  according  to  the  learned  Astruc,  that  the 
question  concerning  the  utility  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  syphi- 
lis was  debated  early  in  the  ICth  century  ;  and  at  that  time  se- 
veral very  eminent  men  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
unnecessary. 

For  fourteen  years,  I  was  instructed  in  the  belief  that  syphilis 
was  not  to  be  effectually  removed  from  the  constitution  without 
the  aid  of  mercurjr;  and,  until  the  latter  end  of  1816,  I  used 
that  remedy  in  all  cases  of  this  disease.  In  December  of  that 
year,  I  witnessed,  and  fii*st  assisted  in  that  mode  of  treatment,  s 
description  and  the  results  of  which  I  propose  to  submit  in  the 
following  pages.  Since  that  period,  these  results  have  been  so 
favourable  as  to  induce  me  to  continue  this  practice,  and  to  en- 
tertain ahnost  implicit  cgnfidence  in  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
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tion,  aided  by  less  powerful  remedies  than  mercury,  to  resist' 
the  influence  of  the  disease;  and,  until  I  shall  be  convinced  that 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  srphilis  is  inconsistent  with  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  individuals  intrusted  to  my  care,  I  think 
I  shall  be  fully  justified  in  the  continuance  of  it. 

The  general  history  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  those  cases 
which  have  been  placed  under  my  care,  with  such  facts  and  ob- 
servations that  have  during  the  time  presented  themselves  to 
my  notice,  I  shall  treat  of  under  the  following  heads : — 

Description  and  Treatment  of  Primary  Symptoms. 

Description  and  Treatment  of  Secondary  Symptoms. 

Observations  and  Opinions  respecting  the  Efficacy  of  this 
Treatment. 

Q/'  Ptimaty  Affections. — By  the  primary  affections  of  syphi- 
lis, are  understood  those  local  effects  which  are  at  first  engen- 
dered by  the  application  of  the  morbid  poison  of  syphilis  to 
some  part  of  the  body ;  and  as  this  application  generally  takes 
place  in  sexual  intercourse,  the  parts  of  generation  are  its  usual 
seat;  and  only  through  the  medium  of  these  efiects  (except 
when  the  disease  is  engendered  in  utero)  can  the  constitution 
become  contaminated. 

These  effects  are  gonorrhoea,  ulcer,  or  chancre^  and,  accord- 
ing  to  some  authors,  bubo ;  while  others  believe  the  latter  af- 
fection to  be  an  intermediate  symptom  between  the  local  and 
constitutional  disease. 

Of  the  first  affection,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  particular  notice^ 
farther  than  to  observe,  that  Mr  Hunter  believed  that  it  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  syphilis,  while  he  adopted  an  opposite  mode 
of  treatment  in  each ;  and  Drs  Balfour  and  Duncan  senior  in 
this  country,  and  Professor  Tode  in  Germany,  conceived  go- 
norrhoea to  arise  altogether  from  a  distinct  poison  from  that  of 
syphilis. 

Of  Ulcer  or  Ckancre,^-An  assemblage  of  certain  characters 
in  an  ulcer  situated  on  some  part  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
which  ulcer  has  followed  impure  sexual  intercourse,  and  does 
not  show  any  disposition  to  heal  without  the  use  of  mercury,  is 
agreed,  amongst  authors,  to  distinguish  the  syphilitic  from  every 
other  species  of  ulcer.  These  cnaracters  have  been  described 
by  Mr  Hunter ;  and  were  by  him,  as  well  as  many  other  expe- 
perienced  men,  believed  to  be  the  unerring  marks  of  the  truly 
▼enereal  ulcer. 

But  while  I  name  Mr  Hunter,  which  I  do  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  admiration  of  his  talents  and  genius  as  an  ardent 
investigator  of  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  phenomena  of 
;,  yet  I  cannot  help  (though  with  the  greatest  diffidence) 
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oSering  snme  reasons  for  believing,  that  his  ohservationG,  in  re- 
gard to  the  appearances  and  progresa  of  Hyphilitic  ulcers,  have 
Been  in  some  degree  founded  in  error ;  and  that,  from  the  an- 
thority  of  his  high  abilities,  nnd  the  ceiebrity  of  his  name,  a 
too  implicit  reliance  has  been  placed  in  the  correctness  of  his 
opinions,  and  justice  of  his  conclusions. 

Theiie  characters  of  truly  syphilitic  ulcers  appear  to  me 
to  be  fallacious,  because  they  are  not  exclusively  those  of,  or 
essential  to,  a  syphilitic  ulcer. 

For,  \it.  Ulcers  on  the  fienitals,  arising  from  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  syphililic  infection,  occasionally,  and  very  often, 
do  present  an  assemblage  of  more  or  fewer  of  those  appearances 
which  have  been  considered  aa  characteristic  of  a  truly  syphilitic 
ulcer. 

id.  Ulcers  on  the  genitals  arising  from  impure  sexual  con* 
gress,  present  a  variety  of  appearances  in  different:  individuals, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individual,  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  part  or  parts  on  which  the  ulcer 
or  ulcers  arc  situated,  according  to  the  age,  temperament,  dis- 
position, habit  of  the  individual,  or  according  to  the  degree  of 
attention  to,  or  neglect  of,  cleanliness,  which  has  been  previ- 
oiuly  paid  by  the  infected  person. 

Si'/,  Those  ulcers  alone  which  are  pogaeised  of  such  an  as- 
semblage of  characters  which  are  said  to  distinguish  a  syphi- 
litic ulcer,  except  that  of  not  having  any  disposition  to  heal 
without  the  use  of  mercury,  although  these  ulcers  should  be  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  buboes,  which  may  have  been  re- 
moved without  the  use  of  mercury,  are  not  alone  uniformly 
followed  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

+fA,  Ulcers  arising  from  impure  connexion,  and  which 
present  every  variety  of  appearance  and  character,  from  the 
simple  elevated,  to  the  excavated  and  indurated  ulcer,  with  un- 
even and  everted  edges,  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  follow- 
sd  by  constitutional  infection ;  although,  in  many  ca$es,  these 
ulcers  have  neither  been  accompanied  nor  followed  by  bubo. 

5th,  Ulcers  on  tlie  genitals,  whether  arising  from  impure 
sexual  intercourse,  or  from  any  other  cause,  are  frequently  ob- 
served to  change  their  appearance  and  character  during  the 
progress  of  the  treatment,  according  to  tlie  peculiarity  of  dis- 
position in  the  patient,  the  degree  of  constitutional  irritation 
present,  or  that  which  is  sometimes  locally  produced  by  certwi 
remedies  applied  to  the  sore. 

And,  lastly.  By  certain  caustic  or  escharotic  substancea  ap- 
plied to  simple  superficial  ulcerations  or  excoriations  on  tie 
genitalsi  or  upon  phlegmonous  abscesses  in  the  state  of  sup- 
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piuration,  an  meniblaffe  of  more  or  fewer  of  tho*e  characten 
eaid  to  be  distinctiTe  of  the  traly  lyphilitic  nicer,  mi^,  in  paiv 
ticular  in^Tiduali,  occasionally  lolfair. 

If  the  above  reaaoni,  therefore,  are  jnst,  it  follows  that  nlccra, 
arising  from  impure  sexual  congress,  are  influenced  by  so  many 
different  circumstances  of  cunititution,  habit,  temperamenl^  at- 
mosphere, intemperance,  attention  to  or  neglect  of  desnliness, 
&C. ;  and,  according  to  that  iuflneace,  assume  so  many  different 
forms,  that  it  becomes  an  extremely  difBcult  task  to  pronounce 
with  accnracy  on  the  nature  of  the  complaint 

When  situated  on  the  same  texture,  or  on  different  textures 
in  the  same  individual,  these  ulcers  often  present  a  diversified 
appearance ;  and  I  have,  in  several  instances,  had  occasion  to 
notice  from  five  to  seven  ulcers  in  the  same  individual,  each  of 
which  differed  in  its  characters  from  the  other.  To  what,  then, 
are  we  to  attribate  this  variety  ?  Is  it  to  the  action  of  several 
distinct  poisons?  Or  is  it  to  the  actioh  of  the  syphilitic  poison 
alone? 

If  it  be  to  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison  alone,  our  di- 
agnostic characters  are  incorrect  and  useless. 

If  it  be  to  the  action  of  distlact  poisons,  By  what  charactera 
are  we  to  distinguish  that  ulcer  which  is  the  eaect  of  the  vene- 
real pMion  from  the  others  ? 

If  these  ulcers,  whatever  their  appearances  may  be,  should 
be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms  >t  appears  to  me  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  they  had  a  syphilitic  origin ;  but,  until 
these  effects  are  observed  on  the  coostitution,  they  cannot,  with 
any  accura^,  be  distinguished  from  tfaoae  ulcers  which  are  not 
syphilitic. 

It  is  I  think,  not  improbable,  that  almost  eveiy  spiDcies  of 
ulcer  arising  from  other  causes  except  that  produced  by  va^ 
ricose  Teins  may  also  occasionally  be  found  to  have  its  cor> 
T«HMndent  appearance  existing  in  chancre. 

I  do  not  mean,  therefore,  to  assert,  that  all  those  ulcers  wbidi 
have  come  under  my  observation  and  care  have  been  truly  s^ 
philidc,  nor  can  I  justly  say  what  proportion  of  them  have 
been  so;  but  that  some,  however,  out  of  such  a  number  as 
mo  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  must  have  partaken  of  that  nature, 
will,  I  Aontd  think,  be  admitted,  especially  since  some  (nine- 
teen) have  been  succeeded  by  symptoms  milder,  indeet^  bqt 
MologoDS  to  those  constitutional  afiections  which  follow  where 
tnercurv  has  been  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  primaiy 
complaint;  and  as  the  result  in  all  (i.  e,  removal  without  mer- 
cury) has  been  similar,  the  eonclubkniB  to  be  drawn  will  Dot,  I 
CDQceivc^  be  materially  afiected. 
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The  cases  I  have  classed,  accordingly,  as  they  appeared  to 

?08seM  more  or  fewer  of  those  characters  described  by  Mr 
lunter  and  other  authors,  as  distinctive  of  true  syphilis  (ex* 
cept  that  of  showing  no  disposition  to  heal  without  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury),  into  those  of  true  venereal  character  and 
those  not ;  showing  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  consdtuUonal  affections  following 
each  description  of  ulcers.  {Vide  General  Table.)  The  whole 
of  these  adBections  have,  however,  submitted  to  a  similar  mode 
of  treatment,  i.  e»  without  mercury,  and  yielded  to  it  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  circumstance. 

Of  the  Method  of  treating  Chancre. 

«<  In  qumodi  caw  prim*  omnia  sunt  quia  tt  absdnentia* " 

Cdnu^  Lib.  vi.  Cap.  5.  SkL  L 

The  treatment  of  chancre  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
antiphlogistic  plan,  on  the  principle  of  the  complaint  being 
purely  local,  and  as  if  void  of  any  specific  action.  This  treat- 
ment may  be  divided  into  general  and  local. 

Four  circumstances  are  chiefly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in 
what  may  be  called  the  general  treatment. 

1.  That  the  patient  be  confined  to  bed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  time  he  remains  under  treatment. 

2.  That  for  the  first  week,  or  until  after  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms shall  have  subsided,  and  the  primary  afi*ections  shall  exhi- 
bit a  healthy  disposition,  all  animal  food  should  be  withheld 
from  him ;  and  even  after  this  time,  only  a  small  portion  to  be 
allowed. 

S.  When  inflammation,  or  much  of  the  phlogistic  diathesis 
is  present,  large  general  bleedings  to  be  practised  and  repeat- 
ed according  to  Uie  nature  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  snd 
age  and  vigour  of  the  patient,  especially  if  this  state  be  accom* 
panied  either  by  bubo,  phimosis,  paraphimosis,  phagedena,  or 
gangrene. 

4.  Purging,  by  means  of  some  one  of  the  neutral  saft% 
compound  powder  of  jalap,  oL  ricinij  &c.  is  to  be  adopted  cm 
the  admission  of  evcir  patient ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  that  the  torpor  of  the  bowels,  which 
is  occasioned  by  confinement,  may  be  obviated. 

The  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  these  points,  especially 
the  two  first,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  I  have  oN 
%en  had  occasion  to  witness  an  ulcer,  which,  while  the  patient 
was  observing  a'  bori;^ntal  position^  and  using  low  diet^  was 
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nearly  healed,  auume  a  leu  &vounble  aspect  in  the  coune  of 
a  few  hours  only  after  the  individual  had  beon  allowed  to  a»r 
sume  the  erect  poiture,  and  in  the  tame  apace  of  time  again  re- 
sume iti  healthy  disposition  after  having  returned  to  the  recum-> 
bent  position. 

The  same  circumstances  have  been  often  observed  to  take 
place  on  too  early  a  change  of  diet,  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
animal  food  being  allowed. 

Of  the  Local  Treatment  of  Chawre^  or  Ulceralitms  of  the 
Penit,  Jbittfoiing  Sexual  Intera>urse.~~The  local  treatment  of 
chancre  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  on 
which  ulcers,  without  any  specific  action,  are  usually  treated^ 
and  chiefly  according  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan. 

If,  when  first  seen,  chancres  or  ulcers  appear  foul,  covered 
with  scabs  or  crusts,  or  when  they  are  accompanied  with  much 
surrounding  iuflamniBtion  or  induration,  a  common  emollient 
cataplasm,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  wilt  in  general  be 
found  to  be  the  best  application  to  them. 

After  the  separation  of  the  scabs  or  crusts,  or  when  there  i« 
lesa  of  surrounding  infiammation  or  hardness,  the  ulcers  should 
be  kept  eo/istajitli/  covered  with  small  pieces  of  lint  moistened 
in  some  one  of  die  following  lotions ;  *  which  dressings  are  to 
be  changed  ODce  in  an  hour  or  oftener,  a«  the  sores  should  by 
no  means  be  permitted  to  become  dry,  or  the  dressingB  allowed 
to  adhere  to  them  from  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  f  For  80019 
time,  however,  the  nature  of  the  lotion  is  of  little  importance 
it  being  of  more  consequence  that  the  parts  afiected  be  kept 
moist  by  a  constant  renewal  of  the  application ;  for  those  ulcer% 
artertt  paribus,  in  which  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  thia 
circumstance,  appeared  to  heal  in  a  proportlonaoly  shorter 
tpmce  of  time. 

Iq  con6rination  of  this  obserraUon,  I  may  menuon  one  ex> 
wnpU  of  a  sore  with  callous  edges,  situated  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  which  nothing  but  cold  water 
waa  applied,  and  under  this  treatment  it.  healed  in  twelve  day^. 
This  case  was  considered  remarkable  both  by  Staff- Burfj^eon 
Marshall  and  myself;  and  was  also  particularly  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  Drs  Erly,  Luscombe,  Mr  Micklam,  surgeoi^ 

•  AqiH  Mgldi.  LoIIp  Liqwub  Flnnitn.  Lotio  Zind  Sulphatb.  Loiia  Nigia 
ex  Aam  Cakii  llg.  M  Submiiiiuii  Hjdiwgjri  3J.  Lotio  CmiUii  i*\  SulpbMd 
Camp,  rilL  rt  Aqute  Purs  ibm.  Th«  itreiiBtti  of  lliae  lotioni  mm;  be  vaiicd  aE- 
cording  to  dmimitancn. 

f  I  sm  iofaniwd  by  Mr  Uckln,  wrgMn,  T7tb  ngimml,  Itwt  In  ■  in  ttv  habk 
tit  adag  SB  ointmciit  compoMd  of  ttw  (ubucttlo  of  tuffn  and  wnpla  canti,  to 
^pfailitK  nlcvntioiu,  iriih  conudcnblaadnDUgei  but  Uik  ii  not  Sff Uad  iwlD  J& 
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77th  regiment,  nnd  many  other  professional  gentlemen  who  oc- 
casionally visited  the  hospital. 

I  shall  not  fttiempt  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  thew 
salutary  eflects  are  produced ;  but  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that 
they  sre  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  (.he  abstraction  of  heat  wbidi 
ihey  occasion,  thereby  moderating  the  local  vascular  action  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sores,  so  as  to  favour  the  process  of  granula- 
tion. 

That  some  of  these  lotions  may,  in  certain  constitutions,  pos- 
sess superior  sanative  powers,  I  think  not  unlikely ;  but  1  conim 
that  my  experience  does  not  furnish  sufficient  data  upon  which 
to  form  any  decided  opinion  aa  to  tlie  superiority  of  one  over 
the  others.  I  may  here  mention  the  two  trials  which  1  was  in- 
duced to  make,  and  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  ibem. 
A  foreign  phj'sician  of  some  eminence,  while  wiincssinv  the 
non-mercurial  practice  in  the  Detachment  Hospital,  doubted 
whether  it  could  be  with  propriety  so  called,  white  a  lotion  com- 
posed of  submiirias  fiydrarpyri  and  aqua  cakis  was  employed  in 
the  cure  of  syphilitic  ulcerations,  and  said,  that  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  the  absorption  of  a  certain  (piantity  of  that 
mineral  from  the  surface  of  the  sore  to  which  the  linio  nigra  wu 
applied,  might  in  some  degree  contribute  to  the  remova)  of  (he 
disease.  7'o  convince  this  gentleman  that  the  lotion  did  possess 
no  more  a  specific  ettect  when  thus  applied,  than  any  of  the 
others  already  mentioned,  I  selected  two  patients  who  had  eack 
four  tolerably  welt  characterized  sores  situated  between  the 
prepuce  and  glam  penis,  and  in  each  of  the  two  cases,  1  appJicd 
different  lotions  to  the  different  sores,  in  older  to  a«:ertaiii 
whether  any  one  of  them  possessed  superior  efficacy  in  healing 
the  sores.  The  lotions  chosen  for  this  purpose  were  the  follow- 
ing. Lime  water,  blue  wash,  or  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper; 
Botuiion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  goulard  water.  The  order  in 
which  the  sores  heated  was  not  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  the 
one  individual,  the  sore  to  which  the  solution  of  sulphate*  of 
coppor  was  applied,  healed  first]  the  next  in  succession,  Uiat  in 
which  the  sulphate  of  zinc  was  applied  i  the  third,  that  which 
was  treated  with  lime  water;  and  the  longest  in  healing,  wai 
that  to  which  the  goulard  wash  had  been  used.  In  tite  secood 
individual,  the  sores  healed  in  the  following  order  i — first,  that 
to  which  the  lime  water  was  appllt-d  ;  second,  that  treated  with 
the  goulard  water;  third,  that  with  the  blue  wash ;  and,  lastly, 
that  with  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc- 
Allowing  that  one  pint  of  the  lolio  nigra  would  be  auffident 
to  heal  a  sore  or  chancre,  even  though  no  decomposition  took 
piMw  oD  the  mixture  of  the  iime-water  with  the  otlotocl ;  w« 
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nu^  snppoie  that  one  thirtieth  part  oF  tb«  dnchm  of  calomel 
came  into  contact  with  the  eore,  and  that,  of  this  thirtieth  part 
ofthednchm,  or  two  grains,  one  tenth  part  of  which,  thatii^ 
about  a  fiilh  of  a  grain  of  calomel  (or  of  protoxide  mercuiy 
when  decomposed),  may  be  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
eore ;  I  would  a^,  if  this  quantity  of  that  mineral  coold  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  •  influraice  the  healing  of  syphilitic  ulcar% 
or  protect  the  constitution  from  their  effects.  I  can  scarcely 
fiuppose  that  any  advocate  for  its  use  in  this  complaint,  would 
venture  to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  -  That  the  healing  of  these 
ulcers  does  not  depend  on  any  specific  efiect  produced  on  them 
by  the  application  of  this  mercurial  preparaUon,  through  the 
medium  tk  the  lotto  nigroy  I  conceived  has  been  fiilly  proved, 
by  the  result  of  the  experimaiu  in  the  cases  above  mentioned ; 
because,  it  will  be  (rf}5erved,  that  the  same  efiects  are  produced 
where  other  lotions  have  been  employed,  which  do  not  contain 
a  particle  of  mercury.  To  avoid,  however,  the  possibility  of 
quibbling  on  this  point,  I  have  for  some  time  past  abstained  en- 
tirely irom  the  use  even  of  this  lotion,  which  I  regard  as  ni>< 
thing  more  than  a  solutitm'  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 
.  Should  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  be  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
prepuce,  or  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  in  addition  to  some  one  of 
the  before  mentioned  lotions,  the  penis  may  be  envel(^>ed  by  a 
cloth  wetted  in  the  saturnine  lotion,  or  lint  spread  with  some 
«mple  ointment  may  be  applied  over  the  black  or  other  wash, 
whidi,  Iw  preventing  the  speedy  evaporation,  keeps  the  parti 
more  moisl,  and  lessens  the  necessity  of  so  frequently,  changing 
the  dressings. 

When  ulcers  are  situated  on  the  outside,  or  surrounding  the 
verge  of  the  prepuce,  and  are  accompanied  (as  they  very  gene- 
rally are  when  thus  situated)  by  some  d^ree  of  inflammation  of 
that  mem^ane,  which  is  one  of  the  frequent  causes  of  phimosis 
it  becomes  of  consequence  to  defend  them  as  much  as  pomble 
from  the  contact  of  the  urine,  which  unds  to  prevent  them  from 
healing,  and  protract  the  cur&  This  is  beat  done  by  introducing 
pieces  of  lint  moistened  in  some  one  of  the  before  mentioned  lo- 
tions, between  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  and  folding  back 
part  (rf*  the  lint  over  that  membrane.  When  ulcers  are  Eituated 
in  this  manner,  more  frequent  changing  of  the  applications  be- 
cones  necessary.  When,  from  inflammation  and  discharge  from 
beoeMh  the  prepuce,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
tine  or  more  ulcers  on  its  internal  surfiice,  or  near  the  glans,  any 
one  of  the  before  mentioned  lotions,  «ther  warm  or  cold,  injected 
very  frequently  between  it  and  the  prince,  will  be  found  of  ser- 
ncei  the  parts  also  should  be  aiirrovnded  by  folds  of  tinen  inou(> 
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cned  with  the  saturnine  lotion,  until  the  prepnoe  can  be  with 
tolerable  ease  made  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 

Slans,  and  the  ulcers  may  be  so  exposed  as  to  allow  of  their  bmg 
ressed. 

If  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  be  rifpdly  enforced,  both  goie- 
rally  and  locally,  ic  will,  I  think,  be  seldom  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  an  operation  in  phimosis. 

Paraphimosis  is  one  of  those  concomitant  affections  of  sypbilii 
which  often  arises  from  intemperance,  or  neglect  of  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  This  affection,  which  I  need  not 
here  describe,  may,  in  general,  with  some  little  trouble  on  tke 

Eart  of  the  surgeon,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  the  patienl^ 
e  relieved  without  the  necessity  of  having  re<:ourse  to  an  open- 
tion.  Here,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  employ  warm  fomenti- 
tions  or  emollient  cataplasms  to  obviate  the  increasing  o^  or 
diminish  the  existing,  inflammation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  phimosis  and  para- 

Ehimosis  may  follow  every  inflammatory  state  of  the  prepuei^ 
owever  induced,  and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  the  codm* 
quence  of  venereal  infection.  Only  two  cases  having  occurred 
of  the  number  239,  treated  without  mercury  ;  and  here  the  st 
fection  may  be  attributed  to  neglect  and  intemperance. 

0/  Phagedenic  Chanae  or  Ulceration, — This  species  of  ot 
ceration  is  one  of  the  most  serious ;  and  its  character,  when  at- 
tacking chancres  or  buboes,  so  well  known,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  my  describing  it  in  this  place.     It  may  arise  idio- 

i)aihically,  or  from  any  stimulus  or  irritation,  either  generator 
ocal. 

Its  existence  has  been  oftto  attributed  to  a  peculiarity  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  himself,  or  in  that  of  the  atmosphere^ 
by  which  he  is  or  has  been  sui rounded ;  and  often  to  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  air  in  crowded  or  ill  ventilated  rooms.  It  is  ob- 
served, however,  to  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  those  cases 
of  syphilis,  for  the  cure  of  which  mercury  has  not  been  employed. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
manner  by  which  the  disposition  in  syphilitic  ulcers  to  assume 
the  phagedenic  character,  is  connected  with  the  use  of  mercuij; 
but  I  beg  to  state  some  circumstances  strongly  illustrative  of 
this  fact. 

The  Regimental  and  Detachment  Hospitals  at  Edinburgh 
Castle,  are  situated  under  the  same  roof,  a  common  passage  and 
staircase  dividing  them.  Both  together  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 78  patients.  The  building  stands  east  and  west,  with 
a  north  and  south  front.  The  former  faces  the  country,  with  the 
Pentland  Hills  in  the  back*ground ;  the  latter  looks  into  a  pav^ 
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aiare  of  about  100  feet,  havfaig  the  schoolrooms  on  the  westy 
diersi'  barracks  on  the  north,  and  the  Crown-room  and  some 
officers'  apartments  on  the  east  side.  In  July  and  August  1820^ 
the  hospital  situated  on  the  east  of  the  passage,  was  occupied  by 
the  regiment  then  in  the  Castle;  that  on  the  west  side  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  sick  of  the  detachments  and  recruit- 
jng  parUes  in  the  town.  In  the  ward  on  the  first  story  of  the 
regimental  hospital,  calculated  for  17  men,  from  ten  to  fourteen 
patients  affected  with  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  were  accommo- 
dated. Many,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  affected  with  sjphili^ 
.were  then,  or  had  been  a  short  time  before,  under  the  influence 
of  mercury.  Amongst  the  ulcers  in  this  ward,  there  was  a 
manifest  tendency  to  assume  a  phagedenic  character.  One  or 
two  open  buboes,  a  very  short  time  after  admission  into  this 
ward,  became  affected  with  it ;  and  other  sores  daily  partocdc 
jof  a  similar  disposition.  While  the  syphilitic  sores  on  that  side 
of  the  building  were  thus  tainted  with  phagedena,  those  in  a 
ward  of  similar  dimensions,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage^ 
amounting  to  five  or  six,  which  were  treated  on  the  non-mercu* 
rial  plan,  entirely  escaped  that  tendency.  How  circumstances  of 
ao  discordant  a  nature,  affecting  persons  so  similarly  situated^ 
•can  be  accounted  for,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  except  by  the 
mode  of  treatment. 

As  this  afiection  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  for  some  time  neglected  the  complaints,  and  with  that 
n^lect  has  been  guilty  of  intemperance,  or  exposed  to  fatigue, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  treatment. 

AJl  practitioners  are  now  agreed,  that,  in  this  form  of  chancre 
at  least)  mercury  is  highly  prejudicial.  In  the  few  of  the  cases 
which  seemed  disposed  to  assume  this  character,  a  moderate 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  a  change  of  situation  from  one  ward 
to  another,  or  even  in  the  same  ward,  seemed  to  be  followed  by 
the  effect  of  correcting  that  disposition.  But  in  those  cases  of 
this  form  of  syphilis,  which  I  had  occasion  to  witness  under  the 
care  of  my  friend  Dr  Mahony  of  the  7tb  Fusileers,  the  sub- 
jects of  them  were  each  at  once  bled  from  40  to  ^5  ounces  ( 
which  large  bleeding  in  the  course  of  about  six  or  eight  hours, 
was  in  each  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  all  febrile  irritation,  and 
a  complete  cessation  ot  the  phagedenic  character  in  the  ulcersi 
which  in  both  men  were  of  large  size. 

These  are  extreme  cases,  which  I  notice  merely  to  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  blood-  letting,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  be  safely  carried  in  subduing  this  form  of  the  disease :  Not 
that  I  mean,  by  this  illustration,  to  recommend  its  general  adop- 
tion to  that  extent;  but  only  to  show,  that  we  must  not  be  d^ 
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■terred  from  using  this  most  powerful  means  of  checking  lode- 
Mmclive  a  form  of  diseiise,  by  the  f^roundless  apprehenueoi  of 
thereby  inducing;  subsequent  debility  and  exhaustion. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  1  think  not  entirely  untrnf^d 
attention,  that  the  pulse,  which,  before  the  bleeding,  ia  muU; 
email,  frequent,  and  contracred,  should  uniformly  ris«,  UKtb*- 
come  more  slow  and  full  afWr  the  abstraction  of  a  large  quu- 
tiiy  of  blood ;  and  as  we  have  a  similar  example  of  this  cimin- 
stance  in  gasirilis  and  enteritis,  may  we  not  infer,  from  anaiqgt, 
that  lhi$  Hfieclion  is  of  a  highly  inflammatory  nature  ? 

In  addition  to  bleeding,  the  best  general  means  of  arrectii^ 
or  correcting  the  phafredenic  disposition,  seems  to  nie  to  be  Ik 
free  admission  of  pure  air  into  the  chamber  of  the  puioi^ 
which,  if  possible,  should  be  exchanged  for  one  on  tbeoA> 
«tde  of  the  building,  the  use  of  a  nitld  nutritious  diet,  ndi 
the  salt-water  bath,  either  tepid  or  cold,  according  to  tfae  I* 
-son  of  the  year. 

As  practitioners  vary  much  in  the  applications  tb«yaiiltt 
choice  of  in  this  kind  of  ulcer,  when  it  has  not  proceeded  frm 
a  Kyphilitic  origin,  so  will  it  also  be  found  necessary  to  Bialw 
frequent  changes  and  variations  in  the  selection  of  topical  n> 
tnedies,  when  it  has  been  modified  by  a  syphilitic  faint;  fcr 
there  h  perhaps  no  one  morbid  affection  to  which  mankind  it 
liable,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  (if  I  may  be  allowed  ihee> 
pression)  more  malifrnant  or  capricious  in  its  nature  with  re> 
gard  to  the  influence  which  remedies  seem  to  exercise  over  it, 
than  the  kind  of  ulceration  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Among  those  which  have  seemed  most  useful,  I  may  mention 
the  carrot,  turnip,  or  hemlock  poultice,  the  black  and  blue 
washes,  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  tincture  of  myrrh, 
much  diluted  nitric  acid,  warm  turpentine  dressings,  dilnt- 
ed  Fowlers'  solution,  Peruvian  and  other  balsams,  and  fuially. 
escharotic  applications.  If,  as  it  not  unfrequently  hoppeni* 
that  from  pain,  irritation,  and  other  circumstances,  the  nn- 
tient  should  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  poultice,  tint 
dipped  into  the  black  or  other  mild  wash  seems  to  be  a  good 
fiuostitute,  and  will,  in  general,  be  found  efficacious.  This  re- 
quires to  be  changed  every  hour.  Lint,  spread  with  some  mild 
ointment,  and  applied  over  the  black  or  other  wash,  keep*  the 
part  moist,  and  lessens  the  necessity  of  more  frequent  chauging. 
Removing  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  by  the  knife  or  scis^ers,  when 
they  have  been  ragged  and  coated,  has  been  often  attended  with 
good  effects.  This  practice,  I  find,  has  been  recommended  bi' 
Celsus,  although  not  mentioned  by  him  in  the  treaiment  of  pb»- 
^edena.    As  an  iiluBtistion  of  the  good  elFecta  of  the  practice  i^ 
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bove  mentioned,  I  will  here  take  tiie  liberty  of  subjoiiiHij;^  a  bria 
history  of  one  ot  those  cases  in  which  the  phagedena  occurr*"' 
to  some  extent  while  in  the  Regimental  Hospital,  on  the  oppc 
site  side  of  the  passage  to  that  where  the  sick  of  the  deiach-r  J 
menis  were  accommodated,   and  which  was  an  extreme  ca 
among  some  others  that  were  sncccssfully  treated  without  t 
use  of  mercury,   after  beini^  transferred  to  the  DetnchmenW 
Hospital,  on  the  occasion  ol  the  regiment  quitting  Edinburglt' 
Castle. 

P.  C,  aged  2+  years,  transferred  from  Regimental  Hospltri 
4th  September  1S'20,  where  he  had  been  since  the 'iOth  May  pre- 
ceding, for  the  treatment  of  an  nicer  deemed  to  he  of  an  Hui 
terian  character,  adjoining  the  frsenum,  and  an  inflamed  bill 
in  the  left  groin,  advancing  tu  the  state  of  suppuration.    By  tl 
use  of  mild  dressings  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  ulcc 
on  the  penis  healed  up  by  the  26th;  the  bubo,  however,  pre 
ceedcd  to  suppuration,  and  was  opened    by  the  potsiis  ( 
on  the  2<i  June.     By  the  18th  the  ulcer  in  groin  had  in 
ed,  and  assumed  a  phagedenic  appearance,  which  continued  b 
increase,  followed  by  sloughing,   till  the  26th  July,  when 
patient  was  pnt  on  a  course  of  mercury,  using  5^^-  of  the  o 
ment  at  bedtime,  and  taking  /^il.  hydr.  gr.  v.  morning  and  eveiH 
ing,  and  a  carrot  poultice  applied  to  the  ulcer.     A  considerabiaf  4 
ptyalism  coming  on  about  the  30th,  the  frictions  were  discon^'J 
tinned.     The  ulcer  improved  under  this  treatment.     The  ua^H 
of  pills  was  discontinued,  from  a  recurrence  of  the  ptyalisin  ott' 
the  6lh  August,   and  resumed  again  on  the  30th  same  month  St 
and  with  these  bark,  wine,  opium,  and  liberal  diet  were  u 
ministered  until   4th  September,  when  he  was  transferred  in 
tbe  Detachment  Hospital,  at  which  time  the  state  of  the  com 

{ilaint  was  as  follows.  In  the  left  groin,  a  deep  ulcer  of  3  inc' 
ength,  ^J  breadth,  with  ragged,  loose,  and  everted  edges,  s 
foce  uneven,  and  covered  by  a  thin,  fetid,  sanious  discbarge. 
In  the  right  groin  waR  a  smaller  ulcer  of  a  similar  descr 
tjon,  the  surface  of  which  was  not  so  deep.  The  patient  v 
pale  and  emaciated,  and  his  general  health  appeared  to  t 
much  impaired.  His  mouth  was  then  slightly  under  the  a 
fluence  of  mercury.     The  use  of  that  remedy  was  immediateljf 

f riven  upv  while  that  of  ihe  bark  was  continued  for  some  day*^ 
onger.  The  blue  wash  and  carrot  poultice  were  applied  Mai 
the  sores,  after  the  loose  edges  of  that  in  the  left  groin  had  be^lf  j 
removed  by  the  scissars.  -^ 

In  a  few  days  after  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  trest-t' 
ment^  the  disposition  in  these  ulcers  to  spread  was  arrested,  and 
they  daily  acquired  a  healthy  appearance.     By  the  S!2d  Sep- 
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temfaer,  the  lower  part  oF  the  sore  in  the  left  groin  cicatrized; 
simple  dressinp,  with  compress  and  bandagre,  were  now  ap- 
plied in  lieu  orthe  lotion  and  poultice;  and  under  this  appUct- 
tion,  and  occasional  slight  use  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
nitrate  of  silver  to  repress  the  luxuriant  eranulations,  they  were 
both  completely  cicatrized  by  the  12th  of  November,  after  hir- 
ing been  under  treatment  in  the  Regimental  Hospital  106,  sod 
in  the  Detachment  Hospital  76  days. 

Whether  we  are  to  consider  the  change  from  one  hospital  to 
the  other,  which  was  only  across  the  passage,  or  the  change  in 
the  mode  of  treatment,  as  separate  or  combined  causes  of  the 
Tery  manifest  improvement  which  was  so  speedily  observed  to 
obtain  in  the  condition  of  the  case  above  recited,  the  circum- 
stance is  no  less  remarkable,  and  quite  convincing^,  that  the  use 
of  mercury,  so  far  from  being  of  service  in  this  case,  appeared 
to  encourage  the  tendency  of  the  ulcers  to  spread.  This  case 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  mode  of  treatment  of 
phagedena,  where,  on  account  of  the  protracted  state  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient  from  the 
previous  effects  of  the  disease,  and  the  remedies  on  his  consti- 
tution, bleeding  appeared  to  be  inadmissible.  In  a  more  vigor- 
ous habit,  this  remedy,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  proved 
beneficial,  with  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  constitution  thin 
the  means  which  had  been  previously  used  in  so  liberal  a  man- 
ner in  this  case. 

Gangrenous  inflammation  and  it&  consequences  may  some- 
times attack  chancre,  when  this  has  not  been  treated  with  mer- 
cury. In  general,  it  is  observed  to  arise  from  similar  causes 
which  were  noticed  as  operating  in  the  production  of  phage- 
dena, or  sometimes  from  injury ;  it  does,  however,  occur  as  an 
idiopathic  affection,  and  may  be  successfully  treated  by  the  same 
remedies  which  are  found  useful  in  phagedena.  The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ef- 
ficacious in  speedily  cutting  short  the  gangrenous  tendency. 
Bleeding,  both  generally  and  locally,  has  been  found  eminent- 
ly useful,  and  as  suitable  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  bb 
of  the  one  just  before  mentioned.  A  few  cases  of  this  nature 
have  occurred  out  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  care^ 
and  in  them  the  gangrenous  tendency  appeared  to  have  origi- 
nated from  neglect  and  intemperance. 

In  a  very  unpromising  case  of  this  nature,  occurring  in  an 
old  soldier  of  the  name  of  O'Brien,  of  worn-out  constitution, 
and  of  very  debauched  habits,  that  came  under  my  care  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  I  was  induced  to  premise  a  large  bleed- 
ing (36  ounces)  soon  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  be- 
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fore  any  other  remedies  had  been  employed ;  and  the  favour- 
able change  in  the  appearance  of  the  chancre  was  so  soon  evi- 
denty  that  I  was  no  less  astonished  than  pleased.  The  ulcer 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  situated  in  tlie  angle 
between  the  dans  and  prepuce,  engaging  part  of  both  of  these 
textures,  and  dipping  deep  into  their  substance.  After  the 
bleeding,  the  surrounding  inflammation  entirely  subsided.  The 
febrile  irritation  passed  by,  and  the  slough  began  to  separate 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  ulcer,  the  surface  beneath  appearing' 
to  be  clean  and  healthy.  The  healing  process  went  on  very 
fevourably,  and  in  forty-two  days  was  completed. 

This  case  was  witnessed  by  many  professional  gentlemen, 
who  at  that  time  visited  the  hospital  at  the  Castle,  and  some  of 
whom  perhaps  will  recollect  the  name  of  the  individual. 

After  the  bleeding,  the  best  applications  in  this  form  of  ulcer 
will  in  general  be  found  to  be  anodyne  fomentations  or  poul- 
tices, especially  if  attended  with  pain.  As  soon  as  the  inflam- 
matory action  shall  have  subsided,  the  application  of  waf  m  tur- 
pentine dressings,  such  as  those  that  were  recommended  when 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  phagedena,  may  be  useful.  In  the 
progress  of  healing,  and  as  they  advance  to  cicatrization,  ulcers 
on  the  penis,  whatever  form  or  aspect  they  might  originally 
have  assumed,  are  occasionally  liable  to  become  indolent,  or  at 
least  stationary,  and  therefore  often  require  stimulant  applica- 
tions. Solutions  of  sulphat  of  copper,  nitrat  of  silver,  or  dilute 
nitric  acid,  will  then  be  found  serviceable. 

0/'£tf^5. -^Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  take 
place  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  by  no  means,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  many  persons,  the  invariable  consequence  of  the 
afa^rption  of  syphilitic  virus;  as  this  affection  may  arise  from 
any  simple,  as  well  as  specific  irritation  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  these  glands.  Frequent  examples 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  kind  of  bubo  may  be  observed  in  sol- 
diers after  a  long  march ;  and  these  buboes  not  unfrequently 
are  followed  by  suppuration.  Slight  inflammation  in  the  leg  or 
foot,  without  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  or -solution  of  con tinuity^ 
often  gives  rise  to  this  affection,  which  therefure  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  part  of  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis ;  although 
Its  frequent  existence  with,  or  its  occasional  origin  in  conse- 
<)uence  of  that  disease,  cannot  be  denied,  yet,  whether  it  should 
arise  from  that  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  fovnd  to  be  no  less^ 
capable  of  being  removed  by  the  use  of  mild  means,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time,  than  where,  under  the 
impression  of  its  being  of  a  syphilitic  character,  mercary  has 
been  employed  for  its  cure. 
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Where  ulcrrs  deemed  syphiliLic  exiat  on  any  psrt-efAt 
penis,  scconipiinieil  by  bubovs,  it  is  fccnerally  inferred  UiiitAq 
are  of  the  Mime  nalure,  tbouj^li  tliis  is  not  universally  ibecak 

or  ^39  cases  of  every  description  of  ulcers  on  the  peou,IBI 
were  accompanied  or  followed  by  buboes. 

Of  tiiese,  95  occurred  before,  and  8  after  tlie  admt«icm  f( 
ibe  paiieutK  into  the  hospital. 

In  bS  coses,  the  buboes  were  in  one  ^roin  only,  andinSA 
ihey  were  in  both  groins;  61  of  these  terminated  in  retotntioii, 
and  42  in  suppurntlon.     {Vide  Getieral  Tabic.) 

The  inflninmation  to  be  met  with  in  bubo,  seems  lo  be  of* 
moie  chronic  nature  than  that  of  phlegmon,  and  by  prcptr 
means  may  be  often  repelled;  but  it  as  frequently  lertniiitU* 
by  Huppuratron. 

0/'  tAe  Trealmetit  of  Buboes. — In  the  treatment  of  buboa 
without  die  use  of  mercury,  bleeding  generally,  as  well  as  to- 
pically, will  be  found  useful,  and  often  necessary. 

In  the  early  btage  of  bubo,  and  even  for  some  time  afWrtht 
existence  of  inflammation,  when  it  is  somewhat  advanced  to  thr 
slate  of  suppuration,  the  symploms  have  been  in  a  great  nun)* 
ber  of  coses  observed  to  subside  under  the  long  continued  s^ 
plication  of  pressure  over  the  inflamed  gland,  especially  wlieit 
bleeding,  aided  by  a  brisk  purgative,  has  been  premised. 

Tlie  pressure  is  lo  be  equally  and  evenly  applied  completely 
over  the  entire  part  inflamed,  by  means  of  a  circular  oro*u 
flat  stone,  or  a  copper  or  leaden  weight,  of  suitable  form  ood 
dimensions.  This  U  to  be  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  tow  or  Itn- 
nen,  and  kepi  firmly  on  the  part  with  a  linen  or  6annel  roller, 
£0  applied  as  to  pass  alternately  round  the  thigh  and  belly,  sad 
to  cross  at  the  gioin,  or  directly  over  the  part  to  be  com- 
pressed. It  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  relax  these  parts,  hj 
bending  the  thigh  on  the  belly  while  the  bandage  is  applied, 
which,  when  the  limb  is  straitened,  is  thus  rendered  sufficiendy 
tight  over  the  groin ;  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  become  slack,  and 
thus  defeat  the  intention,  and  occasion  more  uneasiness  to  tha 
patient.  The  pain  at  first  felt  is  severe,  and  the  more  so  in 
proporboQ  to  the  degree  of  exiting  inflammation ;  but  (hts 
pain,  in  general,  soon  subsides,  and  does  not  return.  Incon- 
sequence of  its  appearing  not  to  be  followed  by  the  usual  effect, 
it  is  someliiDes  necessary  to  suspend  the  pressure  for  some  houni; 
and  on  its  re- application,  it  is  frequently  observed  lo  produce  a 
better  effect.  Saturnine  and  cold  evaporating  lotions  assist  in*- 
terinlly  in  promoting  the  discussion  of  buboes. 

Blisters  also  are  found  useful,  when  buboes  appear 
dolcnt,  or  more  than  usually  chronic  Id  their  nature, 
if  modified  by  a  strumous  diathesis. 
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If,  after  a  trial  of  any  of  the  above  means,  the  progriett  of 
buboea  to  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  the  application  of 
emollient  catiqplasms  and  warm  fomentations  will  generally  be 
found  to  hasten  that  process ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
after  the  formation  of  matter,  its  absorption  takes  place  when 
least  expected.     This  not  unfrequently  occurs  under  the  appli- 
cation of  a  cataplasm,  which  perhaps  has  been  applied  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  speedier  advancement  of  the  bubo  to  ma- 
turation.    If  this  disposition  to  absorption  is  not  observed  in  a 
day  or  two  after  a  fluctuation  is  felt,  the  sooner  the  abscess  is 
opened  the  better,  after  the  integuments  over  the  sac  become  thin 
enough  for  this  purpose.     This  appears  to  me  most  advantage- 
ously accomplished  by  means  of  the  potassa  Jiisa  s   and  very 
frequently  before  the  separation  of  the  eschar  formed  by  this 
substance  takes  place,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  sac  is  absorbed ;  and  afterwards  an  ulcer  is  left  behind, 
which  is  in  general  healthy,  and  not  often  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  sinuses,  which  not  unfrequently  occur  where  mercury 
has  been  employed.    The  opening  made  by  the  Caustic  should 
be  small  in  proportion  to  the  si2e  of  the  bubo.     The  same 
local  treatment  is  to  be  practised  after  buboea  have  been  open- 
ed, as  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers ;  but  I  may 
here  observe,  that  buboes  in  an  ulcerated  state  admits  more* 
readily  than  ulcers  on  the  penis,  of  the  application  of  straps  oP 
adhesive  plaster,  supported  by  compress  and  bandage,  which 
very  often  accelerate  their  cure. 

With  regard  to  chancres  which  are  treated  by  the  means  be* 
fore  described,  it  is  to  be  observed, 

i*  They  do  not  appear  to  become  pro^essively  worse,  but 
in  general  lose  their  hardness  surronnding  mflammation,  or  sor- 
did appearance,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week* 

2.  They  do  not  appear  to  heal  more  quickly  in  proporticxi- 
as  they  exhibit  fewer  of  those  appearances,  said  to  be  indicative 
of  syphilis,  by  Mr  Hunten 

S.  The  disposition  to  spread  or  assume  a  gangrenous  or  pha«>' 
gedenic  appearance^  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

4.  They  are  in  general  a  longer  or  shorter  time  under  treat- 
Hient^  in  proportion  to  tlieir  number,  size,  degree  of  surround- 
ing  inflammation,  or  according  to  the  habit  and  constitution 
oTtbe  individual,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  patioit,  or  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  previously  observed. 

5.  Ulcers  for  some  time  do  not  appear  to  be  very  much  In^ 
fluenced  by  the  kind  of  lotion  applied  to  them ;  but  chiefly -so 
by;^tlM  oonstancy  and  assiduity  with  which  these  lotions  are- Icepl 
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in  contact  with  them,  as  those  soreSf  eaterii  paribus^  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  this  point  was  best  attended  to,  generally  seemed 
to  heal  the  soonest. 

6.  It  was  often  observed,  where  there  were  from  three  to  five 
or  seven  ulcers  on  the  same  individual,  and  also  on  the  same 
texturcr  that  the  greater  number  healed  about  the  same  time, 
while  one  or  two  remained  stationary,  or  sometimes  even  re- 
trograded a  little ;  but  this  took  place  in  those  persons  who  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  strumous  diathesis;  we  may  hei*e  state  the 
question — did  the  ulcers  longest  in  healing  differ  in  their  spe- 
cific nature  from  those  which  nealed  more  quickly  ? 

7.  Ulcers  which  are  treated  on  the  simple  method,  do  not  ap- 
pear so  much  disposed  to  cicatrize  with  induration,  as  those 
which  are  treated  with  mercury;  or,  when  healed,  to  reulcerate, 
except  from  neglect  of  cleanliness,  or  friction  of  the  clothes, 
which  of  course  they  would  equally  be  disposed  to  do  from  ei- 
ther of  these  causes,  itnder  any  mode  of  treatment* 

&•  After  the  cure  of  ulcers  (or  buboes)  under  this  mode  of 
treatment,  the  individuals  in  whom  they  have  occurred  have 
been  in  k  fit  state  of  health  to  follow  immediately  their  usual 
occupations  of  life,  whether  that  should  expose  them  to  fatigue, 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather ;  which  I  apprehend  uiey 
could  not  with  safety  venture  to  do,  had  they  been  subjected 
even  to  a  slight  or  discriminate  course  of  mercury. 

With  regard  to  buboes  under  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  it 
may  be  said, 

1.  The  occurrence  of  buboes,  in  the  progress  of  treatment 
of  ulcers  on  the  penis  without  the  use  of  mercury,  is  compara- 
tively unfrequent,  as,  out  of  239  cases  of  ulcers  of  all. descrip- 
tions, eight  buboes  only  occurred  after  the  admission  of  the 
patient  into  the  hospital ;  and  in  many  of  these  the  disease  had 
been  previously  neglected. 

2.  Those  buboes  which  accompany  or  follow  ulcers  whose 
appearances  are  deemed  characteristic  of  true  syphilis,  are  not 
observed  to  be  more  difficult  of  cure  than  others ;  and  they 
are,  in  general,  easy  of  discussion  when  treated  early. 

S.  When  advancing  to  the  state  of  suppuration,  they  do 
not  acquire  a  great  size  before  the  formation  of  matter;  and 
sinuses  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

4.  In  fourteen,  in  whom  there  appeared  to  be  a  greater  de- 
gree of  strumous  diathesis  present,  the  resolution  of  the  bu- 
boes was  more  tardy. 

5.  Buboes  which  suppurated,  and  were  opened  by  the  po- 
iassOi  soon  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  became  in  ge- 
neral dean, -and  healed  kindly  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
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The  average  time  which  was  found  necessary  to  cure  buboes, 
terminating  by  resolution  and  in  suppuration,  was  generally  a* 
bout  thirty  days.     (Vide  Tabks  2rf,  3d,  4*  Bth.) 

Of  Secondary  Affections. — The  specific  characters  of  the  con-* 
stitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  as  difficult  of  diagnosis  as 
those  of  primary  affections.  This  difficulty  has,  by  many  au- 
thors,, been  ascribed  to  a  Variety  of  causes,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  to  those  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  constitution  by 
the  exhibition  of  mercury,  under  the  use  of  which  the  previous 
local  disease  had  been  removed.  As  Struthius  says — ^<  Quin 
enim  hie  morbus,  non  sit  unus  simplex,  sed  ex  pluribus  sim« 
plicibus  unum  illi  genus  subalternum  dari  non  potest  nee  de« 
finitio  una,  sed  descriptio  potius. "  * 

I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  describe  those  affections  which 
have  followed  the  primary  symptoms  in  the  cases  which  I  have 
treated  without  the  employment  of  mercury,  and  enumerate 
those  which  are  sometimes  found  to  occur  in  other  cases  treated 
by  this  means. 

The  symptoms  affecting  the  general  system,  where  the  pri- 
mary or  local  disease  has  not  been  treated  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, may  be  divided  into  two  orders,  viz.  into  those  which  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  coexistent  with  the  primary  symptomsy 
or  to  occur  immediately  after  their  cure;  and  into  others  which 
take  place  at  a  more  subsequent  period.  Constitutional  symp- 
toms are  in  general  found  to  occur  from  six  weeks  to  as  many 
months  after  the  removal  of  the  primary  complaint.  Cases  of 
the  first  order  generally  consist  of — 15/,  Affections  of  the  fauces ; 
2£2,  Eruptions  of  the  skin.  While  those  of  the  second  order 
are — Sd^  Iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris ;  4M,  Periostitis,  or 
inflammation  or  thickening  of  the  periosteum.  The  affections 
of  the  fauces  are — erythematous  inflammation,  excoriation  or 
aphthae  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  pharynx,  amyg- 
dalae, uvula,  velum,  &c.  The  affections  of  the  skin  are  analo- 
gous in  their  general  appearance  to  those  diseases  affecting  this 
texture  that  arise  from  other  causes,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
five  following  orders  of  the  late  Dr  Willan's  classification  of 
cutaneous  diseases — Papulae,  Squamae,  Exanthemata,  Pustulae, 
Tubercula. 

The  forms  of  the  Papulae  are — Lichen  simplex,  and  Stro* 
phulus  confertus. 

Those  of  the  Squamse  are — Psoriasis*guttata,  and  Lepra  vul- 
garis. 


*  J.  Struthius  apud  Luisin,  p.  955. 
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Those  of  Exunthemaia — Roseola  Eestlva,  anti  Scarlatina. 

Those  of  Pustulic — Impetipo  Spnrsa,  Variola,  Ecthyma. 

Those  of  TuberciiU — Acne  inclurata,  and  ibnl  form  wliich  wm 
first  noticed  by  llic  late  Dr  Bnteman,  and  described  by  him  in 
thf  fiih  volume  of  the  Meilico-Chintrgical  Transactions. 

These  eninlions  someiimes  occur  without,  but  often  in  con- 
juQClion  witn  affections  of  the  fniices,  and  are  ustmlly  either 
preceded  or  .iccompanied,  and  occasionally  fbllovred,  by  febriJe 
irritation,  and  obtuse  wandering  pains  of  the  head,  joints,  and 
limbs.  Many  of  these  eruptions  are  sometimes  observed  to  be 
coexistent  in  the  same  individual,  or  succeed  each  otlier  in  the 
order  above  related.  Bui,  io  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  my  own 
experience,  I  have  not  observed  any  particular  description  of 
ulcer  to  be  followed  uniformly  or  solely  by  any  peculiar  form  of 
eruption.  (>f  the  51  cases  of  primary  afiections  possessing  EDosI 
of  the  characters  said  to  be  truly  syphilitic,  treated  without  the 
use  of  mercury,  four  were  followed  by  secondary  symptoms, 
under  the  following  forms.  One  ecthyma,  with  erythematic 
inflammation  of  fauces:  One  tubercula  Batemanii,  with  do: 
One  ecthyma,  without  affection  of  fauces :  One  aphtha,  without 
eruption.  Of  ISS  cases  of  primary  afitections  of  various  kinds, 
which  possessed  fewer  of  those  appearances  said  to^  be  charac- 
teristic of  true  syphilis,  fifteen  were  followed  hy  secondary 
aymptoms,  under  the  following  forms.  Four  Hcheri,  withont 
affection  of  fauces :  Two  8tro|:^Q!us  conferlus,  with  erythematit 
inflammation  of  fauces:  Thi-ee  pustular,  viz,  one  ecthyma,  two 
variola,  one  of  which  last  was  accompanied  by  sore  throat  and 
l»enostitis,  the  other  by  iritis :  Three  exanthemata,  viz.  roseola, 
wilh  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  :  Two  tuhercub 
(Batemanii),  without  affection  of  the  fauces :  One  aphthous  sore 
throat,  without  eruption.  It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that 
although,  in  several  of  the  examples  above  mentioned,  the 
tymploms  under  which  the  patients  laboured  were  so  mild  a* 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice,  yet  candour  induces  me  to  bring 
forward  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  subject,  however  uiw 
important  they  may  appear. 

The  period  of  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms,  (heir 
nature,  and  the  time  required  for  their  removal,  will  be  seen  in 
Table  the  Fouilh. 

Q/'Mc  Treatment  of  the  Constitutional  S^mptoats. 

Affecliatii  of  the  Fauces. — After  the  removal  of  the  primary 

affections  by  the  means  before  described,  the  subsequent  al- 

fection  of  the  fauces  is  in  general  found  to  be  of  a  very  mild 

oatuw,  and  soon  to  yield  to  the  use  oF  slightly  acidulated  or 
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astringent  gargles,  and  tlie  application  of  a  blister  to  the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  tliroat.  IF  preceded  or  accompanied  by  tebrifafl 
irritation,  or  obtuse  wandering  pains  of  the  joints  and  HmbiJ 
as  generally  occurs,  blood-letting,  in  a  (fuantity  suited  to  dflH 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  strength,  habit,  and  conEwfl 
tution  of  the  patient,  is  frequently  beneficial.  Gentle  purginf^ 
with  some  of  the  neutral  salts,  will  also  assist  the  last  remeqpH 
in  lessening  the  febrile  irritation.  Antimonial  or  (when  pauMB 
are  present)  anodyne  diaphoretics,  with  the  occasional,  an|H 
Bomeiimes  daily,  use  of  the  warm  bath,  are  found  very  usefiqfl 
and  often  necessary,  in  allaying  the  irritation.  In  some  casdM 
of  excoriations,  or  EuperScial  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  or  afMlfl 
the  separation  of  aphthous  sloughs,  the  application  of  soIuUoimI 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum  in  decoction  of  bark,  or  evOin 
touching  the  parts  with  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver  ftfl 
bubstance,  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  will  often  be  found  useful.  ^H 
Of  Affections  (^  the  Skin. — When  first  an  eruption  appedin 
on  the  skin,  it  is  very  dtflicult  to  pronounce  with  accuracy  wlial 
character  it  will  subsequently  assume.  An  eruption  which,  ia 
first,  is  papulous,  will  sometimes  become  either  vesicular,  pol^l 
tular,  scaly,  or  tubercular,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  all  dMi 
four  last  mentioned,  even  in  the  same  individual,  and  at  JJUfm 
same  time.  As  the  eruptions  in  such  cases  are  liable  to  a|tfl 
pear,  and  often  come  out  in  successive  patches,  the  difierei^| 
states  and  stages  of  the  same  eruption  will  not  unfrequen(i|^| 
~  ince  many  of  the  characters  of  the  above  orders  in  the  saitttl 
and  hence  they  may  be  supposed,  by  a  casual  obseib>] 
',  to  be  specifically  different.  One  case  of  this  description  I 
followed  by  iritis,  and  these  symptoms  succeeded  to  a  sntflftj 
superficial  ulceration  on  die  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  Othfl 
casionally,  eruptions  are  preceded  or  accompanied  by  more  <4fl 
lew  of  lebrile  irritation,  and  in  some  cases  the  attack  of  fever  )n 
severe;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intimate  connexioafl 
between  the  severity  of  the  fever  and  the  subsequent  eruptiofkS 
In  several  instances,  wandering  obtuse  pains,  similar  to  chntifl 
nic  rheumatism,  affecting  the  joints,  aponeuroses,  and  tendinous  ' 
expansions,  though  not  confined  to  any  particular  region,  were 
observed  to  preceds,  and  in  other  cases  to  follow,  the  erup- 
tion. These  pains,  in  general,  were  accompanied  by  langonr 
and  debility,  and  were  felt  most  severely,  immediately  previoiwfl 
lo  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  same  general  means  (^fl 
cure  were  adopted,  as  were  noticed  when  treating  of  affeciIoi^H 
of  the  throat,  and  equally  successful.  • 

In  the  tubercular  and  scaly  eruptions,  when  attended  with 
niuch  itching  of  the  skin,  the  ungt.  picis  and  the  ungt.  hydrarg, 
Bitr.  (diluted)  were  found  of  servica* 
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Solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  simple  mild  ointment, 
were  used  with  good  effect  in  the  pustular-  (ecthyma,  impetigo), 
where  frotti  friction  there  appeared  any  disposition  to  ulcerate, 
which,  however,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Of  Iritis. — Although  I  have  had  occasion  to  witness  several 
examples  of  this  affection,  in  the  practice  of  others,  successfully 
treated  without  the  use  of  mercury,  and  have  also  had  the 
treatment  of  some  cases  *  in  which  the  disease  could  not  be 
traced  to  a  syphilitic  origin,  one  case  only  of  that  nature  has 
followed  in  the  several  examples  of  the  primary  affections  which 
are  included  in  the  subjoined  Tables.  Ih  this  case,  the  affection 
occurred  77  days  after  the  removal  of  a  superficial  sore,  i^ 
tuated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  which  sore  was  ac- 
companied by  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  fauces.  For 
55  aays  preceding  the  attack  of  iritis^  the  patient  laboured 
under  what  were  then  considered  to  be  rheumatic  pains  of  bb 
joints,  particularly  of  the  ankles ;  and,  twelve  days  before  the 
inflammation  of  the  iris  took  place,  a  papulous  eruption  broke 
out,  which  in  succession  became  vesicular,  then  pustular,  and 
at  last  tubercular.  This  eruption  was  preceded  for  three  days 
by  strong  fever,  accompanied  by  severe  pain  at  the  epigas* 
trium,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  variola,  so  much  so, 
that  had  not  the  patient  been  much  marked  by  small-pox, 
it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  that  complaint.  But  as  tbis 
eruption  continued  to  come  out  in  successive  patches,  and  as 
it  existed  for  54  days  before  its  entire  disappearance,  accom- 
panied by  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  it  afforded  strong 
S*ounds  for  presuming  that  these  affections  were  of  one  origin, 
y  copious  general  and  local  detractions  of  blood,  saline  pur- 
gatives, the  frequent  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
round  the  eyelids,  the  use  of  warm  anodyne  fomentations  dur- 
ing the  first  stage,  and  the  subsequent  employment  of  the  aque- 
ous and  vinous  tinctures  of  opium,  the  solutions  of  sulphat  of 
zinc  and  copper  dropped  into  the  eye  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  tbis 
affection  was  removed  in  31  days;  the  eruption  continued  for 
a  longer  period  before  it  entirely  disappeared  from  the  body. 

Owing  to  imprudent  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  in  the  month 

*  Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  three  examples  of 
iritis  occurring  in  persons  of  a  strongly  marked  strumous  diathesis,  two  of  whom 
had  never  been  aflected  either  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis ;  and  I  have  also,  in  that 
period,  witnessed  several,  and  treated  other  cases  of  this  aflection,  some  of  ttrbich 
had  succeeded  to  primary  f;ymptoms  of  syphilis,  that  had  been  removed  under  the 
use  of  mercury  ;  and  in  all  these  examples  the  complaint  (iritis)  was  removed  with- 
out having  recourse  to  that  medicine.  As  some  of  these  cases  may  be  as  interesting 
to  others  cf  Uie  proftKsion  as  tlicy  have  been  to  me,  I  may  perhaps,  when  leisure 
nrjll  perqdt,  lay  them  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  this  Journal* 
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of  December,  the  patient  was  attacked,  22  days  after  his  dis- 
missal from  the  hospital,  with  a  pustular  eruption  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  before  experienced,  but  which,  und^r  the 
mode  of  treatment  already  described,  disappeared  again  in  1 4 
days.  This  individual  remained  in  Edinburgh  for  several  months 
afterwards,  without  any  return  of  either  of  these  affections,  and 
joined  his  regiment  in  perfect  health. 

Of  PetHostitis. — Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  sometimes 
occurs  as  a  symptom  of  constitutional  infection  from  syphilis. 
This  takes  place  chiefly  over  the  frontal,  parietal,  or  occipital 
bones,  sternum,  humerus,  clavicle,  or  tibia,  and  is  often  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  either  by  wandering,  obtuse,  or  even 
acute  pains  in  these  parts,  which  sometimes  intermit.     This 
affection,   however,   is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
clusively one  of  syphilitic  origin ;  it  may  occur  in  individuals 
as  an  idiopathic  disease,  but  oflener  is  noticed  in  persons  of 
a  strumous  diathesis ;  and,'  as  Dr  Crampton  observes,  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports  for  1817,  "It  often  occupies  the  seat 
of  the  true  venereal  node,  from  which  it  can  only  be  distin- 
jguished  by  an  accurate  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
vie  case. ''     But  periostitis,  when  occurring  as  a  sequela  of  sy- 
philitic infection,  is  generally  observed  to  be  of  a  more  chronic 
nature  than  that  which  arises  idiopathically,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  demand  such  active  treatment  as  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Crampton  in  that  form,  which  he  has  described  iu 
the  work  above  referred  to.    Antimonials  and  anodyne  diapho- 
retics,, with  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  appear  to  be 
useful  in  this  affection ;  but  the  most  benefit  has  been  observed 
to  result  from  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  over  the  part 
affected,  with  the  observance  of  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
use  of  a  mild  nutritious  diet.     One  case  only  of  this  affection 
occurred  amongst  those  who  have  been  placed,  under  my  care. 
The  node  was  situated  over  the  'ight  superciliary  ridge,  ac- 
companied by  a  pustular  eruption.   These  symptoms  succeed-*' 
ed  to  a  large  superficial  sore  on  the  outside  of  the  prepuce, 
and  supervened  forty-two  days  after  the  removal  of  the  pri- 
mary disease.     The  node  was  removed  in  forty-eight  days,  and 
the  eruption  in  sixty,  under  the  means  before  related ;  but  aftev 
a  lapse  of  fifty  days,  the  patient  was  again  attacked  with  a  pusr 
tttlar  eruption,  which  disappeared  in  twenty  days^ 

Of  the  patients  labouring  under  primary  or  secondary  symp? 
toms,  treated  by  the  method  already  described,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  have,  for  the  space  of  from  three  to  sbc  years,  remain^* 
ed  firee  of  the  complaint.  Many  of  these  are  at  present  per- 
foraung  Uieir  military  duty;  eighteen  remained  in  Edmburgb 
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upwards  of  twelve  months  arter  the  removal  of  the  diseaM^  tod 
in  that  space  coDtinued  free  from  all  ve&lige  of  it-  Thirteen  ti 
those  who  were  atfected  with  secondary  symptoms,  for  tewvi 
months  while  they  remained  in  Edinhurgn,  did  not  experienot 
any  recurrence  of  the  complaint;  and  were  then  sent  to  ym 
their  rcspccuvc  regiments.  The  remainder  of  the  paiientt  hav* 
ing  been  sent  to  join  their  corps  in  diifcrcnts  part  of  the  world; 
no  accurate  statements  of  the  condition  of  their  pres^eot  health 
can  easily  be  obtained. 

As  the  troops  are  always  inspected  once  every  weclc,  it  it  Al- 
most imposeible  for  the  men  to  labour  under  any  symptom  «/ 
primary  or  secondary  syphilis,  or  to  take  mercury  without  hong 
detected. 

I  tliink  it  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  that  the  cases  ireald 
in  the  above  manner  in  the  hospital  of  the  7 1st  rcgtmeut,  wen 
imder  the  superintendence  of  my  respected  and  esteemed friou^ 
Dr  A.  Stewart,  surgeon  of  that  regiment,  in  which  corps  I  «eft 
ved  for  several  years  as  assistant- surgeon.  The  ireatneRt  fif 
the  cases  in  the  detachment  hospitfll  at  Edinburgh,  also  inclad- 
ed  in  the  accompanying  tables,  was  conducted  by  me,  unds 
the  general  superintendence  of  Slajf- Surgcous  X)r  Tboouoi^ 
Professor  of  Military  Surgery,  and  Dr  Clarke.  To  the  Jbnwt 
of  these  gentlemen  1  feel  highly  grateful  for  much  valoabl^OK 
formation  and  instruction,  not  only  while  associated  with  faui 
on  public  duty,  but  also  since  he  has  been  relieved  from  ik* 
Medical  Stnfi'in  North  Britain,  and  likewise  for  bis  anSbroi 
kindness  and  attention  during  the  time  I  have  been  employed 
on  this  station. 

Coiiehiiimi, — Having  now  given  a  general  description  of  the 
simple  method  of  treatment  ot  syphilis,  I  beg  to  (jfTer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  advantnges  which  this  method  appears  to  pos- 
sess, over  that  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

J'l  the  Primary  Affecliims,  Ulcers  do  not  in  general  appear  SO 
prone  to  assume  a  phagedenic  or  gangrenous  disposition,  but 
admit  of  being  cured  with  facility  in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 
The  occurrence  of  buboes  is  comparatively  less  frequent ;  when 
they  do  appear,  they  arc  In  general  more  easily  discussed,  and 
when  they  suppurate,  heal  more  speedily.  Ulcerations  pf  iho 
skin,  verruca;,  rhagades,  condylomata,  and  severe  diseases  of  the 
bonef,  have  rarely  occurred  as  sequelae  of  the  disease,  when 
treated  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described. 

In  Secondary  Affections — Although  secondary  symptoms  oc- 
cur in  a  greater  proportion  under  this  treatment  than  after  thu 
by  mercury,  yet  these  afiectians  are  of  a  ro 
able  nature ;  and  w  much  bo  is  this  the 
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cruptioni^  afiections  of  the  tbrroa^  nodet.  Sec.  that  were  K  not 
for  the  sake  of  candour  in  regard  to  every  fact  which  caq, 
in  the  slightest  maoDer,  bear  upoD  the  present  iQTeatigation, 
many  oases  of  these  affections  mi^t  have  been,  from  their  eit- 
treme  oiildness,  altogether  disr^rded,  and  not  considered  to 
be  connected  with  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  cotiEtitution. 

Althoiif;h,  for  the  aalce  of  perspicuity,  I  have,  in  these  339 
cases,  noticed  those  alone  in  which,  at  no  period  of  either  the 
INrimary  or  secondary  a&ctione,  mercury  had  been  administer- 
ed, yet  I  ccncedve  it  proper  to  state,  that,  in  addition  to  thenii 
several  cases  of  primary  q^nptoms  of  syphilis,  and  ten  of  seconds 
ary>  (of  which  latter  class  some  were  severely  affected],  where 
mercury  had  been  previously  administered  in  other  hospital^ 
«thtt  for  the  removal  of  the  primary,  aecondary,  or  both  lunds 
of  symptoms,  have  been  tranBferred  and  treated  in  the  Detach- 
ment Hospital  at  Edinburgh  Castle ; .  and  that,  subsequentlv  Uf 
4iietr  admission,  these  several  affections  were  removed,  witnoo^ 
having  farther  recourse  to  that  remedy. 

Of  the>possibility  of  the'  cure  or  removal  of  syphilitic  auc- 
tions, bytnemodeof  treatment  already  described,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Some,  I  know,  violently  condemn  the  prac- 
tice, and  consider  it  inefficacions,  apprehending  many  disastroui 
consequbncee ;  but  have  they  given  the  plan  a  trial?  Otherf 
contend,  that  the  disease,  as  now  met  with,  is  of  a  much  milder 
nature  than  that  which  is  described  by  many  of  the  older  writen 
on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  ffreater  number  of  those  wholiave  neitbw  witness 
ed  nor  practisra  this  mode  of  treating  syphilis,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  safest  method  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  viz,  much 
and  no  mercury ;  and  while  they  admit  the  frequent  bad  effect! 
of  its  abuse,  still  recommend  the  exhibition  of  a  small  quantiQr 
(or  what  has  been  by  some  called  the  discriminate  use  q(  that 
medicine,  for  the  protec^on  of  the  constitution.  Of  these  se- 
veral opinions,  it  is  not  my  intenUon  at  present  to  take,  ^ch 
tice,  further  than  to  observe,  that  cogent  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced in  support  or  refiitntion  of  each  of  these  hypotheses. 
At  the  same  time,   I  cannot  but  confess,  that  the  primary  or 

rific  nature  of  the  disease,  its  effects  on  the  constitution, 
modus  operandi  uf  the  various  remedies  proposed  for  its  re- 
moval, still  remain  enveloped  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity; 
and  I  conceive  that  much  experience,  with  a  careful  investi}^ 
tion  of  facts,  and  a  cautious  induction  from  them,  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  aflbrd  any  thing  like  accurate  or  ju^  con- 
clusions on  these  points ;  and,  even  with  all  this  care,  sources 
of  fallacy  may  arise,  little  under  onr  control. 
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The  quesdon  relative  to  the  fact  of  ev^ry  species  of  ulcer  oil 
the  genitals  being  curable  without  the  exhibition  of  mercaiT) 
as  far  as  the  experience  of  six  years  will  warrant  the  conclusion^ 
is,  I  apprehenoy  decided ;  the  one  of  expediency  only  now  re* 
mains  to  be  solved,  and  which  will  require  long  experience  to 
determine.  The  importance  of  the  above  fact,  in  a  practicsl 
point  of  view,  will  not  be  denied;  since  in  those  cases  of  uke* 
rations  on  the  genitals,  supposed  to  have  a  syphilitic  origis^ 
which  are  observed  in  persons  of  a  strongly  marked  struroool 
diathesis,  or  who  are  disposed  to,  or  affected  with  phthisic 
where  there  exists  a  decided  objection  to  the  use  of  event' 
small  quantity  of  mercury,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  treatment  already  described  are  manifestly  great* 

Whether  the  simple  treatment  above  described  shall  be  found 
permanently  successful  in  eradicating  the  disease,  I  leave  to  time 
and  experience  to  decide.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  con- 
scientious surgeons  entertain  an  opinion,  that  they  would  be 
acting  unfairly 'towards  their  patients  were  they  not  to  exhibit 
mercury  in  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity;  but  I  trust  the  pre- 
ceding observations  will,  when  duly  considered,  convince  theni^ 
that  the  simple  treatment  of  these  diseases  may  be  attempted  at 
least  without  danger.  I  beg  likewise  to  observe^  that  the  use  of 
mercury  in  venereal  diseases  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  onlj 
a  small  part  of  the  world.  It  is  but  little  used  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India,  Ceylon,  &c.  With 
regard  to  Ceylon,  the  practice  of  the  native  physicians  in  this 
disease  has  been  particularly  noticed  in  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  work  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Ceylon,  by  mj 
friend  Staff- Surgeon  MavAall,  who  was  for  a  long  time  on  the 
Medical  Staff  in  that  island,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  de^ 
tachment  hospital  at  Edmburgh. 

Edinburgh^  6th  September  182?. 
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CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


to  Charles  Henry  Parry^  M.  2?.  F,  R.  S.  4c  4-c. 

Jnfluence  of  Artificial  EruplionSf  in  certain  diseases  in-^ 
I  to  the  Human  Bodi/^  with  an  Inquiry  respecting  the 
9le  Advantages  to  be  derived  Jrom  Further  Experiments. 
►WARD  Jenner,  Esc^.  M.D.  LL.D.  F,R.S.  M.N.I.F, 
-c.  &c.  and  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  King. 
.    4to.     London,  1822. 

^^G  that  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Jenner  can  be 
:tferent  to  the  profession.  Independently  of  his  merits 
1  to  vaccination,  which  have  gained  him  the  esteem 
^rld,  and  will  ensure  immortality  to  his  name,  all  his 
nervations  and  speculations  have  been  marked  by  a« 
<snd  deep  reflection.  The  publication  now  before 
.  ter  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  written  in  a  perfectly 
fcyle,  without  any  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement, 

admit  of  a  regular  analysis,  but  contains  many  im- 
^flections  on  an  interesting  subject, 
^cts  of  various  stimulants  applied  to  the  skin  in  the 
eternal  diseases,  have  long  been  obsenred,  and  have 

to  speculation  at  different  times.  The  subject  is  not 
^er,  so  completely  understood  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
Implication,  and  of  more  rational  explanation.  The 
^f  the  Humoral  Pathologists,  which  ascribed  the  good 
artificial  cutaneous  discharges  solely  to  their  evacuat- 
L  d  humours,  and  that  of  the  Solidists,  which  only  ad- 
Krvous  irritation  and  sympathy  as  the  cause,  are  equal- 
Rictory.  The  subject,  as  being  intimately  connected 
Reciprocal  influence  of  vaccination  and  cutaneous  erup- 
^  each  other,  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr 
^nd  although  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
ctny  general  conclusions  iii  regard  to  it,  we  are  well 
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pleased  tliat  he  has  endeavoured  to  excite  inqairy,  by. 
ing  the  points  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  deserving  of  involip 
ticin.      He  has  confined  his  attention  to  one    irritant, 
cmetict  rubbed  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  an  ointinmi 
we  trust  that  we  do  an  acceptable  service  to  our  author  a 
our  readers,  by  adding,  to  the  history  he  has  given  of  iht  ui 
ject,  some  valuable  facte  probably  little  known  in  this  countn. 

The  first  trial  of  the  eHects  of  the  external  applicaiion  J 
tartar  emetic,  triturated  into  a  subtile  powder,  and  mixed  i 
with  axunee,  was  made  by  Mr  Gait&kcll  and  his  frteods.*  i 
produced  itching  pimples  upon  the  skin,  many  of  whicliu^ 
purated;  and,  upon  one  gentleman,  a  saturated  solution  oTlM 
grains  proved  so  irritating,  "  that  a  great  many  ofihem  bub» 
rated;  and  such  an  universal  sensibility  took  place  over  aBv 
integuments  as  confined  him  to  his  bed  a  whole  day,  hciiigi* 
capable  of  bearing  the  friction  of  his  oun  dress ;  "  and,  taifr 
trther,  the  suppurating  pustules  were  so  large  its  to  required 
Ing  punctured  and  dressed. 

in  the  same  volume  are  some  observations  on  the  extmil 
use  of  tartarizcd  antimony  in  rheumatism,  by  Dr  Bntdley,  nb 
uniformly  rubbed  in  finely  powdered  tartar  emetic,  mouOT^ 
with  water,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  when  applied  to  llie  lift- 
rior  eKtremities,  and  half  a  drachm  to  tlie  lower.  In  riineciM 
out  of  ten,  an  eruption  was  produced  generally  in  the  cnuM^ 
the  lymphatics,  but  sometimes  on  very  distant  pans  of  ibeb* 
dy;  and  Dr  B.  expresses  bis  opinion,  that  a  very  free  UH^ 
SHch  frictions  would  produce  a  general  eruption  over  ihebailf- 
The  pustules  were  always  compared  by  the  patients  io  vatitdga 
pustules;  but  they  were  much  smaller,  not  so  red  at  thebu^ 
»nd  not  so  tense  and  white  when  fully  suppurated.  Tbcy  wa> 
commonly  preceded,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  by 
beat  or  itching  in  the  part  rubbed. 

But  this  mode  of  treating  rheumatism  was  soon  laid  asiiUi 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  effects  of  the  external  apptiotiai 
of  tartar  emetic,  till  it  was  recommended  by  Dr  ^trute  '* 
chincough.  His  method  was  to  dissolve  a  scruple  of  UfW 
emetic  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  mix  with  it  an  ournxoT 
strong  tincture  of  camharides.  Of  ihia  he  ruiibed  a  ihhus 
every  two  hours  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  proihiccd. 
during  the  nighl,  a  gciule  aweot;  and  the  couj^h  lEUQied^c^ 
began  to  decline,  and  soon  disi^ipeared  altogether.     The 
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effectual  method  of  using  it  was  next  introduced  by  the  i 
brated  Professor  Autenrieth  of  Tubingen,  now  of  Stuttganj 
aa  a  certain  remedy  for  chincough.  • 

A  girl  of  about  eight  years  old  was  brought  into  the  Clin 
Ward  of  Tubrngen,  affected  with  general  anasarca  and  obi 
nate  cough,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  sudden  repulsion  o 
scabies  by  inunction.  All  medicines  calculated  to  remove  i" 
water  by  the  kidneys  or  skin  failed ;  and  neither  frictions,  i 
the  vapour  bath,  nor  baths  of  ants,  succeeded  in  restoring" 
tbe  natural  action  of  the  skin.  Dr  Antenrieth  had  read  of 
Sherwen's  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  tartar 
etnelic  in  increasing  the  perspiration.  This  led  him  to  try  it 
mixed  with  lard,  and  rubbed  into  the  skin  in  the  manner  of 
mercurial  ointment;  and  he  was  delighted   to  see  an  eruption 

firoduced,  and  the  dropsy  and  cough  disappear  as  the  eruption 
Bcreased,  by  continuing  the  remedy.  After  this,  he  employed 
it  in  an  epidemic  chincough  whicn  occurred  soon  after,  and 
made  many  experiments  in  other  diseases,  where  he  expected 
benefit  from  exciting  an  eruption  on  the  skin:  And  he  found 
by  experience,  that  it  invariably  produced  a  suppurating  erup* 
tion,  and  in  no  instance  nausea,  which  was  ascribed,  althou^Vfl 
erroneoasly,  as  Mr  Gaitskell  proved,  to  the  watery  solution. 

Chincough  was  epidemic  in  Tubingen  in  IHOO,  and  again  ii 
summer  and  harvest  1802,  and  in  greater  violence  in  summa 
1803.  Upon  all  these  occasions,  Dr  A.  employed  his  nM 
method  of  cure,  and  published  notices  of  its  effects  from  time  ti 
time,  especially  in  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Dr  Hochste 
tWs  (Observat.  verilatcm  methodi  revulsions  spectantes,  1802.) 

The  ointment  he  used  was  made  by  triturating  together  t«l 
parts  and  ahalfof  tartar  emetic,  and  eight  parts  of  lard,  of  whi«' 
he  rubbed  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  on  the  epigastrium  or  pit  of  tb 
stomach  three  times  a  day.     On  the  second  or  third  day,  thw 
came  out,  on  the  spot  rubbed,  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  sligkll 
ly  inflamed,  resembling  chicken-pox  at  their  first  appearaneflt>4 
By  continuing  the  rubbing,  they  became  more  numerous  an4l 
liu^er,  got  filled  with  pus,  and  their  circumference  was  more  ii 
flamed.     In  this  state  the  eruption  resembled  in  some  measm 
but  not  entifely,  the  cow-pox,  for  the  inflammation  extended  Ii 
^e  around  the  pustules.    It  next  resembled  fully  ripe  smoll-poK^ 
and  about  this  time,  wherever  the  frictions  may  nave  been  m' 
|died,  and  whatever  care  may  have  been  taken  to  prevent  M 
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Eastulei  spontaneously  appeared  on  the  parts  of  generatia«( 
oth  sexes,  and  in  every  trial,  whether  made  on  adiduoriiil 
fants.     In  proportion  as  the  eruption  became  greater,  and  at 
larger  quantity  of  ointment  was  rubbed  in,  this  secondary  crif' 
tion  on  the  genital  organs  became  greater;  and  in  thisflt» 
tion  it  was  wetter,  and  sometimes  caused  great  uneasiness;  hi i 
dried  spontaneously,  and  had  no  bad  consequence.     As  modi 
the  pustules  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  were  filled  with  nudi^ 
whether  they  continued  to  be  rubbed,  or  were  left  to  themsdfe^ 
they  changed  into  brown  crusts,  like  those  of  cow-pox  or  smL 
pox;  and  when  these  crusts  fell  off,  they  left  marks  which  renufr 
ed  long  red,  like  the  small- pox,  which  at  last  became  whiter dM 
die  rest  of  the  skin.     It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  ci- 
der to  cure  the  chincough  in  this  way,  it  was  absolutely  ne(» 
sory  to  continue  the  friction,  not  merely  until  pustules  were  pr> 
duced,  but  until  they  were  covered  with  a  brown  crust  ia  tk 
middle,  and  got  slightly  ulcerated  edges,  which  continued  ooo- 
siderably  painful  for  some  time.     In  order  not  to  injure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  breast  in  females  by  five  or  six  large  pock- 
marks,  the  friction  was,  in  some  instances,  made  on  other  ptitt 
of  the  body,  but  in  vain;  for  although  the  eruption  appeared, 
die  disease  was  not  removed.     But  when  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  pushed  till  it  excited  slight  ulceration,  its1l^ 
ceeded  in  every  case  without  exception.      In   eight,   ten,  or 
twelve  days,  the  cough  gradually  ceased,  without  any  other  ob- 
yious  effect ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  the  frequency  of 
the  paroxysms  which  decreased  without  any  diminution  of  their 
violence;  for  the  last  paroxysm  which  occurred  was  as  severest 
any  in  the  height  of  the  disease.    When  the  cough  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  had  not  recurred  for  a  few  days,  even  on  the  child 
heating  itself  by  motion,  and  the  ulcers  had  reached  the  size  of 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger  of  an  adult,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
dry  up  and  heal.     Sometimes,  however,  like   the   smallpox, 
tlicy  would  not  heal,  but  continued  to  spread,  with  considerable 
pain.    In  this  case,  the  saturnine  and  other  ointments  were  of  no 
use ;  but  they  were  immediately  and  safely  healed  by  repeatedlj 
bathing  them  with  a  strong  iniusion  of  hemlock. 

Dr  Schneider  of  Fulda,  *  employed  Autenrieth's  method  in 
108  cases  of  hoopingcough;  and  his  conclusion  wasy'that  it  was 
an  excellent  remedy,  but  not  infallible,  without  the  assistance  of 
other  means.     He  also  found  the  distress  it  occasioned  very 
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great.     In  other  respects,  he  coofirined  Dr  A.'s  deacrlptiong 
its  efTecU. 

Reports  of  its  efFecla  are  also  given  bv  Dr  Kelch,  * 
Schiifier,  t  Dr  Nolcle,  %  and  Dr  Horn.  ||  the  last,  when  ji 
ucian  to  the  Charite  of  Berlin,  extended  its  application  to  v 
ous  other  chronic  nervous  diseases. 

In  cases  of  mania  of  longduralion,  with  a  tendency  to  idioi_ 
there  is  a  true  palsy  of  the  functions  of  the  mind;  the  susceptiji 
bilicy  of  mental  impressions  is  entirely  deficient;  and  the 
remedies  are  not  powerful  enoufrh  to  remove  a  state,  which  b 
coDies  the  more  difficult  of  cure  the  longer  it  has  lasted. 
Horn  has  already  collected  a  seiies  of  goud  observations,  w 
put  out  of  doubt  the  great  efficacy  of  artificial  ulcerations,  < 
cited  and  kept  up  for  several  months  by  ilie  friction  oi 
shaved  head  .of  tartar  emetic  ointment.     In  most  cases, 
effects  followed  when  the  ulcerations  had  penetrated  to  a  c 
biderable  depth,  and  had  continued  for  10,  12,  or  IG  weeks.   , 
Horn  thinks,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  patients  latq 
dismissed  from  the  Lunatic  Hospital  in  Berlin,  would  not  hai 
been  cured,  or  at  least  not  so  soon,  without,  the  use  of  this  r 
medy. 

The  effects  of  this  remedy  were  equally  remarkable,  in  e 
oases  of  periodical  spasmodic  affections  of  the  breast,  of  c 
Eiderable  standing.     The  spasms  returned  very  frequently,  a 
were  accompanied  with  syncope  and  suffocation,  kept  no  rej 
lar  type,  anil  had  much  resemblance  to  attacks  of  angina  } 
torts.      The   usual  antispasmodics  gave  very  tittle,  and  onljj 
transient  relief;  the  paroxysms  became  more  serious ;  and  it  h 
feared  that  the  patient  would  expire  sulfocated.     Recourse  v 
now  had  to  frictions  upon  the  prEecordia,   with  tartar  emettj 
ointment,  repeated  three  times  a  day.     In  a  few  days,  the  usui 
pustules,  with  inflamed  brim  and  copious  suppuration  appeared 
and  even  passed  into  ulcerations  of  considerable  depth.     Then 
had  scarcely  lasted  lor  a  week,  when  the  paroxysms  became  se^ 
domer  and  shorter.     The  ulcers  caused  much  distress,  and  p 
duced  even  sleepless  nights,  and  at  last  a  state  of  fever;  but  U 
proportion  the  good  effects  of  this  artificial  disease  increasec' 
the  ointment  was  therefore  continued  for  some  time,  but  oci 
onally  intermitted,  and  fomentations  with  olive  oil  applied; 
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wlien  tile  irritation  was  much  allaved,  and  scabs  begsn  to  Se 
formed,  the  use  of  the  ointment  was  refumed;  and  under  tiiit 
treatment,  the  pectoral  spasms  were  completely  removed  m  i- 
bout  eight  weeks. 

It  has  niso  succeeded  m  obstinRte  critrnps  of  the  stoiuach. 
In  a  very  inveterate  cnse  of  this  kind,  and  in  which  every  othef 
remedy  that  could  be  thought  of,  had  been  employed  in  Tain, 
(he  application  of  the  ointment  for  six  weeks  seemed  to  effect  a 
perfea  cure. 

In  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  young  girl,  in  whom  th  e  paroxysm* 
were  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  a^ra  epileptica  originating  in 
the  toes,  the  ointment  waa  applied  to  the  back  of  the  foot,  afld 
the  ulcers  excited  kept  open  for  a  week.  The  result  watb- 
▼ourable.  The  paroxysms  did  not  return  ;  and  as  she  conlinned 
well  (br  a  considerable  time,  and  declared  that  she  had  atta 
been  so  long  free  from  them,  she  was  dismissed  at  her  oitb  re-' 

In  the  London  Medical  Repository  for  January  18S1,  a  paper 
19  inserted  on  hoopingcough,  by  Dr  Robertson,  whose  obwr- 
vattons  on  the  use  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  in  a  great  me^ 
sure  coincide  with  those  of  Professor  Autcnrieth. 

In  the  letter  before  us,  Dr  Jenner  states  the  history  of  I S  cases 
in  which  he  excited  pustules  by  rubbing  ointment  of  tartar  etnetie 
on  the  skin,  as  a  means  oF  cure  in  various  diseases,  and  generally' 
wkh  evidently  good  effects.  Of  these  cases,  Nos.  1 ,  2,  5,  9,  1^ 
1 1,  12,  14  and  1 5,  are  examples  of  mental  sffectioti  in  variow 
degrees;  3,  4,  16  and  17  are  pectoral;  13  and  18  are  stomaddc; 
6  is  hepatitis ;  7  a  cutaneous  affection ;  8  chorea.  Besides  tbest^ 
there  is  a  case  of  hepatitis  communicated  by  Dr  J.'s  brother,  and 
one  of  irregular  hysterics  by  Mr  Fosbroke.  Several  of  these 
cases  are  very  briefly  stated,  others  more  fully;  but  scarcely  any 
of  them  so  much  in  dcLul  as  we  woultl  wish.  The  prepar*-' 
tion  used  was  a  drachm  of  tartar  emetic,  intimately  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  simple  cerate,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  robbed  on 
tnornmg  and  evening,  until  the  desired  cffix:t  was  produced.' 
The  rapidity  with  which  amendment  followed  in  some  of  lb* 
cases  of  derangement,  ts  remarkable. 

A  young  man  laboured  under  active  mania,  with  obatiniW 
constipation.  "  It  was  supposed  he  must  quickly  perish,  I  ««• , 
again  consulted,  and  in  this  dilemma  proposed  to  try  the  result 
ot  an  application  which  would  produce  specific  eruptions  on  tbt. 
ilcin.  A  drachm  of  tartar  emetic  was  involved  in  an  ounce  of' 
simple  cerate,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  rubbed  on  the  iasiUeoT 
the  aims,  night  and  morning,  from  the  elbow  joint!  to  tbewriiL 
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Papuiie  of  xome  magnitiKie  were  produced,  and  *  Berous  Huiil 
bc^an  to  be  visible  on  their  npici^s  iihout  the  Oiird  tlay.  when 
amcndinent  became  perceptible,  end  adv^inced  so  rapidly,  thaG 
the  trunsitinn  from  derjn^jeniL'iit  to  health  was  almost  incon- 
ceivable. Twelve  months  have  now  elapsed,  and  he  ha*  had  no 
s3'mptom  of  a  return  of  the  complaint."  In  another  case  of 
violent  mania — "  Seeing  the  impression  which  tartar  emetic 
had  made  on  aitections,  connected  with  a  disordered  eiAte  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  direct  ihe  application  of 
the  ointment,  and  it  was  applied  to  the  Left  arm.  Pimples  fol- 
lowed in  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  soon  as  they  beeume  aeu-< 
minuted,  and  fontaincd  a  little  limpid  fluiil,  the  patient  found 
ease;  the  pain  continued  to  abate,  and  at  the  end  of  three  den)a 
it  vaas  quite  gone.  He  continues  well.  This  man,  like  many 
others  who  ply  as  mariners  on  our  river  (the  Severn))  was  a 
hard  drinker." 

Case  third  is  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  treatment  in  a  very  hopeless  affection,  which  we 
consider  to  have  been  an  instance  of  eippyema,  atthongh  the 
history  is  not  so  minute  as  we  could  wish.  The  p.itient  was 
considered  la  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption.  He 
bad  anasarca  of  the  hip,  thigh,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
a  coiihtantly  ijiiick  puUe,  a  florid  tongue,  and  a  daily  exacerba- 
tion of  fever, 

"  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  fortnight  there  was  a  perceptible 
enlargement  about  the  centre  of  the  left  sidi:  of  the  thorax,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  little  protrusion  of  two  or  three  of  the  ribs,  but 
which,  on  exarainatiou,  afforded  no  correct  information.  It  seems 
he  had  for  some  time  taken  the  digitalis  and  other  medicines  held  in 
most  estimation  under  similar  circumstances.  I  directed  these  to  be 
cunthmed,  aod  only  recommended  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  to  be  join- 
ed with  tile  digitalis,  with  the  view  of  soothing  the  cough.  At  this 
period  Ills  debility  ivas  so  much  increased  that  he  was  confined  wholly 
to  his  bed,  and  unable  to  change  bis  position  without  the  assistaned 
of  hi«  father.  To  engage  hig  mind,  and  not  with  the  expectation  of 
his  ultimate  recovery,  the  ointment  was  rubbed  on  the  protuberant 
part  until  pustules  were-  produced,  which  was  effected  wuhin  two  or 
three  days.  Within  a  week  1  thought  some  amendment  was  evident- 
ly perceptible,  with  regard  to  the  cough  and  some  other  distressing 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  thought  so  loo.  The  applicnlinn  wu 
cantimTed,  with  the  view,  though  somewhat  paiotul  in  its  cfiects,  of 
keeping  the  pustules  in  fuU  activity.  At  the  expiration  of  t 
night,  perceptible  absorption  of  the  anasarcous  efl'usions  had  coi 
menced;  the  general  bad  symptoms  had  considerably  abated,  and^ 
looks  wpre  much  improved.     From  this  time,  his  convalescence  s 
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'apidly  accelerated,  uo  that  within  six  weeks,  no  apparent  vetti^c 
^\e  disease  remained  ;  and  he  began  to  renew  liis  ordinary  avQcatua 
of  working  with  his  father  as  a  stone-cutter.  "     p.  7. 

In  the  subsequent  observations,  there  arc  many  inWions 
hints  thrown  out,  and  some  curious  observations  stated;  faril 
of  which  we  express  our  gratitude,  although  sometimes  not  ob- 
Tiously  connected  with  the  subject. 

From  the  desultory  manner  in  which  this  letter  is  written,  it 
18  impossible  to  give  an  analysis  of  it,  and  by  no  means  ea^j  to 
extract  the  author's  opinions.  He  hov^-ever  thinks,  tliaitbe 
tartar  enoetic  ointment  is  quite  peculiar  iu  its  modeofopen- 
tiOD,  and  "  contraiy  to  the  more  simple  effect  obtained  from  lie 
application  of  a  blister,  which  only  raises  the  cuticle. "  He  also 
thinks  that  the  effects  of  irritants  differ  according  as  the;  iSect 
different  textures  of  the  skin,  and  that  it  is  because  tartar  emedc 
produces  diseased  action  in  the  skin  itself,  its  sympathetic  affic* 
tion  is  different  from  that  of  amtharides,  which  affects  tbesor* 
face  only* 

«  If  we  enter  into  minute  inquiry,  do  we  not  perceive  that  difeeit 
natural  diseases  of  the  skin  have  their  peculiar  sympathies  with  thecos- 
stitution,  from  causes  which,  from  analogy,  admit  of  imitation  bjtbe 
use  of  artificial  irritants  ?  First,  have  we  not  those  diseases  wbidi 
take  away  the  cuticle,  expose  the  raw  surface  of  the  cutis,  and  excite 
a  new  diseased  action  on  the  abraded  surface,  which  then  dischvpi 
a  fluid  apparently  consisting  of  little  more  than  serum,  next  a  ceni- 
purulent,  and,  lastly,  a  discharge  nearly  purulent?  Secondiy,  disetiei 
or  derangements  in  the  cutis  itself,  which  call  a  train  of  sympathies 
into  action  of  still  more  extensive  and  important  nature ;  and,  third- 
ly, the  subcutaneous  affections  of  the  cellular  membrane,  wbidi  io' 
deed  do  not  admit,  strictly  speaking,  of  being  directly  classed  »Tth 
the  pure  diseases  of  the  skin,  though  the  skin  becomes  indirectly  af* 
fected,  as  in  boils  or  carbuncles  ?  Hence,  then,  in  all  probabilitVy 
arise  their  complexity  and  extensive  effects  on    the   constitution." 

pp.  29,  sa 

Another  of  Dr  Jcnner's  opinions  is,  that  from  exciting  arti- 
ficial eruptions,  "  the  relief  afforded  was  almost  invariably 
timed,  not  simply  by  the  first  blush  of  inflammation,  but  by  the 
appearance  of  vesicles  which  contain  a  secreted  fluid ;  and  that 
these  seem  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  constitu- 
tional influence. "  He  docs  not  agree  witli  the  humoral  patho- 
logists, who  considered  eruptive  affections  "  to  be  drains  ^J 
which  certain  humours  existing  in  a  depraved  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluids  were  carried  ofiF;  but  looks  upon  them  as 
**  exchanges  of  diseased  action.  "  These  opinions  he  supports 
l^  a  number  of  analogies  and  quotations,  not  always  very  clo&e* 
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ly  to  the  point,  but  generally  intcre^infr.     As  wc  have  all 
Been,  lie  lays  ^eat  stre'ss  on  the  prcdiictidii  of  a  nuitl. 
vesicular  eruption,  in  general,  seems  the  favourite  scheme 
Nature  for  limiting  the  duration  of  peculiar  morbid  actions. 
— "  Every  pimple,  with  a  vesiculaled  head,  has  an  errand 

Eerform  for  the  benefit  of  the  cunstitntion. "  He  does  no^ 
owever,  explain  witli  precision  his  opinion  why  the  production 
of  vesicles  Bhoul<l  have  so  much  greater  an  effect  on  the  consti- 
tution, than  irritation  without  t!ie  effusion  of  lymph ;  but  we 
quote  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  st^le  of  tttt 
inquiry.  • 

■<  It  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation,  in  what  way  the  syi^ 
pathy  is  created  between  the  constitution  and  the  skin,  and  how 
former  feels  the  influence  of  spontaneous  eruptions.     Is  it  not,  in 
probability,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  brain  and  nervous  systenti 
The  disposition  in  the  brain   to  receive   unfavourable  impressit 
from  ill-timed  suppressions  of  cutaneous  affections,  is  a  ledex  aci' 
favourable  to  my  supposition ;  and  I  may  again  remind  you  of 
ostensible  connexion  of  the  brain  and  nerves  witli  the  appearani 
on  the  skin  in  the  exanthemata.     Secretion  is  an  important  functii 
undoubtedly  regulated  by  nervous  influence  ;  and  by  making  supi 
numeiary  and  often  temporary  secretions,  as  by  extraneous  en 
tions,  may  not  certain  laws  of  morbid  actions,  producing  results 
milar  to  those  reasoned  on  by  Mr  Hunter,  be  the  most  general  puf- 
port  of  their  appearance  ?     May  we  not,  by  mating  new  diseases, 
clieck  the  progress  of  disease  in  a  vital   organ,  or  in  a  part  where 
it  may  be  unmanageable,  by  substituting  another  which  is  under  ouf 
control?  "     p.  VI. 

He  concludes  by  suggesting,  as  subjecls  rcqiuriiig  more  am] 
chicidntior, 

"  1.  The  peculiar  influence  of  factitious  eruptions,  in  cantra^b''j 
tinction  to  simple  counter-irritation. 

"  2.  To  what  eiilent  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  may  diSef 
in  eruptive  affections  which  are  confined  to  the  surface  of  tbi 
and  in  those  which  perforate  it. 

"  3.  The  apphcability  of  the  conclusions  to  different  methods  of 
varying  artificial  eruptions,  with  the  view  of  calling  into  action  the 
dideient  degrees  of  Eym[)alhy. 

"  4'.  How  far  the  peculiar  constitutional  influence  results  from  the 
eruptive  form  of  the  local  irritation  excited,  and  is  analogous  with 
the  laws  of  secretion. 

"  5.  To  what  extent  tlie  analogy  between  artiGcial  and  spontane-- 
ova  eruptions,  in  the  exchange  of  diseased  actions,  obtains. 

"  6.  How  far  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  the  medi: 
which  spontaneous  eruptive  diseases,  and  artificial  eruptiona^ 
euce  diseased  action.  "     ^rC,5. 
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Delia  Nuaoa  Dottrina  Medica  Italiana.  Prohtzione  aUe  bam 
di  Clinica  Medica  nella  P.  Univcrsitd  di  Hologna  per  tarn 
scolaslico  181 6-1 8 1 7.  Del  Professore  Gi acomo  Tomx ism 
pp.  1 30.    8  vo.    Bologna,  1817. 

IN  the  medical  practice  of  Britain  there  has  been  a  Tery  i» 
portant,  and,  we  hope,  a  very  beneficial  change  within  tk 
last  twenty  years:  and  we  think  it  must  prove  highly  inianst- 
ing,  both  to  the  practical  physician  and  the  medical  pUbfiO^ 
pher,  to  observe  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  mean  tM 
among  other  nations.    For  there  is  something  liberalizbg  in  die 
study  of  foreign  literature.     It  has  a  tendency  to  free  the  mwi 
from  those  narrow  views  and  local  prejudices  that  result  fitxi 
confining  our  reading  to  authors  of  our  own  sect,  or  of  our  own 
country.     From  foreign  works  we  may  often  derive  much  net 
and  valuable  information  on  the  practical  part  of  our  prob- 
sion ;  and  to  a  speculative  mind,  it  must  always  be  matter  of  in- 
terest to  consider  the  relation  in  which  different  nations  stand 
to  one  another  with  regard  to  their  comparative  advancement 
in  science — the  causes  that  may  have  accelerated  its  progress 
m  one  nation,  and  retarded  it  in  anotlicr — and  that  state  of 
mind,  or  those  habits  of  thinking  on  scientific  subjects,  whid 
may  be  recognised  in  the  medical  works  published  in  difiercot 
countries.     A  change,  pretty  similar  to  what  has  taken  place 
among  ourselves,  appears  to  nave  been  gradually  going  on  upoi 
the  Continent;  and  it  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  mark 
the  differences  in  form,  or  in  expression,  which  opinions  sub- 
stantially the  same  assume  among  different  nations,  and  the  de- 
gree of  completeness  to  which  tney  have  been  brought  in  difie- 
rent  schools. 

From  these  considerations,  we  think  it  may  not  be  altogetber 
useless  or  disagreeable  to  our  readers,  if  we  direct  their  atten- 
tion, for  a  short  time,  to  what  is  called  the  New  Medical  Doc- 
trine of  Italy,  as  it  is  explained  by  Professor  Tommasini,  one 
of  its  chief  supporters  in  the  University  of  Bologna. 

This  Doctrine  originated  with  Rasori,  who  had  distingoished 
himself  so  much  as  a  student,  as  to  be  patronized  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  sent  by  him  to  travel  in  France  and 
Great  Britain,  from  whence  he  returned,  in  1792,  a  fervent  vo- 
tary of  the  system  of  John  Brown,  of  which  he  published  a  com- 
pendium.    After  this,  he,  for  a  time,^  relinquished  mediciDe, 
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sad  devoted  himself  to  politics;  but,  in  1799,  he  appears  to 
bave  been  appointed  Professor  of  Pathology  in  Pavia.     In  1799 
and  1 800|  a  dreadful  epidemic  raged  in  Genoa,  in  which  Rasori, 
•  ilruck  with  the  want  of  success  of  the  Brunonian  treatment, 
and  the  good  effects  of  a  bottle  of  Goulard,  accidentally  taken 
■    by  a  patient  labouring  under  violent  erysipelas,   was  led^to 
doubt  the  truth  of  some  of  the  leading  dogmas  of  the  Bruno- 
nian system,  and  to  admit,  that  many  diseases  were  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  and  that  many  substances  did  not  act  as 
'    stimuli.     These  ideas  he  first  promulgated  in  his  account  of  the 
'^    epidemic  of  Genoa,   and  repeated   occasionally  in  periodical 
'    works;  but  he  has  never  treated   the  subject  systematically. 
\    The  Professors  of  the  north  of  Italy,  however,  adopted  his 
views  with  various   modifications.     Borda  at  Pavia  has  long 
promised,  as  well  as  Rasori  himself,  a  treatise  on  this  subject, 
particularly  on  the  Materia  Medica,  but  he  has  only  publish- 
ed his  ^'  Primae  Lineae  Materiae  Medicos;"  and  therefore  we 
may  look  on  Tommasini  of  Bologna  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
^ven  a  systematic  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Contro-stimulij  in  the 
work  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article.    But  this  doc- 
trine had  no  sooner  appeared  in  a  complete  form,  than  it  met 
with  a  strenuous  opponent  in  Dr  Luigi  Spallanzani  of  Re^gio, 
who,  in  1817-18,  published  five  ^^  Lettere  mcdico-critiche  sulla 
nuava  dottrina  medica  Italiana^*^  which  excited  very  intempe- 
rate replies  from  Tommasini's  pupils,  and  the  controversy  con- 
tinues. 

Professor  Tommassini  commences  with  a  flourishing  culo* 
tfium  upon  this  new  doctrine,  which  he  says  is  by  far  me  best 
'  in  the  world ;  and  affirms,  that  the  discovery  of  it  forms  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  school.  He  calls  this  doctrine  the  off- 
spring of  Brownism  and  Solidism ;  and  says  that  its  principles, 
Although  in  some  measure  derived  from  the  writings  of  Cuilen, 
Hoffman,  and  Baglivi,  are  more  clear^  consistent^  and  simple, 
than  their  opinions. 

The  improvement  which  he  states  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  Italian  school  of  medicine,  falls  under  the  two  following 
heads.  l5/.  The  nature  of  the  operation  of  medicinal  agents 
on  the  living  body ;  and,  Si/y,  The  classification  of  diseases ; 
which  last  includes  under  it  an  examination  of  a  variety  of  im- 
portant morbid  phenomena.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
opinions  now  adopted  in  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  system  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  John  Brown,  obtain- 
ed in  Italy  an  ascendancy  incomparably  greater  than  what  it 
ever  was  able  to  acquire  in  his  native  country ;  and  that  the  re- 
form which  has  been  brought  about  among  the  Italians,  is  no^ 
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thing  more  than  the  subversion  of  some  of  the  peculiar  jtm- 
dples  of  that  system,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  rf 
notions^  more  accordant,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  «i& 
fiu:ts,  and  better  suited  to  regulate  practice,  than  the  dogim 
thqy  have  superseded.  Any  lengthened  account  of  the  Broo^ 
nian  system  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
adViert  to  two  of  its  tenets,  which,  according  to  M.  T^  ban 
exerted  the  most  effectual  and  the  most  pernicious  inflaeoo 
pver  the  opinions  and  practice  of  his  countiymen. 

1^,  The  identity  of  action  of  all  powers  positively  appfiedti 
the  living  fibre,  all  being  stimulant  in  a  greater  or  less  degm. 

2£/,  Tne  debility  called  indirect  by  the  Scottish  reformer,  or 
by  excess  of  stimulus,  being  the  cause  of  the  greater  number  c{ 
diseases. 

From  these  views  resulted  the  practice  of  prescribing  the  mA 
pcfwerful  stimuli  in  a  variety  of  morbid  states,   at  present  mon 
successfully  treated  by  the  depleting  method.     Now,  it  is  in  the 
refutation  of  these  two  positions — objects,  says  M.  T.,  of  uni- 
¥ersal  admiration  and  implicit  faith  all  Over  Europe  *  till  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  the  aDandonraeot 
of  the  practice  deduced  from  them — that  the  reform  consists 
)vhich,  according  to  our  author,  is  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  bisr 
tory  of  medical  science,  and  In  bringing  about  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  so  much  merit  to  his  countrymen.     The  incor- 
rectness of  the  former  of  these  obnoxious  opinions  is  demon- 
strated, he  says,  by  the  existence  of  a  class  of  medicines  denomi- 
nated Contro-stimulants,  the  honour  of  discovering  which  be- 
longs to  M.  Rasori.   The  doctrine  of  contro-stimulants,  then,  as 
discovered  by  M.  Rasori,  and  explained  by  our  author,  teaches, 
Is/,  That  many  substances  act  on  the  living  fibre  in  a  manner 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  action  of  stimulus,  and  that  im- 
mediate  eflects  are  produced  by  them  upon   the   excitement, 
which  Brown  derived  solely  from  negative  powers,   or  from  the 
diminution  of  stimuli ;  2^,  That  it  is  possible,   by  means  of  the 
administration  of  these  substances,  hence  called  Contro-stimdiy 
to  destroy  the  effects  of  excess  of  stimuli,  even  without  any  sen- 
sible evacuation;  and  that  their  frequent  or  long  continued 
use  produces  diseases  which  can  be  cured  only  by  an  increase 
of  stimuli ;  Srf,  That  contro-stimulants,  equally  as  venesection 
and  purgatives,  afford  the  means  of  curing  every  morbid  stale 
proceeding  from  excess  of  stimulus,  and,  vice  versa^  stimulat- 

*  Wc  must  remark  here,  Uiat  it  seems  strange  that',  considering  the  numerous  good 
English  Hiithors  M.  T.  appears  to  }iave  read,  he  should  have  entered  so  little  into 
jlieir  spirit  as  not  to  peneivc,  that  whatever  were  their  faults,  even  previous  to  tb^ 
IDth  century,  an  implicit  deference  to  Uie  system  of  Browu  was  not  one  of  tlieoi. 
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ini{  subslnncGS  are  the  remedies  of  diseases  nrislng  from  excess 
(if  contro-stiniuli;  ^ik.  Thai  the  Jibre  supports  a  stronger  dwe 
of  btiiniilants  or  contro-stimulnnU,  as  the  stimulant  or  cantro> 
btiiiiiilani  (listlicsts  prevails ;  and,  5lli,  TUuI  the  degree  in  which 
either  diathesis  prevails,  is  asiceitained  rather  hy  the  cnpocitjr 
of  the  system  to  bear  the  action  of  medicines  of  the  one  or  flic 
other  class,  than  by  the  existing  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  hotv  very  meagre  and 

inaccurate  this  account  of  these  substances  is.    Every  substance 

that  can  be  useful  in  checking  the  progress  of  inflammatory  ao 

tiiiri,  either  constitutional  or  local,  appears  to  be  classed  among 

the  contro-stimulants,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  various 

Btid  often  dissimilar  powers  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and 

which  they  exert  upon  the  whole  S3-stem,  or  upon  some  of  our 

organs,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  available  in  subduing 

the  progress  of  inflammation  in  some,  or  in  all  iLs  stages.     It  U 

by  the  investigation  of  these  intermediate  eSbcts,  and  not  M 

stating,  as  M.  T.  has  done  in  so  loose  and  general  a  way,  ^hq 

are  the  impressions  that  medicines  produce  on  what  he  bil 

conceived  to  be  the  susceptibilities  of  the  living  system,  thai  a 

knowledge  of  the  exhibition  of  medicines  must  be  enlarged, : 

uur  skill  in  the  administration  of  them  improved;  for  it  is  b 

minute  knowledge  of  these  alone,  that  we  learn  correctly  h 

and  when  to  exhibit  them,  so  as  to  calculate  with  prohnbilil, 

on  their  producing  the  ultimate  result  we  desire  from  their  UM 

It  is  true,  that  it  was  not  M,  T.'s  plan  to  enter  minutely  into  B 

experimental  inquiry  as  to  the  clFects  of  the  substances  which  h 

names,  and  that  he  merely  alludes  to  them  as  concurring  in  pro 

ducing  a  certain  end.    But,  still,  had  such  an  inquiry  been  can 

fully  and  candidly  pursued,  and  made  the  basis  of  arrangement' 

(and  it  must  be  the  basis  of  every  arrangement  founded  on  phi-^ fl 
osophical  principles),  we  should  not  have  seen  such  a  hctero-'' 
l^cnous  farrago  of  medicines,  classed  together  under  one  headj' 
and  represented  ,is  uniform  in  the  nature  of  their  operation  a*:| 
M.  T.  presents  us  with;  including  among  them  substances  opT 
euch  different  properties  as  emollients,  e.g.  milk  and  gum;  a»** 
tringents,  acetate  of  lead;  powerful  tonics,  gentian,  simaroubs,'' 
iron,  and,  according  to  some,  cinchona;  excitants,  turpentine*  * 
iquill,  arnica;  emetics  and  purgatives,  as  tartar  emetic,  ipeca*''' 
cuan,  gnmboge;  narcotics,  sirnmonium,  belladonna,  lactuca  vi*'  ' 
rosa,  nux  vomica;  and  acrid  poisons,  as  arsenic  and  cantharides;  ' 
in  short,  every  substance  which  gxpericnco  has  found  to  be  use-   '  | 
ful  in  any  intlammatory  aflection,  however  it  may  net, 

CI assiu cations  of  medicines  nre,  no  doubt,  when  constructed 
pn  >'igl)t  principles,  aubscrvieat  to  many  importODt  purposes ;  but 
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as  long  as  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  sciences  connected wid 
.medicine  is  so  limited  and  imperfect^  they  must  be  liabktvl 
change  both  in  their  detail,  and  in  their  general  structure.  Aper- 
fectly  accurate  classification,  indeed,  will  require  the  solutioocf 
many  physiological  questions  that  are  still  doubtful^  andlna^ 
quaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  more  ext» 
sive  and  more  correct  than  we  at  present  possess.     The  ii^ 
rangement  of  the  Italian  school,  however^  does  not  seem  to  bi 
MO  far  advanced  as  the  improved  pathology  of  the  present  ox 
might  have  carried  it.     It  is  founded,  not  on  observation  of  tk 
immediate  and  obvious  effects  of  medicines  upon  the  system,  or 
on  particular  organs,  but  upon  the  remote  consequences  of  their 
exhibition  on  principles  of  our  constitution,  whose  existaice,ff 
at  least  whose  exclusive  existence,  is  hypothetical  at  best,  if  not 
filtogether  fictitious;    and   confounds,   under    one  name,  i^ 
stances  of  the  most  dissimilar  natures,  and  productive  of  tlie 
most  opposite  effects. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Tommasini,  and  the  other  en- 
comiasts of  the  Italian  doctrine  of  contro-stimulus,  seldom,  i 
ever,  employ  the  term  sedative^  which  was  used,  before  the  dip 
of  Brown,  to  include  many  substances,   which  he  claimed  the 
merit  of  demonstrating  to  be  highly  diffusible  stimuli ;  nor  do 
they  point  out  in  what  respect  their  contro-stimtdi  differ  from  the 
sedatives  of  those  who  were  not  followers   of  Bro^i'n.     If  the 
terms  were  synonymous,  the  boasted  discovery  of  the  Italians 
would  be  nothing  but  their  having  discovered   that  theyhsd 
committed  an  error  in  supposing,  with  Brown,  that  there  were 
no  sedatives.     But  sedative  and  contro- stimulant,   do  not  seem 
to  be  exactly  synonymous;  and  while  sedative  proper! v  includes 
those  substances  only  which  produce  a  depressing  action  upon 
the  system  in  a  state  of  health,  contro-stimulant  is  extended  to 
every  substance  which  counteracts  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
therefore  to  many  whose  common  action  is  unequivocally  sti- 
mulant.    But  die  Italians  are  by  no  means  agreed  among  tliem- 
selves,  what  diseases  arise  from  increased  or  diminished  excite- 
ment, nor  what  substances  are  stimuli  or  contro> stimuli;  nor 
will  they  ever  agree,  while  they  continue  to  consider  the  inosi 
conclusive  proof  of  any  disease  being  one  of  excitenrient,  that  it 
is  cured  by  contro- stimuli,  and  that  the  only  test  of  a  substance 
being  a  contro-stmulus,  is  that  it  cures  diseases  of  excitement. 

But,  Rays  Tommasini,  the  discovery  of  contro-stimuli  was  not 
snflicient  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  pernicious  maxims  of 
Brown  ;  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  greater  number  of 
diseases  did  not  depend  upon  indirect  debility;  and,  in  ilJus- 
^aiion  of  this,  M.  Tomniassini  proceeds  to  explain  the  view^ 
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which  he  entertains  of  the  nature  of  inflammation.  Accprdin>j 
to  Brown,  inflammation,  even  though  originally  a  disease  of 
the  sthenic  type,  after  making  a  certain  prop;res8,  in  many 
cases  precipitated  the  fibre  into  astute  of  debility,  indirect  per- 
haps, but,  nevertheless,  requiring  for  its  cure  the  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment.  M.  T.  dwells  at  .some  length  on  the  in-» 
jurious  consequences  of  this  opinion,  the  justice  of  which,  he 
says,  observation  at  an  early  period  of  his  practice  led  him 
strongly  to  doubt.  He  flatly  denies  that  inflammation  ever 
changes  its  type ;  and  states,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  is  al- 
ways a  sthenic  disease,  and  maintains  the  same  character  from 
its  beginning  until  its  termination.  The  melancholy  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  late  war  for  examining  the  morbid  appearances  that 
are  the  result  of  diseases,  have  materially  contributed  to  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  medical  science;  and  the  Italians  have  not 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  they  have  en- 
joyed. Accordingly,  M.  T.,  agreeably  to  the  extended  patho- 
logical knowledge  of  the  present  day,  explains  the  nature  of 
many  diseases,  and  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  many  symp- 
toms, from  the  traces  of  inflammation  that  have  been  observed 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  them.  Among  this 
number  he  classes  fevers,  acute  and  chronic,  lues  venerea,  con- 
vulsive diseases,  hydrophobia,  &c.  Now,  we  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  that  the  opinions  of  M.  T.  are  substantially  correct ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  rather  precipitately,  and  are 
certainly  expressed  in  a  way  greatly  too  vague  and  unqualified.  * 
The  next  Brunonian  dogma  which  M.  T.  proceeds  to  de- 
molish, is  the  very  extraordinary  one,  that  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  cause  that 
produces  it ;  so  that  depressing  causes  always  produce  diseases 
of  debility,  and  vice  versa.  However  plausible  such  a  posi- 
tion may  be,  and  however  convenient  it  would  be  in  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  certain  diseases,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  doubtful  or  contradictory,  a  very  little 
observation  and  a  very  little  reflection  are  suflicient  to  convince 
any  one  that  it  is  perfectly  untenable.  Accordingly,  M.  Tora- 
masini  brings  forward  a  few  instances,  such  as  tne  occurrence 
of  rheumatism,  pleurisy^  &c.,  after  exposure  to  cold  and  mois^ 
ture,  which  are  perfectly  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  diseases  of  an 
inflammatory  type  often  proceed  from  causes  in  themselves  ca* 
pable  of  exerting,  in  their  primary  action,  a  con tro^ stimulant 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  M.  Tommasini  to  state,  that  he  has  since  developed,  much 
piore  fully  and  satisfactorily,  his  ideas  concerning  inflammation  and  contiDtied  fe» 
yer,  in  bis  work,  Dell  *InJiamnuai<me  e  ddla  Febfe  Continua,    Svo.    Fini^  1820. 
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noirer.  And,  in  corroboration  of  his  opinions  on  this  sal^ 
nc  takes  notice  of  the  sudden  changes  that  are  occasionally  ob- 
served in  some  diseases  of  excitement,  to  symptoms  of  tempo- 
rary prostration  of  strength. 

From  the  power  oi  pain  to  produce  depressing  effects  in  ca> 
tain  diseases  of  a  sthenic  character,  he  has  been  induced  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  contro- stimulant,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  t- 
rise,  and  in  whatever  degree  it  may  occur. 

We  now  come  to  what  M.  Tommasini  considers  as  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  knowledge  of  whidii 
he  conceives,  forms  the  very  pride  and  glory  of  tlie  Italiaa 
School, — the  doctrine  of  irritation.  But  as  we  do  not  profesi 
to  understand  very  well  the  author's  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possiblci  to  preserve  his  own 
words. 

Tommasini  divides  all  diseases  into  instrumental  and  vital,  ac- 
cording as  the  physical  or  vital  properties  of  our  organs  or  systems 
are  affected.  The  vital  diseases  are  again  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  according  as  they  proceed  from  an  excess  or  defect  of 
stimulus.  But  these  also  differ,  as  being  diseases  of  diathesis, 
or  diseases  of  irritation.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  dia- 
thesis, in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  the  new  Ita- 
lian School,  has  a  totally  different  meaning  from  that  formerly 
affixed  to  it.  Instead  of  designating  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  body  to  a  certain  kind  of  diseased  action,  it  is  employed  to 
denote  diseases  which  continue  alter  the  causes,  giving  rise  to 
them,  cease  to  act. 

M.  Tommasini  states  then,  that  there  exists  a  variety  of  mor- 
bific agents,  not  capable  of  either  exciting  or  depressing  the  vital 
powers,  but  fitted  to  produce  a  local  irritation,   which  cannot 
be  cured  either  bv  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  stiiniih*,   but 
only  by  the  cessation  of  the  local  disturbance,  or  by  the  expul- 
sion ot  the  irritating  matter.     Dr  Guani,  who  has  written  on  ir- 
ritation, classes  among  irritants,  besides  mechanical  injuries,  poi- 
sons, miasmata,   and   contagions;   and  in  fine,  all   substances, 
which  neither  stimulate  nor  depress  the  living  powers,  but  only 
disturb  or  confuse  thcMii,  by  producing  in  the  fibre  a  move- 
ment of  repulsion,  disorder  or  disgust.     Professor  Rnbini  has 
still  further  extended   the  doctrine,   and  endeavours  to   show, 
that  from  irritation  arises  a  third  diathesis,  not  implying  de- 
fect, or  excess  of  stimulus,  but  distarmonic  to  the  movements 
of  the  system.     M.  Tommasini  does  not  concur  in  this  opinion, 
for  the  two  following  very  cogeiat  and  well  expressed  reasons. 
Is/,   Because  diseases  of  diathesis,  whether  sthenic  or  astlienic, 
^pniaiu  after  the  causes  that  excited  thpm  cease  to  operatCi 
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while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  characteristic  of  diseases  of  irrita- 
tion, to  cease  or  at  least  to  begin  to  diminish,  whenever  the  ir- 
ritating causes  cease  to  act;  2/i^/fy,  Because  diseases  of  dia- 
thesis, even  while  the  causes  subsist,  may  be  cured  by  a  pro- 
cess of  compensation ;  whereas  diseases  of  irritation  can  be 
cured  only  by  removing  the  causes  producing  them.  Still, 
however,  M.  Tommasini  admits,  that  though  diseases  of  ir- 
ritation cannot  be  considered  as  a  third  diathesis,  local  ir- 
ritation possesses  a  power  of  producing,  by  the  diffusion  of 
partial  morbid  excitement,  effects  fitted  to  act  on  the  Brun- 
onian  excitability,  and  create  a  diathesis.  Although  it  should 
seem  that  M.  Tommasini  has  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
all  his  brethren,  yet  he  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  his  illus- 
trious friend,  M.  Giannini  has  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  discoveries  with  regard  to  irritation.  Following, 
says  T.,  with  a  penetrating  eye,  tne  irritating  substances  in  their 
course,  through  the  minutest  vessels,  he  finds  them  always  ex- 
citing a  movement  of  repulsion  or  disgust  in  them,  from  their 
want  of  afiinity  to  tlie  living  fibre,  and  thus  producing  ultimate- 
ly a  disturbance  of  the  whole  system,  different  from  exces- 
sive or  .diminished  excitement,  and  distinguished  "  by  the  in-^ 
genious  phrase,  an  affection  universally  local ; "  and  this,  says 
M.  Tommasini  very  gravely,  is  to  carry  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  clearness,  the  distinction  between  diseases  of  irritation 
and  diseases  of  diathesis. 

We  have  now  finished  our  analysis  of  M.  Tommasini's  work, 
the  rest  of  it  being  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  show,  that  the 
successful  practice  of  all  ages  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principles  he  espouses ;  and  in  references  to  Italian  authors  on 
the  different  subjects  of  which  he  has  been  treatinty,  and  from 
the  account  we  have  given  of  it,  we  hope  our  readers,  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  to  understand  the  difference 
that  subsists  between  the  mode  of  viewing  diseases  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  which  obtains  in  Italy.  We  have  occiisionally  ad^ 
verted  to  this  difference  as  we  went  along;  and,  where  we  have 
not  done  so,  the  omission  may  very  easily  be  supplied  ;  and  we 
bhall  now  close  this  article,  by  stating  a  few  remarks  that  have 
occurred  to  us  on  its  general  spirit,  and  the  method  in  which 
the  inquiries  appear  to  have  been  conducted. 

In  medicine,  as  in  other  sciences,  it  is  of  capital  importance 
to  avoid  premature  or  inaccurate  generalization ;  and  where  the 
tfourccs  of  deception  arc  so  numerous,  and  the  difiiculty  of  acT 
curate  observation  so  great,  it  becomes  us  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious before  we  venture  to  classify  phenomena,  or  arrange  facta 
^ndcr  general  princi^^lcs.    Instead  of  this  deliberate  and  paipir 
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taking  spirit,  however,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  Itah' 
school  is  distinguished  by  a  tendency  to  haste  and  precipitiM 
in  its  arrangements,  and  over- refinement  in  its  speculatiouia) 
strong  lis  would  seent  to  indicate  a  considerable  want  of  kiK» 
ledge  both  of  the  proper  objects  of  inouiry,  and  of  the  mlesfll 
reasoning  that  ought  to  regulate  it.  Our  readers  have  only  to 
look  back  and  they  will  perceive,  that  the  principles  of  which le 
have  been  giving  an  account,  instead  of  being  deduced  frcNDi 
careful  observation  of  the  functions  of  different  organs,  aud  £m 
the  phenomena  the^e  present  in  a  state  of  disease,  are  eid» 
derived  from,  or  at  least  have  a  constant  reference  to,  certu 
hypothetical  notions  with  regard  to  the  general  powers  and  m- 
ceptibilities  of  living  agents.  M.  Tommasini's  notions  on  da 
subject  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  those  of  John  Brown. 
Now,  while  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  the  formation  of  hissjfr- 
tern.  Brown  showed  no  small  share  of  ingenuity,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  it,  even  gave  views  of  particular  subjects  more  correct 
than  were  entertained  before  his  time,  it  is  equally  undenisbtc 
that  the  system  was,  in  many  cases,  inconsistent  with  itself^  audi 
in  still  more,  inconsistent  with  facts ;  and  that  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  constructed  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy.  To  maintain,  like  M.  Tom- 
masini,  that  there  are  only  two  modes  of  diseased  action,  sthenic 
and  asthenic,  and  only  two  classes  of  agents  fitted  to  act  on  the 
human  system,  stimulant  and  contro-kimulant,  is  no  doubt  to  in- 
troduce into  our  systems  an  appearance  of  captivating  simplicity; 
but  it  is  a  simplicity  that  nature  disowns ;  for  it  forces  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  on  the  existence  of  some  morbid  phenomena  al- 
together, and  to  give  false  and  distorted  views  of  others ;  and 
in  proof  of  this,  without  going  back  to  any  of  the  errors  into 
which  Brown  himself  was  betrayed,  we  have  only  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  puerilities  with  which  M.  T.  has  regaled  us  un- 
der the  pompous  name  of  the  Doctrine  of  Irritation.  We 
cannot  advance  far  in  physiology  without  meeting  a  barrier 
which  it  seems  impossible  we  should  ever  pass;  but,  even  long 
before  we  come  to  this  point  in  our  inquiries,  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  the  most  acute  are  forced  to  admit,  that  there  are 
processes  going  on,  both  in  a  healthy  and  morbid  state,  the  na- 
ture of  which  we  cannot  explain.  But  while  this  is  conceded  by 
every  one,  it  is  little  less  tiian  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  main- 
tain that  all  lijcse  may  be  ranged  under  two  classes,  and  that 
the  discriminating  m:iiks  of  each  are  well  known.  Indeed,  to 
begin  with  a.ssuniing  the  general  properties  of  life,  and  then  to 
explain  the  n.iture  of  the  subordinate  processes  that  go  on  dur- 
ing it,  is  to  ]  cverse  the  proper  method  of  uiquiry  altogether. 
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Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  altogether  free  from  the  faults 
**  we  have  now  pointed  out  in  our  Continental  neighbours,  we  ra- 
'^'  tber  think  that  British  Literature  is  superior  to  tneirs  in  this  re- 
^  spect — it  is  less  ambitious  and  systematic ;  at  least  our  best  writ- 
^  crs  seem  wisely  to  limit  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  those  con- 
■  sequences  that  follow  more  immediately  and  palpably  from  the 
^  mibject  they  investigate,  and  seldom  attempt  those  that  are  more 
'  nemote,  impractical,  and  abstract,  and  which  require  for  their 
'  elucidation  a  knowledge  of  many  facts  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
•    sent  entirely  or  partially  ignorant. 

We  have  not  before  us  any  histories  of  cases  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  contro- stimulant  doctrine,  from  which  we  might  ex- 
tract examples  of  the  effects  of  remedies  as  exhibited  by  them; 
but  we  shall  quote  a  few  notes  taken  by  a  traveller  lately  return- 
ed from  Italy.  *^  In  a  violent  inflammatory  dysentery,  I  saw 
Borda  give  10  grains  of  gamboge  eight  times  in  oite  day,  or 
80  grains  in  the  day,  and  the  patient  recovered.  A  man  in 
enteritis  got  30  grains  of  gamboge  eight  times  in  one  day,  or 
120  grains  in  a  aay,  and  he  died.  To  pneumonic  patients,  tar- 
tar emetic  was  commonly  given  to  the  extent  of  30  grains  a  day. 
It  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  of  a  very  strong  solution,  until  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  abate,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
produced,  when  the  dose  is  gradually  diminished.  During  its 
exhibition  drink  must  be  abstained  from,  as,  when  the  stomach 
is  distended,  it  excites  only  vomiting.  In  carditis,  I  saw  8  grains 
of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  given  eight  times  a  day.  A  case  of  chro- 
nic dropsy  recovered,  after  having  taken  from  3i-  to  ^ss.  of  mi- 
neral kermes  a  day  for  several  weeks.  I  saw  half  an  ounce  of 
the  extract  of  aconite  given  daily  in  a  case  of  chronic  physconia^ 
without  producing  any  of  the  symptoms  which  ubuaily  arise  in 
other  cases  from  a  much  smaller  dose  of  the  same  substance.  '* 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  practice  will  readily  find  imita- 
tors in  this  country ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  last  observation,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction,  that  the  extract 
of  aconite  had  been,  as  such  extracts  \evy  often  are,  worthless 
and  effete.  ^ 


IIL 

1.  Del  Meiodo  di  Curare^  diW  Insegnamento  Medico- ClinicOj  e 
di  Alcuni  stabilimcfiti  di  pubbiica  Beiieficeiiza  osservati  in  In^ 
ghilterra.  Discotso  2^o?iunciato  nella  Clinica  Medica  delta 
Pontificia  Universitd  di  Bologfia  il  xxiv  Marzo  1821,  del  Pn^ 
Jessore  GiJCOMO  ToMMASiNl^  uno  dei  40  delta  SociHa  /to- 
liana,    pp.  82.     8vo.     Bologna,  1821. 
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2.  Letter  a  di  GiACOMO  ClaKK^  M.  D.  dilla  Universitd  diEdim- 
burgo  al  Ch.  Sig.  Frqfesscre  Tommnsiniy  intctrtio  aUe  sue  Osset'- 
XKtzioni  sulla  Sciiola  Medico-Clinica  di  Edimburgo.  pp.  16. 
b^vo.     Roma,  18122. 

"IT^HiLE  wc  were  writing  the  preceding  observatioDS  on  the  me* 
^^  dical  doctrine  of  the  Italian  School,  its  expositor,  M. 
Tommasini,  was  engaged  in  the  similar  task  of  communicating 
to  his  countrymen,  the  observations  he  had  made  upon  the  state 
of  medicine  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
these  cities.  Although  his  account  of  the  Clinical  School  of 
this  place  has  provoked  a  reply  from  an  able  and  zealous  pupil 
of  our  University,  now  settled  as  a  physician  at  Rome,  first  in^ 
Bcrted  in  the  Effemeride  Lettcraire  di  Itomaj  we  must  confesi, 
that  we  do  not  complain  ven/  mtich  of  the  Italian  Professor,  who 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  disposed  to  give  as  favourable  a  re- 

f)resentation  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  Britain  as  it  was  possi- 
>Ic  for  one  to  do,  who  believed  that  the  Italian  Medical  School 
is  the  first  in  the  world,  and  that  he  is  the  first  teacher  in  that 
school. 

One  principal  source  of  the  errors  into  which  Professor  T.Iras 
occasionally  fallen,  was  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  which  materially  impeded  his  commanication 
with  some  from  whom  he  might  have  received  more  full  and 
accurate  information.  It  is  with  regard  to  a  misrepresentation 
arising  from  this  cause,  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  Dr 
Clarke  for  undeceiving  the  Italians. 

"  I  have  visited,  "  says  Professor  T.,  "  different  establishments  for 
medical  and  surgical  instruction  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  ; 
and»  in  my  observations,  I  have  had  principally  in  view  the  mode  of 
teaching  clinical  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  so  much  renowned. 
But  I  saw,  with  extreme  surprise,  that  in  this  school,  so  highly  cele- 
brated, not  indeed  from  any  incapacity  in  the  very  learned  Professors, 
but  from  adherence  to  old  systems,  which  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
change  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  clinical  medicine  is  not 
properly  taught,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  by  us 
in  Italy.     The  clinical  instruction  in  Edinburgh  is  limited  to  the  mere 
witnessing  of  what  the  teacher  adopts  or  prescribes  in  the  cure  of 
the  different  diseases  ;  to  the  mere  dictation,  I  might  say  to  the  mere 
tradition,  of  the  symptoms,  remedies  and  medical  prescriptions ;  to 
the  bare  histories  of  the  diseases,  and  the  means  employed  to  combat 
them,  which,  to  the  student  who  copies  them  coldly,  present  no  o- 
ther  advantage  than  a  mass  of  cases,  and  offer  no  other  resource  than 
servile,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  imitation.  -  Nor  is  the  young  pu- 
pil led  to  study  and  to  exert  himself  under  the  eyes  of  his  teacher  ; 
to  recognise  and  define  the  nature,  the  degree  of  the  disease,  and 
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the  consequences  to  be  feared ;  nor  has  he  any  initiation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  nor  makes  trial  of  his  own  strength  under  the  eyes 
of  his  teacher  and  fellow-students.  In  brief,  in  this  school  they  do 
not  examine,  nor  teach  how  to  examine,  any  disease  whatever,  in  all 
its  possible  relations,  as  is  the  practice  in  Italy;  they  do  not  indicate, 
along  with  the  fact  itself,  the  data  derived  from  the  observations  up* 
on  which  they  rest ;  the  essential  diagnosis  of  the  morbid  state ;  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  result,  and  tlie  general  maxims  of  the 
treatment ;  they  do  not  point  out  the  doubts  which  often  affect  the 
diagnosis  itself,  nor  those  uncertainties  which  render  our  art  in  many 
cases  imperfect,  and  which  prescribe  to  the  artist  a  prudent  moder- 
ation. They  do  not  guard  against  the  dangers  of  a  superficial  imi- 
tation, by  showing  how  often  cases,  mistaken  in  appearance  and 
agreeing  in  symptomatic  relation,  may  in  reality  be  different  or  con- 
trary, and  require  a  difierent  or  contrary  method  of  cure ;  and  how, 
on  the  contrary,  many  diseases  which,  judging  from  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  their  phenomena,  might  be  thought  different  or  contrary, 
depend,  in  reality,  upon  an  identical  state,  and  may  and  ought  to  be 
cured  by  corresponding  remedies.  In  fine,  they  do  not,  in  England,, 
make  an  analysis  of  the  diseases  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  and  un- 
der the  eyes  of  all,  as,  from  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Frank,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  the  clinical  school  of  Pavia  (which  served  as 
the  model  of  others  in  future),  is  practised  with  success  in  almost  all 
the  clinical  schools  of  Italy,  and,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  in  this, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  direct. " 

If  this  statement  was  nearly  correct,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  reputation  which  the  clinical  school  of  this  place  has 
acquired  and  maintained  almost  since  its  first  institution ;  but 
as  Dr  Clark  has  stated  to  those  whom  Prof.  Tommasini's  mis- 
conception of  our  method  of  clinical  instruction  was  most  apt 
to  mislead,  those  most  important  objects  of  instruction,  and 
others  scarcely  taught  elsewhere,  are  not  neglected  here,  but  are 
fully  explained,  not  indeed  as  in  Italy,  at  the  bed*side  of  the  pa- 
tient, which,  from  the  great  concourse  of  our  students,  could 
not  be  done  without  great  injury  to  the  patients,  nor  in  desul- 
tory and  extemporaneous  conversations  or  expositions,  but  in  re- 
gular systematic  lectures,  which  the  Professor  endeavours  ta 
render  as  instructive  as  possible,  investigating  whatever  is  doubt- 
ful, illustrating  whatever  is  obscure,  ^nd  explaining  the  reasons 
for  every  part  of  his  treatment.  Of  these  lectures,  Prof.  Tom- 
masini  makes  no  mention ;  and  although  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  this  method 
of  instruction,  which  he  ventured  to  contrast  with  his  own,  yet 
his  ignorance  is  easily  explained.  He  was  unable  to  converse 
with  the  pupils,  from  whom  he  would  have  certainly  been  in-  . 
formed  of  them ;  and  the  Clinical  Professor  probably  thought 
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It  unnecessary  to  inrite  his  Itnl'mn    colleague  to  be  present 
nt  lectures  which  he  could  not  have  understood.     We,  who 
have  been  clinical  pupils  of  both  the  Franks,  in    Pavia  and 
Vienna,  do  not,  by  this  defence  of  our  own  method  of  ch'nical 
instruction,  mean  to  assert,  that  it  is  in  all  respects  preferable 
to  diat  followed  in  Italpr  and  Germany;  for  we  think,  that,  when 
the  number  of  pupils  is  not  large,  and  where  the  power  of  the 
clinical  teacher,  as  in  the  schools  of  these  countries,  is  supreme^ 
the  method  of  instruction,  by  distributing  all  the  patients  among 
the  candidates  for  a  medical  degree,  or  the  pupils  far  enough  adr 
vanced,  superintending  and  directing  the  examination  into  the 
symptoms  of  each  patient  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  pupils^ 
questioning  the  practising  pupil  and  others  as  to  tlie  diagnosis^ 
prognosis,  and  method  of  cure ;  calling  upon  him  to  prescribe 
the  treatment,  diet  and  medicines;  and  approving,   modifying^ 
or  rejecting  what  he  proposes,  with  occasional  bed-side  consul- 
tations, and  a  more  full  detail  of  his  own  opinions  in  a  different 
apartment ; — this  method,  we  repeat,  we  can  from  experience 
assert,  is  attended  with  many  and  great  advantages,  when  con- 
ducted by  an  able  and  zealous  teacher.     We  have   even  often 
wished  that  it  was  adopted  in  the  summer  Clinical  Courses  of 
Edinburgh ;  but  we  fear  that,   from   the  constitution  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  clinical  teacher 
stands  to  the  other  medical  officers  of  the  Hospital,  its  introduc- 
tion would  be  very  difficult,  and  could  be  only  imperfectly  ef- 
fected.    As  it  is,  perhaps,  the  methods  of  clinical  instruction  in 
Italy  and  Edinburgh,  are  each  of  them  best  adapted  to  the  lo- 
cal circumstances  of  each  place ;  and  we  trust  that  Prof.  Tomma- 
sini, after  being  better  informed,  will  candidly  admit,  that  our 
method  of  instruction  is  much  better  than  he  had  believed. 

The  second  part  of  the  learned  Professor's  Tract  is  in  the  La- 
tin language,  and  entitled  "  De  cojjgruetUia  et  discrepartia  inter 
Anglicam  et  Italicam  jnedctidi  rationcm^  "  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  addressed  to  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  and  the  Medico- Cliirur* 
fiicnl  Society  of  London.  The  observations  we  have  made  in 
the  preceeding  article  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  no- 
tice of  this  letter,  which  is  intended  to  point  out  to  us  in  Bri- 
tain the  great  merits  of  the  Italian  doctrine,  as  explained  by 
himself,  were  it  not  curious  to  see  how  differently  the  same  sub- 
ject may  be  viewed  by  different  persons. 

The  chief  discrepancies  between  the  practice  of  Cngland  and 
Italy,  according  to  the  Professor  of  Bologna,  are  these  : — 

l5/,  Some  symptoms  in  inflammatory  diseases  are  treated  in 
England,  in  a  manner  not  conformable  to  the  general  indicti- 
tions,  and  which  would  be  condemned  in  Italy.     For  example, 
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opium  is  frequently  exhibited  in  inflammatory  diseases^  when 
pain  or  spasms  are  urgent;  and  it  is  given  after  Tenesection,  or 
alternated  with  it^  or  after  purgatives,  or  in  conjunction  with 
calomel.  ^ 

^dlj/j  Th^  British  physicians  have  not  made  a  primitive  and 
sesential  division  of  medicinal  agents  into  stimulants  and  control 
stimulants,  as  the  Italians  have  done* 

d(%,  and  principally,  The  English  differ  from  the  Italians,  in 
regard  to  the  general  principles  of  the  art,  and  the  method  of 
teaching  medicine.  ^^  Angli  nempe  observationibus  fere  solii^ 
solis  fere  morborum  historiis  clinices  medicae  contineri,  et  a  ca-^ 
sibus  practicis  diligenter  collectis,  et  consideratis,  artis  preecepta 
satis  exsurgere  et  erut  posse  arbitrantur.  Idque,  ex  eo  saltern 
conjicere  fas  est,  quod  in  eorum  scriptis  (si  pauca  excipias),  ne 
verbum  quidem  reperimus  de  artis  doctrine,  aut  de  pathologtca 
inductione ;  ne  verbum  quidem  de  generalibus  medicinae  prin-' 
cipiis,  ab  observatione  et  experientia  aut  firmatis,  aut  rejectis. " 


IV. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Opinions  entertained  hy  Medical  Men 
respecting  the  Varieties  and  the  Secondary  Occurrence  ofSmall* 
Pox ;  with  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  &- 
curity  afforded  by  Vaccination  against  attacks  of  that  Disease : 
In  a  Letter  to  Sir  James  M^G RIGOR,  Director- General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department^  Sfc.  By  John  ThomsoNjj 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University,  and  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Town  Dispensary.  Long- 
man &  Co.  London.     Brown,  Edinburgh.     1 822. 

T  ORD  Bacon,  whose  prophetic  mind  was  able  to  anticipate 
-■-^  almost  every  thing  in  every  division  of  every  science,  has 
well  distinguished  the  different  kinds  of  civil  history  into  Sa- 
cred, Secular,  and  Literary ;  but  the  uncultivated  state  of  me- 
dical science  at  the  time  when  he  delineated  the  picture  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  the  route  of  scientific  discovery  in  his 
Treatise  de  Augmentis  Scieniiarumf  has  perhaps  prevented  bim 
from  framing  the  exact  notion  of  a  modification  of  the  historic 
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art,  not  without  its  use  in  modem  times.  Historv,  when  t^ 
plied  to  medicine,  may  be  of  three  dilTerent  kinos; — nalmni 
history,  or  the  description  of  those  objects,  actions,  and  pro- 
cesses with  which  the  physician  requires  to  be  intimate  in  kno«- 
ing  and  treating  disease; — literary  historj-,  or  the  descrtpiioo of 
the  orifjin  and  progress  of  those  branches  of  knowietlge  on 
which  the  art  of  medicine  depends;— and  chronological  hisiorr, 
or  the  review  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  men  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  history  of  individual  medical  objects; 
the  critical  enumeration  of  the  errors  into  which  they  were  led, 
uid  the  truths  with  which  they  were  rewarded  in  relation  to  tile 
nature  of  the  disease  which  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  the 
advancement  which  was  individually,  successivtly,  or  siini^' 
taneously  made;' — all  the  information,  in  short,  which  can  be^ 
thered,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  a  subject  originally  <>(>• 
scure  and  complicated  came  to  be  clear,  simple,  and  intelliabitk 
There  are,  of  course,  but  few  subjects  in  medicine  wliidi  de- 
mand this  elaborate  investigation;  for,  in  general,  when  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  know  any  subject  truly  and  accurately,  weuv 
perfectly  willing  to  part  with  all  the  erroneous  and  doubtiid 
matter  m  the  easiest  way,  and  rarely  think  that  our  time  can  be 
well  rewarded  in  evolving  the  bearded  masters,  to  know  ibai 
they  were  less  wise  than  we,  or  in  ransacking  the  TnafrBxiDCsaf 
ancient  literature,  to  bid  the  scattered  rays  of  thdr  lalluiaK 

Stimmerings  enlighten  the  path  of  modern  investigation-  ll 
le  silent  march,  however,  of  centuries  or  cycles,  m  the  WTO- 
lutions  of  opinions,  in  t!ie  progress  of  doctrines,  or  in  the  d^ 
velopment  of  systems,  it  must  occasionally  happen,  that  tbe 
physician  even  who  is  least  disposed  to  extol  the  glories  of  patf 
days,  will  direct  a  retrospective  glance  to  periods  when  ike 
early  observers  seem  to  have  girt  themselves  to  the  illustratun 
of  a  new  and  unknown  matter,  with  the  freshness  and  vigour  oT 
the  strong  man  who  had  arisen  from  slumber; — when  the  ob- 
aervnlions  made  and  the  facts  recorded  were  so  true  to  the  ori- 
ginal that  the  experience  and  perfection  of  ten  centuries  wtn 
unable  to  add  any  thing  to  their  accuracy.  Nay,  it  has  eten 
happened,  that  the  points  ascertained  at  such  early  periods  hail 
been  forgotten  or  overlooked  amidst  the  general  if^noranoe  4f 
one  age,  or  the  obscuring  bigotry  of  another ;  and  their  aecMd 
discovery  has  added  to  the  reputnlion  of  men  who  were  mart 
honoured  in  their  personal  observation  of  present  objects,  Umb 
bv  their  learning  or  knowledge  of  what  had  been  andeodyf 
cliieved  by  the  fathers  of  the  profession. 

Such  a  subject,  in  Kime  sense,  may  small-pox  be  said  to  b4 
■nd  luch  investigation  it  may  josUy  require.     Though  betierol 
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to  be  well  known  in  its  nature,  the  controversies  which  have 
lately  been  agitated  on  some  of  its  modifications  and  varieties^ 
show  that  its  natural  history  is  far  from  being  perfect;  and  the 
mistakes  into  which  some  modem  physicians  have  fallen  on 
points  which  seem  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  more  early 
observers,  are  sufficient  proof  that  its  chronological  history  is 
neither  generally  nor  accurately  known.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  could  have  fallen  into  better 
management  than  that  of  Dr  Thomson,  in  whom  the  powers  (^ 
faithful  and  correct  observation  are  so  happily  united  with  va^ 
Hed  and  extensive  learning,  and  indefatigable  research*  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  this  eminent  physician  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  varioloid  eruptions,  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  work  which  he  formerly  publish* 
ed  on  the  late  epidemic  in  Scotland ;  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived  were  at  once  the  effect  and  the  proof  of 
the  deliberate  attention  with  which  he  had  canvassed  all  the 
points,  both  presumed  and  problematical,  of  the  question.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr  Thomson  was  led,  by  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  to  form  opinions  somewhat  new  on  the  na* 
tnre  of  variolous  and  varioloid  eruptions ; — particularly  that  all 
the  varieties  of  eruption  which  occurred  were  generated  by  the 
operation  of  one  and  the  same  contagion  ;  and  that  the  iterated 
appearance  of  small-pox  in  the  same  individual,  was  not  without 
precedent  in  former  variolous  epidemics.  It  was  with  the  vieit 
of  ascertaining  how  far  these  opinions  were  supported  by  the 
phenomena  oi  former  epidemics  recorded  and  observed  by  va- 
rious physicians,  that  Dr  Thomson  entered  on  this  investiga^ 
tion ;  ana  the  present  volume,  which  is  obviously  supplementary 
to  the  former,  is  the  result  of  these  researches. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  minutely  and  particularly  into 
the  subjects  of  Dr  Thomson's  historical  sketch ;  nor  will  ouir 
readers  require  a  very  detailed  account  of  a  work  which  must 
be  studied  with  attention,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the 
objects  and  reasonings  of  the  author.  Our  duty,  we  conceive^ 
will  be  sufficiently  well  accomplished,  if  we  mention  the  plan  oF 
]3r  T.,  and  the  general  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his 
historical  inquiry ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  no- 
tice of  our  author's  researches,  that  he  has  completely  succeed- 
«d  in  establishing  the  principal  (pinions  which  his  personal  ob« 
tervation  had  led  him,  a  priori^  to  adopt. 

Our  author  divides  the  chronological  history  of  small-pox  In- 
-to  three  different  periods ; — the  first  from  the  time  of  Moham- 
•ified  Ebb-Zekaria  Abu-Bekr-Alrazi,  popularly  named  Rhazes, 
in  tlie  begioning  of  the  lOth  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
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tury,  when  tlie  practice  of  iuoculation  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope ;  the  second,  from  that  time  to  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  the  third,  from  the  time  when  this  practice  was  intro- 
duced to  the  present  hour. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  much  the  longest ;  bat  presents 
a  succession  of  authors  whose  opinions  are  now  learnt  rather 
as  objects  of  curiosity,  than  for  any  useful  purpose.     Of  these, 
tlie  most  ancient  are  the  pure  Arabians,  as  George  Bactischwah, 
Abu-Bekr-Alrazi  and  Abu- AH  Hosin  Ebn-Sina  CAvicenna)\  the 
second  of  whom — the  earliest  undoubted  authority — recognised 
those  moiiifications  of  variolous  eruption  which  we  now  distin- 
guish as  benign  or  malignant,  horny,  warty,  and  more  or  less  se- 
vere ;  while  he  agreed  with  Ebn-Sina  in  admitting  the  possibility 
of  small-pox  occurring  twice  in  the  same  individual.  *     Tbe 
second  class  of  authors,  during  this  period  of  small-pox,  con- 
sists of  the  Arabesque,  or  those  European  physicians  who  flour- 
ished before  or  about  the  time  historically  named  the  revith 
al  of  literature^  but  who  derived  their  information  and  medi- 
cal opinions  principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  Arabian  mas- 
ters.    Little  remarkable  is  gleaned  from  their  writings,  uuless 
that  they  coincided  with  their  preceptors  in  thinking,  that  the 
same  individual  may  suffer  the  variolous  eruption  twice.     Among 
the  subsequent  authorities,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
we  meet  with  a  few  names  more  distinguished,  and  some  more 
correct  accounts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  especially 
with  regard  to  its  iterated  appearance,  which  was  admitted  by 
Ingra&sias,   Fracastorius,   Fernelius,   Amatus  Lusitanus,  Fran- 
ciscus  de  Piedmont,   Forestus,  and  our  countryman   Duncan 
Liddle  of  Aberdeen,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Helmstadt  in  Germany.    See- 
nert  first  distinguished  the  varieties  of  stone^poxy  iti/id^pox^  and 
iheep'pox^  by  the  names  by  which  they  are  at  present  known; 
and  described  the  two  latter,  called  by  some  cfystalliy  as  similar 

*  It  is  perhaps  difficult,  if  not  imposBible,  to  &<icertain  the  antiquity  of  sTnan<fOi; 
and  although  physicians  look  on  Abu-Bckr  Alrazi  as  the  first  correct  authority  on  ib( 
disease,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  known  many  centuries  before.  We 
ought  to  have  noticed  earlier  the  Fragment  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  Inquiry  bf 
Dr  Willan,  lately  published  by  Dr  Ashby  Smith  in  his  Miscellaneous  Woncs.  Sir 
Willan  employs  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  authors  to  show,  that  there  b  ret- 
on  to  think  that  thebmall-pox  eruption  wasone  of  those  pestilent  diseases  (x«/mi«  *•- 
901  xoj/uiiuKi)  which  so  frequently  appeared  among  the  ancient  Grecian  states*  andtbt 
desolating  eifecfttf  of  which  have  formed  points  so  conspicuous  in  their  history,  axl 
occasionally  even  occupied  the  genius  not  only  of  the  historians,  but  of  the  tr^pc 
poets.  It  if  ea^  to  see  that  the  descriptions  to  which  Dr  Willan  has  rcferrrdar* 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  warrant  any  very  positive  conclusions ;  and  we  do  not  ihtit- 
fore  feel  disappoiniKl  that  Dr  Thomson  has  not  carried  his  researches  on  the  FM 
Period  of  the  History  of  Small-pox  to  a  period  more  andent  than  the  tiins  ^ 
the  Arabian  autbonk — Vide  Inquity  on  the  Antiquity  of  SmaO-pox^  m  UimxUomM 
Wvrk$  rf  RiMtX  Yf iUvn,  M.  D.^  tdiUxt  h^  Mb^  SmUh,  U,  J),  London^  1881. 
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to  the  eruption  since  named  chicJcen-pox*  Johnstone  noticed 
the  popular  German  terms  for  the  varieties  of  sheep-pox  {schaafi^ 
blattern)  and  tuberculated  eruption  {stone^pox)  \  and  Andreir 
Buxbaum  mentions  the  distinctions  of  mild  and  malignant,  wom 
ter  and  wind-pox^  pointed  or  conoidal^  and  Jltixed  or  cmiflueTU^ 
k&  in  ordinary  use  among  physicians  and  nurses.  Some  time 
aftier  this  (1690),  the  eruption  is  distinguished  into  genuine  and 
bastard  by  Sydenham  and  Pechlinus,  the  last  of  whom  posi- 
tively asserts,  that  undergoing  the  latter  will  not  secure  from 
the  attack  of  the  former.  The  same  distinctions  were  adopted 
by  Morton,  who  further  denominated  the  benign  form  of  the 
irruption  chicken-pox — ^the  first  time  this  term  is  employed  by 
any  medical  writer  in  England ;  and  by  Gideon  Harvey,  who 
introduced  the  term  swine-pox  to  designate  that  form  of  .erup- 
tion which  had  been  previously  ntLmed  sckaqfs- blattern  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  also  believed  in  the  iteration  of  the  eruption 
in  the  same  person.  Our  author,  in  short,  shows,  that  the 
same  distinctions  in  the  form  of  eruption,  and  in  general  the 
same  opinions  on  the  possibility  of  its  reappearance,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  the  person  of  the  same  individual,  were 
maintained  and  inculcated  by  Lister,  Hagendom,  Behems, 
Low,  Isaac,  Juncker,  Chesneau,  and  especially  Zwinger ;  and 
coticludes  with  the  following  summary. 

'  *^  Firsts  That  a  distiDCtion  has  very  early  been  made  of  small-pox 
into  proper  and  improper,  genuine  and  spurious ;  secondly,  That  all 
the  varieties  of  this  disease,  whether  mild  or  malignant,  distinct  or 
confluent,  vesicular  or  pustular,  genuine  or  spurious,  chicken-pox, 
8wine-pox,  sheep-pox,  wind-pox,  stone-pox,  and  hora-pox,  have  ge- 
nerally, if  not  universally,  been  supposed  to  have  had  only  one  ori- 
gin ;  and,  thirdly.  That  although  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of 
this  disease  in  the  same  individual  was  denied  by  Averrhoes,  and  by 
a  very  few  who  have  followed  him,  yet  that  this  was  an  opinion  al- 
most universally  adopted,  and  that  many  examples  of  secondary 
0mall-pox  have  been  adduced  by  practical  authors,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  "     p.  30. 

The  second  period  of  the  chronological  history  of  small-pox 
is  much  shorter,  but  more  interesting,  in  conseauence  of  the 
controvertible  points  to  which  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  inoculation  gave  rise.  It  is  well  known  that  this  practice, 
which  was  imported  from  the  East  about  the  year  1 720,  was  as 
zealously  reprobated  and  vigorously  opposed  by  one  part  of  tlie 
profession,  as  it  was  countenanced  and  recommended  by  the 
nther.  In  consec{Ucnce  of  this  circumstance  we  find,  that  the 
medical  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  small- pox, 
have,  in  general,  either  espoused  or  opposed  the  cause  of  ino- 
ciiiatiim ;  and  their  ideas  of  the  natural  history  and  definite 
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character  of  the  pure  disease,  have  been  influenced  entirely  by 
this  bias.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  was  the  intere&t  of  those  who 
contended  for  the  protecting  power  of  artificial  variolation,  to 
maintain  the  individuality  of  character  and  uniquity  of  occur- 
rence in  the  eruption,  and  to  deny  strenuously  the  possibility  of 
a  variolous  eruption  occurring  twice  in  the  person  of  the  same 
individual ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  this  is  one  of  the  j^ 
markable  results  of  Dr  Thomson's  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
^ts  practice.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  remark,  that  the  ino- 
Culators  were,  with  few  exceptions,  unanimous  in  denying  tbt 
iterated  occurrence  of  smalUpox,  and  contended,  that  the  in* 
stances  which  th^opposersof  inoculation  adduced,  w^ere  either 
to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  inoculation,  or  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  spurious  and  degenerate  eruption,  or  were,  in  short,  the 
result  of  a  contagion  totally  different.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  opinion  which  was  first  entertained  by  Fuller  in  Eng- 
land, and  Hosty  in  France,  on  the  specific  difference  of  chicken- 
pox  and  small- pox,  was  ultimately  converted  into  an  established 
doctrine  by  Heberden,  and  has  since  been  universally  adopted 
by  the  whole  profession,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  till 
the  observations  of  Dr  Thomson  have  led  him  to  question  the 
l^rce  of  the  evidence  on  which  Dr  Heberden  founded  bis  dis- 
tinction. The  authors  whose  writings  Dr  Thomson  has  con- 
suited  on  these  points,  are  so  numerous,  and  the  particulars  so 
complicated,  that  it  would  be  totally  out  of  place  to  enter  into 
the  details  at  present ;  and  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  exhi- 
biting the  conclusions  which  our  author  has,  we  think,  very 
justly  derived  from  his  researches. 

"  1^,  That  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  advocates  for  this  practice  de* 
nied  tl^e  possibility  of  the  secondary  occurrence  of  small-pox,  and 
were  anxious  to  disprove  this  opinion,  conceiving  that  ita  admission 
might  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  inoculation. 

'<  2e//y,  That  notwithstanding  this  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  inocn* 
lators  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  secondary  small- pox,  cases  of  this 
kind  have  of\en  presented  themselves  to  the  observation  of  medical 
practitioners  in  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  this  disease  at  different 
times,  and  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  these  cases  have 
occurred  in  circumstances,  and  with  symptoms  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  left  any  room  for  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  genuine  nature  of 
the  disease. 

*'  Jellify  That  the  varioloid  eruptions  occurring  in  tliose  who  bad 
previously  passed  through  cither  natural  or  inoculated  small-pox, 
have  had  the  appellations  applied  to  them  which  had  been  given  dur- 
ing the  first  period  to  spurious  oriiicgitiinate  small-pox,  such  as  wind, 
water,  horn,  sheep,  swine,  and  stone  pox,  but  apparently  without  the 
belief  that  these  diseases  arise  from  more  than  one  contagion. 
**  4r//i/y,  That  the  opinion  suggested  by  Dr  Fuller,  that  all  thera* 
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riedes  of  spurious  small-pox  are  speeificallj  different  from  one  an^ 
Qther,  as  well  as  from  the  gemiine  small -poxi  does  Bot  appear  ever*  to 
have  been  adopted  by  medical  practitioners. 

^*  Sthlvf  That  the  crystalline,  or  lymphatic  Tarioloid  eruptioB^ 
^ras  considered  by  some  of  the  advocates  for  inoculation  in  France  as 
an  eruption,  different  not  only  from  small-pox,  but  also  from  chicken- 
pox. 

**  Sthlyy  That  all  the  different  forms  of  the  varioloid  eruptions 
which  had  been  previously  considered  by  medical  practitioners  as 
spurious  smallpox,  were,  about  the  year  1767i  conceived  by  Dr 
Heberden  to  arise  from  a  contagion  specifically  different  from  that  of 
small*pox,  and  that  to  all  the  diversities  of  these  eruptions  he  gave 
the  specific  appellation  of  the  varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  and,  by 
means  fii  this  hypothesis,  was  enabled  to  account  for  the  apparent 
secondary  occurrence  of  small-pox. 

.  "  7^/y»  That,  though  this  opinion  of  Dr  Herberden  was  almost 
universally  adopted  by  medical  practitioners,  yet  (that)  a  few  practical 
observes  were  on  particular  occasions  under  the  necessity  of  regard* 
ing  that  form  of  varioloid  qruption,  which  had  usually  been  deno* 
minated  swine- pox,  to  be  specifically  different  from  chicken-pox,  as 
well  as  from  small-pox,  because  they  had  observed  it  to  occur  ill 
those  who  had  previously  passed  through  both  of  these  diseases. 

<'  8/A/y,  That  chicken-pox  was  declared  to  be  a  disease  equally 
capable  of  being  communicated  by  inoculation  as  small-pox,  and  that 
many  examples  have  been  recorded  by  the  first  medical  authorities  of 
the  inoculation  of  chicken-pox. 

*<  9thly^  That  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
distinct  nature  of  chicken-pox  and  of  small-pox,  and  the  assertion  so 
frequently  repeated,  that  these  two  diseases  had  been  observed  to  pre* 
▼ail  separately,  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  to  be  found  in  our  medi- 
cal records,  of  their  ever  having  done  so ;  but  many  proofs  of  the  fact, 
that  all  the  varieties  of  the  genuine,  as  well-  as  of  the  spurious  sorts  of 
small- pox,  have,  in  the  same  epidemics,  come  m  and  gone  out  together, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  uniformly  been 
observed  to  do  during  the  period  of  vaccination. 

'*  And,  10£A/y,  That  various  authors  have  attempted  to  prove,  by 
their  observations  and  experiments,  that  small- pox  virus  may  undergo 
auch  a  deterioration  in  its  qualities  from  heat,  dilution,  age,  &c.  as  to 
render  infection  with  it  no  security  against  small-pox,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  even  though  it  may  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  fe* 
brile  action,  and  a  varioloid  eruption,  so  like  that  of  true  inoculated 
9mall-pox,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  them  by  the  appear** 
ances  which  present  themselves.  **    pp.  1S7 — 139. 

The  third  period  of  the  chronological  history  of  small-pox 
extends  from  the  discovery  of  vaccination  to  the  present  time ; 
and  though  it  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  24  years,  yet  during 
that  brief  space,  it  has  occupied  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  of 
the  attention  of  the  profession,  than  any  other  disease  has  ever 
done  during  a  like  period ;  and  idbfi  res^arcbea  ta  which  it  haa  ledi 
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have  more  effectually  contributed  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  laws 
of  contagious  poisons,  than  had  been  done  by  entire  ages  of  preri- 
ous  observation.     We  have  already  said,  that  the  researches  of 
our  author  have  shown,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  pe- 
riod, the  opposers  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  were  uniformly 
distinguished  by  maintaining  the  iterated  occurrence  of  the  na- 
tural disease,  and  the  existence  of  varieties  in  the  eruption;  we 
have  now  to  observe,  that  this  belief  was  after  the  discovery  bdcL 
introduction  of  vaccination  transferred  to  those  \i'ho  opposed  and 
reprobated  this  latter  practice.     We  will  not  endeavour  to  save 
our  readers  the  trouble  of  perusing  this  part  of  our  author's 
history,  by  any  abstract  or  abridged  account  of  it.   It  involves  so 
many  individual  points,  and  embraces  so  wide  a  range  of  contro- 
versial and  qualified  opinions,  with  so  many  varied  explanations 
of  anomalous  or  unexpected  facts,  that  we  cannot  safely  cfier  to 
condense  or  generalize  in  any  other  manner  than  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Thomson  himself.     This  consists  of  a  twofold  series  of 
conclusions,  one  t)f  which  is  derived  from  the  review  of  the  ob- 
servations and  opinions  of  medical  practitioners  in  this  country; 
the  other  from  those  of  practitioners  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  in  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and  these  con- 
clusions are  respectively  applicable  to  the  occurrence  of  vario- 
loid eruptions  in  vaccinated  persons  in  these  different  countries. 
In  reference  to  Great  Britain,  Dr  Thomson  infers ; — 
<'  1.  That  from  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  eruptions  resembling  small-pox  have  been  observed  to  oc- 
cur in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  those  who  had  appeared  to 
have  passed  through  that  process  in  a  regular  and  satisfactory  manner. 
"  2.  That  these  eruptions  have  occurred  during  the  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  natural  small-pox,  and  have  appeared  to  bear  a  certain 
proportion,  in  their  frequency  and  severity,  to  the  extent  and  malig- 
nity of  that  disease. 

**  3.  That  in  the  earlier  period  of  vaccination,  these  eruptions 
were  generally  regarded  as  chicken-pox  ;  but  in  the  progress  of  this 
practice  they  came  to  be  considered  by  medical  practitioners  some- 
times as  chicken-pox,  and  at  other  times  as  srhall-pox  modi6ed  by 
vaccination,  and  that  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  denominated 
anomalous  eruptions. 

**  4*.  That  the  diagnosis  between  chicken-pox  and  modified  small- 
pox has  usually  been  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
great  resemblance  which  these  eruptions  bear  to  one  another ;  and 
accordingly,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the  same  indivi- 
dual eruption,  which  had  been  denominated  chicken-pox  by  one 
practitioner,  has  been  pronounced  by  another  to  be  small- pox  modi- 
fied by  vaccination. 

"  5.  That  the  descriptions  given  of  chicken-pox  by  Drs  Heber- 
den  and  Willan,  having  included  appearances  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  secondary  small-pox,  and  in  small-pox  modified  by  vacci- 
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nation,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  two  forms 
of  Tariolous  eruptions  from  chicken-pox,  to  seek  for  some  more  pre- 
cise characteristics  of  this  disease. 

"  6.  That  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  fix  more  precisely 
than  had  formerly  been  done,  the  diagnosis  between  chicken-pox  and 
small -pox,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1809  by  Mr  Brown  of 
Musselburgh. 

"  7*  That  to  the  diagnostic  marks  of  chicken-pox,  suggested  by 
Mr  Brown,  there  have  been*  lately  added — the  disease  being  incom- 
municable by  inoculation — the  susceptibility  in  those  who  have  pass- 
ed through  this  form  of  varioloid  eruption  of  regular  cow-pock  inPec- 
tion  ;  (See  Account  of  Varioloid  Epidemic,  &c.  pp.  73,  75,  and  188.) 
and  the  eruption  being  buUose,  not  cellular  like  small-pox. 

"  8.  That  none  of  those  who  contend  for  the  existence  of  this  spe- 
cies of  chicken-pox,  as  distinct  from  modified  small-pox,  have  given 
us  any  information  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  which 
they  have  denominated  chicken-pox,  nor  (or  ?)  of  the  proportional 
number  of  cases  in  which  this  particular  form  of  eruption  occurs  in 
individuals  who  have  neither  had  small-pox  nor  cow-pox,  compared 
with  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  those  who  have  gone  through  these 
diseases. 

<'  9.  That  the  vesicular  or  bullose  chicken-pox  have  been  ob- 
served to  arise  in  un vaccinated  infants  from  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox, and  that  this  form  of  varioloid  eruption  has  not  hitherto  been 
observed  to  prevail  epidemically,  independently  of  small- pox. 

'*  10.  That  it  was  originally  supposed,  and  is  still  by  some  be- 
lieved, that  those  who  pass  through  cow- pock  inoculation  in  a  regu- 
lar and  satisfactory  manner,  are  by  this  process  rendered  wholly  unr 
susceptible  of  smallpox  contagion. 

<<  11.  That  those  who  have  adopted  this  belief  have  at  different 
times  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  small- pox  in 
those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  by  supposing  that  the  vaccination 
had  been  imperfect.  • 

<<  12.  That  this  imperfect  vaccination  has  been  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  various  causes.  1^,  From  inoculation  with  the  matter 
of  spurious  cow-pox  in  the  cow  ;  2cf,  From  inoculation  with  equine 
matter ;  3^,  From  inoculation  with  matter  taken  at  too  late  a  period 
from  a  vesicle  produced  on  the  human  body,  or  kept  too  long  after 
having  been  taken  ;  4///,  From  the  production  of  a  local  pustule  by 
genuine  cow-pox  matter,  without  constitutional  affection  ;  5thy  From 
the  rupture,  accidental  or  intentional,  of  the  cow  pock  vesicle,  or 
from  exhaustion  of  its  contents  ;  6M,  From  the  occurrence  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions  during  the  progress  of  vaccination  ;  and,  lihly^  From 
too  small  a  number  of  punctures. 

**  13.  That  it  is  to  the  three  last  of  these  causes  that  those  who 
believe  in  the  preventive  power  of  vaccination  have  chiefly  attributed 
the  occurrence  of  small- pox  in  the  vaccinated,  during  the  late  very 
general  prevalence  of  that  disease. 
'    *'  14*.  That  there  does  (do?)  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  grounds  for 
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belieriDg  that  cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  more  frequent  ssung 
those  of  the  vaccinated  who  have  been  afterwards  affected  with  ibbiU- 
pox,  than  among  those  who  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  this  disesae. 

<M5.  That  the  records  of  vaccination  abundantly  testify,  tkat 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  this  practice,  there  was  obtaiiied  fron 
inocuiation  with  one  or  two  puncluresi  a  security  equal  to,  if  not 
greater,  than  that  which  has  since  been  supposed  to  be  obtainsUe 
only  by  making  three  or  four  punctures. 

*'  And,  lastly^  That  it  has  at  length  been  acdcnowledged  by  the 
Board  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  *  that  the  pretensions 
of  vaccination  to  the  merit  of  a  perfect  and  exclusive  security  in  sU 
cases  against  small-pox,  were  admitted  at  first  rather  too  unreter- 
vedly.  *  "     pp.  382-286. 

In  reference  to  other  countries^  as  France^  Germany,  Itslyi 
Holland,  America,  and  our  colonial  establishments,  Dr  Thom- 
son infers ; 

''  1^,  That  from  the  first  introduetion  of  vaccination  into  these 
countries,  varioloid  eruptions  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  the 
vaccinated,  sometimes  coexistent  with,  and  at  other  times  subseqnenl 
lo,  cow- pock  inoculation. 

'^  2(/,  That  these  eruptions  have,  in  some  countries,  particulsriy 
in  France,  been  regarded  as  the  genuine  product  of  vaccine  vims,  snd 
have  accordingly  had  the  epithets  applied  to  them  of  vaccine^  t»cd» 
no/,  and  vacciui/brm  eruptions. 

**  Sdt  That  in  those  cases  in  which  it  seemed  to  the  observers  to 
be  doubtful  whether  the  varioloid  eruptions  coexistent  with,  or  suc- 
ceeding to  vaccination,  arose  from  the  infection  of  cow-pox,  of  smsli- 
pox,  or  of  chicken-pox,  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  termed  ano- 
malous  eruptions, 

^^  4M,  That  the  vaccinal  and  anomalous  eruptions  have  exhibited 
appearances  similar  to  those  eruptions  which,  in  this  country,  have 
been  sometimes  denominated  chicken-pox,  and  sometimes  small-pox 
mddiBed  by  vaccination,  as  is  evident  from  the  appellations  which 
they  have  received,  of  vesicular^  pustular^  and  horny  eruptions. 

^*  5thy  That  inoculation  performed  with  the  matter  of  these  general 
vaccinal  eruptions,  has  most  commonly  produced  a  local  aSection 
only  ;  but  that  in  a  few  instances,  a  general  eruptjon  has  been  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  from  which  the  matter  had  been  taken. 

**  &hy  That  in  those  countries  (Prussia  in  particular)  in  which  the 
varioloid  eruptions  occurring  after  vaccination,  have  not  been  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  action  of  cow-pock  virus,  they  have  been 
supposed  to  arise  either  from  the  infection  of  chicken-pox,  or  from 
that  of  small- pox. 

'*  Ith^  That  of  those  who  have  supposed  that  the  varioloid  erup- 
tions in  the  vaccinated,  have  proceeded  from  the  contagion  of  chicken- 
pox,  some  (as  M'Donaid  and  Heim)  have  believed  this  disease  to  be 
a  modification  of  small-pox,  and  others,  a  distinct  and  specific  disease. 

'*  8^//,  That  under  the  appellation  of  spurious  small-pox,  have  been 
included  by  practitioners  all  those  various  forms  of  varioloid  erup- 
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lions  which  I  have  described  in  my  former  letter,  (from  p.  20  to  27^ 
and  from  p.  30  to  44),  as  having  occurred  during,  the  late  variolous, 
epidemic  in  Edinburgh,  in  those  who  had  previously  gone  through 
either  variolation  or  vaccination ;  and  that  of  these  forms  of  varioloid 
4iseases»  the  mild  vesicular  eruption,  or  new  chicken-pox^  has  consti- 
tuted but  a  small  proportion  even  in  the  vaccinated,  and  a  still  small- 
er proportion  in  the  unvaccinated. 

"  9th^  That  the  numerous  diagnostic  characters  between  spuriom 
and  genuine  small-pox,  so  ingeniously  suggested  by  Heim,  are  by  him- 
self allowed  to  be  di£5cult  in  their  application  to  individual  cases. 

''  lOih,  That  the  matter  of  the  eruptions  considered  to  be  chicken- 
pox  by  Heim,  and  by  those  who  have  adopted  his  diagnostic  charac- 
ters, was  capable  of  producing,  and  actually  has  produced,  general 
eruptions. 

"  lUhf  That  the  matter  of  eruptipns,  exhibiting  in  every  respect 
the  appearances  which  occur  in  snudl-pox  modified  by  vaccination,  has 
frequently  failed  in  producing  a  general  eruption,  though  the  local 
pustule  excited  by  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  accompanied  by  a  fe- 
brile action. 

*^  l^hf  That  in  all  places  where  vaccination  has  not  been  univer- 
sally adopted,  the  varioloid  eruptions  which  have  been  observed  to 
occur  in  the- vaccinated,  during  the  prevalence  of  variolous  epidemics, 
have  been  Msualiy  regarded  by  the  enemies  of  vaccination  as  the  ge- 
nuine product  of  smaJl-pox  contagion,  and  as  proofs  of  the  failure  of 
that  practice. 

'*  13/^,  That  the  varioloid  eruptions  which  have  been  observed  to 
occur  in  the  vaccinated,  have  been  represented  by  the  advocates  of 
vaccination  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Britain,  as  the  conse- 
quences either  of  imperfect  vaccination,  or  as  cases  of  chicken-pox 
or  spurious  small*pox. 

,  **  14/A,  That  in  every  country  in  which  small-pox  have  prevailed 
lepidemically,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  spurious  small-pox 
have  been  observed,  and.  have  attacked  chiefly  the  vaccinated,  or 
those  who  had  previously  passed  through  either  the  natural  or  inocu- 
lated small-  pox  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  in  every  town  and  village  in 
these  kingdoms,  in  France,  Wirtemberg,  Holland,  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  which  the  late  small-pox  epide- 
mic has  occurred,  small-pox  and  chicken-pox  are  recorded  to  have 
coexisted. 

"  15/A,  That  the  vaccine  matter  which  has  now  been  employed 
for  twenty  years  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  America,  and  in 
both  the  Indies,  as  well  as  in  tliis  country,  does  not  appear  to  have 
iufiered  any  deterioration  in  its  qualities  from  cutaneous  eruptions,  or 
other  causes,  but  has  continued,-  during  tlie  wiiole  of  this  period,  to 
communicate  to  those  inoculated  with  it,  all  the  security  it  has  ever 
done  against  the  attacks  of  small- pox,  and  against  the  dangers  of  that 
disease. 

'^  I6thf  That  the  vaccine  and  varioloid  eruptions  seem  to  have  oo- 
purred  as  frequently  in  those  countries  in  which  the  operation  of  vac- 
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dnation  his  been  performed,  with  three,  four,  or  more  punctures,  as 
in  Scotland  and  America,  where  that  operation  is  usually  performed 
by  making  one  or  two  punctures  only.  ' 

**  17 th,  That  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  6f  genuine  small* 
pox  after  perfbct  vaccination,  which  was  so  long  and  so  generally  de- 
nied by  the  Central  Committee  of  Vaccination  in  France,  and  by  the 
advocates  of  that  practice  in  other  countries,  has  at  last  been  admit- 
ted to  occur  in  proportions,  varying  from  one  or  two  in  a  hundred,  to 
one  in  several  millions ! 

**  ISthf  That  the  epidemical  small-pox,  which  have  spread  tliem- 
selves  so  extensively  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  since  the 
year  18 14,  have  been  observed,  in  almost  every  place  in  which  they 
have  occurred,  to  attack  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  had 
previously  passed  through  small -pox,  and  have  rendered  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  occurrence  of  secondary  small-pox,  which  was  so  strenu- 
ously denied  by  the  first  medical  authorities,  a  point  about  which 
there  can  now  no  longer  exist  any  just  grounds  for  difference  of  o- 
pinion. 

<'  \9t1h  That  while  the  epidemical  small-pox,  which  have  prevail- 
ed during  the  last  seven  years,  have  been  eveiy  where  of  a  most  ma- 
Fignant  kind,  destroying  a  large  proportion  of  the  unvaccinated  at- 
tacked by  them,  very  few  examples  have  occurred  of  their  having 
proved  fatal  in  those  who  had  gone  through  the  process  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  and, 

*<  Lastly y  That  the  diminished  susceptibility  for  small-pox  conta- 
gion,— the  general  mildness  of  the  disease  when  it  does  occur, — and 
the  almost  universal  security  from  danger  in  the  vaccinated,  roust 
now  be  considered  as  the  real  advantages  which  have  hitherto  been 
derived  from  the  inestimable  discovery  of  Dr  Jenner.  "  pp.  387-392. 

Such  are  the  results  which  this  acute  and  judicious  observer 
has  obtained,  not  merely  from  the  careful  contemplation  of  the 
phenomena  which  he  nas  personally  witnessed,  but  from  the 
attentive  and  deliberate  collation  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
phenomena  observed  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  wlicre 
variolous  diseases  prevail,  and  vaccination  is  practised.  It  will 
be  seen,  that  the  researches  and  investigations  which  have  been 
instituted,  both  by  Dr  Thomson  and  others,  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  variolous  and  varioloid 
eruptions  after  vaccination,  have  added  very  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  genealogical  history  of  tlie 
disease.  Although  it  has  been  fortunately  proved  that  we  did 
not  overrate  the  powers  of  the  vaccine  contagion  in  counteract- 
ing the  malignity  of  the  varioloid,  and  that  we  were  not  trust- 
ing to  a  useless  or  inert  agent,  yet  we  have  learned,  that  at  the 
time  when  this  antidote  was  proposed,  we  were  not  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  small-pox  and  its  varieties,  as 
cur  subsequent  experience  has  enabled  us  to  be ;  and  one  good 
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effect  of  this  ^  that  while  we  know  ami  can  estimate  more  pre- 
cisely the  influence  which  the  vaccine  disease  exercises  over  the 
variolous^  we  can  now  explaip  more  satisfactorily  those  anoma^ 
lies,  the  occurrence  of  which,  in  vaccinated  individuals,  occa- 
sioned such  perplexing  exceptions  to  principles  believed  to  be 
certain,  and  threatened  to  render  even  the  antivariolous  power 
of  vaccii^atioii  an  unfounded  fiction.  We  discover,  in  short, 
that  the  irregularities,  deviations,  and  apparent  exceptions  to 
that  which  was  originally  believed  the  natural  and  true  form^ 
are  none  other  than  those  which  existed  before  the  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  might,  with  equal  readiness, 
have  occurred  in  the  persons  of  individuals  who  had  passed 
through  the  variolous  disease,  but  whom  the  vaccine  had  never 
affected.  On  the  actuality,  as  it  may  be  named,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  varioloid  eruptions  after  ^rue  small- pox,  inoculated 
small-pox,  or  even  vaccination,  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently 
as  Dr  Thomson  is  assuredly  qualified  to  do ;  but  we  must  say 
it  appears  to  us  singular  enough,  that,  with  such  a  body  of  evi- 
dence as  Dr  T.  has  shown  may  be  collected  relative  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  variolous  eruptions  and  their  modifications,  the 
facts  relating  to  the  anomalies  and  deviations  should  have  beeii 
so  studiously  suppressed  or  denied,  both  by  inoculators  and  vac- 
cinists,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  forgotten  or  un- 
known, till  the  actual  experience  of  the  late  epidemic  has  at  length 
brought  them  into  notice.  It  is  easy  to  see,  tliat  if  this  unfair 
method  of  managing  both  inoculation  and  vaccination  had  nqt 
been  employed,  we  should  have  been  spared  both  the  foolish  coii« 
troversies,  and  the  irrational  errors  into  which  we  have-  been  led 
in  regard  to  iterated  variolous  and  post- vaccine  eruptions.  We 
may  now  regard  it  as  established,  that  the  variolous  poison 
generates  not  only  a  pure  and  uniform  pustular  disease,  pass- 
ing through  regular  stages  of  growth,  maturity  and  decline^ 
but  also  eruptions  not  strictly  pustular,  and  which  do  not  ob- 
serve the  same  regularity  in  their  phenomena;  that  some  of 
these  eruptions  may  be  of'^  a  tubercular  character,  slow  in  their 
progress,  and  imperfect  in  their  suppurative  process ;  others  of 
a  lymphatic  or  vesicular  nature,  affecting  apparently  the  cuta- 
neous tissue  less  deeply,  and  consequently  not  presenting  the 
distinct  suppurative  phenomena  of  the  true  pustule,  and  others 
in  which  the  character  may  be  so  mixed,  and  the  phenomena 
so  irregular,  as  to  defy  any  classification  whatever.  We  may 
now  conclude,  that  these  modifications  in  the  morbid  phenc« 
menn,  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  same  agent,  are  to  be 
ascribed,  as  our  author  has  shown,  to  differences  of  individual 
constitution,  to  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  occa* 
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"liionally  to  the  particutar  circumstancies  in  which  the  individQab 
exposed  to  the  variolous  poison  may  be  placed.  We  think, 
'further,  that  it  is  consonant  to  correct  obsenration  toasseit, 
'that  any  one  of  these  varieties  of  varioloid  eruption  does  not 
render  the  human  body  insusceptible  of  another,  and  conse- 
qaently  that  the  same  contagious  poison  maj  twice,  perhaps 
oftener,  give  rise  to  a  train  of  morbid  phenomena.  With  these 
'inferences  before  us,  we  cannot  discover  that  the  iterated  oc< 
currence  of  the  pure  and  perfect  variolous  disease  in  the  same 
individual  can  be  established  with  a  certainty  which  would  sa- 
tisfy every  inquirer;  and  the  readers  of  Dr  Thomson's  sketdi 
will  perceive,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  the  precne 
marks  of  a  perfect  and  unequivocal  eruption,  and,  providing  two 
eruptions  occur  in  the  same  person,  so  difficult  to  institute  an 
exact  comparison,  and  establish  their  absolute  ideutity  or  simi- 
larity, that  this  point  must  necessarily  remain  undecided.  It  is, 
further,  of  no  practical  importance;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  various  eruptions  proceed  from  the  same  morbid  agent 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  artificial  communication  of 
the  variolous  poison  may  have  some  influence  in  modifying  the 
nature  of  eruptions  occurring  after  its  employment,  yet  it  does 
not  appear,  from  the  investigations  of  our  author,  that  this  mo- 
dification is  so  notable  as  might  be  expected.  The  very  ample 
examination  of  eruptions,  whether  epidemic  or  sporadic,  sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  pre- 
sents, so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  cases  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  those  observed  previous  to  this  time. 

Lastly,  on  the  possibility  of  a  specific  di£Perence  in  the  nature 
of  the  morbid  poison,  we  feel  some  difficulty  in  forming  a  de- 
cided opinion.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  learned  au- 
thor of  this  work  is  peculiar  in  believing,  that  no  evidence  has 
'been  yet  adduced  to  demonstrate  that  a  characteristic  difference 
exists  between  the  contagious  agent  which  gives  rise  to  small- 
pox, and  that  which  generates  the  chicken-pox  eruption.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  arguments  necessary  to  establish  the 
specialty  of  character  must  be  of  a  positive  and  affirmative  na- 
ture; and  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  none  but  negative 
E roofs  have  been  hitherto  adduced.  Iti  such  circumstances,  we 
elieve  we  must  infer,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Heberden  was 
admitted  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  would  require  to  be  again 
Subjected  to  a  strict  and  critical  investigation,  before  it  can  be 
considered  the  object  of  any  positive  or  decided  conclusion. 
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PART  IIL 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


f\isf  Thursday,  1st  August,  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine 
on  the  following  Gentlemen  (1 H  in  number)  after  having  gone  through 
the  appointed  examinations,  and  publicly  defended  their  Inaugural 
Dissertations : — 


Of  Scotland, 
Robert  Blackburn,  De  Spins  Carie. 
Alexander  Broume,  —  Typho. 
James  Carnie,     .    — Frigore  et  Calore. 
Cburles  C.  Cheyne,  —  Purpura. 
Win.  Dumbreck,    — InflammaUoneVe- 
.   narum. 

James  Gragory,       —  Gangrana    Noao- 
.   eomiali. 

"Wm.  Henderson,    —  Pneumonia. 
Alex.  Jamieson,      —  Concoctione  Cibo- 

niin. 
Geo.  W.  Johnston,  —  Cholera  Iqdica« 
IVilliam  Johnstone,  —  Exercitatione. 
jionald  M*Intosh   —  Vaccinia. 
G.  M.  M'Lachlan,  — ^  Dysenteria. 
A.  F.  M'Lauchlan, —  Dysenteria, 
Alexander  Morton,  —  Febribus  £pidemi- 


CIS. 

Alexander  Ogilvie, 

tidne. 
Hiomas  Peacodc, 
Andrew  Ranken, 
Thomas  Russell, 
David  Scott,      . 
John  Shirley, 
James  F»  Stetiart, 
Thomas  Ward, 
Waiiam  Watson, 
John  S.  Waugb, 

From 
James  H.  Archer, 
.Thgmaa  Bishopp, 
Ed.  Blackmore, 

tione. 
George  Carr,     • 
Edmund  J.  Clark, 

monalibus. 
Samuel  Clater, 
Frederick  Cobb, 
"Wm.  T.  Coleman, 
John  Edwards, 

all. 
Edward  B.  Eve, 


—  Uteri    Inflamma- 

—  Dysenteria* 
ite-  Hydrophobia. 

—  Scarlatina. 

—  Respiratione. 

—  Principio  VitalL 

—  llabie.      ^ 

—  Pleuritide 

—  Ventriculi  Scirrha 

—  Electricitate. 
England. 

—  Enteridde. 

—  Hernia. 

—  Sanguinis  Detrac- 


Pneumonia 
Phlegousiis 


PuU 


—  Caloric!  Natura. 

—  Rabie  Canina. 

—  Vita  et  Morte. 

—  Cynancbe  Trache- 

— »  Corde. 


George  J.  Everest,  De  Cordis    Aneuiii- 
Qlate. 

John  Freer,      .      —  SanguineMitteodd. 

Anthony  Gapper,    —  Pneumonia. 

Thomas  Harland,   —  Aquis  Mineraiibua. 

Wm.  T.  Haycrafk^  —  Quibusdam  reme- 
diis  Sedantibus. 

Sabuel  Hill,      .     _  Syphilidis    eorati- 
pne  antiptilogistica. 

J<^n  Hodson     .     —  Concoctione. 

William  Jackson,    •*—  Aere  commun« 

James  Kane,     •     —  Concoctione  Cibo- 
rum. 

R.  ti.  Keenlyside,  —  Dyspepsia. 

George  K.  Prince,  —  NoTa  ratione  inter 
Morbos  Pectoris  discemendi. 

F.H.  Ramsbotham,— Hismorrhagia  U- 
terina. 

James  Reid«       .     •—  Amaurosi. 

Mat  Scholefield,     •— Theoria  Inflamma- 
tion is. 

Wm. H.Stephenson, —  Haemorrboca    Pe- 
techial. 

—  Cynandie  Tracfat- 


—  Nova       Doctrins 

—  Tetano. 

—  Purpura  Hsmer- 


Herbert  Taylor, 

all. 
George  Turner, 

Phrenologica. 
John  Wayte, 
John  Webster, 

rhagia. 
William  Whympcr,—  Ophthalmia  Mem- 

branarum. 
John  Wordingham,  —  Pulmonis  Inflam- 

matione. 

From  Wales. 
John  B.  Davies,      —  Cynanche  Laryn- 

gta. 

From  Ireland* 
Richard  Abell,       —  Hjgeia. 
William  Belcher,    —  Febre  Hectica. 
Michael  Brody,       —  Dyspepsia. 
Joseph  Buckley,     -—  Typho. 
John  Clendinning,  ^^  Hydrocephalo  A- 
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James  Collins,       DePhthisi  Pulmonum. 

Peter  Cnran,     .      —  I^eumonia. 

Michael  Devereux,  —  Ilepatitide    Chro- 
nica. 

William  Drew,        —  EnteriUda. 

Williiun  Duncan,    —  Poralysi. 

Jolin  Fawcett,    .    —  Cholera  Morboln- 
dise. 

Thomas  Fisher,      —  Insanio. 

John  Fitsgerold,     —  Dysenteria. 

Richard  Frith,        —  Peritonitide. 

Charles  D.  Fry,      —  Anasarca. 

John  Griffith,     •    —  Apoplexia. 

John  Uuggins,      —  Diohete. 

Uusbell  IMIughcsi —  Fabrica  OculL 

John  II.  Jiigoc,      •—  Fc'bre  Ilectica. 

L.  C.  Kinchcia,      —  Angina  Pectoris. 

George  I^ane,       —  Tetano. 

Patrick  IL  Lynch, —  Ilepatitide. 

D.  H.  Mncadam,  —  Calculo  Urinali. 

Patrick  M'Teman, —  Febre  Flava. 

William  Milligan,  —  Cholera  Epidemica. 

Henry  Ncwenham,  —  Eryhipelntc. 

Philip  O'Lcary,     —  Apoplexia. 

John  O'  liogan,       —  Coiuis  Febrium  E- 
pidemicarura. 

Patrick  O*  Ryan,    —  Febre  Continuo. 

0*Ncil  Qujn,    .    — Febre  Con tinua quae 
nuper  in  Hibcrnia  grasaata  est. 

James  Slieils,     .    ^-  Phthisi  Pulmonali. 

Alexander  Sinclair,  —  DyscnteriaTropica. 

William  Sinclair,    —  Pneumonia. 

l*eter  Smithwick,    —  Ilepatitide  Acuto. 

llichanl  Tate.    .    —  Tetano. 

Ben.  Thomson,       —  Febrium  Contagio- 
sarum  Naiura  ct  Curatione. 

Edward  Townscnd, —  Ancurismate. 


Patrick  TrmTtr,       De  Apoplexia  Sangoi- 

nco. 
John  W.  Watson,    —  Quinto  Nerronm 

Pari.   . 
R.  T.  Woodbouse,  —  Melaena. 

Profit  Jamaica, 
George  S.  Coward,  -—  Capitis  Plagis. 
John  Cox,        •        —Malignis  Testis  Vi- 

tiis. 
George  Swaby,       —  Hydrope. 
Bamnel  Tucker,       —  Urethrs  Strietork 
Thomas  TurnbuU,  -» Inflammatione  He» 
patis  Acuta. 

From  JBarhadoes, 
James  H.  AUeyne,  —  InflammadcmeloB- 

ga  Cerebri. 
William  Drayton,  —  Phtbisi  PuImonilL 
James  Russell,        — >  Mania. 
Charles  D.  Straker,  —  Phthisi  PulmonalL 

From  ^nli^ua. 
Samuel  M.  SheriflT,  —  Febre  Flava. 

From  Si  Vincents. 
S.  F.  Carmichael,   —  HepaUtide  Acuta. 

From  the  Idand  of  Moni-Serrat, 
John  Furlonge,       — >  Cerebro  Concussa 

From  the  Island  of  Nevis. 
Wm.  T.  Nicholson,  —  Cerebri     Cobcus- 
sione  atque  Compressione. 

From  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
W. Von  Cronenberg,<.—  Gonorrhcea  Viru- 
lenta. 

From.  America. 
Robert  L.  Milligan,  —  Potu  Asumilasda 

From  the  East  Indies. 
William  II.  Cock,  —  Purpura   Hannor- 

rhagica. 
Williiim  Kerr.     •    —  Ictero. 


Thejbllowing  Medical  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^  con- 

mence  on  Wednesday y  October  3(XA. 
Dietetics,  Materia  Mcdica  and  Pharmacy,  Dr  Duncan,  jun;  8,  a.  m. 
Practice  of  Physic,  Dr  Home,  9,  a.  m. 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Pharmacy,  Dr  Hope,  10,  a.  m. 
Theory  of  Physic,  Dr  Duncan,  sen.  and  Dr  Alison,  11,  a.m. 
Hospital,  12,  noon. . 

Anatomy,  Pathology,  Dr  Monro,  1,  ;?•  m. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Dr  Monro,  ^^p,  w.     Nov.  13th. 
Midwifery,  Dr  Hamilton,  3,  p.  m.     Nov.  12. 

Clinical  Medicine,  Dr  Duncan,  jun.  and  Dr  Home,  4f,p,  m.  Nov.  1^* 
—  Surgery,  Mr  Russell,  5,  p.  m. 

Practical  Anatomy  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Monro. 

During  the  Summer  Session,  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  follow- 
ing Branches  of  Medical  Education  :— > 

Botany  by  Dr  Graham. 

Midwifery  by  Dr  Hamilton. 

Clinical  Medicine  by  Dr  Duncan,  junior. 

Clinical  Surgery  by  Mr  Russell. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  by  Dr  Christitoo. 


lass. 
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X.BCTURX8  OV  MSDICIVB. 

Theory  and  Practice  qf  Mfididne.  , 

Dr  Uwins  wOl  commence  hiat  Autumn  Course  of  Lectures  oa  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  lyiedicine  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  OctobeTi, 
at  a  Quarter  past  Seven  in  the  Evening. ' 

Lectures  on  Midnifiny. 

Dr  W.  P.  Lauder,  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  Edinburgh  NeUH 
Toum  Dispensary,  will  commence  his  Winter  Course  of  Lectures  oi^ 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midufifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  on  Wednesday  the  ISth  of  November)  at  3  o'clocjc,  p^  iff, 

These  Lectures  qualify  for  Surgeon's  Hall ;  and  to  Gentlemen  d&« 
sirous  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Midwifery,  very  extent 
sive  opportunities  will  be  afforded,  under  the  immediate  superintends 
ence  of  Dr  Lauder. — 1S>   York  Place,  September ^  1822. 

Lectures  on  the  Institutions  qf  Medicine* 

Dr  Dewar's  Lectures  on  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  will  com- 
mepce  on  Tuesday  the  12th  of  November,  at  1  o'clock,  jp.  m.,  a^ 
No.  11,  Infirmary  Street. 

Report  of  Diseases  of  Birmingham.    By  John  Darwall,  M.DI 
one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  JBimdngham  Dispensary. 


Diseases  of  JBsmdnghamfJrom  January  Sd  to  July  Scf,  1832. 


Dyspepsia 

Bronchitis  Chronica 

Impetigo  Scabida 

Taenia 

Pneumonia 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis 

Epilepsia 

Hepatitis  Chronica 

Asthma 

Erysipelas 

Amenorrhcea 

Ulcera  Tonsillarum 

Ascites 

Tussis 

Nephralgia 

Anasarca 

Diarrhoea 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris 

Angina  Pectoris 

Ulcera  Oris  Tineas 

Mania  puerperalis 

Scarlatina  Anginosa 

Menorrhaeia 

Hydrocephalus 

Carditis 

Cephalaea   .     - 
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Splenitis 

Haemoptysis 

Sciatica 

Porrigo  hurvalia 

Ecthyma 

Hsmatemesit 

Calculus 

Synochus 

Catarrhus 

Dolor  Brachii 

Hemiplegia 

Atrophia 

Roseola 

Concussio        *  - 

Colica 

Pyrosis 

Pleuritis  ^ 

Hysteritis  •    ' 

Leucorrh(«a 

Cynance  Trachealia 

Rheumatismua 
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6M  Report  SfDkeates  of  Binkingham.  OcL 

Thii  Table  of  diseases  comprehends  those  only  which  hare  bea 
under  my  own  personal  attendance,  and  is  more  especially  confiDed 
to  one  district,  containing  rather  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  popo* 
lation.  But,  from  inquiry  among  others,  I  have  reason  to  belwfett 
a  fair  account  of  the  general  nature  of  disease  throughput  the  tm 
The  numbers  are  fewer  than  appear  in  the  Dispensary  books,  a 
they  are  there  enumerated  by  the  tickets ;  and  it  frequently  htppos, 
that  one  case  obtains  several  recommendations. 

The  poor  in  Birmingham  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  lodged  snd 
fed.  'Thev  live  either  in  wide  streets  or  tolerably  open  courts;  and 
there  are  rew  of  those  confined  situations,  which  prove  so  destnctrve 
to  the  health  of  the  humbler  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  and  Mmdies- 
ter.  When  trade  is  good,  which,  as  far  as  the  labouring  classes  ve 
concerned,  h  the  case  at  present,  they  live  well ;  and  there  are  vsci 
few  who  do  not  every  day  obtain  animal  food.  From  these  circum- 
stances, the  occurrence  of  fever  is  very  rare,  and  no  epidemic  his 
existed  in  the  town  for  many  years.  The  few  cases  of  synochos,  the 
Table  shows,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  its  general  frequency;  and 
they  were  many  of  them  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 

The  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the  most  troublesome  disease  of  the 
town  is  dyspepsia ;  and  the  cases  which  presented  themselves  at  the 
Dispensary  exhibited  every  variety,  from  mere  uneasiness  after  eat- 
ing, to  the  more  -serious  attacks  upon  particular  organs.  In  the  earij 
part  of  the  year,  males  were  more  frequently  the  subjects  than  fe- 
males ;  but  as  it  has  advanced,  these  last  have  more  than  doubled 
the  former.  The  most  usual  form  was,  great  languor,  nausea,  some- 
times vomiting,  flatulence,  weight  at  the  stomach  after  eating,  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  increased  by  pressure.  The  bow- 
els, though  not  always  costive,  were  always'  disordered ;  aod,  even 
when  regularly  moved,  the  evacuations  were  of  an  improper  colour, 
and  usually  very  fetid.  In  women,  the  catamenia  were  also  irregular, 
seldom  being  in  proper  quantity  or  appearance,  even  when  they  were 
present  at  the  accustomed  periods. 

The  treatment  was  always  commenced  by  evacuating  the  bowels 
freely,  generally  with  castor  oil,  but  where  there  seemed  any  pecu- 
liar vitiation  of  the  biliary  secretions,  mercurial  purgatives  were  em- 
ployed. Whenever  pain  was  felt  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
mcreased  by  pressure,  leeches  were  applied,  and  the  relief  they  af- 
forded was  very  remarkable.  The  violence  of  the  pain  was  always 
abated,  and  When  it  had  been  aggravated  at  intervals,  the  paroxysms 
were  much  milder.  It  was  frequently  necessary  to  repeat  them  se- 
veral times,  and  afterwards  to  apply  blisters ;  but  the  latter  were 
never  useful,  excepting  in  very  slight  cases,  till  local  bleeding  had 
been  premised.  The  efficacy  of  tonic  medicines  was  much  increased 
by  the  previous  application  of  leeches.  In  a  young  lady,  this  was  re- 
markably evident.  In  this  patient,  mental  anxiety  had  produced  ge- 
neral disorder  of  the  digestive  function,  with  severe  pain  at  the  sto- 
mach, and  an  extensive  eruption  of  the  impetigo  Jigurata»    From  a 
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difllike  to  leeches,  they  were  at  first  jpostponed,  and  the  common  to- 
nic medicines  administered,  with  attention  to  the  bowels.  Under  this 
•treatment,  she  made  no  progress ;  but  after  the  local  detraction  of 
blood,  her  health  rapidly  improved,  and  the  eruption  disappear- 
ed, the  same  medicines  being  prescribed  both  before  and  after  die 
leeches. 

The  prussic  acid,  which  has  been  lately  so  much  recommended, 
certainly  affords  temporary  relief;  but  I  should  much  question,  if  an 
opiate  of  any  kind  would  not  afford  it  equally.  The  pain  in  these 
cases  appears  to  be  inflammatory,  and  is  certainly  most  permanendy 
relieved  by  remedies  appropriated  to  inflammadon.  It  is  hot  there* 
fore  very  probable  that  sedatives  can  be  of  any  real  utility. 

The  connexion  of  dyspepsia  with  some  of  the  more  serious  disor- 
ders.of  the  human  frame,  was  somedmes  very  visible.  In  several  in- 
stances, a  low  inflammatory  action  of  the  peritoneum  was  induced : 
in  others,  the  bronchi  were  the  organs  most  affected ;  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  these  were  more  frequently  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, after  dyspepsia,  than  the  proper  dssue  of  the  lungs.  The  most 
usual  connexion,  however,  was  with  disorders  of  the  head,  especially 
in  May  and  June,  which,  with  the  excepdon  of  a  few  days  in  May, 
were  very  hot  months.  Many  of  those  who  first  applied  to  the  Dig* 
pensary  on  account  of  dyspepdc  symptoms,  were  attacked  with  se- 
vere headaches,  verdgo,  and  dnnitus  aurium,  and  required  very  co- 
pious bleedings  to  overcome  them.  When  either  the  head  or  lungs 
were  disordered,  the  affection  of  the  stomach  was  relieved. 

The  disease  of  most  frequent  occurrence  next  to  dyspepsia  was  phthi- 
us  pulmonalis.  This  was  certainly,  in  many  instances,  to  be  referred 
to  the  employments  carried  on  in  the  town,  acting  probably  upon 
constitutions  predisposed.  In  some  of  these  cases  great  relief  was 
afforded,  by  enjoining  absence  from  labour.  In  a  button  burnisher, 
in  whom  there  was  evidendy  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part,  the  symptoms  several  times  disappeared,  under  the  use  of 
digitalis,  but  as  often  returned  upon  resuming  his  employment.  For 
this  disorder,  also  the  prussic  acid  has  been  lauded.  I  can  only  say, 
that,  after  numerous  and  very  attentive  trials,  I  have  not  seen  the 
slightest  relief  afforded  by  it,  while  many  patients  are  unable  to  take 
the  smallest  dose  from  its  occasioning  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
oxi^Y  instance  in  which  this  dangerous  medicine  seemed  really  useful, 
was  a  disease  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  great  pain,  palpitation, 
and  copious  expectoration.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  however,  that  all 
these  Sjnnptoms  had  raged,  and  disappeared  in  a  similar  manner,  be- 
fore this  fashionable  medicine  was  in  vogue. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  there  is  very  Uttle  worthy  of  remark.  De- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head  was  very  prevalent  in  May  and  June, 
and  required  very  active  depledon.  The  necessity  of  this  practice  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  case,  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated.  From 
a  contrary  system,  I  have  seen  tnuch  mischief  done ;  and  even  when 
recovery  has  taken  place,  a  disease  has  dragged  on  through  weeks 
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and  months,  which,  under  a  different  treaiment,  there  was  good  k» 
BOD  to  suppose  would  have  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  The  depni- 
Bioo  ofspirits  which  is  frequratly  ao  distreseing,  is  much  more  cm- 
nietely  and  permanently  relieved  by  depletion,  than  by  the  *hA 
farrago  of  stimulant  and  nervous  medicines.  This  state  of  ditimaii 
distinguislied  froni  that  occurring  after  mere  dyspepsia,  hy  being  natt 
lUfrent  on  first  waking  in  the  morning. 

The  case  of  mania  puerptralit  happened  tvro  months  after  delivoj, 
and  was  fatal.  Local  depletion  and  purging  had  been  lar^j  «■■ 
ployed  before  I  saw  her,  and  the  died  the  following  day.  Tht  bodj 
wia  examined  attentively,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
disease  in  any  part.  The  disease  named  dolor  brachii  in  the  table, 
was  a  very  painful  atfeciion  of  the  arm,  in  the  spot  where  the  ddiuid 
muscle  is  inserted,  and  resembled  the  pain  of  tic  dcrioureux.  .ifia 
trying  many  remedies  under  different  physicians,  she  has  been  cond 
by  the  application  of  leeches. 

The  oil  of  croton  I  have  tried  very  extensively,  and  it  is  cenaitd; 
I  valuable  addition  to  medicine.  It  has  generally  produced  naosei 
mnd  vomiting,  but  not  so  frequently  griping.  One  circumstance  at- 
tends its  operation,  which  1  have  not  yet  seen  noticed,  *tz.  the  tei^ 
little  consitutional  derangement  which  it  leaves.  After  the  ojicratioo  ii 
other  drastic  purgatives,  a  feverishness  and  loss  of  appetite  remuni 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  catharsis  from  elaterium,  is  frequent- 
ly alarming.  But  1  have  seen  none  of  these  consecjuences  after  the 
croton  oil,  which,  however  violently  it  may  operate  upon  the  bowdi, 
has  not,  in  any  instance  in  wliich  I  have  given  it,  (and  I  have  given  it 
in  upwards  of  forty),  left  the  slightest  disorder  or  uneasiness.  lo 
other  respects,  my  eKperience  accurately  corresponds  with  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  given  of  it  by  other  writers. 

Addition  lo  Dr  Proudjbofs  Topographical  Pathology  g/*  fffnAf 
Id  page  391,  it  is  gtated  that,  "  of  the  S900  children  bon  (n 
Kendal),  according  to  the  computation  of  mortality  with  Dr  Hg»- 
ham's  Table,  124'9  ought  lo  have  died  under  five  years  of  age,  wbne- 
as  only  lOBS  are  found  in  that  column.  "  This,  as  far  as  it  goea,  '» 
pretty  nearly  correct ;  but  it  then  escaped  my  obsenratioo,  that  tint 
statement  included  the  deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  for  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  without  at  the  same  time  accounting  for  the  birtta 
among  a  population  of  2182  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Kendal, 
and  that  bury  in  Kendal  churchyard.  If  we  estimate  the  numbaof 
births  among  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  with  those  in  Kendal,  ibe^ 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  about  896,  which,  being  added  to  3901% 
makes  the  total  number  of  births  4-796.  Now,  if  out  of  10.000  C^ 
dren  born,  3203  died  under  five  years  of  age,  as  appesra  from  D( 
Heysham's  Table,  in  the  same  proportion,  1536  ought  to  have  dwd 
under  five  years  of  age,  out  of  the  4796  children  bom  during  'Su 
period  alluded  to.  Supposing  that  34  of  the  93  Dissenten,  wbOM 
ages  could  not  be  ascertained,  to  be  added  to  the  column  dead  mnier 
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Jiioe  yean  rf  agt^  will  make  the  whole  amount  to  1 1 19»  which,  being 
subtracted  from  1536,  gives  a  saving  of  417  lives  in  eleven  years. 
This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  is  a  fact 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Of  the  10,000  children  bom  in  Carlisle,  5075  arrived  at  the  age 
of  40.  In  Kendal,  according  to  the  mortality  as  shown  by  the  Table 
alluded  to,  one  half  of  the  deaths  take  place  before  completing  the 
twenty-seventh  year.  How  does  it  happen,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  diminution  of  mortality  under  five  years  of  age  by  the  practice 
4if  vaccination,  one  half  die  in  Kendal  thirteen  years  earlier  than  at 
Carlisle,  before  its  introduction  ?  Is  the  mortality  in  this  country 
greater  than  it  was  when  Dr  Pleysham  kept  his  Tables  ?  or,  though 
there  is  a  diminution  of  mortality  under  five  years  of  age  by  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  are  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  render- 
ed more  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  other  diseases  ? 

In  hilly  districts,  half  the  numbers  born  live  to  the  age  of  forty- 
seven ;  but  in  marshy  districts  only  to  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Some 
cities  give  )a  mortality  of  one  in  nineteen  annually,  while  healthj 
country  villages  are  reported  so  high  as  one  in  fifty  or  even  sixty. 

Kendalf  2Gth  August^  1822. 


LECTURES  ANKGUNCED. 

The  Medical  Lectures  in  the  College  Street  Theatre  of  Anatomy> 
Glasgow,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  5th  November ;  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  by  Dr  Robertson,  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary ;  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  by  Mr  Mackenzie ;  and  on  Jmd- 
wifery  by  Mr  Armour. 

ERRATA. 

In  the  Notices  to  Correspondents  in  No.  LXXII,  and  in  page  410, 
fh  the  title  of  Dr  Wadeli's  Comniunication,  '<  Dr  Q.  Adam  "  is  print- 
ed by  mistake  for  ''  Dr  J.  Adam ; "  and  the  running  title  should  be 
«'  Dr  Wadeli's  Case  "  instead  of ''  Dr  Adam's  Case. " 

In  page  486,  line  II,  for  <*  firom  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus, "  re^ 
^  from  the  ovaries  to  the  vagina. " 

In  page  326,  third  line  of  the  note,,/^  "  under, "  read  ^*  used  in.** 

In  page  614,  line  32,  for  *'  discrepartia, "  read  "  discrepantia. " 
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Hydrocephalus,  a  consequence  of 

worms,  •  •  .46 

Hydrophobia,  dissections  of^        •      4^ 
Hydrophthalmia,  •  i.  509 

Hydrothorax,  idiopathic,  very  rare»   463 
■  symptomatic  charac- 

ters of,  •  ...  lb. 

Iceland,  leprosy  of,  •  1Q3 

Ii^cction,  sketch  of  its  origin  .485 

— —  mercurial,  new  mode  of 

performing,  by  If.  Dumeril,  4^ 
Inne$f  Dr,  on  the  vari<d<nd  epide* 

mic  of  the  town  of  Wick,  334 

Individual  sjrstems  -  265 

Induration  of  pulmonary  tissue  6 

— —  not  always  injurious  to 

life,  ...  7 

■  morbid  changes  pro- 

duced by,  .  .  8 

■  ■  injurious,  if  extensive,  8,  9 

Induration,  fieital  without  expectora- 
tion, .  ,  .  10 
'         widiout  suppuration,  10^  1^ 
— — •  with  suppuration,  but 

without  expectoration,  fatal,     II,  12 
Inflammation,  observations  on  the 
proximate  cause  of,  by  Mr  M^ 
GhiCs  •  •  •         370 

Insusceptibility  to  regular  yaws         34 
Iodine  in  scrofula,  •  133 

Iritis,  remarks.on  cases  of,        -      511 

— —  causes  of,        -      513 

Irritability,  a  property  inherent  in 

muscle,  not  derived  from  nerves,  272 
Irritation,  doctrine  of,  in  Italy,  606 
frving,  Dr^  proposes  acetate  of  lead 

in  yellow  feyer,  .  .  163 

Italian  surgeons,  ancient,   their  i- 

deas  of  scrofula,  .  122 

Italy,  new  medical  doctrine  of,         6Q3 
Jenner,  Dr,  letter  of, .  to  Dr  Parry, 
on  the  sanative  iniSuence  of  arti- 
ficial eruptions,  .  ,         59<7 
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Jkhi^GMMf/u  dotriMtdb. 

tfaigobh  iIm  AnUtalipiotjr  well, 

StkfStmg,  Dr,  cam  of  puipuim  he- 

llklHllUI|pCAy 

Miife^  dimiiii^,  not  tlwtefu  proN 
ptriynmMfld,'  « 

Jodand,  nida^fta  illy 

Kaddyns»  ntoodfte  amoA^ 

XiMt  Biop«rtieto^ 

Kndtl,  nortali^  in, 

...^  topolsraphiod  ptthologj  of, 
by  JPr  jviyrffbae 

rraMd^t  Hr,  hii  CM  of  te  cT- 

ftcti   of    «B   OlMMiflt'  dow    of 
0|>iBHI| 

KidncyBt  oo  tiio  coinmiiiikitiflii 

btwen  mod  ihm  itomach, 
Kidnoj*  wr»-piiniltiit  draptyond 

inflMDinationof,  tyjrDriiowiiMit  557 
Knifo,  MiitoiBinI,  tfaa^  I^T  JficAoW 

LgfttmSf  • 

XiMT,  X>r«  on  tfao  pirthobgy  << 

and  tfMtnMnt  of  necrotify 
.1, ■.  bit  dbtenrationa  on  tfio 

•dioii  of  tbo  boort  fai  iibet,    .    5G4 
ZMigt  Mr^  oie  of  ptbfiil  ibbcota- 

neoot  tubercle  extirpated  by» 
Labyrintbt  oA  the  expoGtion  of, 
jUwien^  botmtctl  dlfoof  ertct  of, 
tammt.  M.9  bis  tititile  on  dl^ 

•ctietoftbecheft»        -        - 
Lij^nd,  tadeffie  not'  iband  in, 
Larynx  ind  glottif»efl(politton  of, 
Lectures,  Medical,  in  Uni? erfity  of 

Edinburgh,  •  • 

,  of  Dr  Uvfmif 

«-«— —  of  JDr  Lat/dtTf 
Lttmt  QwmU  doei  not  ipcak  of  the 

radefyge  in  Lapland,         -  203 

Le  ftwe^  Afr,  bif  caie  of  abfeeft, 
with  carioi  of  tKe  oer?  icai  ▼er' 
ubrsB,  -         -         -        415 

Lcprofy,  Arabian,  not  contagions,   1x3 
Leprofy  (tnbeccoUr),  -  37 

'  UlEtraa  of  Iceland,,  the  ikroe  as 

the  Norwegian  radefyge,  X03,  104 
LigamenU,  yellow,  anatomy  of,  969 
iMmaeu*  does  not  fpeak  of  the 

radefyge  in  Lapland,         -  103 

Liter,  on  iu  decarbonizing  power,  3x7 
Liverpool  eye  inftitntion,  6rft  an- 
nual report  of,  -  4^6 
XjstfT/,  JIfr,  contribntbns  to  (nr- 

gical  anatomy,  -        -        397 

Locking  of  the  heads  of  twins, 

cafe  of,  -  -  78 

Loo,  hot  wind  of  Hmdostan,    •      316 
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Langa,  Unmoiit  AOaft.cfy 
tobereleof. 


--  W 
141      ' 
Lymphatic  thaory  of  firafida.   •   ii|5 
J^wm^  ^ikhmwit    antbor  of  an 

anatooiical  niamial  *  410 

JMSqnmdw,  -his  Fu  wmimitw, 
Mtuprf  hit  opMoa  of  tho  aatiK 

of  the  rade^nc*  -  X09 

JrUnAdBf,  Jdr,  Mf  aota  on  the 

Bsedical  topofvaplnr  of  CeyloQ, 
JBHtCmrdty^  i2r,  hia  ciSt  of  dioplf. 
Medical  ofioenof  the  JU»yai  Navy, 

officUl  notice  ralative  to»  *  166 
IManofis  of  Inngs,  chanctcit  of,  4t47l 
McnftnwtioiHlntiulnr,  vwions  cm- 

ftM  which  ghre  rUb  to^  *        480 

JU^Giif,  JIfir,  OQ   the  praxbnate 

oanie  of  inflamontlon,  -  37^ 
Menbfanons  fystcms^  •        175 

Bfcfcury  given  to  a  ribll  goat,         45 
Michel,  St,  alfoBaacnr  of.  Its  col- 

IfAion  of  mammies,  •        440 

Mkhaas.  8t»  oemetety  of,  date  of 

boiUesin,  .  .  ik 

AffMflSrr,  bis  opbdoa  aif  tbe  nap 

ture  of  the  radcTyge,  •         109 

Mm,  Mr  7.,  bisdalb  oTpaerpcial 

fever,.  -  -  534 

florbid  anatomy  originated  in  Italy,  447 
*  long,  appcaianoes  0^-5 

Morphia,  diieovcry  of,  -       151  ^ 

physiological  properties,  155  ^ 


I     -  chemical  diaractcrf  of^    157 
Mucous  membaancs,  divUion  of,      175 
-  diftribution  of,  •         176 

—-modifications  of,        -        17; 
Bfnmmification,  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  takes  place  ipoo- 
taneeosiy,  -  -  43^ 

JfMi  on  the  radeiyge^  -  .94i9^ 
MukIc  in  famt  fitnations  poiibooos,  310 
Muscular  system,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  or  ^imal  and  or- 
ganic, -  -  -  170 
— — —  fyftem,  organixation  of,  271 
numerous  fpcculations  on 


its  organization  by  Muys,  Pro- 
chaska,  Sprengel,  &c. 

diUution,  find  to  be  an 


ib. 


adive  taoperty  by  Bichaif  and 
not  the  cessation  of  contraAion,  %J% 
.  not  defended 

hf  Bidardy  -  -  a7J 

Kecrofis,  cafes  of,      -     65,651  67,6s 
.  of  patella,  and  its  exci- 

fion,  r  .  -         74 
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Page 
Kecrofif,  obfcrTationt  on,  -  6i»  73 
Neoralgia,  treatment  of,  -^  310,  334 
Nile  rifes  in  April  -  178 

NivuM^  Mr,  his  caie  of  concoflion 
of  the  brain,  with  wound  of  the 
face,  -  -  366 

Norway,  weftem,  nuch  annoyed 
with  the  radefyge,  -  zoo 

I      ibuthem,  radefyge  in        io» 
O'Britmy  Dr,  cafe  of  emphyiema 

from  mptored  larynx,  •  414 
^"  cale  of  dropfy  of  the 

pericardium,  •  *        4T5 

<£dema  of  longf,  •  469 

Oil  of  tttrpentine  in  puerperal  fc- 

Ter,  by  Dr  H,  Payne,  -        538 

^— ■^— —  ip  worms,  by  Dr 

Gilmey,  -  -  35^ 

— —  in  purpura  he* 

morrha^ca,  by  Dr  IV,  NM,  540 
—  of  wood,  empyreumatic  part  of, 

antifeptic,  -  -  445 

Ophthalmic  hofpital,  report  of 
caief  treated  at,        -        -  509 

piam,  poiionin^  by,  impropriety 
of  admiBisteriof  adds,  especially 
vinegar,  as  an  antidote,        -       X58 ' 
— — ^—  exceifive  dole  of,  its  efiectt, 

by  Dr  Kenmedy,  -  343 

Oftrobothnia,  radefyge  in,        •        los 
Ovarian  dropfy  fuccdsfblly  remove 

ed  by  forgical  operation*  -  53s 
Oyster,  ibmetimes  injurious,  -  310 
Pagi^  Dr  Jiohri,  of  DuodallE,  on 

the  efieAi  of, 
Fally,  its  acceptation  in  the  Ger- 
man schools,   '        -  -       306 
Parturition  difficult,  caie  of,        -      78 
Payiu,  Dr  Henry,  on  oil  of  tUfpen^ 

tine  in  puerperal  fever,  -  538 
Peatt  its  converTion  into  manure,  316 
Pectoriloquifm,  its  nature,  •  454 
.  mode  of  aicertaining,  456 

PeUei'ur  and  Cawnton,  their  analy- 
sis of  the  quinquinas,  •         15  X 
Ptnkhfii,  Mr,  on  stri^re  of  the 

colon,  &c.  -  -         351 

Percoflion,  thoracic,  its  utility  and 

employment,        •  -  459 

Peripneumony,  obfcarity  of  its  na- 
ture, *  -  -  4^ 
Phagedena  in  the  cowrie  of  fyphi- 

lis,  on  the  treatment  of,        -      576 
Pharmacnpoeia,  Ruffian  military,      163 
PbUip,  Dr,  additional  hJBts  relat- 
.  ing  to  divifioo  of   the  eighth 
pair,        -  -  301, 306 


Page 
Plague,  in  Constantinople,  between 

June  and  November,  •         ij% 

Pleurifjr,  its  peculiarity,  -         461 

— — -  chronic,  nature  of,  .  46^ 

Pleura,  gangrene  of,  rare,  -  463 
Pneumo-thorax,  peculiarity  of,  465 
Poifoning,  by  laudanum,  treatment 

of,  -  -  56 

PmioppUam^  account  of  the  radefyge 

by,  -  -  zoo 

Preparation  in  the  anatomical  arts,  4%$ 
Preparations,  anatomical,  means  of 

prciierving  without  induration,  445 
Preventive  treatment  of  fcrofula,  131 
Proftate  gland,  strumous  diicafe  of,  139 
"  ■■  very  dangerous,  and 

.  generally  complicated  with  other 

affeetions,  -  •  ibu 

Protuberance,  annular,  the  ieat  of 

efiuied  blood,  •  504 

PrwJfiat,  Dr,  on  the  topographi- 
cal pathology  of  Kendal  and 
neighbourhood,  -  374 

Pulmonary  ulceration,  the  polCbt- 
lity  of  its  healing  ipontaneously, 

18,  Z9.47» 
PatrefaAion  favoured  by  evapora- 
tion of  lagoon  water,  Z79,  z8l 
Pulmonary  tubercles,  their  nature 
and  morbid  changes,             Z4Z,  Z4« 
■    three  modes  of  ioftening,  Z4« 
Pupil,  aiiections  of,             •  5Z> 
Puerperal  fet er,  ob^rvatioas  on,  by 
Dr  HT,  CampheU^          -         X95,  %i% 
not  a  putrid  diieaie,  403 
— — •— —  not  a  bilious  204 
not  complicated  ty- 
phus,                 -            -  ib. 
— ^— —  canies  of,         %o$,  ao6 
■'  ■ '           not  inilamed  omen- 
tum,            •            -               joy 
■-                      not  caoied  by  fop- 
preiCon  of  lochtal  difcharge           ib* 

■  •  nor  by  translatbn 

of  milk  -  •  jto8 

■  not  infectious,         009 

— ;- blood-letting  best 

treatment  -  lii,  %1% 

— — —  cafes  of,  ail,  413 

'  ■  dissections  of,  axj,  ai8 

'  various  opinions  on 

its  nature,  -  -  199 

— nomenclature  of,    aox 

ao» 
■' — —  an    inflammatory 
dtieafe,  •  -  10s 

'  Mr  Moirs  caie  of,  534 
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PtaffMHH  hcmotilnycif  cik  of ^  by 

— ^— -»— ^-^  kff  JDr  Dimam  jtin.  495 
I  <  1 1    ■  M.—   on  Hi.  traft* 

•  menu  cipcchlly  by  ■dminiitni* 
tioQ  of  ihc  o&l  of  Mrpaitioe,  by 
Dr  tmtkd'NIM^  540 

^urnknl  ditchoift  oif  nigioa,     •     4^5 
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hii  innovationt  In  Uio  thoo» 
ly  and  practice  of  phytiCv      «    , 
Rattle  fr^'jt  dilRnont  kindi  o^ 
Beport,  fiitt  annual,  of  the  Eqpa  Iiw 

ftitittion  of  laverpooly 
Ueipintion,  varialionftin,  ezploiod 

ty  the  stethoscope, 
koboversion.of  utefiui  elftcted  bj 

chronic  Inflammation, 
iNolaniM,  bis  injections, 
BoherUan,  Dr^  on  diionie  inflam- 
nation  of  the  uterus,  ae  a  cause 
of  its  retroversion,  -  590 

BoUqueiy  his  observatiotts  on  the 

chemical  properties  of  morphia,    15T 
Riwrian  yapour  baths,  -  164 

Rwftcht  excellenee  of  lua  method 

of  conseryation,  -  -  436 

>r  injections  of,  -  430 

Sabulous  matter  of  the  pineal  ghmd  508 
Scheffer^  does  not  mention  the  ra- 

desyge  in  Laplaod*  -  103 

Schnurrer  on  the  radiesyge,     .     95,  96 
Sdenees,  phyitiological,  diiSer  from 

the  physical,       .     •  .  247 

Scrofula,.  Mr  LUyfd'i  treatise  on,      121 
>— —  not  a  disease,  but  an  agent 

which  modifies  disease,        •        .150 
^krofulous  habit,  not  sufficient  to 
'  account  ibr  the  phthisical  pecu- 
liarities, .  •  .  S 

-— : diseases,  prevalence  of,     126 

Security  afforded  by  plurality  of 

vaccine  vesicles,  .         .         190 

Septum,  lucid,,  laceration  of,      •      497 
SertMcmer^  his  discovery  of  mor- 
phia, •  ,  .  157 


SaAko  voaom, ,  npnlscntiQB  ei;  Id 

cni»  ciitaD«(Nia  cBaenaea,  SR 

ShaWf  JUr,  has  wnnnnl  of  aailaBij  US 
Skin,  ita  genenl  noatany,  S7S 

"^^^  Mto  BBUCOIbIUB  OB  itS  ODSlflBBL  Ik 

^-^of  negro^  cnlnwyliig  mmka  af  875 

vi*— alteuion  €<  aftar  ^fpUfiibon 
tliair  traHBUBt^  S^m 

tanU-poz,  hutoryo^  b^i^r  IftMP 
sen*.  •  •  •         €15 

SaalUpoK,  CMaoi;  185 

An|I*,  Dr  Andrew^  hb'  veport  of 
casaa  treotad  Bt  the  Ophdbafaaie 
Hospital,  •  3SB 

BmUhf  J}r  3ZiKiUn»,^.i|iicces8iuI  re- 
moval of  ovnrinii  dropsy  by  ope- 
ntioa,  «  •         ,        533 

Softened  brain,  bowprodueedL        SOS 

Bpait  whiter  Marforatfd,  most  usual 
sitiia^ioh  for  bloody  effuskm,       503 

i^ieen,  on  the  ua^  at,    .        .         9S 

::  8trucdire'of»  8S,  S79,S80bS5 

,.CTtirpated  by  Pn^.  Tie- 
demanM  and  Cfrnalm,  S90 

"■         appearances  on  disaecrinn,     Bk 

Itpnn^t  impra|ier  nmntgement  of 
lefmms  amctioD%  lit 

Staphyloma,  '  •  .518 

Stethoscopei  iovcntion  o^    •   450^  4S1 
-  ■  ■  oppUcatioii  fi^  451 

Striated  body,  firequently  the  seat 
of  efiused  blood,  .  504 

Strictura  of  tho  colon,  oaaea  o^  by     . 
,  Mr  Penkivil,  ,*  .         .         351 

Dr  iSKriMie  on  the  radoyge^    •    9S;  108 

Strychnia,  discovery  of,  .         151 

■  propertiea  physiological,  158 

Suicide  1^  laudanum,  cases  of,    .    48 

SupprnutDerary  muadea  of  fore- 
arm,  sketch  c^  ,.  •         82 

Suppuration  of.the  wound  in  hj- 
drophobia,  .  »  45 

oftbejwrain,  its  nature  505 

Surface  of  Bgypt  ftvouivble  to  the 
generaiion  of  ^sease,         •         179 

Swammerdam^  iiyectiona  by,      •     4S9 

Swan,  Mr\  new  method  of  making 
dried  anatomical  prnnrations,     471 

Sweden,  Northeni,  rmsyge,  pre- 
valeniin,  •  .  KA 

Syphilis,  on  the. simple  or  non- 
mercurial  treatment  of,  by  27r 
Samuel  IJiR,  .  .        567 

Syringe,  injecting,  DumtriPM  pro- 
posals in  relation  to,  •  498 

Testicle,  atrumoua  diipasa  of,  135, 19^ 
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Tetanut,  ernes  of,         •         »         38 

-^— — —  dissecdons  in,  .  40 

_—  idiopcthici  meiciuy  not 

useful  in,  •  ^     .     98, 39 

■  ■  succeeding  to  s  contu- 

sion of  the  belly,        .  •        191 

—  succes^^xlly  treated  by 
blood-Iecting  and  lai^ge  doses  of 
opium,  •  .  19S,  193 

ThotfMon^  Dr  JameSt  on  tropical 
diseases,  .  .  81 

Thomson,  Dr  John,  (Prof.),  on  the 
chronological  history  of  small- 
pox, •  .  •  615 

^Throat  affected  in  radesyge        •        97 

Tic  douloureux,  blisters  in,     S42,  243 
'         actual  cautery,      243 

■  arsenic,         •  ib< 
—————  successifully  treat- 
ed under  improvement  of  the 
chylopoietic  function  and  gene- 
ral health,         .         .          244,245 

Tic  douloureux,  successful  treat- 
ment of,  by  carbonate  of  iron,  by 
Mr  Hutchinson^  -  310, 322 

■  case  of,  relieved 

by  carbonate  of  iron,  -  410 

Tiedemann,  Profeuor,  experiments 
on  the  ftmctions  of  the  spleen,     279 

285 
Tobacco,  on  its  utility  in  inflam- 
•  matory  cases,  by  Dr  Ptigfi,  349 

Tommoiini,  Prifessor^  his  new  m^ 

dical  doctrine,  -         -         602 

Topography,  medical,  of  Kendal, 

&c  by  Dr  Proudfoot,  •>  374 

Thmsmisslon,  hereditary,  of  scro- 
fula, -  -  -         129 
THsmus,  traumatic,  case  of,        •        38 
■■            a  frigore,  case  of,  cured,        39 
— «— *  nascentium,              •  40 

—  causes  of,  •  -  41 
Tn^Mcal  diseases,  remarkion^  by 

Dr  Thomson,  -  -  81 

Tubercle,  its  pathological  nature,  98 
I  cutaneous,  most  common 

on  the  faoe^  •  .  99 

■  pulmonary,  white,  anato- 

mical characters,  -  -3 

■  softening  process,       -       ib. 

■  ■  semitransparent,  charac- 
ters of,  .  .  4 

— —  fleshy,  characters  of  ib. 

■  pulmonary,  development 

of,  -  -  -         470,^1 

Tumor,  oozing,  of  labium,  -  482 
Tmnours  of  the  brain,  -  506 

— —  of  skull,  dura  mater,  and 

brain,  case  of,  by  Mr  Wishart^  395 
Turpentine  in  yellow  fever,  163 

yox,.  XVIII.  Ka»  73. 
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Turpentine,  ml  of,  in  worms,  by 
DrGHmey,  -  -       r     358 

In  purpura  hemonfaagicfl^ 
hjDrW.  Nlchol,        -  -     540 

Tjrmpanum,  on  the  exposition  of,     423 . 
Typhus,  on  the  sporadic  abdooiinal 
:  of  the  young,  by  Dr  Autm^rietii,  Z%S 
Vdmann^  Xiaac,-his  account  of  die 
.  radesyge"  in  Ostrobothnia        -      lOS 
Ulcer,  corroding,  of  womb,       •      484 
Ulceration,  of  mucous  membranes, 

common  in  consumptive  diseases,     9 
Ulceration  of  throat,  rare  in  yaws,      89 
Urine,  experiments  and  observa- 
tions on  the,  -  -         293 
Uterus,  inflammatiott  of  its  sub- 
stance^               -             •  479 
Vaccination,  effects  of,  in  counter- 
acting the  malignity  of  small-pdx,  187 
Vaccination,  practised  with  success, 
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